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PREFACE 

OF    THE   AMERICAN    EDITOR. 


Tub  'works  of  Dr.  William  Smith,  on  Classical  Biography, 
Aatiqaities,  and  Geography,  are  so  well  known  in  the  United 
States,  that  any  commendation  of  them  would  be  Buperflnoas 
in  tbifi  place.  The  History  of  Greece  published  by  him  in 
1S54  is  marked  by  exceUences  similai  to  those  of  his  other 
books,  and  is,  beyond  bU  question,  the  best  snmmary  in  our 
language  of  the  ancient  history  of  that  country,  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  colleges. 

The  editor  of  the  present  American  republication  has  care- 
fully revised  the  text,  and  corrected  a  number  of  misprints 
which  escaped  the  author  in  the  original  English  edition.  la 
one  place,  a  passage  of  some  length  is  inadvertently  repeated 
in  Dc^arly  identical  terms ;  the  repetition,  in  this  edition,  has  of 
conw^e  been  omitted.*  In  the  Chronological  Table,  the  heading 
of  the  third  book  is  omitted ;  that  omission  has  been  supplied. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  a  greater  degree  of 
aoifomiity  in  the  spelling  of  the  classical  names.  The  example 
of  Grote  and  other  high  authorities  in  English  literature  is  now 
be^nniag  to  be  followed,  and  English  usage,  in  this  respect,  is 
gradually  conforming  itself  to  that  which  has  been  established 
among  the  scholars  of  Germany.  Still  I  have  not  ventured 
to  carry  out  the  principle  in  all  cases,  having  limited  my- 
self generally  to  those  in  which  an  opposite  practice  has  not 
been  irrevocably  fixed.  With  regard  to  the  Modern  Greek 
names,  I  have  followed  the  orthography  of  the  Greek  rather 
*an  of  any  other  language.     Thus,  I  have  written  Tricoupes, 
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and  not  Tncoupi ;  Rlicgas,  and  not  HJgas ;  Colocotrones,  and 
not  Colocotroni ;  and  so  of  many  others. 

With  regard  to  the  passages  from  the  poets,  cited  by  Dr. 
Smith  in  his  excellent  chapters  on  Greek  Literature,  I  have  in 
a  few  cases  substituted  other  translations.  This  has  been  done 
for  the  purpose  of  more  exactly  representing  the  form  of  the 
originals.  The  foot-notes  are,  for  the  most  part,  founded  upon 
personal  observations  in  Greece.  All  the  vignettes,  maps,  and 
wood-cut  illustrations  of  Dr.  Smith's  work  have  been  retained, 
and  a  considerable  number  have  been  added,  besides  those  pre- 
fixed to  the  new  chapters.  One  of  them,  the  Gate  of  Lions  at 
Mycenffi,  has  been  redrawn,  for  the  sake  of  representing  it  in 
its  present  condition.  When  I  visited  Mycente,  the  approach 
to  the  gate  had  been  entirely  cleared  of  the  rubbish  which  for- 
merly blocked  it  up,  and  the  pavement  of  the  street,  with  the 
ancient  wheel-ruts,  was  laid  open.  The  drawing  in  the  pres- 
ent edition  exhibits  it  precisely  as  it  now  appears.  The  view 
of  the  Acropolis  in  its  pres&nt  state  is  copied  &om  a  drawing 
made  by  an  accomplished  English  friend*,  whose  society  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  enjoying  at  Athens.  It  exhibits  exactly  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  western  end  of  the  Acropolis,  since  the  exca- 
vations made  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Beul6,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  school  in  Athens,  brought  to  light  an  ancient 
door  at  the  foot  of  the  marble  stairs,  and  is,  I  think,  in  other 
respects,  the  most  faithful  representation  ever  yet  published. 
This  copy,  and  all  the  other  new  drawings,  have  been  executed 
by  the  skilful  hand  of  Mr.  Ernest  Sandoz. 

As  the  Greek  nation  has  wonderfully  survived  through  the 
disastrous  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  their  long  subjection 
to  the  oppression  of  the  Turks,  I  have  thought  it  would  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  volume  to  complete  the  story  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  method  of  accomplishing  this  object  has 
been  a  matter  of  some  perplexity.  The  space  is  necessarily 
limited,  and  the  time  to  he  included  in  it  embraces  many  centu- 
Ties,  A  complete  narrative  would  fill  several  volumes ;  a  mere 
enumeration  of  the  events  in  chronological  order  would  be  te- 
dious and  dry.  Instead  of  following  either  of  these  courses,  I 
decided  to  select  those  events  and  persons  that  have  most  prom- 
inently influenced  the  course  of  Hellenic  history  during  the  peri- 
ods in  question,  or  that  seemed  best  to  illustrate  the  condition 
aod  genius  of  the  race.     It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  find 
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that,  ia  proportion  to  the  original  work,  a  tolerably  full  and 
clear  account  has  been  given  oo  all  these  points.  The  present 
cooditioo  of  the  Greek  people  ia  one  of  deep  intereat  In  the 
kingdom  of  Hellas  a  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  let- 
ters and  education,  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  since  the 
dose  of  the  terrible  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  Greeks  have 
been  greatly  misrepresented  by  the  hasty  judgments  of  travel- 
lers, and  the  complicated  interests  involved  in  the  Eastern  war 
aow  raging  have  tended  to  disseminate  political  prejudices 
against  them,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Yet  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  proved  to  an  admiring  world  that  a  noble  spirit 
still  animated  the  breasts  of  the  Greeks,  after  so  many  ages  of 
suffering  and  slavery.  In  patience,  in  bravery,  in  public  and 
tndividnal  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  the  Greeks  of 
that  day  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with  any  nation  which 
has  ever  struggled  to  redeem  itself  from  oppression.  The  dia- 
tioguished  and  heroic  personages  who  appeared  on  the  scene 
of  actioa  daring  the  long-drawn  and  bloody  drama  of  the  Revo- 
lation  prove  that  the  race  and  the  age  were  fi-uitful  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  character.  The  names  of  Marcos  Botzares, 
Kaiaiakakes,  Diakos,  Alexander  and  Demetrius  Ypselantes,  and 
nnmerons  other  departed  warriors  and  patriots,  shine  in  history 
with  an  imperishable  lustre;  while  araoag  the  living,  Alexan- 
der MavTOcordatos,  Tricoupes,  Kalerges,  Psyllas,  Pericles  Ar- 
gyroponlos,  and  others  equally  deserving,  though  less  conspicu- 
ous, exhibit  to  the  world  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  talents 
and  integrity,  in  ample  measure,  still  adorn  the  land  of  Pericles 
and  Demosthenes.  The  capacity  of  the  Greeks  for  political 
affairs  and  self-government  has  been  demonstrated  from  the 
first  opening  of  the  Revolution.  Among  the  earliest  cares  of 
those  who  commenced  the  struggle,  the  establishment  of  a  reg- 
ular constitutional  administration  held  the  most  conspicuous 
place ;  and  during  the  whole  conflict,  though  its  progress  was 
marked  at  times  by  civil  dissensions,  and  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  enemy  brought  the  insurgents  more  than  once  to 
the  brink  of  destruction,  yet  the  spirit  of  legality  and  the  forms 
of  representative  government  carried  the  people  through  their 
fiery  trials.    ' 

Ailer  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy,  the  desire  for  a  con- 
■titational  government  continued  to  animate  the  heart  of  the 
Bation,  and  in  1843  that  desire  was  fulfilled  by  the  formatiob 
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of  a  constitution,  which  was  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year.  The  mode  in  which  the  people  gained  this 
great  object  of  their  long-postponed  hopes ;  the  moderation 
which  marked  their  proceedings;  the  good  feeling  they  exhib- 
ited towards  the  king  and  ^iieen,  and  the  confidence  in  the  peo- 
ple manifested  by  these  august  personages;  the  proceedings 
at  the  elections,  and  the  acta  of  the  members  of  the  assembly 
that  framed  the  coastitution ;  ihe  excellent  features  of  the  con- 
stitution itself, — entitle  the  people  and  the  popular  leaders  to  the 
applause  of  enlightened  lovers  of  order  and  liberty  everywhere. 

In  literature  and  scholarship  the  Greeks  are  fast  rising  to 
distinction.  The  private  schools  established  in  many  places, 
the  system  of  public  instruction  supported  by  the  government, 
and  encouraged  by  the  most  liberal  private  contributions,  are 
admirable.  The  activity  of  the  press  supplies  the  country  with 
translations  of  the  best  foreign  books,  and  numerous  ori^nal 
works  by  the  indastriotu  scholars  and  writers  of  Hellaa ;  and 
the  names  of  Asopios,  Argyropoulos,  Rangabes,  Kontogonee, 
Philippos  Johannis,  and  Manouses  would  do  honor  to  any  Eu- 
ropean university.  The  History  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  now 
nearly  completed,  by  his  Excellency  Spyridon  Tricoupes,  the 
Greek  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St  James,  in  point  of  style  and 
matter  compares  well  with  the  historical  works  of  the  classical 
ages. 

Since  the  Revolntion  —  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  progress 
of  the  Greeks  —  cities  and  villages  have  been  rebuilt,  commerce 
has  widely  extended  its  operations,  and  the  mercantile  mariite 
has  largely  increased;  a  general  system  of  public  instruction 
has  been  established,  which  places  the  opportunity  of  education 
within  the  reach  of  every  child  in  Greece,  at  the  public  charge. 
Organic  legislative  bodies  are  established  by  the  constitution, 
and  the  laws  are  ably  and  impartially  administered  by  the  ju- 
diciary; the  trial  by  jury  and  an  able  and  independent  bar 
guard  the  rights  of  the  citizens  against  the  encroachments  of 
power.  The  freedom  of  the  press  is  guaranteed  by  the  constitu- 
tion. Surely,  a  people  just  emancipated  from  four  centuries  of 
enslavement,  who  have  effected  all  this  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, are  entitled  to  respect,  even  if  their  roads  site  rough,  and 
their  plains  ill  cultivated,  and  the  public  domain  not  so  wisely 
administered  as  the  friends  of  Greece  might  desire. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  interest  which  attaches 
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itself  to  tbe  Hellenic  name  does  not  cease  at  the  Roman  con- 
quest. In  tbe  existing  state  of  affairs,  tbe  Greeks  form  tbe 
ing  and  intellectual  element  of  the  Boatern  world ;  and  if  evei 
those  regions  —  so  richly  endowed  by  nature  with  the  moat  va- 
ried resources  for  national  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  so  long 
sank  in  wretchedness  by  tbe  vices  of  Turkish  misrule  and  the 
pernicious  institutions  of  a  society  founded  on  the  Moham- 
medan imposture  —  are  to  be  restored  to  civilization,  it  must 
be  tbroogh  the  influence  of  the  Hellenic  race  and  the  Oriental 
Church,  liberalized  and  puriSed  by  the  science  and  letters  and 
general  intellectual  culture  of  the  Western  nations. 

The  study  of  Greek  literature  is,  all  over  tbe  civilized  world, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  of  liberal  education.  The  po- 
litical institutions  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  are  the  most  instruc- 
tire  subjects  of  study  to  the  citizens  of  a  free  commonwealth. 
Bat  tliere  are  peculiar  and  striking  analogies,  which  make 
these  atndies  especially  important  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Greek  literature  must  for  ever  be  congenial  to  the  po- 
litical tendencies  whi<A  sway  a  lepubliean  people.  The  spirit 
which  breathes  from  the  historians,  <»ator8,  and  poets  of  Ancient 
Greece  can  best  be  appreciated  under  constitutional  govern- 
ments like  those  of  England  and  the  United  States ;  and  the 
struggles  for  freedom  which  have  marked  the  modern  history 
of  Greece  meet  with  tbe  heartiest  sympathy  among  a  free  peo- 
{Ae,  who,  like  those  of  the  United  States,  stand  aloof  from  the 
political  entanglements  of  Europe,  which  checked  the  sympa- 
thies naturally  to  be  expected  from  Christian  nations  in  behalf 
of  a  Christian  nation  striking  for  liberty.  The  services  ren- 
dered by  America  to  Greece  in  her  war  of  independence  are 
not  forgotten  by  a  grateful  people.  The  feelings  of  the  Amer- 
ican nalion  found  fit  utterance  in  the  admirable  papers  of  Mr. 
Everett,  —  especially  in  an  article  published  in  the  North  Amer- 
icaa  Review  for  October,  1823,  which  exhibited  the  qualities 
of  comprehensive  and  elegant  scholarship,  with  the  rarest  beau- 
ties of  style,  and  appealed  to  the  Christian  sentiment  and  lit- 
erary sympathies  of  the  country.  This  was  followed  by  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  delivered  in  Congress,  in  January,  1824, 
which,  in  power  of  argument  and  classical  finish  of  language, 
stands  on  a  level  with  the  masterly  models  handed  down  from 
the  brilliant  days  of  the  Athenian  republic.  These  noble  efforts 
of  scholarship  and  eloquence  were  followed  up  by  the  most  im- 
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portant  practical  results,  chiefly  throngh  the  agency  of  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  —  a  name  which  future  agea  will  not  willingly  let  die, 
either  in  Greece  or  in  the  United  States.  Large  contributions 
of  money  were  forwarded  to  the  government,  and  abundant 
supplies  of  clothing  and  provisions  were  shipped  at  different 
times,  by  which  hundreds  of  the  sufferers  were  aaved  from  per- 
ishing. These  generous  movements  were  well  deserved  by  the 
people  for  whose  benefit  they  were  made,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  illustrious  associations  with  the  great  ancients,  but  on 
account  of  the  virtues  and  calamities  of  the  living  race.  And 
now  the  love  of  constitutional  government,  the  eager  desire  of 
knowledge,  the  capacity  for  letters,  politics,  and  eloquence,  the 
industry,  frugality,  and  high  spirit,  which  characterize  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Hellenic  kingdom,  entitle  them  to  respect  and 
cordial  sympathy.  They  have  a  difficult  part  to  perform  in  the 
conflicts  now  drenching  the  East  with  blood ;  and  if  they  com- 
mit errors,  they  should  not  be  censured  on  a  partial  view  of  their 
position  and  their  political  relations.  There  are  two  sides  to 
every  question.  But  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  par- 
ticular transactions,  arising  out  of  the  crisis  of  the  moment,  all 
well-informed  men  will  agree,  that  the  welfare  of  the  East  of 
Europe  depends  in  no  small  measure  on  the  future  development 
of  the  Hellenic- Christian  element  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

In  preparing  the  chapters  which  I  have  added  to  Dr.  Smith's 
work,  I  have  consulted, — 1.  The  Byzantine  Historians.  2.  Mr, 
Finlay's  "  Greece  under  the  Romans,"  "  Mediseval  Greece  and 
Trebizond,"  and  "  Byzantine  and  Greek  Empires,"  and  Gibbon's 
"Decline  and  Fall."  3.  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent's  "  His- 
tory of  Modern  Greece."  4.  Gordon  and  Howe's  Histories 
of  the  Greek  Revolution.  5.  Zinkeisen's  "  Geschichte  Griechen- 
lands."  6.  Pouqueville's  "  Histoire  de  la  Gr^ce,"  7.  Professor 
Paparregopoulos,  'Itrropla  tow  'EWijvikov  'EBvovs.  8.  Tricou- 
pes,  'Icrropia  Tijt  ' EWipiiierjii  'EiraviurTajTeav,  and  Ol  trtt^dfievoi 
Aoyoi.  9.  The  Svinayfia  ttJ?  'EWaSov.  10.  The  English  Par- 
liamentary Papers,  11.  Numerous  Greek  Pamphlets,  Discours- 
es, and  other  Documents  collected  at  Athens.  12.  Varioua 
articles  in  English,  French,  and  other  periodical  publications. 

C,  C.  FELTON. 
CwiBKiDGE,  January,  1655. 
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The  following  work  is  intended  principally  for  schools.  It 
iraa  commenced  several  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  Grecian 
histories  used  in  schools  were  either  the  superficial  and  inac- 
curate compilations  of  Goldsmith  and  older  writers,  or  the 
meagre  abridgments  of  more  recent  scholars,  in  which  the  facts 
were  presented  in  so  brief  a  manner  as  to  leave  hardly  any  rec- 
ollection of  them  in  the  minds  of  the  readers.  Since  that  time, 
one  or  two  school  histories  of  Greece  of  a  superior  kind  have 
appeared,  but  they  have  not  been  written  from  the  same  point  of 
view  which  I  had  proposed  to  myself;  and  in  the  best  of  them 
the  history  of  literature  and  art,  as  well  as  several  other  subjects 
which  seemed  to  me  of  importance,  have  been  almost  entirely 
omitted.  I  have  therefore  seen  no  reason  to  abandon  my  origi- 
nal design,  which  now  requires  a  few  words  of  explanation. 

My  object  has  been  to  give  the  youthful  reader  as  vivid  a  pic- 
tnre  of  tbe  main  facts  of  Grecian  history,  and  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  political  institutions,  literature,  and  art  of 
the  people,  as  could  be  comprised  within  the  limits  of  a  volume 
of  moderate  size.  With  this  view,  I  have  omitted  entirely,  or 
diamissed  in  a  few  paragraphs,  many  circumstances  recorded  in 
nmilar  works,  and  have  thus  gained  space  for  narrating  at 
length  the  more  important  events,  and  for  bringing  out  prom- 
inently the  characters  and  lives  of  the  great  men  of  the  nation. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  a  school  history  can  be  made  instruc- 
tive and  interesting,  since  a  brief  and  tedious  enumeration  of 
every  events  whether  great  or  small,  important  or  unimportant, 
confuses  the  reader,  and  leaves  no  permanent  impression  upon 
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&is  memory.  Considerable  space  has  been  given  to  the  his- 
tory of  literature  and  art,  since  they  form  the  most  durable  evi- 
dences of  a  nation's  growth  in  civilization  and  in  social  prog- 
ress. A  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  of  far  more  importance 
to  a  pupil  at  the  commencement  of  his  classical  studies,  than 
an  acquaintance  with  every  insignificant  battle  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  or  with  the  theories  of  modern  scholars  respecting 
the  early  population  of  Greece ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  a  school-boy  should  read  special  treatises  upon  Grecian 
literature  and  art,  these  subjects  find  their  appropriate  place 
in  a  work  like  the  present. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  I  have  availed 
myself  of  the  researches  of  the  eminent  scholars,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Germany,  whose  writings  have  thrown  so  much 
light  upon  the  history  of  Greece ;  but  the  obligations  I  am  un- 
der to  Mr.  Grote  require  a  more  particular  acknowledgment  It 
ia  not  too  much  to  say,  that  his  work  forms  aa  great  an  epoch  in 
the  study  of  the  history  of  Greece,  as  Niebuhr's  has  done  in  the 
study  of  the  history  of  Rome,  and  that  Mr.  Grote's  contributions 
to  historical  science  are  the  most  valuable  that  have  been  made 
within  the  present  generation.  As  my  own  studies  have  led 
me  over  the  same  ground  as  Mr.  Grote,  I  have  carefully  weighed 
his  opinions  and  tested  his  statements  by  a  reference  to  his 
authorities ;  and  in  almost  all  cases  I  have  been  compelled  to 
adopt  his  conclusions,  even  where  they  were  in  opposition  to 
generally  received  opinions  and  prejudices,  as,  for  instance,  in 
his  views  respecting  the  legendary  history  of  Greece,  the  legis- 
lation of  Lycurgus,  the  object  of  ostracism,  the  general  working 
of  the  Athenian  constitution,  and  the  character  of  the  Sophists. 
Indeed,  it  will  be  admitted  by  the  most  competent  judges,  that 
any  school  history  6f  Greece,  which  aspires  to  represent  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  must  necessarily  be 
founded  to  a  great  extent  upon  Mr.  Grote's  history ;  but  I  have 
derived  such  valuable  assistance  from  his  researches,  that  I  am 
anxious  to  express,  in  the  fullest  manner,  the  great  obligations 
this  work  is  under  to  that  masterpiece  of  historical  literature. 
In  a  brief  outline  of  Grecian  history,  original  research  ia  of 
course  out  of  place  ;  all  that  can  be  expected  from  the  writer  is 
a  clear  and  accurate  account  of  the  most  recent  results  at  which 
the  best  modern  scholars  have  arrived ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is 
hoped  that  the  intelligent  reader  will  not  be  disappointed.     Of 
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the  many  other  modem  works  which  I  have  consulted,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  Colonel  Mure's  "  Critical  History  of  Greek 
Literature,"  froni  which  I  have  derived  valuable  assistance  in 
the  chapt«rs  of  the  work  devoted  to  that  subject. 

As  a  general  rule,  references  to  ancient  and  modern  works 
are  not  given,  since  they  are  useless  to  the  pupil,  and  occupy 
valuable  space,  while  the  scholar  will  look  for  the  authorities 
elsewhere.  The  illustrations,  of  which  the  majority  have  been 
drawn  by  my  friend,  Mr.  George  Scharf,  consist  of  maps  of  dif- 
ferent districts,  plans  of  battles  and  places,  views  of  public 
buildings,  works  of  art  and  other  objects,  the  representation  of 
which  renders  the  descriptions  in  the  history  more  intelligible 
and  interesting  to  the  reader. 

Wm.  smith. 

London,  Notxhbbb,  1853. 
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triangle  with  ita  base  extending  from  the  top  of  the  Adrindc  to  the  mouths 
of  the  river  Danube,  and  having  its  two  eides  washed  by  the  sea. 
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peninsula  from  east  to  west,  and  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Greece. 
At  a  time  when  the  Mediterranean  was  the  great  highway  of  commerce 
and  civilization,  no  position  could  be  more  &TorahIe  than  that  of  Greece. 
'iOie  JElgean  Sea,  which  bathes  its  eastern  shores,  is  studded  wiih  niuner- 
ous  islands,  inviting  the  timid  mariner  from  one  to  the  other,  and  thus 
establisliing  an  easy  eonuounication  between  Asia  and  Greece.  Towards 
the  south  it  faces  one  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of  Africa ;  and  on  the 
west  it  is  divided  from  Italy  by  a  narrow  channel,  which  in  one  part  is 
not  more  than  thirty  miles  in  breadth. 

§  3.  Greece,  which  commences  at  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  does 
not  extend  farther  than  the  thirty-sixth.  Its  greatest  length,  from  Mount 
Olympus  to  Cape  Tcuarum,  is  not  more  than  250  Enghsh  miles ;  its 
greatest  breadth  from  the  western  coast  of  Acamtuiia  to  Marathon  in 
Attica  is  only  180  miles.  Its  surface  is  considerably  less  than  that  of 
Portugal.  This  small  area  was  divided  among  a  number  of  independent 
states,  many  of  them  conl^ing  a  territory  of  only  a  few  square  miles, 
and  none  of  them  larger  than  an  English  county.  But  it  is  not  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  territory  wliich  constitutes  the  greatness  of  a  people ;  and 
the  heroism  and  genius  of  the  Greeks  have  ^ven  an  interest  to  the  insig- 
nificant spot  of  earth  bearing  their  name,  which  the  vast  empires  of  Rus- 
ua  and  China  have  nevci'  equalled. 

g  i.  The  name  of  Greece  was  never  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  tha 
country.  They  called  their  land  Hellas,  and  themselves  Sellenei.  It  is 
from  the  Romans  that  we  have  derived  the  name  of  Greece;  though 
why  the  Komans  gave  it  a  different  appellation  from  that  used  by  the 
natives  cannot  be  determined.*  It  is,  however,  a  well-known  fact,  that 
foreigners  frequently  call  a  people  by  a  name  different  from  the  one  in  uso 
among  themselves.  Thus  the  nation  called  Germans  by  us  bear  the 
appellation  of  DettUehen  among  themselves ;  and  the  people  whom  the 
Bomiana  named  Etruscans  or  Tuscans,  were  known  in  their  own  language 
by  that  of  Saiena. 

The  word  ffellat  signified  at  first  only  a  small  district  in  Thessaly,  the 
original  abode  of  the  Hellenes.  From  this  district  the  people,  and  along 
iridi  them  their  name,  gradually  spread  over  tlie  whole  country  south  of 
the  Cambnnian  Mountains.  The  rude  tribes  of  Epeirus,  however,  were 
not  reckoned  among  the  Hellenes,  and  the  northern  boundary  of  Hellas 


•  The  Gneci,  rpaiJtot,  ware  odo  of  the  anctenC  trib«  living  !n  ths  nelgliborhood  of 
DodODO.  The  priiaitlTS  connecUon  betne«n  the  inhBbiUnt]  of  the  Kortb  or  Ureeco  and 
of  Italy  vu  probKblf  the  origin  (^tiia  preTaleace  of  this  name  amoiig  the  Romina.  —  Ed. 
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proper  was  a  line  drawn  from  the  Ambraciun  Gulf  ii)  the  mouth  of  tlie 
ma  Peneua.  The  t«rm  Hellas  was  also  employed  in  a  more  extended 
Kose,  to  signify  the  abode  of  the  Hellenes,  wherever  they  might  be  set- 
lied  ;  and  accordingly  the  Grecian  cities  of  Gyrene  in  Africa,  of  Syracuse 
in  SicQy,  and  of  Tareatum  *  is  Italy,  were  as  much  parts  of  Hellas  as 
Athens,  Sparta,  and  Corinth. 

j  5.  Midway  between  the  Ionian  and  ^gean  Seas  the  chain  of  moun 
teas  forming  the  UOT^ern  boundary  of  Greece  is  intersected  at  right  an- 


oftbe  Mouatam  Raages. 
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gles  by  the  long  aad  ]o%  range  of  Pindua,  nmning  Iroin  north  to  sontb, 
like  the  Apennines  of  the  Italiwi  peninsula.  From  Mount  FinduB  two 
lateral  bnuichea  stretch  towards  the  eastern  sea,  ninniog  parallel  to  one 
another  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles,  and  tnclosiDg  the  plain  of  Tlietvdy, 
the  richest  and  largest  in  Greece.  The  sonthem  of  these  two  branches 
bore  the  name  of  Ottuys ;  tho  northern,  which  has  been  alreodj  men- 
tioned under  the  name  of  the  Garobunian  Mountmns,  terminates  upon  the 
coast  in  the  loft;  snmmit  of  Olympas,  the  highest  in  all  Greece,  being 
9,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  scarcely  ever  free  from  snow. 
South  of  Olympus  another  range,  known  nnder  the  successive  names  of 
Ossa  and  FeUon,  stretches  along  the  coast  paraUel  to  that  of  FinduB. 
Thus  Thessaly  is  inclosed  between  four  natun^  ramparts,  which  are  only 
broken  at  the  northeasl^n  extremity  by  the  celebrated  Vale  of  Tempe, 
between  Oljmpua  and  Ossa,  through  which  the  river  Fen^us  finds  its  way 
into  the  sea. 

Findus  forma  the  boundary  between  Thessaly  and  Epeirut.  The  latter 
countiy  contains  no  inclosed  plun  like  that  <^  Thessaly,  but  is  covered 
by  rugged  ranges  of  mountains  running  from  north  to  south,  tlirougli 
which  the  Acheloua,  the  lai^est  river  of  Greece,  flows  towards  the  Corin-: 
thian  Gulf. 

g  6.  At  about  the  thir^-ninth  degree  of  latitude  Greece  is  contracted 
into  a  kind  of  isthmus  by  two  opposite  gulfs,  the  Ambracian  on  the  west 
and  the  MaJian  on  the  east.  This  isthmus  separates  the  peninsula  of  Cen- 
tral Greece  from  the  mainland  of  Thessaly  and  Epeinis. 

Central  Greece,  again,  may  be  divided  into  two  uoeqoai  halves,  the 
eastern  half  containing  the  countries  of  Doris,  Phocis,  Locris,  Bceotio, 
Attica,  and  Megaris,  the  western  comprising  Osolian  Locris,  ^tolia,  and 
Acamonia. 

A  httle  above  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  latitude  there  Is  a  summit  in 
the  range  of  Pindus,  called  Mount  TymphreEtos,  from  which  ranges  c£ 
mountains  radiate,  as  from  a  centre,  in  all  directions.  On  the  cast  two 
gigantic  arms  branch  of  towards  the  sea :  the  one  which  runs  nearly 
due  east  under  the  name  of  Othrys  has  been  already  mentioned ;  the 
other,  which  bears  the  name  of  Oita,  has  a  southeasterly  direction,  and 
forms  the  northern  barrier  of  Central  Greece.  The  only  entrance  into 
Central  Greece  from  the  north  is  through  a  narrow  opening  left  between 
Mount  CEta  and  the  sea,  immortalized  in  histoiy  under  the  naii.2  of 
Thermopylffi, 

South  of  Tymphrestus  the  chain  of  Findus  divides  into  two  great 
branches,  and  no  longer  bears  the  same  name :  one  strikes  to  the  south- 
east nnder  the  names  of  Parnassus,  Helicon,  Cithraron,  and  Hymettns, 
and  finally  reaches  the  sea  at  Sunium,  the  southernmost  point  of  Attica ; 
the  other  divei^ea  to  the  southwest  under  the  names  of  Corax  and  the  Ozo- 
liau  Moimtains,  and  joins  the  sea  near  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gul£ 
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)  7.  In  the  hif^itlands  between  (Eta  and  Faniassns  is  a  narrow  pliun 
nlleii  Dorit,  from  wliich  the  Dorians  are  said  to  have  iMued  to  the  con* 
qaot  of  Peloponneaiu.  Here  risee  the  river  Cephissas,  vrbich  flows  into 
Fboeis.  Tlte  greater  part  of  PkoeU  is  occupied  by  Famassns,  which  rises 
to  the  height  of  8,000  leet,  bat  betwe^i  this  mountain  and  those  of  Eaat- 
m  I«cris  is  a  fertile  pl^n  dnuned  by  the  Cephiesue. 

From  the  eastern  extr^ntty  of  Uount  (Ela  a  range  of  mountains  runs 
nothwards  along  the  coast.  It  passes  through  tlie  country  of  the  Locriant, 
called  respectively  Eptcnemidian,  from  Mount  Cnemis,  and  Opuntiany 
Gnm  the  town  of  Opus.  BaoUa  extends  frtMn  sea  to  sea,  but  it  is  sepa- 
rated trnn  the  Eubcean  channel  by  a  contiouation  of  the  Locrian  moun- 
tiins  and  from  the  Corinthian  Gulf  by  the  lofty  range  of  Helicon,  cele* 
'  bnled  in  poetry  as  the  abode  of  the  Muses.  On  its  northern  frontier  the 
tftlkxits  of  Pamassns  and  the  Locrian  mount^ns  leave  only  a  narrow 
opening  through  which  the  Cepbissus  flows ;  and  on  the  south  tite  countrf 
i>  (hut  in  by  the  krf^  harrier  of  Cithteron  and  Fames,  which  separate  it 
&tm  Attica.  Bieotia  is  thus  a  large  hollow  basin,  inclosed  on  every  side 
bj  mountains,  and  containing  a  conmderable  quantity  of  very  fertile  land. 
TIk  Cepbissus,  and  the  streams  which  descend  from  the  surrounding 
hiDs,  form  in  the  centre  of  the  country  the  lake  Copais,  which  finds  an 
CDlkt  for  its  waters  through  subterraoeoue   channels  in  the  limestone 


Aaica  is  in  the  fivm  of  a  trian^e,  having  two  of  its  aides  washed  by  the 
Hstnd  its  bane  united  to  the  land.  The  range  of  Cithsron  and  Pm-ncg, 
which  forms  its  northern  boondary,  shuts  off  this  peninsula  from  the  rest  of 
Gwece.  Citfasron  is  prolonged  towards  the  southwest,  skirting  the  shores 
of  the  CorinthiaD  Gulf  and  forming  the  monntidnous  country  of  Megarit. 
H«e  it  rises  into  a  new  chain  under  the  name  of  the  Gieranean  Mountains, 
vhich  stretch  across  Megaris  from  west  to  east,  parallel  to  Cithscron. 
Tbese  mountaiiis  sink  down  southwards  towards  the  Isthmus,  which  sepn- 
mes  Central  Greece  from  Feloponnesus.  Here  the  Corinthian  Gulf  on  the 
^KA  and  the  Saronic  Gulf  on  the  east  penetrate  so  fiiT  inland  as  to  leave 
only  a  narrow  neck  of  limd  between  theni,  not  more  than  four  miles  across 
It  its  narrowest  part.  The  Isthmus  is  comparatively  level,  but  irame- 
£acely  to  the  south  rise  the  Oneao  hills,  protecting  Feloponnesus  from 
imsioa  by  land. 

i  H.  The  western  h^  of  Central  Greece  consists,  as  already  sdd,  of 
Wis,  .£to1ia,  and  Acamania.  Zom«,  called  Ozo/ion  to  distingoixh  it  from 
[be  eastern  district  of  this  name,  lies  upon  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  is  a 
<riU  and  mountwnous  country,  nearly  covered  by  the  olFdhoota  of  the  Pho- 
nn  Pamaasua  and  the  ^lolian  Coraz.  ^tolia  and  Avamania,  sepa- 
rated by  the  river  Achelous,  are  also  mountainous,  the  greater  part  of  their 
RbEkc  beii^  occupied  by  a  continuation  of  the  hills  of  Ejwirus,  but  at  the 
a  few  fertile  plains  upon  the  banks  of  the  Achelous. 
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All  three  countries  ■were  the  batmts  of  rude  robber  tribes  even  as  late  aa 
the  Peloponnesian  war, 

§9.  The  Isthmus  which  coonecls  Central  Greece  wilh  the  sonthem 
peninsula  is  bo  Butall  in  comparison  with  the  outspread  Ibnn  of  the  latter, 
tliat  the  ancienU  regarded  the  peninBnU  as  an  island,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Pdoponnetiu,  or  the  island  of  Pelops,  from  the  mytlucal  hero  of  thia 
name.  Its  form  waa  compared  in  antiquity  to  the  leaf  of  the  plane-tree  or 
the  vine,  and  its  modem  name,  the  Morea,  was  bestowed  upon  it  fiom  its 
resemblance  to  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry. 

The  mountains  of  Peloponnesus  have  their  roots  in  the  centre  of  the 
counby,  from  which  they  branch  out  towards  the  sea.  This  central  re^on, 
called  Arcadia,  is  the  Switzerland  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  ring  of  mountains,  forming  a  kind  of  natural  wall,  which  separates  it 
from  the  other  Peloponnesian  states.  These  mount^ns  are  unbroken  en 
the  northern,  eaUem,  and  southern  frontiers,  and  it  is  only  od  the  western 
side  that  the  waters  of  the  Alphens,  the  chief  river  in  the  peninsula,  find 
their  way  through  a  narrow  opening  towards  die  Ionian  Sea.  It  is  on  the 
northern  frvntier  that  the  Arcadian  mountains  are  the  loftiest  and  most 
massive  ;  and  at  the  nortbeaslem  extremity  of  the  country  Mount  Cyllen^ 
riBes  to  the  height  of  7,788  teet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  grand  and 
majestic  object  aa  seen  from  the  Isthmus  and  the  Corinthian  Gnlf, 

S  10.  The  other  chief  divisions  of  Peloponnesus  were  Achaia,  Alalia, 
Laconia,  Messenia,  and  Elis.  Achaia  was  a  narrow  slip  of  country  lying 
between  the  northern  barrier  of  Arcadia  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  It  is 
intersected  by  numerous  ranges  of  hills,  which  descend  from  the  Arcadian 
mountains,  and  either  run  out  into  the  sea  in  the  form  of  bold  promon- 
tories, or  subside  before  reaching  the  shore.  The  plains  thus  left  on  the 
coast,  and  the  valleys  between  the  mountuns,  are  for  the  most  part  very 
fertile. 

Argolis  was  used  as  a  collective  term  to  signify  the  territories  of  several 
independent  states.  Of  these  the  most  important  were  Corinth  and  Sicyon, 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  Aj^os,  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  Argolic  Gulf,  in  a  plain  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length  and 
from  four  to  five  in  breadth.  The  reminder  of  Argolis  conusted  of  a 
rocky  peninsula  between  the  Saronic  and  Argolic  Gulfi,  containing  at  ita 
eastern  extremity  tlie  territories  of  Epidaurus,  Traezen,  and  Ilermione. 

Laconia  and  Mettenta  occupied  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Peloponnesus 
from  sea  to  sea.  Tliey  were  separated  by  the  lofty  range  of  Taygetus,  run- 
ning from  north  to  south  and  terminating  in  the  promontory  of  Tffinarum 
(now  Cape  Matapan),  the  southernmost  point  of  Greece  and  Europe. 
Along  the  eastern  side  of  Laconia  the  range  of  Mount  Pamon  extends 
fiwn  north  to  south  parallel  to  that  of  Taygetus,  and  terminates  in  the 
promontory  of  Malea.  Between  these  two  ranges  is  the  valley  of  the 
Eurotas,  in  which  Sparta  stood,  and  which  south  of  thia  city  opens  out 
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alo  ft  plwn  ot  considerable  extent  towards  the  Laconiaa  Gulf.  Messenia 
in  Uke  Duuiner  was  drained  by  the  Pamieus,  whose  plain  m  still  more 
eiteatire  and  fertile  than  that  of  the  Eurotas. 

Mt  was  the  region  between  Ihe  western  barrier  of  Arcadia  and  the 
Loian  Sea.  It  ia  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  the  offshoots  of  the 
Arcadian  mountains,  but  contiuna  several  plains.  In  the  centre  of  the 
isoBtrj  is  the  memorable  pliun  of  Olympia,  through  which  the  Alpheus 
floae,  and  in  which  the  dty  of  Pisa  stood. 

S 11.  The  numerous  islands  which  line  the  Grecian  shores  were  occn- 
papied  m  historical  times  by  the  Grecian  race.  Of  these  the  most  impor- 
tant was  Euhaa,  ninety  miles  in  length,  stretching  along  the  coasts  of 
B(Botia  and  Attica.  Through  it  ran  from  north  to  south  a  long  chain  of 
Etotmlaiiis,  which  may  be  regarded  as.  a  oontiiiuatioa  of  the  range  of  Ossa 
andPelioQ.  South  of  Eubcea  was  the  group  c^  islands  called  the  Oyeladts, 
jpig  round  I>e)os  as  a  centre ;  and  east  of  these  were  the  Sporadei,  near 
the  Asiatic  coast  South  of  these  groups  lay  the  two  large  islands  of,  Crete 
lod  Bhoda.  In  the  Saronic  Gulf  between  Attica  and  Argolis  were  the 
celebrated  islands  of  Salamit  and  j^ina,  the  former  reckoned  as  part  of 
Attica,  and  the  latter  long  the  rival  and  eyesore  of  Athens.  Off  the 
Teslem  coast  of  Greece,  in  the  ^nian  Sea,  Ve  find  (Areyra  opposite 
£peins,  OepkaBenia  and  Hhaea  apposite  Acamania,  and  Zacyn&iit  near 
the  coast  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  Oy^tra  was  separated  by  a  narrow 
duHDel  irom  the  southern  extremity  of  Laconic 

f  12.  The  physical  features  of  the  country  exercised  an  important  infln- 
mce  upon  the  political  destinies  of  the  people.  Greece  is  one  of  the  most 
wuntAinous  countries  of  Europe.  Its  surface  is  occupied  by  a  number  <A 
EmiU  plains,  either  entirely  surrounded  by  limestone  mountains  or  open 
Dolf  to  the  se&  Mountains,  not  rivers,  have  in  aU  ages  proved  the 
grealesl  barriers  to  intercourse  between  neighboring  trib«.  This  was  the 
cise  in  Greece,  and  thus  the  very  nature  of  the  land  tended  to  produce 
itot  laige  number  of  independent  states  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
E^ienomeoa  in  Grecian  history.  Each  of  the  principal  Grecian  cities  was 
fnoded  in  one  of  the  small  plains  already  described  ;  and  as  the  moun- 
l*ii»  which  separated  it  from  its  neighbors  were  lofty  and  ru^ed,  it  grew 
op  in  solitary  independence,  and  formed  its  own  character  before  it  could 
b*  afiected  by  any  external  influence. 

The  moontainous  nature  of  the  country  also  protected  it  from  foreign 
ionnoa,  as  well  as  rendered  it  difficult  for  one  section  of  the  Grecian  race 
U  eabdne  the  rest.  The  Yale  of  Tempo  between  Mounts  Ossa  and  Olym- 
)>n,  the  pass  of  Thennopybe  between  Northern  and  Central  Greece,  the 
puses  over  Motmt  Cithieron  between  B<cotia  and  Attica,  aitd  those  over 
■^  Geraneaa  and  Onean  Mountiuns  on  either  side  of  the  Isthmus,  could 
wily  be  defended  by  a  handfiil  of  resolute  men  agtunst  vastly  superior 
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But,  while  the  Grecian  stales  were  eepai^ed  &om  their  nearest  nej^ 
bora  by  their  mountains,  the  sea  afforded  tliem  easy  intercourse  with  one 
another  aad  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  One  of  the  moet  striking  pecu- 
liarities of  the  get^raphj  of  Greece  is  the  wond«^  extent  o(  its  wa- 
coa£t  In  this  respect  it  has  the  advantage  over  every  otber  counlry 
of  Europe.  Although  its  sur&ce  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  FoTtDgil, 
its  line  of  coast  exceeds  that  <tf  the  whole  peninsula  <^  Portugal  uid 
Spain,  ^'ot  only  is  it  surrounded  by  the  aea  on  every  side  except  on  Its 
northern  Irontier,  but  its  coast  is  also  broken  by  a  number  of  bays  and 
gulfs  running  Car  into  the  land.  Thus  almost  every  Grecian  state  had 
ready  and  easy  access  to  the  sea,  and  Arcadia  was  almost  the  only  politi- 
cal division  that  did  not  possess  some  tcrritoiy  upon  the  coast. 

§  13.  Of  all  natural  objects  the  mountains  and  the  Bea  have  ever  been 
the  most  powerful  instruments  in  moulding  the  intellectual  character  of  a 
people.  The  Greeks  were  both  moonlaineers  and  mariners,  and  as  sneh 
they  posseiised  the  susceptibility  to  external  imju^ssioDs,  the  love  of  free- 
dom, and  ihe  spirit  of  adventure,  which  have  alwaj-s  characterized,  more 
or  less,  tlie  inhubitants  of  mountainous  and  maritime  districts.  The  poet- 
ical beauty  of  the  Grecian  mountains  has  often  called  forth  the  admkation 
of  modem  travellers.  Their  craggy,  broken  forms  and  rich  wlvery  coltff 
give  to  tlie  Grecian  landscape  a  peculiar  charm,  and  Justify  the  description 
of  the  poet  Gray,  when  be  speaks  of  Greece  aa  a  loud 

"  Where  encli  oJd  potEc  mountatn 
IngpirnCion  breuthei  ■round." 

The  beauty  of  the  scenery  is  still  further  enhanced  by  the  gorgeous  atmos- 
phere in  which  every  object  is  bathed.  To  a  native  of  the  northern  lati- 
tudes of  Europe  nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  Grecian  climate  than  the 
transparent  cle^uness  of  the  air  and  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  sky. 

When  Euripides  represents  the  Athenians  as 

"  Ever  dclic«lely  marching 

Ihrougb  moit pflbitidiwr,"*l 

he  is  guilly  of  no  poetical  exaggeration,  and  the  violet  color  which  the 
Soman  poet  assigns  to  the  hills  of  Hymettne  t  is  literally  true. 

§  14.  Greece  is  deficient  in  a  regular  supply  of  water.  During  the 
autumnal  and  winter  months  the  nun,  which  falls  in  large  quantities,  fills 
n  the  limestone  of  the  hills  and  is  earned  off  by  torrents.  In 
is  almost  unknown,  and  the  beds  of  the  torrents  full  of  walcf 
in  the  winter  then  become  mvines,  perfectly  dry  and  overgrown  with 
shrobs.  Even  the  rivers,  which  are  partly  supplied  by  springs,  dwindle 
in  the  summer  into  very  insignificant  streams.     Mone  of  the  Grecian  rivers 

*  Ad  Aia  XofiirporaTov 
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ire  navigable,  and  the  Achelous,  mhich  U  tlie  most  considerable  of  all,  has 
I  MHirse  of  onlj  130  miles. 

The  chief  productions  of  Greece  in  tuicient  times  were  wheat,  barley, 
Bax,  wine,  and  oiL  The  hills  afibrded  excellent  pasture  for  cattle,  and  in 
utiqDily  were  covered  wilh  forests,  though  they  are  at  present  nearly  des- 
tiiate  of  wood. 

In  almost  every  part  of  Greece  there  were  rich  Tcins  of  marble,  aSbrd- 
ing  materials  for  the  architect  and  the  sculpt^,  such  as  hoi'dly  any  other 
toaatij  in  the  world  possesses.  The  limestone,  of  which  most  of  its  moun- 
tuns  is  composed,  is  well  adapted  tor  military  architecture ;  and  it  b  to 
this  hard  and  intractable  atone  that  we  owe  those  massive  polygonal  walls, 
of  which  the  remains  stiU  crown  the  summits  of  so  many  Grecian  hills. 
Laorinm  near  the  southern  entremitj  of  Attica  yielded  a  considerable 
quantity  of  silver,  but  otherwise  Greece  was  poor  in  the  predous  metals. 
Irra  was  found  in  the  range  of  Taygetus  in  Laconia,  and  copper  as  well  as 
iron  near  Chalcis  in  Eubcca. 

5  15.  The  climate  of  Greece  appears  to  have  been  more  healthy  in 
tocient  times  than  it  is  at  present.  The  malaria  which  now  poisons  the 
tlDHMphere  in  the  stunmer  months  could  not  have  existed  to  the  same 
enent  when  the  land  was  more  thickly  peopled  and  more  carefully  cul- 
livated.  Owing  to  the  inecpialfties  of  its  eurftice,  to  its  Wly  mountains  and 
depressed  valleys,  the  climate  varies  greatly  in  different  districts.  In  the 
b^hlands  in  the  interior  the  winter  is  often  long  and  rigorous,  the  snow 
Iring  upon  the  ground  till  late  in  the  spring,  while  in  the  lowlands  open 
W  the  sea,  severe  weather  is  ahiiost  unknown.  The  rigor  of  winter  is  fre- 
quently experienced  in  the  higlilands  of  Mantinea  and  Teg^a  in  the  month 
of  March,  while  at  the  same  time  the  genial  warmth  of  spring  is  felt  in  the 
[Mns  of  ArgDS  and  Laconia,  and  almost  the  heat  of  summer  in  the  low 
gnnods  at  the  head  of  the  Slessenian  Gulf.  To  this  diflitrence  in  climate 
ibe  aocieiils  attributed  the  difference  in  the  intelleeiual  character  of  the 
DitiTes  of  various  districts.  Thus  the  dulness  of  the  Bocotiiuis  was  ascribed 
to  the  dampness  and  thickness  of  their  atmosphere,  while  the  dry  and  clear 
sir  of  Attka  was  supposed  to  sbitrpen  the  fiiculties  of  its  inhabilanla. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE  EAJtLIEBT  DIHABITANTB   OF  OREBCE. 

)  1.  Legendary  Cb&racter  of  early  Grsciui  History.  1 3.  Lc^eods  of  Um  Ora«kl  rwp«cdng 
tholr  Origin,  t  3.  The  Helienee  Bad  tb«r  Diffailon  In  Greece.  S  t.  Connection  of  Um 
HeUonee  with  the  lado-Eoropaui  Stem.  ^  G.  The  Peluginni.  ^  fl.  Foreign  Settlen  ta 
Oreeca.  t  "<■  Egyptian  Colonlea  of  Cecropa  and  Danaot.  t  ^  PhrygLu  Colony  of  Pe- 
lopa.    t  S.  FhoenJcIan  Colony  of  Cadiniu. 

§  1.  The  clonds  which  envelop  the  earlj  history  of  Greece  are  lighted 
□p  bj  the  brilliant  bnes  of  Grecian  fable  ;  but  the  reader  must  carefullj' 
gtiard  agtunet  believing  in  the  reality  of  the  penoneges  or  of  the  events 
commemorated  by  these  beautiful  legends.  Some  of  them,  it  ia  trae,  prob- 
ably sprang  out  of  events  which  actually  occurred,  and  may  theretbre 
contiun  a  kernel  of  historical  truth ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  distinguish- 
ing between  what  is  true  and  what  is  false,  between  the  historical  facts  and 
their  subsequent  embellishments.  Till  events  are  recorded  in  writteQ 
documents,  no  materiaU  exist  for  a  trustworthy  history ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  epoch  known  by  the  name  of  the  first  Olympiad,  correspondJi^  to 
the  year  776  before  Christ,  that  the  Greeks  began  to  employ  writing  as  • 
means  fia*  perpetuating  the  memoiy  of  any  hlBtorical  focts.    Before  that 
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poiod  eTerything  is  vague  and  uncertain ;  and  fijr  two  centuries  aller^ 
wards  ve  meet  with  only  a  few  bolated  events,  and  possess  Dothuig  in  the 
fiiim  of  a  continaous  history.  But  even  the  mythical  age  must  not  be 
passed  over  entirely.  In  all  cases  the  traditions  of  a  people  are  worthy  of 
Rcord ;  and  this  ie  especially  true  of  the  Greeks,  whoae  legends  moulded 
their  fiith  and  influenced  their  conduct  down  to  the  latest  times. 

J  2.  Few  uUioDS  have  pud  mot«  attention  to  their  genealogy  than  the 
Greeks.  In  modem  times  families  are  ambitious  of  tracing  back  their 
origin  to  some  illustrious  ancestor ;  but  in  Greece  this  feeling  was  not  con- 
fined to  tamilies,  but  pervaded  alike  all  associations  of  men.  Every  petty 
tribe  or  clan  claimed  descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  whose  name  vaa 
borne  hy  each  member  of  the  community.  This  ancestor  was  usually 
r^resentcd  as  the  son  or  immediate  descendant  of  a  god,  or  else  as  sprung 
from  tlie  earth,*  whidt  was  in  stidi  cases  regarded  as  a  divine  being. 
Thus  the  Greek  pet^le  considered  themBcIvcs  the  children  of  one  common 
fidher,  in  whose  name  they  gloried  as  the  symbol  of  fraternity.  This 
■Doestor  vaa  Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrtha,  from  whom  the 
people  derived  the  name  of  Hellenes.  Hellen  had  three  sons,  Bonis, 
Xnthos,  and  .^^lus.  Of  these  Dorus  and  -Solos  gave  their  names  to  the 
l>Bians  and  .^olians ;  and  Xuthos,  through  his  two  sons,  Ion  and  Aclueas, 
became  the  forefather  of  the  lonians  and  Achfeans.  In  this  way  the  four 
great  divisions  of  the  Greek  race,  the  Dorians,  .Solians,  lonians,  and 
Adueaus,  were  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Hellen. 

S  3.  The  descent  of  the  Hellenes  fr'om  a  common  ancestor,  Hellen,  wag 
a  fhndamental  article  in  the  popular  &ith.  It  was  a  general  practice  in 
antiquity  to  invent  fictitious  persons  for  the  purpose  c^  expl^ning  names  of 
whidi  the  origin  was  buried  in  obscurity.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Hellen 
and  his  sons  came  into  being.  But  though  they  never  had  any  real  e:dst- 
ence,  their  history  may  be  regarded  as  the  traditional  history  of  the  races 
to  -whom  they  gave  their  names.  Thus,  when  we  are  told  that  Hellen 
rdgoed  in  the  Sooth  of  Thessaly,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Othrys,  which 
was  the  part  of  Greece  first  called  Hellas,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
Greeks  believed  this  district  to  be  the  original  abode  of  their  race.  In 
like  manner  tite  migrations  of  the  sons  of  Hellen  from  the  South  of  Thes- 
sdy,  and  th«r  settlements  in  the  different  parts  of  Greece,  represent  the 
ament  belief  respecting  the  early  histoiy  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the 
laee. 

.£alDa  succeeded  hii  father  Hellen  as  king  of  Hellas  in  Thessaly,  but 
ias  descendants  occupied  a  great  part  of  Central  Greece,  as  &r  as  the  Isth- 
Bws  of  Corinth,  and  also  took  possession  of  the  western  coast  of  Pelopoit- 
mas.  The  JSolians  were  the  most  widely  diffused  of  all  the  descendants 
vtBtSen.     HJany  of  their  towns,  such  as  Corinth  and  lolcus  in  Thessaly 
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were  utnoled  upon  tbe  coast,  and  the  woisbip  of  Foseidon  (Neptime),  tbe 
god  of  tlie  seft,  prevailed  extensivelj  among  theni. 

The  Acfaeana  aj^teKr  in  the  laUer  part  of  the  Heroic  Age  as  the  most 
warlike  of  the  Grecian  ntcei>.  At  that  time  they  arc  represented  aa  inhab' 
iting  the  original  abode  of  the  Hellenes  in  Theseal;,  and  also  the  cities  of 
MTcenee,  Argos,  and  Sparta,  in  the  Feloponneens.  The  most  distinguished 
of  the  Grecian  heroes  in  tbe  Trojan  war  were  Achsans ;  and  such  was 
the  celebri^  of  the  race  at  Ihat  period,  that  Homer  frequently  ^ves  thdr 
name  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Dorians  and  lonians  ore  of  far  less  importance  in  the  ancient 
legends,  though  they  afterwarda  became  the  two  leading  races  in  Greece, 
to  whom  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  respectively  belonged.  The  IXirians 
were  almost  confined  to  the  small  raoantainous  district  named  afier  them, 
lying  between  Tbessaly  and  Fhocis ;  the  lonians  were  found  chiefly  in 
Attica  and  along  the  narrow  slip  of  coast  in  the  North  of  FelopODnesns, 
which  in  histmical  times  was  known  by  the  name  t^  Achaia. 

S  4>  Such  was  the  general  belief  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the  early  dif- 
fusion of  their  race.  But  it  is  natural  for  us  to  go  farther  back,  and  to 
endeavor  to  ascertain  the  real  origin  of  the  people.  Now  the  only  sure 
and  certain  means  of  ascertaining  tbe  ori^  of  any  people  is  a  knowledge 
of  its  language.  IVadidon  misleads  as  often  as  it  guides  the  inquirer ;  and 
the  indicadons  afibrded  by  mythdogy,  nuuiners,  and  custtoos  are  frequently 
deceptive  and  always  vague.  Limgnage,  on  tbe  other  hand,  is  an  endui^ 
ing  memorial ;  and,  whatever  chuiges  it  may  have  undergone  in  the  course 
of  agee,  it  rarely  loses  those  fundamental  ^ments  which  proclmm  its 
origin  and  affinities.  If  then  we  conduct  our  inquiry  into  the  origm  of  the 
Greek  pet^le  by  means  <^  their  language,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  comii^ 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  Greek  language  is  a  member  of  that 
great  family  of  languages  to  which  modem  scholars  have  given  the  name 
of  ludo-European.  The  varioua  nations  speaking  the  different  varieties  cf 
this  languf^  were  originally  one  people,  inhabiting  the  high  table-land  <tf 
Central  Asia.  At  some  period,  long  antecedent  to  all  profane  histmy,  they 
issued  from  their  primeval  seals,  and  spread  over  a  considerable  portion 
both  of  Asia  and  of  Europe.  In  Asia  the  ancient  Hindoos,  wbo  spoke 
Sanscrit,  and  the  Medes  and  Persians,  whose  language  was  the  Zend,  were 
the  two  principal  branches  of  this  people.  In  Europe  the  Germans,  Pelas- 
gians,  Slavonians,  and  Celts  were  the  four  chief  varieties.  It  is  foreign  to 
our  present  purpose  to  give  any  account  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo- 
Eunq>ean  family  ;  but  a  few  remarks  mast  be  made  upon  the  Pelaegiaoa, 
from  whom  the  Greeks  derived  their  origin. 

S  5.  The  Folasgians  are  represented  by  the  Greeks  themselves  as  the 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  their  land.  Tbe  primitive  name  of  Greece  is 
■aid  to  have  been  Felasgia.  In  the  historical  period,  those  parts  cf  Greece 
which  had  been  subject  to  the  fewest  changes  of  inhabitants  were  supposed 
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to  be  peapW  hj  the  desceodanta  of  the  PeUsgius.  Hub  wbb  especiaU^ 
the  case  with  Arcadia  and  Attica,  whidi  dauned  to  have  been  inhabited 
bj  the  suae  Uibes  from  time  immemfmaL  The  Pelmgiaiia  were  spread 
via  the  Italian  as  veil  as  the  Gredan  peninsula ;  and  the  FetaEgic  lan- 
ginge  thus  fonncd  the  ba^  of  the  Latin  aa  veil  as  of  the  Gireek,  It  is 
trae  dut  Herodotas  speaks  of  the  Pelagic  as  a  fiveign  language,  totally 
fadaet  fivm  the  Greek  ;  but  his  teOimoaj  on  audi  a  subject  is  not  enii- . 
tkd  to  aaj  weig^  since  the  ancients  were  lamentably  deflcieot  in  philo- 
logies koowlei^  and  had  no  no^n  of  the  affimty  of  laogof^es. 

Of  the  Pelasgians  themselrea  our  injonnation  is  scanty.  They  were 
■ot  mere  barbarians.  They  are  represeoted  as  tilling  the  ground  and 
dweDisg  in  w^led  cities.*  Their  religion  ^ipears  to  have  been  eseen- 
tiilly  the  tarae  as  the  religieo  of  the  HeUeneg.  Their  great  divinity  was 
Zens,  tbe  iratioiud  Hclleatc  god,  and  the  chi^  seat  of  his  worship  was 
IDndona  in  Epiras.  Hence  Huner  girea  to  the  Dodontean  Jore  the  title 
of  Pelasgic ;  and  his  oracle  at  Dodooa  was  always  regarded  as  the  moet 
ueieDt  in  Greece. 

Ihe  Peiaagians  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  snch  as  the  Hellenes, 
leleges,  Caucones,  and  others.  In  what  respects  the  Hellenes  were  snpe- 
riof  to  the  other  Pelasgic  tribes  we  do  not  know ;  but  they  appear  at  the 
first  dawn  of  histi>ry  as  the  dominant  race  in  Greece.  The  rest  of  the 
Fda^ians  disappeared  before  them  or  were  incorporated  with  them; 
ibeir  (Meet  of  the  Pelasgic  tongue  became  the  language  of  Greece ;  and 
tbeir  worship  of  the  OlymjHaa  Zens  gradually  aapfdanted  the  man  ancient 
wonUp  of  the  Dodoneean  god. 

f  6.  The  civilisation  ot  the  Greelts  and  t&e  development  of  their  lati- 
pnge  bear  bD  tbe  muks  of  home  growth,  and  probably  were  little  afibctsd 
br  broffi  influence.  Tbe  traditions,  however,  of  the  Gre^  would  point 
Id  s  contrary  oonchidon.  It  was  a  general  belirf  among  them,  that  tbe 
Peln^ans  were  redumed  from  borfotuism  by  Oriental  8tranfi;ets,  who  set- 
tled in  dte  cooDtry  and  iutroduced  among  (he  rude  inhabitauts  the  first 
^MHnts  of  civilization.  Many  of  these  tradi^ns,  however,  are  not 
iKJaa  legends,  bat  owe  their  origin  to  the  philosophical  speculati(MiB  of 
1  Wer  age,  which  loved  to  represeot  an  ima^nary  progress  of  society,  from 
He  tine  when  men  fed  on  acorns  and  ran  wild  in  woods,  to  the  time  when 
ky  betwme  onited  into  political  ccmmuniliee  and  owned  the  suf^emacy 
rf  tw  and  reason.  The  speculative  Greeks  who  visited  li^ypt  in  the 
U&  and  fiiUi  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  were  profoundly  im- 
pMSul  with  the  monuments  of  the  old  Egyptian  monarchy,  which  eves  in 
*^  eaily  age  of  the  worid  indicated  a  gray  and  boaiy  anti(|nity.  Hie 
Egjptiaa  priests  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  impreeaion  made 
Vi  their  visitors,  and  told  the  latter  many  a  wondrous  tale  to  prove  flnt 

*  A  krOBed  CovD  WM  cillod  Larima  bj  the  Pelu^aia. 
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the  civilizaticm,  the  arta,  and  even  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  all  came  inm 
the  land  of  the  Nile.  These  tales  found  eas^  believers ;  they  were  carried 
back  to  Greece,  and  repeated  with  Tarious  modificati<Hu  and  embellieh- 
ments ;  and  thus,  no  doubt,  arose  the  greater  number  of  the  traditions 
respecting  Egj'ptian  colonies  in  Greece. 

§  7.  Although  we  may  therefore  reject  with  safety  the  traditions  re- 
specting  these  Egyptian  colonies,  two  are  of  bo  much  celebrity  that  tltey 
cannot  be  passed  over  entirely  in  an  account  of  the  early  aiges  of  Greece. 
Attica  is  stud  to  have  been  indebted  for  the  arts  of  dvilized  life  to  Cecrops, 
a  native  of  Sais  in  Egypt  To  him  is  ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  city 
of  Athens,  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  the  introduction  of  religions 
rites  and  ceremonies.  The  Acropolis  or  dtadel  <^  Athens,  to  whidi  the 
original  dty  was  confined,  c<»itinued  to  bear  the  name  of  Cecropia  even  in 
later  times.  Argoa,  in  like  manner,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Egyptian  Danaus,  who  fled  to  Greece  with  his  fifty  daughters  to  escape 
from  the  peisecution  of  their  suitors,  ^e  fifty  sons  of  his  brother  .Xgyptns. 
The  Egyptian  stranger  was  elected  king  by  the  natives,  and  from  him  the 
tribe  of  the  Danai  derived  their  name,  which  Homer  ireqnently  uses  as  a 
general  appellation  for  the  Greeks.  The  only  &ct  which  lends  any  coon- 
tenance  to  the  existence  of  an  £^yptian  colony  in  Greece  is  the  discoveiy 
of  the  remains  of  two  pyramids  at  no  great  distance  from  Argos ;  but  this 
form  of  building  is  not  confined  to  ^^Tpt  Pyramids  are  found  in  India, 
Babylonia,  and  Mexico,  and  may  therefore  have  been  erected  by  the  eaiiy 
inhabitants  of  Greece  independently  of  any  connection  with  Egypt 

§  8.  Another  colony,  not  less  celebrated  and  not  more  credible  than  the 
two  just  mentioned,  is  the  one  led  fhan  Asia  by  Felops,  from  whom  the 
southern  peninsula  of  Greece  derived  its  name  of  Pelopwmesua.  Pelops 
is  usually  represented  as  a  native  of  Sipylns  in  Fhrygia,  and  the  eon  <^  the 
wealthy  King  Tantalus.  By  means  of  his  riches,  which  he  brought  with 
him  into  Greece,  he  became  king  of  Mycente  and  the  founder  of  a  power- 
ful dynasty,  one  cf  the  most  renowned  in  the  Heroic  Age  of  Greece. 
From  him  was  descended  Agamemnon,  who  led  the  Grecian  host  against 
Troy. 

§  9.  The  case  is  difierent  with  the  Phtenician  colony,  which  is  sud  to 
have  been  founded  by  Cadmns  at  Thebes  in  Bo»)tia.  We  have  decisive 
evidence  that  the  Pbcnnidans  planted  colonies  at  an  early  period  in  the 
islands  ot  Greece  ;  and  it  is  only  natural  to  believe  that  they  also  settled 
upon  the  shwes  of  the  mtunlaad.  Whether  there  was  such  a  person  tts 
the  Phcentcian  Cadmus,  and  whether  he  built  the  town  called  Cadmea, 
which  afterwards  became  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  as  the  ancient  legends 
relate,  cannot  be  determined ;  but,  setting  aside  all  tradition  on  the  sal>- 
ject,  there  is  one  &ct  which  proves  indisput^ly  an  early  interconrse  be- 
tween Fhcenicia  and  Greece.  It  was  to  the  Phcenicians  that  the  Greeks 
.were  indebted  for  the  art  of  writing ;  for  both  the  names  and  the  fonns  o 
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Ae  letten  in  the  Greek  alphabet  are  evidently  derived  from  the  Phoe- 
Bdan.  With  this  exception  the  Oriental  strangers  left  no  permanent 
tnce  <^  their  settlements  in  Greece ;  and  the  population  of  the  country 
enliniied  to  be  essentially  Grecian,  uncontaminated  hj  any  foreign  ele- 


Pirii,  baa  tba  f^elan  Scalptnrai.* 


*  Id  thB  Olj-ptothek  at  Munich.  —  JBb. 
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A^x,  from  the  f^elan  Senlptnra*.* 
CHAPTER  n. 

THE   GRECIAN  HEKOEft. 

f  1.  HyUilonl  Chnraotar  O.  lb*  IlenHc  Age.  f  a.  ITercnlu.  f  B.  Thsaens.  f  4.  Minos. 
(  E.  Voytigt  oC  the  ArROCWiiti.  \  fl.  The  Seven  sgniqht  Theba  and  the  Eplgoni.  ^  7,  Tha 
Trojui  War  an  reliiMd  In  the  IliHiL  f  8.  Lnler  Additions,  f  9.  Betnm  of  the  OracIaD 
Heroes  from  Troy.  ^  10.  Date  of  the  Fail  of  Imy.  S  11.  Whether  tbe  Heroic  Legends 
cnntain  any  Hlitorloal  Facts.  S  11.  Tbe  Homeric  Poeooa  preeeat  a  Pictnre  of  a  Boal 
State  of  Sociat;. 

S  !■  It  was  iinirersallj  believed  b^  the  Greeks,  that  th^  native  land 
tTHs  in  the  earlier  agea  ruled  by  a  noble  race  of  beings,  po3.se83ing  a  snper- 
human  though  not  a  divine  nature,  and  auperiw  to  ordinary  men  la 
strength  of  bodj  and  greatness  of  souL  These  are  the  Heroes  of  Grecian 
inytholojiy,  whose  exploits  and  adventures  form  the  great  mine  frran  which 
the  Greeks  derived  inexhaustible  materials  for  their  poetiy, — 


According  to  mythical  chronology  the  Heroic  Age  constitutes  a  period 
of  about  two  hundred  years,  from  the  firat  appearance  of  the  HeUenea  in 
Thessaly  to  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  Troy.  Since  the  legends  of 
tlus  period  belong  to  mythology  and  not  to  history,  they  find  their  prc^r 

•  In  the  atnitolhdc  at  Mtuiich.  —  Ed. 
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pltcc  in  a  work  devoted  to  the  fonner  subject  But  some  of  them  are  so 
dcMly  mterwoven  with  the  historical  traditions  of  Greece  that  it  13  impos- 
abk  to  pass  them  hj  entirely.  Among  the  heroes  three  eUmd  conspicu- 
otAj  fonb :  Hercules,  the  national  hero  of  Greece ;  Theseus,  the  hero  of 
Attica ;  and  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  the  principal  founder  of  Grecian  law 
ud  dniiiation. 

{  !.  Of  all  the  Heroic  families  none  was  more  celebrated  than  that  of 
Dauns,  king  of  Ai^os.  In  the  fitUi  generation  we  find  it  personified  in 
Dune,  the  daughter  of  Acrisius,  whom  Zeue  wooed  in  a  shower  of  gold, 
and  beoime  by  her  the  father  of  Perseus,  the  celebrated  conqueror  of 
Medu^  Perseus  was  the  ancestor  of  Hercules,  being  the  great^^rand- 
&lbei  both  of  Alctnena  and  of  her  husband  Amphitryon.  According  to 
ihe  irell'knowTi  legend,  Zeus,  enamored  of  Alcmena,  assumed  the  form 
It' Amphitryon  in  his  absence,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Hercules. 
To  ifae  am  thus  b^otlen  Zens  had  destined  the  sovereignty  of  Argos ;  but 
ibe  jealoos  anger  of  Hera  (Juno)  raised  up  against  >iitii  an  opponent  and 
1  masier  in  the  person  of  Euryslheus,  another  descendant  of  Perseus,  at 
nioK  bidding  the  greatest  of  all  heroes  was  to  acliieve  those  wonderful 
libors  which  filled  the  whole  world  with  his  fhiae.  In  these  are  realized, 
n  a  magaificent  scale,  the  two  great  objects  of  andcnt  heroism,  —  the 
({i^tniction  of  physical  and  moral  evil,  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and 
Fc*er.  Such,  for  instance,  ore  the  labors  in  which  be  destroys  the  terri- 
bk  Nemean  lion  and  Lemean  hydra,  carries  off  the  girdle  of  Ares  frran 
R^ipalyle,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  and  seizes  the  golden  apples  of  the 
I&spcrides,  guarded  by  a  hundred-headed  dragon.  At  the  some  time, 
kowver,  we  perceive,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  Grecian  heroes,  that  the 
utraordinaty  endowments  of  Hercules  did  not  preserve  him  from  human 
leaiuess  and  error,  and  the  consequent  expiation  which  they  demanded. 
After  slaying  in  his  ungovernable  rage  his  friend  and  companion,  Iphitus, 
tile  wn  of  Eurytus,  he  is  seized  with  sickness,  becomes  the  slave  of  the 
Iriliaa  queen,  Omphale,  devotes  himself  to  effeminate  occupations,  and 
^uiki  into  luxuiy  and  wantonness.  At  a  subsequent  period  another  crime 
pwdaces  his  death.  The  rape  of  lol^,  the  daughter  of  the  same  Eurytus 
■W  SOD  he  bad  slain,  incites  his  wife  Deianira  to  send  him  the  filial 
slit,  pnsoned  with  the  blood  of  the  centaur,  Nessus.  Unable  to  endure 
lie  torments  it  occasions,  he  repairs  to  Mount  CEta,  which  becomes  the 
Wk  of  his  apotheosis.  As  he  ties  on  the  funeral  pile  there  erected  for 
^  V  Hyllus,  his  eldest  son  by  DeianTra,  a  cloud  descends  and  bears  him 
'fluaidst  thunder  and  lightning  to  Olympus,  where  he  is  received  among 
it  immortal  gods,  and,  being  reconciled  to  Uera,  receives  in  marriage  her 
iBi?hter  Heb^,  the  goddess  of  youth. 

i  3.  Theaens  was  the  son  of  ^geus,  kiug  of  Athens,  and  of  ^thra, 
^"^tn  of  Pittbens,  king  of  Trcezen.     On  his  return  to  Athens  .^^os 
w  £thra  behind  him  at  Trcezen,  enjoining  her  not  to  send  their  son  to 
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Athens  tUX  he  was  strong  enough  to  lift  from  beneuth  a  stone  of  prodigions 
weight  his  tather's  eword  and  sandals,  which  would  serve  as  tokens  of  re<v- 
ogaition.  Theseus,  when  grown  to  numhood,  accomplished  the  appointed 
feat  with  ease,  and  took  the  road  to  Athens  over  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
a  joumej  beset  with  many  dangers  &om  robbers,  who  barbarously  muti- 
lated or  kiUed  the  unhappy  wayfarers  who  fell  into  their  hands.  But 
Theseus  overcame  them  all,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Athens,  where  he  was 
recognized  by  -^geus,  and  declared  his  successor.  Among  his  many  mem- 
orable achievements  the  most  famous  was  his  deliverance  of  Athens  from 
the  frightful  tribute  imposed  upon  it  by  Alinos  for  the  murder  of  his  son. 
This  consisted  of  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens,  whom  the  Athenians 
were  compelled  to  send  every  nine  years  to  Crete,  there  to  be  devoured 
by  the  Minotaur,  a  monster  with  a  human  body  and  a  bull's  head,  which 
Minos  kept  concealed  in  an  iaeslricable  labyrinth.  The  third  ship  was 
already  on  the  point  of  sailing  with  its  cargo  of  innocent  victims,  i^en 
Theseus  offered  to  go  with  them,  hoping  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the 
horrible  tribute.  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  became  enamored  of 
the  hero,  and  havii^  supplied  him  with  a  clew  to  trace  the  windings  of  the 
labyrinth,  Theseus  succeeded  in  killing  the  monster,  and  in  tracking  his 
way  out  of  the  mazy  lair.  As  he  returned  towards  Athens,  the  pilot  for- 
got to  hobt  the  white  sail,  agreed  on  as  the  signal  of  success,  in  place  of 
the  black  wH  usually  carried  by  the  vessel  which  bore  that  melancholy 
tritnite,  whereupon  .^eus,  thinking  that  his  son  had  perished,  threw  him- 
self into  the  sea  which  a^rwarda  bore  his  name. 

Theseus,  having  now  ascended  the  throne,  proceeded  to  lay  the  fcmnd»- 
tions  of  the  fiiture  greatness  of  Athens.  He  united  into  one  political  body 
the  twelve  independent  states  into  which  Cecrops  bad  divided  Attica,  and 
made  Aliens  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom.  In  order  to  accommodate 
the  increased  population  of  the  city,  he  covered  with  buildings  the  ground 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  Cecropian  citadel ;  and  in  commemorati<m  of  the 
union,  he  instituted  the  festivals  of  the  FanatheuKa  and  Syncnkia  in  honor 
of  Athena  (Minerva),  the  patron  goddess  of  the  dty.  He  then  divided 
the  citizens  into  three  classes  ;  namely,  Mupatridte,  or  nobles,  Gtomori, 
or  husbandmen,  and  Hemiuryi,  or  artisans.  He  is  further  said  to  have 
establisbed  a  constitutitmal  government,  retaining  in  his  own  hands  only~ 
certain  definite  powers  and  privileges,  so  that  he  was  regarded  in  a  later 
age  as  the  founder  of  civil  equality  at  Athens.  He  also  extended  the 
Attic  territory  to  the  confines  of  Pelopcamesus,  and  established  the  games 
in  honor  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  which  were  celebrated  on  the  isthmus- 
He  subsequently  engaged  in  a  variety  <^  adventures  in  conjunction  witli 
HerculeaaQdPeirithouSjkingoftheLi^ithie.  But  on  his  return  to  Athens 
(ifter  these  exploits,  the  Athenians  refused  to  obey  him  any  longer,  where- 
upon he  retired  to  the  island  of  Scyros,  an  1  was  there  murdered  through 
<he  treachery  of  King  Lycomedea. 
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I  i  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  whose  story  is  connected  with  that  of  The- 
SCD3,  appear^  like  him,  the  representative  of  an  historical  and  civil  state 
of  tife.  Mino9  is  stud  to  have  received  the  bws  of  Crete  immediatelj 
hmZeiu;  and  tnulitions  uniformly  represent  him  as  king  of  the  sea. 
PwsesMDg  a  numerous  fleet,  he  reduced  the  Burrounding  islands,  especially 
the  Cyclodes,  under  his  dominion,  and  cleared  the  sea  of  pirates.  A  later 
bgend  recognizes  two  heroes  of  the  name  of  Minos  ;  one,  the  son  of  Zeus 
and  Enropa,  who  after  hid  death  l>ecame  a  judge  in  the  lower  woiid,  and 
Ibe  oilier  liis  grandson,  who  held  the  dominion  of  the  sea. 

{ 5.  If,  turning  from  the  exploits  of  individual  heroes,  we  examine 
tbe  enterprises  undertaken  by  a  collective  body  of  chieft,  we  shall  agfun 
&d  three  expeditions  more  celebrated  than  the  rest  These  are  the 
Yot^  of  the  Argonauts,  the  War  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  and  the 
Si^  of  Troy. 

Id  the  Voyage  of  the  Argonauts  the  JEoTlda  play  the  principal  part. 
Fdiaa,  a  descendant  of  .^olus,  had  deprived  his  half-brother  .S^n  of  his 
doouDioa  over  the  kingdom  of  lolcus  in  Thessaly.  When  Jason,  son  of 
i&on,  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  he  appeared  before  his  uncle  and  de- 
Hutded  back  his  throne.  .£3on  consented  only  on  condition  that  Jason 
eUnld  first  fetch  the  golden  fleece  from  .^a,*  a  re^on  in  the  farthest  East, 
niied  by  M-etes,  offspring  of  the  Sun-god.  Here  it  was  preserved  in  the 
grareof  Aies  (Mars),  engpended  upon  a  tree,  and  under  the  guardian- 
lUp  of  a  sleepless  dragon. 

The  Arg<^  a  ship  built  for  the  expedition,  gave  its  name  to  the  adven- 
tnreis,  who,  nnder  the  conduct  of  Jason,  embarked  in  the  harbor  of  lolcus, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  the  fleece.  They  consisted  of  the  most 
■nmrned  heroes  of  the  time.  Hercules  and  Theseus  are  mentioned  among 
Ihem,  as  well  as  the  principal  leaders  m  the  Trojan  war.  Jason,  however, 
is  the  central  figure  and  the  real  hero  of  Ihe  enterprise.  When  he  and  his 
ompankms  arrived,  after  many  adventures,  at  .^a.  King  .^^tes  promised 
to  deliver  io  him  the  golden  fleece,  provided  he  yoked  two  fire-breathing 
own  with  brazen  feet,  ploughed  with  them  a  piece  of  land,  sowed  in  the 
fiirrows  thus  mode  the  reminder  of  the  teeth  of  the  dragon  slain  by  Cad- 
nos,  and  vanquished  the  armed  men  that  would  start  from  his  seed.  Here 
liio,  K  in  the  legend  of  Theseus,  love  played  a  prominent  part.  Medea, 
the  daughter  of  .£etes,  who  was  skilled  in  magic  and  supernatural  arts, 
fimirihed  Jawn  with  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  lalrars  imposed 
''pon  him ;  and  as  her  father  still  delayed  to  surrender  the  fleece,  she  cast 
the  dragon  asleep  during  the  night,  seized  the  fleece,  and  set  sail  in  the 
^f^  with  her  beloved  Jason  and  his  companions.  JEetcs  pursued  them ; 
hit  tfler  many  long  and  strange  wanderings,  they  at  length  reached  lolcus 
■Bilfety. 

*  ldeiilifi«d  b;  the  Oneki  of  a  later  age  with  Colehit. 
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8  6.  In  the  Heroic  Age  Thebea  waa  already  one  of  the  prim^ipal  cities 
of  Greece.  Towards  the  close  of  this  period  it  became  (he  scene  of  the 
last  struggles  of  a  fated  race,  whose  legendary  history  is  so  full  of  human 
crime,  of  the  obscure  warnings  of  the  gods,  nnd  of  the  incTitable  march 
of  fate,  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  favorite  subjects  of  thp  tragic  poets  of 
Athens. 

Lai'ua,  king  of  Thebes,  waa  warned  by  an  oracle  to  beget  no  children, 
or  he  would  be  murdered  by  his  son.  He  neglected  the  prediction,  but  to 
obviate  its  effects  caused  his  son  Qildipua  by  Jocasta  to  be  ciiiosed  to 
death.  The  infant,  however,  was  eavcd  and  carried  to  Corinth,  where 
E]ng  Polybus  reared  him  as  his  own.  Grown  up  to  manhood,  and  stung 
by  the  reproaches  which  he  heard  cast  upon  his  birth,  CEdipus  consulted 
the  Delphic  om/?le  representing  his  parentage,  and  was  warned  by  it  not 
to  return  to  his  native  land,  aa  he  waa  there  destined  to  slay  his  father  and 
commit  incest  with  his  mother.  Qidipua,  believing  Polybua  to  be  hia  rcftl 
feither,  now  avoided  Corinth  and  took  the  road  to  Thebes,  but  by  so  doing 
incurred  the  very  fate  which  he  sought  to  avoid.  Meeting  Lalus  in  a  nar- 
row road,  he  slew  him  in  a  quarrel,  and  then,  proceeding  lo  Thebes,  obKuncd 
the  hand  of  hia  mother.  Queen  Jocasta,promi8edaa  areward  tolheman  who 
should  solve  a  riddle  propounded  by  the  Spbins,  a  monster  which  had  long 
infested  the  land,  but  which  was  driven  to  slay  itself  by  the  solution  of  its 
enigma.  Two  sons  and  two  daughters  were  the  fruit  of  the  incestuous 
marriage.  These  horrors  drew  down  a  pealilcnce  on  the  land,  and  in 
order  to  avert  it,  on  oracle  commanded  the  banishment  of  the  murderer  of 
XaTus.  The  inquiries  instituted  to  discover  the  guilty  man  revealed  the 
fatal  truth.  Jocasts  hangs  herself;  GiMipua,  unable  any  longer  to  bear 
the  light  of  day,  puts  out  his  eyes,  and  being  expelled  from  the  city  by  his 
two  sons,  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  prwiounces  «pon  them  a  curse  which 
speedily  takes  effect  In  a  struggle  for  undivided  dominion,  PoljTiices  is 
driven  out  of  Tliebes  by  his  brother,  and,  repairing  to  Argos,  obtains  the 
aid  of  King  Adrastus  to  reinstate  him  in  his  rights.  Besides  that  monarch. 
and  Polynices  five  other  heroes  join  the  expedition,  making  the  confederacy 
known  under  the  name  of  the  "  Seven  against  Thebes."  All  of  them 
except  Adrastus  are  stain,  whilst  Polynices  and  Eteocles  fiUl  by  each 
other's  hands. 

Ten  years  later  the  sons  of  the  allied  princes  undertake  another  expe- 
dition against  Thebes  in  order  to  avenge  their  fitlhers'  fate,  hence  called 
the  war  of  the  Epiffoni,  or  the  Descendants.  It  proved  successful. 
Thebes  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground  aflcr  the  greater  part  of  its 
inhabitants  had  left  the  city  on  the  advice  of  the  prophet  Tiresias. 

g  7.  In  mythological  chronology  the  war  of  the  Epigoni  immediately 
precedes  the  expedition  against  Troy,  whose  legend  fonns  the  termination 
of  the  Heroic  age.  While  it  was  the  last,  it  was  also  the  greatest  of  all 
the  Heroic  achievements.  It  formed  the  subject  of  innumerable  epic  poems, 
and  has  been  immortalized  by  the  genius  of  Homer. 
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Puis,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Ilium  or  Troy,  abused  the  hospitali^  of 
Kenelaus,  king  of  Spaita,  by  canying  off  hia  wife,  Helen,  th^  moat  beao- 
tifiil  woman  of  the  age.  All  the  Grecian  prioces  looked  upon  the  outrage 
aa  one  cranioitted  agunst  themselvea.  Responding  to  the  call  of  Meae- 
laiu,  they  assemble  in  arms,  elect  his  brother,  Agamenmon,  kiog  of  My- 
tense,  leader  of  the  expeditioa,  and  sail  acroas  the  JEgcan  in  nearlj 
twelve  hundred  ships  to  recover  the  faithless  fair  one.  Several  of  the 
confederate  heroes  excel  Agamemnon  in  fame.  Among  them  Achilles, 
diief  of  the  Thcssallan  lilyrmidons,  stands  prcemineitt  in  strength,  beauty, 
and  vator,  whilst  Odjsscus,  king  of  Itliaca,  surpasses  all  the  rest  in  the  men- 
tal qoalitics  of  eounacl,  subtilty,  and  eloquence.  Tlius,  though  by  opposite 
endowmeDts,  these  two  heroes  form  the  centre  of  the  group.  Next  to 
them  we  obaervc  the  aged  Nestor,  kbg  of  Pylus,  distinguished  for  his 
wisdom  and  experience ;  the  valiant  Diomcdes,  king  of  At^oa,  soa  of 
Tfdeos,  slun  at  Thebes,  and  one  of  the  Epigoni ;  the  Xelainonian  Aios 
(Ajaz)  of  Salamis,  who,  though  somewhat  heavy  and  unwieldy,  is  next  to 
Achilles  in  person  and  fighting  power ;  and  lastly,  Idomeneus  of  Crete,  a 
giaodson  of  Minos. 

Among  the  Trojans,  Hector,  one  of  the  arais  of  Pnani,  ia  most  dlstin- 
gai^hed  for  henuc  qualities,  and  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  his  hand- 
some but  effeminate  brother,  Paris.  Next  to  Hector  in  valor  stands  ^^neaa, 
fonof  Anchises  and  A|)hrodit«  (Venus).  Even  the  gods  take  part  in  the 
GODtest,  encouraging  their  favorite  heroes,  and  B(»netimes  fighting  by  their 
side  or  in  their  stead. 

It  is  not  till  the  tenth  year  of  the  war  that  Ilium  yields  to  the  inevitable 
decree  of  fate,  and  it  is  this  year  which  forms  the  sulycct  of  the  Diad. 
Achilles,  offended  by  Agamemnon,  abstaias  from  the  war,  and  even  en- 
tnata  his  mother  Thetis  to  obt^n  from  Zeus  (Jove)  victory  for  the  Tro- 
jint.  In  his  absence  the  Greeks  are  no  match  fur  Hector.  The  Tro- 
pas  drive  them  back  into  their  camp  and  ore  already  setting  fire  to  their 
^ps,  when  Achillea  gives  his  armor  to  his  friend  Fatroclus,  attd  allows 
him  to  cluuge  at  the  bead  of  the  Myrmidons.  Patroclus  repulses  the 
Trojans  from  the  ships,  but  the  god  AjtoUo  is  against  him,  and  he  falls 
under  the  spear  of  Hector.  Desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  friend 
proves  more  powerful  in  the  breast  of  Achilles  tlian  anger  against  Aga- 
monnoo.  He  appears  again  in  the  field  in  new  and  goi^eous  armor, 
Env^  for  him  by  the  god  Hephxatos  (Vulcan)  nt  the  prayer  of  Thetis. 
The  Trojans  fly  before  him,  and  although  Achilles  ia  aware  that  his  own 
<l«*lh  must  speedily  follow  that  of  the  Trojan  hero,  he  slays  him  in  single 
ombat. 

i  8.  The  Diad  closes  with  the  burial  of  Hector.  The  death  of  Achilles 
lad  the  capture  of  Troy  were  related  in  later  poema,  as  well  as  his  victo- 
lici  over  Penthesilea,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  and  Memnon,  kmg  of  ,£thi- 
ipia.    The  hero  of  so  many  achievements  perishes  by  an  arrow  shot  liiy 
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the  nnwarlike  Paris,  but  directed  by  tbe  hand  of  Apollo.  The  noblest 
combalauta  bod  now  fallen  oo  either  side,  and  force  of  amu  had  proved 
nnable  to  accompliBh  what  stratagem  at  length  effects.  It  is  Odysseus 
(Ulysses)  who  now  steps  into  the  foreground  and  becomes  the  real  con- 
queror of  Troy.  By  his  advice  a  wooden  horse  is  built,  in  whose  inside 
he  and  other  heroes  conceit  themselves.  The  infatuated  Trojans  admit 
the  hoise  within  their  walls.  In  tbe  dead  of  night  the  Greeks  rush  out 
and  open  the  gates  to  thdr  comrades.  Ilium  is  delivered  over  to  the 
Bword,  aod  its  glory  sinks  in  ashes. 

§  9.  l^e  return  of  the  Grecian  leaders  from  Troy  forms  another  series 
of  poetical  legends.  Several  meet  with  tragical  ends.  Agamemnon  is 
murdered,  on  his  arrival  at  Mycenn,  by  his  wife,  Clytsemnestra,  and  her 
paramour,  .^gisthus.  Diomedes,  who  also  finds  his  house  defiled,  is  driven 
from  Argos  and  settles  in  Italy.  But  of  ihese  wanderings  the  most  cele- 
brated and  interestmg  are  those  of  Odysseus  (Ulysses),  which  farm  the 
subject  of  the  Odyssey.  After  twenty  years'  absence  he  arrives  at  length 
in  Ithaca,  where  he  slays  the  numerous  suitors  who  devoured  his  substance 
and  contended  for  the  hand  of  his  wife,  Penelope. 

§  10.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Trojan  war  closes  the  Heroic 
age,  and  the  poet  Hesiod  relates  that  the  divine  race  of  heroes  was  ex- 
hausted before  the  walls  of  Thebes  and  on  the  plain  of  lUnm.  As  the 
Trojan  war  was  thus  supposed  to  mai^  an  epoch  in  Gredsn  history,  great 
pains  were  taken  in  the  later  periods  of  antiquity  to  fix  its  date.  That  of 
Eratosthenes,  a  grammarian  at  Alexandria,  enjoyed  most  credit,  which 
placed  the  fall  of  that  city  four  hundred  and  seven  years  before  the  first 
Olympiad,  and  consequently  in  the  year  1184  b.  C. 

S  11.  In  relating  the  legends  of  the  Heroic  Age  we  have  made  no  at- 
tempt to  examine  their  ori^,  or  to  deduce  from  them  any  historical  facts. 
All  such  attempts  are  in  our  opinion  vain  and  fruitless.  Whether  there 
were  real  persona  of  the  name  of  Hercules,  Theseus,  and  Minoa  can  neither 
be  afiirmed  nor  denied.  Our  only  reason  for  believing  in  their  existence 
is  the  tradition  of  the  Greeks  respecthig  them ;  and  knowing  how  worth- 
less is  tradition,  especially  when  handed  down  by  a  rude  and  unlettered 
people,  we  cannot  accept  the  Grecian  heroes  as  real  personages  upon  such 
evidence.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many  modem  writers,  that  the  woti- 
derful  story  of  the  Ai^nauts  took  its  rise  from  the  adventurous  voyages 
of  early  Greek  mariners  to  the  coasts  of  the  Euzine  ;  that  the  espediti<nis 
of  the  "  Seven  against  Thebes  "  and  their  descendants  represented  in  a 
legendary  form  an  actual  contest  between  Ai^  and  Thebes ;  and  that 
the  Homeric  tale  of  tbe  Trojan  war  was  based  upon  historical  facts.  Bat 
for  such  statements  we  have  no  authority.  They  are  at  the  best  only  prob- 
able conjectures.  While,  therefore,  we  do  not  deny  tbe  possibility  of  an 
historical  Trojan  war,  we  cannot  accept  it  as  a  &ct  supported  by  trustwor* 
thy  evidence,  since  Homer  is  our  sole  authority  for  it. 
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j  12.  Althougli  the  Homeric  poems  cannot  be  receive*!  as  a  rt<»rd  of 
liisloricai  persons  and  events,  yet  they  present  a  valuable  picture  of  the 
imtibitioQa  and  maoners  of  a  real  state  of  Boclety.  Homer  lived  in  an 
ige  ia  which  antiquarian  research  was  unknown  i  his  poems^were  nd- 
di»8edto  unlettered  hearers,  and  any  description  of  life  and  manners 
which  did  not  correepoad  to  the  state  of  things  around  them  would  have 
been  unintelligible  and  ouinteresting  to  his  contemporaries.  In  addition 
(othis,  there  is  an  artless  simplicity  in  his  descriptions  which  forces  upon 
ereiy  reader  the  eonTictioE  that  the  poet  drew  his  pictures  from  real  life, 
ud  not  from  an  antiquated  past  or  from  imaginary  ideas  of  his  own.  The 
description  which  he  gives  of  the  government,  manners,  society,  and  cus- 
tom of  his  age  demands  our  attentive  consideration,  since  with  it  our 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  people 
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Gate  of  Lions  st  Mycenie. 
CHAPTER  in. 

STATE   OF  SOCIETY   OF  THE   HEROIC   AGE. 

(1.  I'olilicnl  Condition  of  Greece.  — The  Kinga,  (2.  The  BoaU,  or  Conndl  of  Chieft. 
^  S.  'the  Agora,  or  Genend  Assemlilr  of  Freemen.  ^  4,  The  Condition  of  Gonin>oa 
Freemen  Rnd  SiaTea.  \  i.  Slnte  of  Socinl  nud  Monil  Feeling.  4  e.  Simplicity  of  Man- 
)!cpa.  4  7.  AdYiuicea  mnde  in  Ci-riiiialiOD.  JS.  Commerce  nud  the  Arts."  )9.  The 
Phi-sical  Sciences.    ^  10.  The  Art  of  War. 

§  1.  Is  the  Heroie  Age  Gi-eece  was  already  dividetl  inlo  a  nnmber  oi 
independent  states,  each  governed  by  its  own  king.  Tlie  authority  of  the 
kuig  was  not  limited  by  any  laws ;  his  power  resembled  that  of  the  pa- 
triarchs in  the  Old  Testament}  and  for  the  exercise  of  it  he  was  resiwn- 
iiible  only  to  Zeus,  and  not  to  his  people.  It  was  from  the  Olympian  god 
that  his  ancestors  had  received  the  supremacy,  and  he  transmitted  it,  as  a 
divine  inheritance,  to  his  son.  He  had  the  sole  command  of  his  people  in 
ivnr,  he  administered  to  them  justice  in  peace,  and  he  offered  up  on  their 
bclmlf  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  He  was  the  general,  judge,  and 
priest  of  Ilia  people.  They  looked  up  to  him  with  reverence  as  a  being  of 
divine  descent  and  divine  appointment ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
obliged  to  possess  personal  superiority,  both  of  body  and  mind,  to  keep 
alive  this  feeling  in  his  subjects.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  Le 
brave  in  war,  wise  in  counsel,  and  eloquent  in  debate.  If  a  king  became 
weak  in  body  or  feeble  in  mind,  he  could  not  easily  retain  bis  posi~ 
tion !  but  as  long  as  his  personal  qualities  eonimanded  the  respect  of 
his  subjects,  they  quietly  submitted  to  acts  of  violence  and  caprice.  An 
ample  domain  was  assigned  to  him  for  his  support,  and  he  received  &e- 
luent  presents  lo  avert  his  enmity  and  gain  his  favor. 
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AJUioagh  the  kiog  was  not  restrained  in  the  exerdse  c^  his  power  bj 
taj  poaidre  Uwa,  there  were,  even  in  the  Heroic  Age,  two  bodies  which 
must  practicaUj  have  limited  his  authority,  and  which  became  in  repuhli- 
OD  Greece  the  sole  depositaries  of  political  power.  These  were  the  Bouli, 
or  cDDQcil  of  duels,  and  the  Agora,  or  general  assembly  of  freemen. 

f  2.  The  lung  was  surrounded  bj  a  limit«d  number  of  nobles  or  chiefs, 
to  wiuNu  the  title  of  Basilau  was  given,  as  well  as  to  the  monarch  himself. 
Like  the  king,  they  traced  their  descent  frran  the  gods,  and  foi-med  his 
Riidi,  or  Council,  to  which  he  announced  the  resolutions  he  had  already 
formed,  and  from  which  he  asked  advice.  The  Botdl  possessed  no  veto 
Dpon  the  measures  of  the  king,  and  &r  less  could  it  originate  any  measure 
itsel£  This  Is  strikingly  shovm  by  the  submissive  manner  in  which  Nes- 
tor tenders  his  advice  to  Agamemnon,  to  be  adopted  or  rejected,  as  the 
'kiog  of  men"  might  choose,*  and  by  tlie  description  which  Homer  fre- 
quently gives  of  the  meetings  of  the  gods  in  Olympus,  whicli  arc  evidently 
taken  fnxn  similar  meetings  of  men  upon  earth.  In  heaven,  Zeus,  like 
the  Homeric  king,  presides  in  the  councils  of  the  gods  and  listens  to  their 
■drice,but  forms  his  own  resolutions,  which  he  then  communicates  to  them. 
J  3.  When  the  king  bad  announced  his  determination  to  the  Council,  he 
(woMeded  with  his  nobles  to  the  Agora.  The  king  occupied  the  most 
important  seat  in  the  assembly,  with  the  nobles  by  his  side,  while  tha 
p«^  sat  in  a  circle  around  them.  The  king  opened  the  meeting  by 
Hmmnm^  his  intentitms,  and  the  nobles  were  then  allowed  to  address  the 
pMple.  Bat  no  one  else  had  the  right  to  speak  ;  no  vote  was  taken ;  the 
people  simply  listened  to  the  debate  between  th6  chiefe ;  and  the  assembly 
served  only  aa  a  means  for  promulgating  the  intentions  of  the  king.  It  is 
me  that  this  assembly  formed  a  germ,  out  of  which  the  sovereignty  of  the 
p«^  sultsequently  sprang ;  but  in  the  Heroic  Age  the  king  was  the  only 
perawi  who  possessed  any  political  power,  and  Homer  eipresscs  the  gen- 
eral Iceling  of  his  time  in  the  memorable  lines,  —  "  The  rule  of  many  is  pot 
X  good  thing :  let  us  have  only  one  ruler,  one  king,  —  him  to  whom  Zeus 
has  given  the  sceptre  and  the  authority."  f  There  was  another  important 
porpoje  for  which  the  Agora  was  summoned.  It  was  in  the  Agora  that 
justice  was  administered  by  the  king,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  with 
tbe  assistance  of  liis  nobles.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  this  pub- 
lic aihninistration  of  justice  must  Imve  had  a  powerfiil  tendency  to  check 
ftmtiption  and  secure  righteous  judgments. 

i  i.  The  Greeks  in  the  Heroic  Age  were  divided  into  the  three  classes 
(i  nobles,  oommon  &eemen,  X  and  slaves.  5  The  nobles  were  i-ai^ed  far 
•tore  the  rest  of  the  cormnunily  in  honor,  power,  and  wealth.  I'liey  were 
£stii^^ighed  by  their  warlike  prowess,  their  large  estates,  and   their 
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numerous  slaves.  The  condilion  of  the  geDeral  mass  of  freemen  is  rarely 
mentioned.  They  possessed  portions  of  land  as  their  own  property,  whidi 
they  culIiTaled  themselves:  but  there  was  anotlier  class  of  poor  freemen, 
called  Thetes,  who  hod  no  land  of  their  own,  and  who  worked  for  hire  on 
the  estates  of  others.  Among  the  freemen  we  find  certain  professional 
persons,  whose  aequirenienfs  and  knowledge  raised  them  above  their  class, 
and  procured  for  them  the  respect  of  the  nobles.  Such  were  the  seer,  the 
bard,  tlie  herald,  and  likewise  the  smitli  and  the  carpenter,  since  in  tb&t 
age  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts  was  confined  to  a  few. 

Slavery  waa  not  bo  prevalent  in  the  Heroic  Age  as  in  republican 
Gi'eece,  and  it  appears  in  a  less  odious  aspecL  The  nobles  alone  pos- 
sessed slaves,  and  they  ti'eatcd  them  with  a  great  degree  of  kindness, 
nliich  fref^uently  secured  for  the  masters  their  affectionate  attachment. 

§  5.  The  state  of  social  and  moral  feeling  in  the  Heroic  Age  presents 
both  bright  and  dark  features.  Among  the  Greeks,  as  among  ever; 
people  which  has  Just  emerged  from  barbarism,  the  family  relslions  are 
the  grand  sources  of  lasting  union  and  devoted  attachmenL  The  pater- 
nal authority  was  highly  reverenced,  and  nothing  was  so  much  dreaded 
as  the  curse  of  an  ofiendcd  father.  All  the  members  of  a  fomily  or 
a  clan  were  connected  by  the  closest  ties,  and  were  bound  to  revenge 
with  their  united  strengtli  an  injury  offered  to  any  individual  of  the  race. 
The  women  were  allowed  greater  liberty  than  they  possessed  in  repnb- 
licwi  Greece ;  and  to  Penelope,  Andromache,  and  other  women  of  the 
Heroic  Age,  there  is  an  interest  attaching,  which  we  never  feel  in  the 
women  of  the  historical  period.  The  wife  occupied  a  station  of  great  dig- 
nity and  influence  in  the  family,  but  was  purchased  by  her  husband  £naa 
her  parents  by  valuable  presents,"  a  custom  which  prevailed  among  tbo 
ancient  Jctvs  and  the  barbarous  nations  of  Germany.  In  the  Heroic  Age, 
as  in  other  eariy  stages  of  society,  we  find  the  stranger  treated  with  gen- 
erous hospitality.  The  cliief  welcomes  him  to  his  house,  and  does  not 
inquire  his  name  nor  the  object  of  his  Journey  tiU  he  has  placed  before 
him  hia  best  cheer.  If  the  stranger  comes  as  a  suppliant,  he  has  a  still 
greater  claim  upon  his  host,  —  although  this  tie  may  expoae  the  latter  to 
difficulty  and  danger,  and  may  even  bring  upon  Mm  the  hostility  of  a  more 
powerful  neighbor ;  for  Jove  punishes  without  mercy  the  man  who  dis- 
regards  the  prayer  of  a  suppliant 

The  three  facts  we  have  meotioned  —  the  force  of  the  family  relaticMis, 
hospitality  to  the  stranger,  and  protection  to  the  suppUant — form  the 
bright  features  in  the  sodai  and  moral  feelings  of  the  age.  We  now  turn 
to  the  darker  side  of  the  picture. 

The  poems  of  Homer  represent  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  protec- 
tion of  law  is  praictically  unlcnown.    The  chief  who  cannot  defend  himself 

•  CaUed  Uiva,  or  !Sva. 
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is  plandeml  and  maltreated  by  bis  more  powerful  neigbbor.  The  occupa* 
tkn  of  a  pirate  a  reckoned  honorable  ;  iiomicides  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence; and  war  is  conducted  wilb  the  most  ferocious  cruelly.  Quarter  is 
nrely  given  ;  the  fallen  foe  is  stripped  of  his  armor,  wlucb  becomes  the 
spoil  of  his  conqueror,  and  if  the  naked  corpse  remuns  in  the  power  of  the 
latter,  it  is  cast  out  (o  beasts  of  prey.  The  poet  ascribes  to  his  greatest 
heroes  savage  brutalities.  Achilles  sacrifices  twelve  human  victims  on  the 
tomb  of  Patroclus,  and  drags  the  corpse  of  Hector  around  the  walls  of 
Troy,  while  the  Greek  diiefe  pierce  it  with  their  spears. 

§  6.  The  society  of  tlie  Heroic  Age  was  marked  by  wmplicity  of  manners. 
The  kin^  and  nobles  did  not  consider  it  derogatory  to  their  dignity  to  acquire 
sidll  ia  the  manual  arts.  Ulysses  is  represented  as  building  his  own  bed- 
chamber and  constructing  his  own  raft,  and  he  boasts  of  being  an  excellent 
mower  and  ploughman.  Like  Esau,  who  made  savory  meat  for  his  father 
Isaac,  the  Heroic  chiefe  prepared  their  own  meals  and  prided  themselves 
en  their  skill  in  cookery.  Kings  and  private  pereons  partook  of  the  same 
food,  which  was  of  the  simplest  kind.  Beef,  mutton,  and  goat's  flesh  were 
die  ordinary  meats,  and  cheese,  flour,  and  sometimes  fruits,  also  formed  part 
at  the  banqnel.  Bread  was  brought  on  in  baskets,  and  the  guests  were 
supplied  with  wine  diluted  with  water.  Before  drinking,  some  of  the  wine 
wss  poared  on  the  ground  as  a  libation  to  the  gods,  and  the  guests  then 
pledged  each  other  with  their  cups.  But  their  entertainments  were  never 
disgraced  by  intemperance,  like  those  of  onr  Northern  ancestors.  The 
eDJowent  of  the  banquet  was  heightened  by  the  song  and  the  dance,  and 
tlie  chie&  took  more  delight  in  the  lays  of  the  minstrel  than  in  the  exciting 
JnUneiice  of  the  wine. 

lite  wives  and  daughters  of  the  chiefs,  in  like  manner,  did  not  deem  it 
bmeatfa  them  to  discharge  various  duties  which  were  afterwards  regarded 
H  meniaL  Not  only  do  we  find  them  constantly  employed  in  weaving, 
Epiiming,  and  embroidery,  but,  like  the  danghtera  of  the  patriarchs,  they 
fetch  water  from  the  well  and  assist  their  slaves  in  washing  garments  in 
the  river. 

i  7.  Although  the  Heroic  Age  is  strongly  marked  by  martial  ferocity 
sad  umplicity  of  habits,  it  would  be  an  error  to  regard  it  as  one  essentially 
rode  and  barbarous.  On  the  contrary,  the  Greeks  in  this  early  period  had 
already  made  considerable  advances  in  civilization,  and  had  successfully 
attirated  many  of  the  arts  which  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  refine- 
DKDt  irf"  hfe.  Instead  of  living  in  scattered  villages  like  the  barbarians  of 
Gaul  and  Germany,  they  were  collected  in  fortified  towns,  which  were  sur- 
nwnded  by  walls  and  adorned  with  palaces  and  temples.  The  houses  of 
iIk  nobles  were  magniflccnt  and  costly,  glittering  with  gold,  silver,  and 
bTOOze,  while  the  nobles  themselves  were  clothed  in  elegant  garments  and 
pMecled  by  highly-wrought  armor.  From  the  Phoenician  merchants  they 
tbainA  the  finest  productions  of  the  Sidonian  loom,  as  well  as  tin,  iron, 
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aad  electrum.  They  travelled  with  rapidity  in  chariots  drawH  by  hi(^ 
bred  steeds,  and  they  navigated  the  soa  with  ease  in  fifly-oared  gaUeyi. 
Property  in  land  waa  transmitted  from  father  to  son  ;  agriculture  was  ex- 
tensively praetised,  and  vmeyards  carefully  cultivated.  It  is  true  that 
Homer  may  have  oceasionally  drawn  upon  his  imagination  ut  his  brilliant 
pictures  of  the  palaces  of  the  chiefs  and  of  their  mode  of  living,  but  the 
main  features  must  have,  been  taken  from  life,  and  we  possess  even  in  the 
present  day  memorials  of  the  Heroic  Age  which  strikingly  attest  its  grand- 
eur. The  remains  of  Mycente  and  Tiryns  and  the  emissaries  of  the  lake 
Copais  belong  to  this  period.  The  massive  ruins  of  these  two  cities,  and 
the  sculptured  lions  on  the  gate  of  Mycence,  still  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
beholder."  The  emissaries  or  tunnels  which  the  inhabitants  of  Orchome- 
nu3  constructed  to  carry  off  the  waters  of  the  lake  Copais,  in  Beeotia, 
are  even  more  striking  proofs  of  the  civilization  of  the  age.  A  people  who 
felt  the  necessity  of  such  works,  and  who  possessed  sufficient  industry  and 
skill  to  execute  them,  must  have  already  made  great  advances  in  social 
life-t 

§8.  Commerce,  however,  was  little  cultivated,  and  was  not  much 
esteemed.  It  was  deemed  more  honorable  for  a  man  to  enrich  himself  by 
robbery  and  piracy  than  by  the  orts  of  peace.  The  trade  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  then  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  FhicniciaDs,  who  ex- 
changed the  commodities  of  the  East  for  the  landed  produce  and  slaves  of 
the  Greek  chiefe.  Commerce  was  carried  on  by  barter ;  for  coined  money 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  poems  of  Homer.  Statuary  was  already  vulti- 
Tated  in  this  sj^  as  we  see  from  the  remains  of  Mycenee,  already  men- 
tioned ;  and  although  no  pointings  arc  spoken  of  in  Homer,  yet  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  works  of  embroidery  prove  that  his  contcmpmaries  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  art  of  design.  Whether  the  Greeks  were 
acqufuntcd  at  this  early  period  with  the  art  of  writing  is  a  question  that 
has  given  rise  to  much  dispute,  and  which  wilt  demand  our  attention  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Poetry,  however, 
was  cultivated  with  success,  though  yet  confined  to  epic  strains,  or  the  nar- 
ration of  the  exploits  and  adventures  of  the  Heroic  chiefs.  The  bard  sung 
his  own  song,  and  was  always  received  with  welcome  and  hcmor  in  the 
palaces  of  the  nobles. 

§  9.  In  the  state  of  society  already  described,  men  hod  not  yet  begun  to 
ttudy  those  phenomena  of  nature  which  form  the  basis  of  the  physical 
sciences.  They  conceived  the  earth  to  be  a  plane  surface  surronndcd  by 
an  ever-flowing  river  called  Occanus,  from  which  every  other  rii'er  and 
Boa  derived  their  waters.  The  sky  was  regarded  as  a  sohd  vault  sup- 
ported by  Atlas,  who  kept  heaven  and  earth  asunder.    Their  geographical 

•  Seo  drawings  on  pp.  9,  24. 

t  Ona  of  these  tunnels  it  neortj  foiir  English  mites  in  length,  with  Qcmerout^iafte  Ut 
do^  mto  It.    One  ihitl  ia  Bbmit  150  fe«t  deep. 
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knowledge  was  confined  to  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  and  the  . 
principal  Ltlanda  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  Beyond  those  limits  all  was  uncer- 
lain  and  obscure.  Italy  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  Ilomcr,  and 
Sidly  he  peoples  with  the  fabulous  Cyclops.  Libya,  Egypt,  and  Phoe- 
nida  were  known  only  by  vague  hearsay,  while  the  Euiine  is  not  mea- 
tkned  at  all.* 

S  10.  In  the  battles  of  the  Heroic  Age,  as  depicted  in  the  poems  of 
Homer,  the  chiefs  are  the  only  important  combatants,  while  the  people  are 
iurodnced  as  an  almost  useless  mass,  frequently  put  to  rout  by  the  prowess 
of  a  single  hero.  Tlie  chief  is  mounted  in  a  war-chariot  draivn  by  two 
horses,  and  stands  by  the  side  of  his  charioteer,  who  is  frequently  a  friend. 
He  tarries  into  battle  two  long  spears,  and  wears  a  long  sword  and  a  short 
dagger;  his  person  is  protected  by  shield,  helmet,  breastplate,  and  greaves. 
Id  the  war?,  as  in  the  political  system,  of  the  Heroic  Age,  the  chiefs  are 
everything  and  the  people  nothing. 

re  doubdeu  wcU  knowi 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


BETTKN   OF  THE  HERACLEIDA  INTO  FELOPOHNESOS,  AHD  FOUNDATIOH 
OF  THE   EiBLIEST  OBEEK    COLONIES. 

4 1.  The  MTthioftl  ChHractar  of  the  Kirrattre  of  these  Events.  )  3.  Migration  of  the  B(d©- 
Ova  from  Thetaa]]-  into  Ba;otia.  ^  S.  Conqaeat  of  ?eloponneiias  bj  the  Dorians. 
i  i.  The  Legendeiy  Accontit  of  thii  Event.  The  InToslon.  f  5.  The  Legenduy  Ac- 
count continued.  The  Division  of  Peloponneaua  among  th«  Canqneron.  f  t.  RemoAs 
upon  the  Lcj^ndary  Account,  ^  T.  FoundaUon  of  the  Greek  Colonies  in  Asi«  Minor. 
i  8.  The  jEoliG  CoLonies,  ^  B.  The  loiJo  Colonies.  }  10.  The  Doric  Colonies.  {  11.  Col- 
oniiatioD  of  Crete  b7  the  Dorians.    ^19.  Conclusion  of  the  Ujttilcal  Age. 

/  .  §  I.  At  the  commencement  of  Gredaa  history  in  the  first  Olympiad  we 
■  find  the  greater  pail  of  Peloponnesus  occupied  by  tribes  rf  Dorian  con- 
querors, and  the  western  shores  of  Asia  Minor  covered  by  Greek  colonies. 
The  time  at  which  these  aetllcments  were  made  is  quite  uncert^.  Ilicy 
belong  to  a  period  long  antecedent  to  all  historical  records,  and  were  known 
to  the  Greeks  of  a  later  age  by  tradition  alone.  The  accotmta  given  of 
them  are  evidently  fabulous,  but  at  the  same  time  these  stories  are 
founded  upon  a  basis  of  historical  truth.  That  Peloponnesns  waa  at 
some  early  period  conquered  by  the  Dorians,  and  tliat  Greek  colonies 
were  planted  in  Asia,  are  facts  which  admit  of  no  dispute ;  but  whether 
the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  and  the  colonization  of  Asia  Minor  UxAt 
place  in  the  manner  and  at  the  time  described  by  the  ancient  legends,  is  r 
very  different  question.  Tliese  legends  are  not  entitled  to  more  credit 
tlion  those  of  Hercules  and  Theseus,  although  they  are  proved  in  these 
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particuUr  cases  to  Lave  been  fitshioned  out  of  real  evenla  )  for,  as  we  have 
already  said,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  historical  facts  from  the  sub- 
seqaeot  embellishmenta. 

$  3.  Before  relating  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  tlic  Dorians,  we 
must  say  a  few  words  reapectiag  aa  earlier,  though  less  celebrated,  niigra- 
tioa,  namely,  that  of  the  Boeotians  from  Thcssaly  into  Bccolia.  The  Thea- 
aalians  were  a  rude  and  uncivilized  race,  who  originally  dwelt  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Epirus,  called  Thesprotia,  from  which  they  migrated  into  the 
{onnlry  named  after  them,  Thessaly.  These  Thc^salion  conquerors  either 
subdued  or  expelled  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  Bceo- 
ttons,  who  inhabited  the  fertile  district  of  -Sloliii,  in  the  centre  of  Thessaly, 
waodeied  southwards  into  the  country  called  after  them  Bccolia,  where 
they  drove  out  in  their  turn  the  ancient  iuhabitanta  of  tbe  land.  Accord- 
ing to  mythical  chnmolt^  this  event  happened  in  1124  b.  c.,  or  sixty 
jean  after  the  fidl  of  Troy. 

J  3.  The  conquest  of  Feloponneaua  by  the  Dorians  is  said  to  haTe 
tiken  place  Iwen^  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  B<eotians  from  Thea- 
nly,  and  was  accordingly  placed  in  1104  b.  c.  We  have  already  seen 
that  these  dates  are  of  no  historical  value ;  and  the  Dorian  conquest  of 
Peloponnesus  probably  took  place  after  the  time  of  Homer,  since  neither 
in  the  niad  nor  in  the  Odyssey  do  we  find  any  traces  of  Dorians  in  Pelo- 
poonesas.  The  Dorians  were  a  warlike  tribe  in  Northern  Greece,  who 
Lad  &cqnently  changed  their  homes,  and  who  at  length  settled  in  a  moun- 
UinDns  district  between  Thessaly,  Locris,  and  Fhocis.  They  now  appear 
fbr  the  Grat  time  in  Grecian  liifitoiy.  They  had  no  share  in  the  glories  of 
Ifae  Heroic  Age  ;  their  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Biad,  and  they  are  only 
once  mentiiHied  in  the  Odyssey  as  a  small  portion  of  the  many  tribes  of 
C^e  :  but  they  were  destined  to  form  in  historical  times  one  of  the  most 
important  elementa  of  the  Greek  nation.  Issuing  from  their  mountmn 
fastnesses,  they  overran  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus,  destroyed  the 
indent  Achiean  miMiarchies,  and  expelled  or  reduced  to  subjection  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the.  land,  of  which  they  became  the  undisputed  mas- 
taa.  This  brief  statement  contains  all  that  we  know  for  certain  respect- 
ing this  oekebraled  event    We  now  proceed  to  give  the  mythical  account 

(4.  The  Dorians  were  led  to  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Heradeidse,  or  descendants  of  the  mighty  hero,  Hercnles.  Hence  this 
migration  Is  eaUed  the  Betum  of  the  Heracleidte.  The  children  of  Her- 
cnles had  kag  been  fiigitives  upon  the  earth.  They  had  made  many 
lilanpts  to  regiun  possesion  of  the  dominions  in  the  Peloponnesus  of 
wkidi  their  great  aire  had  been  deprived  by  Eurystheus,  but  hitherto 
inthout  sacoess.  In  their  last  attempt,  Hyllos,  the  son  of  Hercules,  had 
petisbed  in  single  combat  with  Echemus  of  Tegea;and  the  Ileracleidn 
bad  become  bound  by  a  solemn  compact  to  renounce  their  enterprise  tor  a 
Wdred  years.     This   period  had  now  expired ;  and  the  greot-grond- 
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BOM  of  HjHqs  —  Temenus,  Cresphonles,  and  Arislodemus  —  resolved  to 
make  n  fresh  attempt  to  recover  their  birthright.  They  were  assisted  in 
the  enlcqiiise  by  the  Dorians.  This  people  espoused  their  canse  in  con- 
sequence of  the  aid  which  Hercules  himself  had  reodered  to  the  Dorian 
khig,  iEgimius,  when  the  latter  was  hard  pressed  in  the  contest  with  the 
Lapilhfc.  The  invaders  were  warned  by  an  oracle  not  to  enter  Pelopon- 
nesus by  the  Isiinnua  of  Corinth,  but  across  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf.  T)ie  inhabitants  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  gulf  were  farornble  to 
their  enteqiriso.  Osylus,  king  of  the  jEloliana,  becnme  their  griide  ;  and 
tlie  Ozolian  Loerians  granted  them  a  port  for  building  their  fleet,  from 
which  memorable  circumstance  the  harbor  was  soon  afterwards  called 
NaupacliLs."  Here  Aristodemus  was  struck  hy  lightning  and  died,  leav- 
ing twin  sons,  Eurysthenes  and  Proclos ;  but  his  remtunhig  brothers 
crossed  over  the  gulf  in  safety,  landed  in  Achaia,  and  marched  agiunst 
Tisamenus,  son  of  Oresfci,  tJien  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. A  single  battle  decided  the  contest.  Tisamenus  was  defeated,  and 
retired  with  a  portion  of  his  Achican  subjects  to  the  northern  coast  of 
Feloponuesus,  then  occupied  hy  the  lonians.  He  expelled  the  loniaug, 
and  took  possession  of  the  country,  which  continued  henceforth  to  be  in- 
habited by  the  Achaians,  and  to  be  called  after  them.  The  louians  witli- 
drew  to  Attica,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  afterwards  emigrated  to  Asia 

S  5.  The  HeracleidtB  and  the  Dorians  now  divided  between  them  the 
dominions  of  Tisamenus  and  of  the  other  Aehcean  princes.  The  kingdom 
of  Elis  was  given  to  Oxylua  as  a  recompense  for  his  services  ns  their 
guide ;  and  it  was  ^reo<I  that  Temenus,  Cresphontes,  and  the  infant 
sons  of  Aiistodemus  should  draw  lots  for  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Messenia. 
Argos  fell  to  Temenus,  Sparta  to  the  sons  of  Aristodemns,  and  Messe- 
nia  to  Crespbontea. 

The  settlement  of  the  conquerors  in  their  new  territories  is  said  to  have 
been  made  with  scarcely  any  opposition.  The  Epeans,  who  inhabited 
EUs,  submitted  to  Oxylus  and  his  jElolians  after  their  king  had  been  killed 
in  single  combat  by  one  of  the  ^tolian  chiefs.  From  this  time  the 
Epeans  disappear  from  history,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  the  Elcan^ 
who  are  represented  as  descendants  of  the  ^tolian  conquerors. 

The  share  of  Temenus  origmnlly  comprehended  only  Argos  and  its  im- 
mediate neighborhood  ;  but  his  sons  and  sons-in-law  successively  occupied 
Treezen,  Epidaurus,  ^gina,  Sicyon,  and  Phlius,  which  thus  became  Doric 
states. 

The  sons  of  Aristodemns  obtiuned  possession  of  Sparta  by  the  treason 
of  an  Achxan,  named  Philonoraus,  who  received  as  a  recMnpense  the 
neighboring  town  and  territory  of  Amyclte.     The  towns  are  said  to  have 

*  Vromiiavs,  "aihip,"  uid  Ibe  rootiroy,TTbich  oooora  lQirT)'»*f«i  " fiiaten "  " bnlld.** 
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■nbrnitud  without  renstance,  with  the  exception  of  Heloe,  the  inhtibitanta 
of  which  were,  as  a  punishmeat,  reduced  to  slaveiy,  thus  giving  rise  to  the 
dasd  of  slaves  or  Ber&  called  Helote. 

Messeuia  yielded  to  Cresphoates  without  a  struggle.  Melanthus,  who 
lokd  over  the  country  as  the  representative  of  the  race  of  the  Pylian 
Nestor,  withdrew  to  Attica  with  a  portion  of  his  Euhjects. 

Corinth  was  not  conquered  by  the  Dorians  till  the  next  generation. 
ftie  of  the  deacendanta  of  Hercules,  named  Hippdles,  had  put  to  death  the 
«er  Camus,  when  the  Heraeleidee  were  on  the  point  of  emharking  at  Nau- 
pactus.  He  had  in  consequence  been  baabhed  for  ten  years,  and  was  not 
alloTed  to  take  part  in  the  enterprise.  His  son,  Aletes,  who  derived  his 
aame  from  his  long  wanderings,  subsequently  attacked  Corinth  at  the 
bead  rf  a  body  of  Dorians.  The  mighty  dynasty  of  the  Sisyphids  was 
exiled,  and  many  of  the  .£olian  inhabitants  emigrated  to  foreign  lands. 

S  6.  Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  legend  of  the  Return  of  the 
EeracleidtB.  In  order  to  make  the  stoiy  more  striking  a^d  impressive,  it 
empresses  into  a  ^gle  epoch  events  which  probably  oo^jiied  several 
generations.  It  is  in  itself  improbable  that  the  brave  Achwana  quietly 
^buiUed  to  the  Dorian  invaders  after  a  momentary  struggle.  'We  liave, 
moieover,  many  incUcations  that  such  was  not  the  fact,  and  thrj  it  was 
only  gradually  and  after  a  loi^-protracted  contest  that  the  Dorians  became 
DDdiaputed  masters  of  the  grcalMc  port  t^  Peloponnesus.  The  ima^oa- 
tioD  lovea  to  assign  to  one  cause  the  results  of  numerous  and  different  ac- 
tioDS.  Thus  in  our  own  history  we  used  to  read  that  the  conquest  of  Eug- 
land  by  tbe  Normans  was  completed  by  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in  which 
Harokl  fell,  whereas  we  now  know  that  the  Saxons  long  continued  to 
uSer  a  formidable  resistance  to  the  Norman  invaders,  and  that  the  latter 
did  Dot  become  undisputed  masters  of  the  country  for  two  or  three  genei- 

That  portion  of  the  tradition  which  makes  the  Dorians  to  have  been  con- 
ducted into  Pclop(Hmesua  by  princes  of  Achxan  blood,  may  ftafely  be  rejected, 
notwithstanding  the  general  behef  of  the  fact  in  ancient  times.  The  Dori- 
us,  aa  we  have  already  seen,  were  poor  in  mythical  renown  ;  and  it  would 
^>pear  that  the  royal  family  at  Sparta,  though  of  Dorian  origin,  claimed 
Hercules  aa  their  founder  in  order  to  connect  themselves  with  the  ancient 
^tniea  of  the  Achxan  race.  They  thus  became  the  representatiies  o^ 
Agamemnon  and  Orestes  ;  and  in  the  Persian  war  the  Spartans  on  one 
oeeasiou  laid  claim  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  Grecian  forces  in  con- 
sequence of  this  connection.  We  cannot  err  in  sup])Osing  the  stoiy  lo  be 
■  fiJ>rication  of  later  times,  seeing  that  there  aro  such  obvious  reasons  for 
ti  forgery,  and  such  inherent  unprobability  in  its  truth. 

i  7.  The  foundation  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  is  closely  con- 
nected in  tbe  legends  with  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians. 
There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  statement,  that  the  original  inbabitantB, 
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who  httd  been  dislodged  by  the  invBdeiB,  songbt  new  homes  on  the  coasia 
of  Asia  Minor  (  but  in  this  case,  as  in  tlie  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  many 
eeparate  occurrences  are  unquestionafaiy  grouped  into  one.  The  stream 
of  migra^n  probably  continued  to  Soyr  acroes  the  .£gean  from  Greece  to 
Asia  minor  for  several  generations.  Kew  adventurers  constantly  joined 
the  colonists  who  were  already  settled  in  the  country,  and  thus  in  course 
of  lime  the  various  Greek  cities  were  founded,  which  were  spread  over 
the  western  coast  of  A^iH  Minor,  from  the  Fropootis  on  the  north  to  Lydn 
on  the  south.  These  cities  were  divided  among  the  three  great  races  of 
.Xolians,  lonians,  and  Dorians,  —  the  .£k>liaiiB  occupying  the  northern 
portion  of  the  coast,  together  with  the  islands  of  Lesbos  and  Tencdos, 
the  looians  the  central  part,  with  the  islands  of  Chios,  Samos,  and  the 
Cyclades,  and  the  Dorians  the  southwestern  comer,  with  the  islands  of 
Bhodes  and  Cos. 

g  8.  The  .£otic  colonies  are  said  to  have  been  the  earliest.  Achieans, 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  Felop<»uiesus  by  the  Dorians,  were  led  by 
their  native  princes,  the  descendants  of  Orestes,  to  seek  new  lK»nes  in  the 
East  In  BoBOtia  they  were  joined  by  a  part  both  of  the  ordinal  inhatat- 
ants  of  the  country  and  of  their  BiBotlnn  conquerors.  From  the  latter,  who 
were  .^kilians,  the  migration  is  called  the  .^oUc,  but  sometimes  also  the 
B(£otian.  The  united  body  of  emigrants,  however,  still  continued  under 
the  command  of  the  Achsean  princcfl.  They  embarked  at  the  port  <^ 
Aulis,  from  which  Agamemnon  bad  suled  against  Troy.  They  first  oo 
Cupied  Lesbos,  where  they  founded  six  cities ;  and  a  detachment  of  them 
settled  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Hcrmus.  Smyrna  was  originally  an  .^lic  dty, 
but  it  aflerwords  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  lonians.  In  the  historical 
times  there  were  eleven  MoUc  cities  on  the  nuunland,  but  of  these  Cyme 
was  the  only  one  which  rose  to  importance.* 

§  9.  The  Ionic  migration  was  more  important  than  the  preceding  one, 
and  gave  rise  to  some  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  Hellenic  World. 
It  derived  its  name  from  the  lonians,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the 
Achfeans  frt>m  their  homes  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  had  taken  refuge 
in  Attica.  The  lonians,  however,  appear  to  have  iimned  only  a  small  part 
of  the  emigrants.  Inhabitants  from  many  other  parts  of  Greece,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  native  countries,  had  also  fled  to  Attica,  which  is 
said  to  have  aflbrded  protection  and  welcome  to  all  these  fugitives.  The 
small  territory  of  Attica  could  nrt;  permanently  support  this  increase  of 
population  ;  and  accordingly  these  strangers  resolved  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  .^kilians  and  seek  new  settlements  in  the  East  They  were  led 
by  princes  of  the  family  of  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Attica.    In  tb«r  pas- 
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age  acrose  the  .^^ean  Sea  they  colonized  most  of  the  Cyclades  ;  and  in 
Asia  Mnor  they  took  poaeession  of  the  fertile  country  from  the  Hermue 
to  the  Mssnder,  which  was  henceforth  called  Ionia,  and  ako  of  the  neigh- 
bniog  islands  of  Chios  luid  Samos.  In  this  district  we  find  twelve  inde- 
pendent states  in  later  times,  all  of  which  adopted  the  Ionic  name,  not- 
iritlutanding  the  diversity  of  their  origin,  and  were  united  by  the  common 
Koisbip  of  the  god  Poseidon  (Neptune)  at  the  great  Fan-Ionic  festiraL' 
There  can  be  no  doubt  tiiat  theee  cities  were  really  founded  at  difierent 
periods  and  by  different  emigrants,  althou^  their  origin  is  ascribed  to  the 
great  l^endaiy  migration  of  which  we  hare  been  speaking,  and  which  is 
referred  by  chronol<^lB  to  one  special  year,  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  the  Trojan  war. 


Vap  of  lbs  chief  Oreek  Colonies  in  A^  Warn. 


*  Tte  miDM  of  Ibe  twelra  Ionic  ctUee,  enttmerated  from  loatb  lo  narth,  vare  Uilstiu, 
Pitt,  Pritoa,  SuMM,  Eph«siu,  Coiephoo,  Lebfdai,  Te«e,  ErTthne,  Chke,  Cluomeiu*, 
Ftacaa.    T«  bCM  twelve  Smjriia  vu  aftenrardi  added. 
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S  10,  The  Doric  colonies  in  the  southweHtem  comer  of  Asia  Hiiuw 
and  in  tlie  neighboring  islands  may  be  traced  in  like  maQDer  to  the  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians.  In  the  general  change  of  popula- 
tion and  consequent  emigrations  caused  by  this  important  event,  Eome  <A 
the  Doric  chiefs  were  also  induced  to  quit  the  cour.try  they  had  recently 
subdued,  mid  to  lead  bodies  of  their  oivn  countrjToen  and  of  the  conquered 
Acbotans  to  Asia.  Tito  moat  celebrated  of  the  Doric  migrations  vas  that 
conducted  by  the  Argivo  Allhoemenea,  a  descendant  of  Temenus,  who, 
after  leaving  some  of  liis  followere  at  Crete,  proceeded  with  the  remainder 
to  tlie  inland  of  Rhode?,  where  he  founded  the  three  rities  of  Lindas, 
lalysus,  and  Comirus.  About  (he  same  time  Dorians  settled  in  the  neigh- 
boring  island  of  Cos,  and  founded  the  cities  of  Halicamassus  and  Cnidas 
on  the  mainland.  These  six  colonies  formed  a  confederation,  usually 
called  the  Doric  Hex^>oli3. 

§  11.  Doric  colonies  were  also  founded  in  mythical  times  in  the  islands 
of  Crete,  ^tlclos,  and  Thera.  The  colonization  of  Crete  more  particularly 
deserves  our  attention,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  institutions  of  its 
Done  cities  to  those  of  Sparta.  There  were  Dorians  in  Crete  in  the  time 
of  the  Odyssey,  but  their  chief  migrations  to  this  island-took  placo  in  the 
third  generation  after  llieir  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  Of  these  two  are 
espresslv  mentioned,  one  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Sparta,  and  the 
other  by  the  Aj^vo  Althicmenep.  Of  the  latter  we  have  already  spoken ; 
the  former  consisted  chiefly  of  Minyans,  who  had  been  settled  at  Amyche 
by  the  Acliason  Pliilonomus,  to  whom  the  Spartans  had  granted  thb  city 
on  account  of  his  treachery,  as  has  been  already  related.  These  Minyans, 
having  revolted  against  Sparta,  were  sent  out  of  the  country  as  eniigrante, 
but  accompanied  by  many  Sparlans.  They  sailed  towards  Crete,  and  in 
their  passage  settled  some  of  their  number  in  the  island  of  Melos,  which 
remained  tttithful  to  Laecdo^mon,  even  in  (he  time  of  the  Feloponncsian 
war.  In  Crete  they  founded  Gortys  and  Lyctus,  which  are  mentioned  as 
Spartan  colonies.  The  Doric  colonists  in  Crete  were  anxious  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  mythical  glories  of  Itlinos,  and  consequently  ascribed 
their  political  and  social  institutions  to  this  celebrated  hero.  Hence  the 
tradition  arose  that  the  Spartan  institutions  were  borrowed  by  Lycurgus 
from  lha»e  of  Crete ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  (Iiat  their  similarity  w-aa 
owing  to  their  common  origin,  and  that  the  Dorians  of  Crete  brought  from 
the  mother  country  usages  which  they  sought  to  hallow  by  the  revered 
name  of  Minos. 

§  12,  The  Return  of  the  Heracleidte  and  the  foundation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  colonies  form  the  conclusion  of  the  Mythical  Age.  From  this 
time  to  the  commencement  of  authentic  history  in  the  first  Olympiad,  there 
is  a  period  of  nearly  three  hundred  yeara,  according  to  the  common  chro- 
nology. Of  this  long  period  we  have  scarcely  any  record.  But  this  ought 
not  to  excite  our  surprise.    The  subjects  of  mythical  narrative  are  draini, 
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not  from  recent  events,  but  from  an  imaginary  past,  which  is  supposed  U) 
be  separaled  from  the  present  by  an  indefinite  number  of  jears.  Origin 
naUy  do  attempt  was  made  to  assign  any  particular  date  to  the  grand  events 
rfthe  Mythical  Age.  It  was  sufficient  for  the  earlier  Greeks  to  belieTC 
that  their  gods  and  heroes  were  removed  from  them  by  a  vast  number  of 
geDeratbns ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  later  time  that  the  literary  men  of 
Greece  endeavored  to  count  backwards  to  the  Mythical  Age,  and  to  affix 
dales  to  the  chief  events  in  legendary  Greece. 


Temple  of  An*  In  HallcunMnu. 
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O'KOYMENH  XPONO^IAIAI  0AY2ZEIA0MHFQE  HYepgi 
Homer  eothtoiMd. 

CHAPTER    V. 

XBE  FOEXB   OF  HOUER. 

i  I.  Importaoce  of  the  Subject.  (  3.  Bhe  of  Poetry  In  Qnetn.  I^o  Bsltads  prepnr«tj(iry 
to  the  Epopoe.  ^  8.  The  Poems  of  the  Epic  Cj-cle,  In  wliich  the  Iltkd  ■nd  the  OiyrMf 
were  iucludiid.  ^4.  I^lTenUy  of  OfAucoB  nipe«ling  the  Life  knd  Data  of  Huimev 
^G.  Iliad  end  oaf  any  wdte4  to  PnUie  esmpwler  by  t^e  Rhapndlitb  ^S.  A*t)uub 
ardTeitof  the  Poems  first  B^ed.bj!  ftisietraloa.  \7.  IJodem  Controversy  respecting 
the  OrlRin  of  the  Homeric  Poema.  ProlegomeDa  of  Wolf,  f  S.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odys- 
sey were  originally  not  committed  to  writing,  f  9.  They  were  preserved  by  the  Rhap- 
sodisti,  1 10.  They  did  not  consist  originaliy  of  sepsrate  Lays,  but  were  composed  by 
ooe  Poet,  aa  is  shown  by  their  Poetical  Unity. 

S  1.  No  history  of  Greece  would  be  complete  without  some  account  of 
the  poema  of  Homer,  and  of  the  celebrated  controversy  to  which  they  have 
givea  rise  in  modem  times.  Homer  was  called  by  the  Greeks  themselves 
TTu  Poet.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  the  Greek  Bible.  Thej 
were  the  ultimate  standard  of  (^peol  on  all  matters  of  reli^ous  doctrine 
and  early  history.  They  were  learnt  by  boys  at  school,  they  were  the 
study  of  men  in  their  riper  years,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Socrates  there 
were  Athenian  gentlemen  who  could  repeat  both  poems  by  heart.  In 
whatever  part  of  the  andent  world  a  Greek  settled,  he  carried  with  Mm  a 
love  for  the  great  poet ;  and  long  alter  the  Greek  pet^e  had  lost  tbeir 
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indepeodence  the  Biad  and  the  Oijasej  continued  to  muntain  on  undi< 
minislKd  hold  upon  their  affections.  No  production  of  profane  literature 
has  eierdsed  so  wide  and  long-continued  an  influence,  and  consequently 
the  history  of  these  poems  denuwds  and  deaerves  our  careful  attention. 

i  2.  The  oiigin  of  the  Biod  and  the  Odyssej  cannot  be  understood  with- 
oat  a  short  account  of  the  rise  of  poetry  in  Greece.  Among  the  Greeks, 
as  among  all  other  natiom,  poetiy  was  cultivated  before  prose.  Tlie  first 
poetical  compodUons  appear  to  have  been  hymns  addressed  to  the  gods,  or 
eimple  ballads  recounting  the  adventures  and  eiploi'ts  of  some  favorite 
bero.  We  have  ahready  seen  that  the  Greeks  of  tho  Heroic  Age  were 
passionate^  fond  of  poetry,  and  that  the  entertumnenta  of  the  nobles  were 
enlivened  by  the  songs  of  the  bard.  Originally  these  songs  appear  to 
have  i>een  short,  unconnected  lays.  They  may  be  regarded  as  epic  poema 
in  the  more  indefinite  sense  of  the  term,  since  they  perpetuated  and 
adorned  the  memory  of  great  men  or  great  deeds.  The  next  important 
step  in  the  progress  of  popular  poetry  was  to  combine  these  separate  ep- 
ial  songs  into  one  comprehensive  whole.  Such  a  poem  may  be  called  an 
%opee,  and  presents  a  much  more  advanced  state  of  the  art  It  requires 
genius  of  a  far  higher  order,  a  power  of  combination  and  construction,  not 
needed  in  poems  of  the  former  class.  Short  epical  poema  appear  to  have 
existed  before  the  time  of  Homer,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  Lay  of  the 
IVojaa  Horse,  sung  by  the  bard  Demodocus  in  the  Odyssey ;  but  the  con- 
strnction  of  the  ep<^>ee,  or  the  epic  poem  in  the  nobler  sense,  b  probably 
to  be  attributed  to  the  genius  of  Homer. 

5  3.  A  large  nmuber  of  these  epic  poems  were  extant  in  antiquity. 
XVe  know  the  titles  of  more  than  thirty  of  them.  Their  subjects  were  all 
taken  from  the  Greek  legends.  They  were  arranged  by  the  grammarians 
of  Alexandria,  about  the  second  century  before  the  Christian  era,  in  a 
chroook^cal  series,  beginning  with  the  intermarriage  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  and  concluding  with  the  death  of  Odysseus  by  the  hands  of  his  son 
Telegonus.  This  collection  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Epic  Cycle, 
and  the  poets  whose  works  formed  part  of  it  were  called  Cyclic  poets. 
The  Diad  and  the  Odyssey  were  comprised  in  the  Cycle,  and  consequently 
the  name  of  Cyclic  poet  did  not  originally  carry  with  it  any  association  o( 
oaatempt.  Bat  as  the  best  poems  in  the  Cycle  were  spoken  of  hy  them- 
selres  or  by  the  titles  of  their  separate  authors,  the  general  name  of  Cyclic 
poets  came  to  be  applied  only  to  the  worst,  especially  as  many  of  the 
m&iior  poems  in  the  Cycle  ^pear  to  have  been  anonymous.  Hence  we 
can  understand  why  Horace  *  and  others  speak  in  such  dispara^ng  tenna 
of  the  Cyclic  writeta,  and  how  the  inferiority  of  the  Cyclic  poems  is  con- 
tntsted  with  the  excellence  of  the  Hind  and  the  Odyssey,  although  tbe 
titter  had  be^i  <Higinally  included  among  them. 

•  "  Hso  iIe  iaoipin,  nt  icriptor  eroUcns  olim,"  —  Hot.  An  Pott,  187. 
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S  4.  All  these  poemH  are  now  lost  with  the  excepdon  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  OJyssey,  which  stood  out  prominently  above  all  the  others.  Throng 
out  tlie  flourifiliing  period  of  Greek  literature  these  unrivalled  works  were 
universally  regarded  as  the  productions  of  a  single  mind.  At  a  later  time 
some  of  the  Alexandrine  grammarians  attributed  the  Iliad  and  the  Odjseey 
to  two  different  authors ;  but  this  innovation  in  the  popular  behcf  was  never 
regarded  irith  much  &,vor,  and  oblained  few  converts. '  Although  an- 
tiquity was  nearly  unanimous  in  ascribing  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  Homer, 
there  was  very  little  agreement  respecting  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  details 
of  his  life,  or  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  His 
poems  were  the  productions  of  an  age  in  which  writing  was  either  totally 
unknown  or  at  all  events  little  practised,  and  which  was  unaccustomed  to 
anything  like  historical  iavestigalJon.  Seven  cities  laid  daim  to  his  birllt,t 
and  most  of  tbem  had  legends  to  tell  respecting  his  romantic  parentage,  his 
alleged  blindness,  and  his  life  of  on  itinerant  bard  acquainted  with  poverty 
and  sorrow.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  he  was  an  Asiatic  Greek ;  but 
this  is  the  only  fact  in  his  life  which  can  be  regarded  as  certain.  Several 
ottbe  best  writers  of  antiquity  supposed  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  the 
iflland  of  Oiios,  where  there  existed  a  poetical  gens  or  fraternity  of 
Homerids,  who  traced  their  descent  firom  a  divine  progenitor  c^  this  name. 
Most  modem  scholars  believe  Smyrna  to  have  been  his  birthplace.  The 
discrepancies  respecting  his  date  are  no  less  worthy  of  remark.  The  dif- 
ferent epochs  assigned  to  him  offer  a  diversity  of  nearly  five  hundred  yeara. 
Herodotus  places  Homer  four  hundred  years  before  himself,  according  to 
which  he  lived  about  b.  c.  850.  This  date,  or  a  little  later,  appears  more 
probable  than  any  other.  He  must  be  placed  before  the  first  Olympiad, 
or  B.  c,  776  i  while,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  lived  very  long  before  that 
epoch,  it  becomes  still  more  wonderAil  that  his  poems  sliould  have  come 
down  from  such  an  age  and  society  to  historical  times. 

S  5.  The  mode  in  which  these  poems  were  preserved  has  occasioned 
great  controversy  in  modem  times.  On  this  point  we  shall  speak  pres- 
ently ;  but  even  if  they  were  committed  to  writing  by  the  poet  himself 
aud  were  handed  down  to  posterity  in  this  manner,  it  is  certtuo  that  they 
were  rarely  read.  We  must  endeavor  to  realize  the  difference  between 
ancient  Greece  and  our  own  times.  During  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  Athenian  literature,  manuscripts  were  indifferently  written,  without 
division  into  parts  and  without  marks  of  punctuation.  They  were  scarce 
and  costly,  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  wealthy,  and  only  read  by  those 
who  had  had  considerable  literary  tnunlng.  Under  these  orcmnstances  the 
Greeks  could  never  become  a  reading  people ;  and  thus  the  great  masa 

*  The  grunmarltuM  who  putiatoiiied  the  Bepmte  origin  of  tlie  Ilkd  and  OdTSHj  w«o 
Mllad  Chorvxmta  (xapiiorric)  or  Seprntiits. 

t  "  Smyma,  China,  CokiphOD,  Silinila,  Bhodoa,  Argo^  Athenn, 
Orbii  de  pUrla  certaut,  Homers,  tus." 
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even  of  the  AtheniaDs  became  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  the  lead- 
ing poets  of  Greece  only  by  hearing  them  recited  at  their  solemn  festivals 
and  OD  other  public  occasions.  This  was  more  strikingly  the  case  at  an 
earlier  peiiod.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  not  read  by  individuals 
ID  private,  but  were  Ming  or  recited  at  festivals  or  to  assembled  companies. 
They  were  addressed  to  the  ear  and  feehngs  of  a  sympathizing  multitude  j 
and  much  of  the  impression  which  they  produced  must  have  been  owing  to 
the  talent  of  the  reciter,  and  would  hav-e  disappeared  altogether  ^t  solitary 
reading.  The  bard  originally  sung  his  own  lays  to  the  accompaniment  of 
his  lyre.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  body  of  professional  reciters,  called 
Bhapsodists,*  who  rehearsed  the  poems  of  others.  They  employed  no 
musical  aocomj)aiiiment,  and  depended  solely  for  effect  upon  voice  and 
manner.  They  travelled  from  town  to  town,  bearing  in  their  hands  a 
ianiel  branch  or  wand  as  thdr  badge  of  office ;  and  many  of  them  seem  to 
have  acquired  great  excellence  in  their  art  ^e  do  not  know  at  what 
time  the  rhap^odist  succeeded  to  the  bard ;  but  the  class  of  professional 
redtera  must  have  arisen  as  epic  poettj  ceased  to  be  produced ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  before  the  time  of  Solon  the  epic  poems  were  ledted  exdn- 
avely  by  the  Rhapsodisls,  either  in  short  fragments  before  private  com- 
panies, or  as  continuous  poems  at  public  festivals. 

§  6.  In  early  liraes  the  Rhapsodists  appear  to  have  lutd  exclusive  pos- 
K^ioB  of  the  Homeric  poems.  But  in  the  seventh  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  literary  culture  began  to  prevail  among  the  Greeks ;  and 
men  of  education  and  wealth  were  naturally  desirous  of  obtaining  copies  of 
the  great  poet  (^  the  notion.  From  this  cause  copies  came  to  be  circulated 
amang  the  Greeks ;  but  most  of  them  contained  only  separate  portions  of  the 
peems,  or  single  rhiq>sodie3,  as  they  were  called.  Entire  copies  of  such  ex- 
tensive works  mast  have  been  very  rare  at  this  early  period  of  literalnre. 
The  way  in  which  the  separate  parts  should  be  arranged  seems  to  have 
given  rise  to  some  dispute ;  and  it  was  found  that  there  were  niunerous 
nria(i<His  in  the  text  of  different  copies.  The  very  popularity  and  wide 
ertenskn  oi  the  poetns  contributed  to  tlie  corruption  of  the  text.  Since  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  the  recognized  standard  of  early  history  and 
■nytbology,  each  tribe  was  anxious  that  honorable  mention  should  be  made 
of  their  heroes  and  their  race  in  these  poems,  and  endeavored  to  supply 
endt  omissions  by  interpolating  passages  &vorable  to  themselves.  The 
Shapaodidts  also  introduced  alterations,  and,  in  order  to  gratify  their  vanity, 
aserted  lines  of  their  own  composition.  From  these  causes,  as  well  aa 
from  others,  we  can  easily  account  for  the  variatioos  found  in  the  text  by 

•  Tlu  etjinology  of  the  word  Bh>p>odi>t  (poi/'f  Sdc)  !■  unctirttiia  ;  tome  dsriving  It 
h>H  tlia  ataffor  wmnd  of  office  ipaffSos,  or  pairlt),  and  otben  Trom  patrrtw  ooiS^  to 
JbmiIb  ths  coopling  togethu  of  veraea  wttlumt  hdj  comldendilc  paous,  —  Uu  even,  on- 
hvkea  flow  of  tfae  epic  po«m  at  eoaCruted  T<tb  lyric  vsraei. 
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the  reading  dass  which  began  to  be  formed  in  the  seventh  centnty.  The 
discoTeiy  of  these  varieties  naturally  ted  to  measiires  for  establishing  a 
standard  text  of  the  national  poet.  Solon  is  said  to  have  introdnced  im- 
proved regulations  for  the  public  recitations  of  the  poems  at  the  Atheniim 
festivals  ;  but  it  is  to  Feisistratus,  the  tyrant  or  despot  of  Athens,  that  the 
great  merit  is  ascribed  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  poems  in  their 
present  form,  in  order  that  they  might  be  recited  at  the  great  Fanitthenaic 
festival  at  Athens.  It  is  expressly  stated  by  Cicero,*  that  Feisistratus  is 
"  reputed  to  have  arranged  the  books  of  Homer,  previously  in  a  stale  of 
confiision,  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  them  ";  and  this  statement 
is  iQpport«d  by  the  testimony  of  other  ancient  writers.  From  this  time, 
therefore,  (about  b.  c>  530,)  we  may  conclude  that  the  Greeks  possessed  a 
standard  text  of  their  great  poet,  which  fonued  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 


§  7.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  whole  of  antiquity,  with  scarcely  an 
exceptiwi,  regarded  the  Eiad  and  the  Odyssey  as  the  productiixis  of  the 
one  poet,  called  Homer.  This  opinion  continaed  to  be  held  by  almost  aQ 
modem  scholars  down  to  the  year  1795,  when  the  celebrated  German  Pro- 
fessor, F.  A.  Wolf,  published  his  Prelegomeiut,  or  Frefatoiy  BIssay  to  &e 
Biad.  In  this  work  he  maintained  the  startling  hypothesis  that  neither  the 
Iliad  nor  the  Odyssey  was  composed  as  a  distinct  whole,  but  that  they 
originally  C(XLSisted  of  separate  epical  ballads,  each  constituting  a  single 
poem,  and  that  these  separate  lays,  which  had  no  common  pnrpoee  nor 
fixed  arraagement,  were  for  the  first  time  reduced  to  writing  and  formed 
into  the  two  great  poems  of  the  Biad  and  the  Odyssey  by  Feisistratns  and 
his  fiicnds.  Strange  and  startlmg  as  this  theory  seems,  it  was  not  entirely 
new.  The  substance  of  it  bad  been  already  propounded  by  Vico,  a  Nea- 
politan writer  of  great  originahty,  and  by  oar  own  great  conutryman, 
Bentley ;  f  but  their  opinions  had  not  been  supported  by  arguments,  and 
were  soon  forgotten.  Accordingly,  the  publication  of  Wolf's  Essay  Uxk. 
the  whole  literary  world  by  surprise,  and  scarcely  any  book  in  modem 
times  has  effected  so  complete  a  revolution  in  the  opmions  t^  scholars. 
Even  those  who  were  the  most  opposed  to  his  views  have  had  their  own 
opinions  to  some  extent  modified  by  the  arguments  which  he  Inou^t 
forward,  and  no  one  has  been  able  to  establish  the  old  doctrine  in  its 
original  integrity.  It  ia  impossible  in  the  present  work  to  enter  into  the 
detfuls  of  the  controversy  to  which  Wolf's  Essay  has  given  rise.  We  can 
only  endeavor  to  give  a  sketch  of  his  principal  arguments  and  of  the  ehief 

•  DeOratore,iii.  S4. 

t  Vico  died  in  1T44.  The  words  of  Bentlej  are :  "  Bomer  wrote  ■  teiiiiel  of  aaa^  and 
ifaapwidies,  to  b«  sang  by  himself,  for  iidbII  earnings  and  good  cheer,  at  ftatiTalg  and  otiMT 
days  of  merriineDt ;  the  Iliad  he  nude  for  the  men,  the  Odpie<>  for  Ibe  other  nx.  TbaM 
loom  longa  were  not  collected  together  into  the  fonn  of  an  Bide  poem  oatil  five  httudrH 
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objections  <^  his  opponents,  stating  at  the  same  time  the  opinion  which 
Kcma  to  03  the  most  probable. 

{  8.  The  first  argument  which  Wolf  brought  forward  to  support  bis 
position  was,  liiat  no  written  copies  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  could  be 
shown  to  have  existed  during  the  earlier  times  to  which  their  composition 
b  referred,  and  that,  without  writing,  such  long  and  complicated  works 
could  neither  have  been  composed  nor  transmitted  to  posterity.  In  order 
to  prove  this,  he  entered  into  a  minute  discussion  concerning  the  age  of  the 
art  of  writing.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  a  few  of  the  more  important 
resnlta  at  which  he  arrived.  In  early  times  the  Greeks  had  no  easy  and 
cooTenient  materials  for  writing,  such  as  must  have  been  indispensable  for 
long  manoscripls  like  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Moreover,  the  traces  of 
writing  in  Greece  are  exceedingly  rare,  even  in  the  seventh  century  be- 
fiire  the  Christian  era,  and  we  have  no  remaining  inscriptions  earlier  than 
the  40tfa  Olympiad  (b.  o.  620).  In  the  Homeric  poems  themselves  there 
ia  not  a  single  trace  of  the  art  <^  writing.*  We  find  no  mention  of  any 
epiUtJi  or  inscriptioa ;  coins  are  unknown,  and  even  the  supercargo  of  a 
ihip  has  no  written  list  of  his  cat^,  but  is  obliged  to  remember  iLf  In 
■dditian  to  this,  the  absence  of  the  letter  called  Digamma  in  the  text  of  the 
poans  is  a  strong  proof  that  they  were  not  originally  committed  to  writing. 
Tlii^Ietter  existed  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  poems,  and  was 
constantly  empkiyed  by  the  poet,  but  it  had  Entirely  vanished  from  the 
hngoage  wfaen  they  were  first  written. 

i  9.  It  seems,  therefore,  necessary  to  admit  the  former  part  of  Wolf's 
Gat  argnment,  that  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey  were  originally  not  written  ; 
but  does  it  therefore  fallow,  that  without  this  means  such  long  poems 
eoold  nehlter  have  been  composed  nor  handed  down  to  posterity  ?  These 
two  qnesdons  are  not  oecesearily  connected,  though  they  have  been  usual- 
ly diseossed  together.  Those  who  have  m^ntained  the  original  unity  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  opposition  to  Wolf,  have  generally  thought  it  in- 
combent  upon  them  to  prove  that  the  poems  were  written  from  the  begin- 
ning. Bat  this  appears  to  us  quite  unnecessary.  In  the  present  day  the 
memory  has  become  so  much  weakened  by  the  ardficial  aid  of  writing,  that 
it  may  be  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  of  the  production  of  a  long  work 
wiiitoat  each  assistance.  But  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  it.  Even 
modem  poets  have  composed  long  poems,  and  have  preserved  them  faith- 
(bOy  m  their  memories,  before  committing  them  to  writing.  It  must  also 
be  recollected,  that  poetry  was  the  profession  of  the  ancient  bards ;  that  it 
WIS  not  the  amusement  of  their  leisure  hours,  but  that  they  devoted  to  it 


•neoolypuugela  which  lettan  are  iuppbMd  to  ba  maDtknad  is  in  Uis  Iliad,  ij.  168; 
(■Ibov  thea^fUtraXvypdanBapposedby  Wolf  andothen  to  rignirj  pictorial,  and  not 
ilpbxbelical  chancUn. 

t  Si  i*  ipipTau  fw^futr.    Odyik  tUI.  IH. 
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all  the  enei^es  of  tiieir  hearta  and  bouIs.  The  poetna  which  they  thiu 
composed  were  treasured  up  in  the  memories  of  their  fiuthful  disciples, 
and  were  handed  down  lo  poeteritj  by  the  Rhapaodiste,  whose  lives  were 
also  devoted  to  this  objeet.  The  recollection  of  these  poems  was  rendered 
easier  by  the  simple  nature  of  the  sloiy,  bj  the  easj  structure  of  ihu 
vei-se,  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  words,  phrases,  aod  similes, 
and  by  the  absence  of  abstract  ideas  and  rcflecUTe  thoughts.  Aceord- 
ingly,  wc  believe  that  the  Diad  and  the  Odyssey  might  have  been  com- 
posed and  might  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  without  beinQ 
written. 

§  10.  The  second  argument  employed  by  "Wolf  to  maint^n  his  hy- 
pothesis was  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  them- 
selves. He  endeavored  to  show  that  the  only  unity  of  the  poems  arises 
from  their  subjects,  and  that  the  numerous  contradictions  found  in  thian 
plainly  prove  tiiat  they  could  not  have  been  the  productions  of  a  single  mind. 
The  Trojan  war  and  the  wanderings  of  Oysses  (Odysseus),  he  remarks,  had 
formed  the  subjects  of  numerous  epic  ballads,  and  it  was  only  becanse 
they  bad  happened  to  &t  into  one  another  that  diey  were  combined  mto 
two  comprehensive  poems  by  Peisistratus  and  his  literary  friends.  A 
modem  disciple  of  his  school  has  gone  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  resolve  the 
Iliad  into  the  original  independent  lays  out  of  which  he  supposes  th^  poem 
to  have  been  formed.  Nbw  it  is  evident  that  this  question  can  only  be 
settled  by  a  minute  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  poems,  for  whith 
there  is  no  space  in  the  present  work.  We  can  only  state,  that  the  best 
modem  scholars,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  come  to  a  conclusion 
directly  contrary  to  Wolf's  daring  theory.  Some  of  the  ablest  critics  in 
modem  times  have  directed  their  attention  to  this  subject,  and  while  ihey 
have  not  denied  the  existence  of  interpolations,  more  or  less  extensive,  in 
both  poems,  the  general  result  has  been  to  establish  their  poetical  unity, 
and  to  vindicate  their  claim  to  he  the  greatest  models  of  the  epic  art 
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CHAPTEE    VI. 

6ENERU.  BCRVE7  OF  THE  GREEK  PEOPLE. 

|L  Hitura  of  the  Subject  fa.  The  Chief  Ties  which  bonnd  tba  Graeka  logaUier. 
CasniDiiity  of  Blood  and  of  Language,  f  3.  Community  of  Religions  Kites  and  Fes- 
tufa.  \  4.  The  Amphictyonic  Council.  I,  5.  The  Olympic  Gamei.  i  B.  The  Pythian, 
Ntrmn,  ind  Itthmiui  Oaniet.  f  T.  The  Influence  of  then  FeslivBls.  ^  8.  InSuenceof 
Uk  Oncle  of  ApoUo  at  Delphi.  ^  B.  Conunnaity  of  Mannera  and  Character,  j  10.  The 
bieptadoit  Sovereignty  of  uch  City  a.  settled  Jla^m  in  Che  Greek  Uind. 

1 1.  The  present  Book  will  oonlain  the  History  of  Greece  from  the 
fiisl  Oljmpuul,  or  the  year  776  b.  c,  to  the  commencement  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Ionic  Greeks  from  Persia,  in  the  year  500  b.  c. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  early  part  of  this  period  is  veiy  scanty,  and  con- 
s^oT only  a  iimall  number  of  solitary  fact.s  which  have  little  or  no  con- 
>MiaD  vith  one  another.  The  division  of  dreece  mto  a  number  of  email 
alep«D(knt  states  is  a  circumstance  that  causes  great  difficulties  to  the  his- 
UnM.  Unlike  the  history  of  Rome,  which  is  confined  to  an  account  of 
lie  origin  and  development  of  a  single  people,  the  history  of  Greece  from 
Kamuoencement  to  its  close  auffers  to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent  from  a 
nu  of  unity  in  its  subject.     This  is  strikingly  the  case  with  the  first  two 
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centuries  of  the  period  narrated  in  the  present  Book ;  snd  It  is  not  till  we 
come  to  its  dose,  that  we  are  ab]e  to  present  a  connected  hiftory  cf  tlie 
Grecian  nation.  It  was  the  Peraiaji  invasions  of  Greece  which  first  im- 
pressed the  leading  Greek  states  with  the  neceasitj  of  uniting  together 
agtunst  the  common  foe ;  and  eioce  the  military  resources  of  Spatia  were 
then  confessedly  superior  to  those  of  all  the  other  Greeks,  tliey  naturally 
intrusted  tff  ber  the  omiduct  of  the  war.  In  this  way  Grecian  hUloiy 
acquires  a  unity  of  interest  which  ia  altogether  wanting  in  the  earlier 
times.  There  are,  however,  some  facta  during  the  earlier  period  which 
claim  our  attention.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  growth  of  Sparta 
and  Athensi  the  number  of  despots  who  arose  in  the  Various  Grecian 
cities ;  the  foundation  and  progjKBS  of  the  numerous  colonies  planted  cm 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediternmeon  and  its  cmmected  seas ;  and,  last  of  all, 
the  origin  and  progress  of  literature  and  art 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  these  events,  it  m^  be  usefiil 
to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  Greeks  in  the  earlier  period  of  their  his- 
tory, and  to  point  out  the  various  causes  which  united  them  as  a  people, 
DOtwithstaading  their  separation  into  so  many  independent  commnnilies. 

S  2.  The  chief  tics,  which  bonnd  together  the  Grecian  world,  were  com- 
munity of  blood  and  language,  community  c£  religious  rites  and  festivals, 
and  community  i^  manners  and  character.  Of  these  the  first  and  the 
most  important  was  the  possession  of  a  common  descent  and  a  common 
language.  The  Greeks  were  all  of  the  same  race  and  parentage ;  they 
all  considered  themselves  descendants  of  Hellen ;  and  tliey  all  described 
men  and  dties  which  were  not  Grecian  by  the  term  Barbarietn.  This 
word  has  passed  into  our  own  language,  but  with  a  very  different  idea ;  for 
the  Greeks  applied  it  indiscriminately  to  every  foreigner,  to  the  civilized 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  Persia,  as  well  aa  to  the  rade  tribes  of  Scythia 
and  Gaul.  Originally  it  seems  to  have  expressed  repugnance  to  one 
using  a  foreign  language ;  but  as  the  Greeks  became  in  course  of  time 
superior  in  intelligence  to  the  surrounding  nations,  it  conveyed  also  a 
notion  of  cwitempt.  Notwithstanding  the  various  dialects  employed  in 
different  parts,  there  was,  throughout  the  Grecian  worid,  sufficient  uniform- 
ity in  the  language  to  render  it  everywhere  intelligible  to  a  Greek  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wide-spread  popularity  of  the  Hsmeric 
poems  in  early  times  powerf'iilly  assisted  in  maintaining  the  same  type  <rf 
language  among  the  different  Greek  races. 

§  8.  The  second  bond  of  union  was  a  communis  of  religious  rites  and 
festivak.  From  the  earliest  times  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  worshipped 
the  same  gods ;  but  ori^nally  there  were  no  religions  meetii^  common  to 
the  whole  nation.  Such  meetings  were  of  gradual  growth.  They  were 
either  formed  by  a  number  of  neighboring  towns,  which  entered  into  an 
association  for  the  periodical  celebrafion  of  cert(un  religious  rites,  or  they 
grew  out  of  a  festiv^  originally  confined  to  a  single  state,  hut  wliich  was 
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gndoaOy  extended  to  the  inhabitanta  of  otiier  dties,  till  at  length  it  be- 
rame  open  to  the  whole  Grecian  world.  Of  the  former  class  we  have  an 
eum;^  in  the  Amphiclfoiues,  of  the  latter  in  the  Ol^pic,  Fythiuif 
Naueftn,  and  Isthmian  games. 

'  S  4.  The  word  Ai^hieiyony  b  ueuallj  derived  from  the  mythical  hero 
Amphic^on ;  but  the  name  probably  aignifies  only  residents  around  and 
neigbbor^,*  and  was  used  to  designate  a  religions  assouation  of  neighbor- 
ing tribes  or  cities,  who  were  accuBlomed  to  meet  at  fixed  ^mes  to  offer 
sacrificea  to  the  god  of  a  particnlar  temple,  which  was  suppoeed  to  be  the 
ctHumon  proper^  and  under  the  common  protection  of  alL  There  were 
manj  religioas  associatiiHis  of  this  kind  in  Greece ;  but  there  was  one  of 
90  much  cekbrily,  that  it  threw  all  die  others  into  the  shade,  and  came  to 
be  called  the  Amphictjonio  CounciL  This  assembly  seetus  to  have  been 
niginally  <tf  email  importance ;  and  it  acquired  its  superiority  over  other 
similar  assodatioos  by  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  Delphian  temple,  of 
vUch  it  was  the  appointed  guardian.  It  held  two  meetings  eveiy  year, 
one  in  the  spring  at  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  the  other  in  the 
antmnn  at  the  temple  of  Demeter  (Ceres)  at  Thermopylie.  Its  members, 
who  were  called  The  AmphictyonB,t  consisted  of  sacred  deputies  sent  fkim 
twelve  tribes,  each  of  which  contained  several  independent  cities  or  states. 
Hie  dqtntiea  were  composed  of  two  dassea  of  represenlatiTcs  from  each 
brAe, — a  diief  called  Hieromnemon,  and  subordinates  named  Fylagone. 
Ihe  names  of  these  twelve  tribes  are  not  the  seme  in  all  accounts,  but  they 
were  probably  as  follows:  Thessalians,  BcBotians,  Dotians,  lonians, 
Peniiebians,  Magnetes,  Locriana,  Qi^tffians,  Acbieans,  Phocians,  Dolopes, 
and  Malians.  These  names  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  prove  the  great 
■ntiqaity  of  the  Councdl.  Several  of  the  tribes  here  mentioned  scarcely 
ever  occur  in  the  historical  period;  and  the  fact  of  the  Dorians  standing 
OQ  an  equality  with  the  Dolopes  and  the  Malians,  shows  that  the  Coundl 
most  have  existed  before  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Petoponnesus.  The 
tribes  represented  in  it  Stood  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  two  votes 
being  ^ven  by  the  deputies  from  each  of  the  twelve. 

Of  the  duties  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  nothing  will  pve  us  a  better 
idea  than  the  oath  taken  by  its  members.  It  ran  thus :  "  We  will  not 
destrc^  any  Amphictyonic  town,  nor  cut  it  off  from  running  water,  in  war 
or  peace :  if  any  one  shall  do  so,  we  will  march  agiuost  him  and  destroy 
his  city.  If  any  one  shall  plunder  the  property  of  the  god,  or  shall  be  o^* 
sixwit  thereof,  or  shall  lake  treacherous  counsel  agtunst  the  things  in  his 
Kmple  at  Delphi,  we  will  punish  him  with  foot,  and  hand,  and  voice,  and 
by  every  means  in  onr  power."     We  thus  see  that  the  main  duties  of  the 

•  Tbe  origmil  fomi  or  the  naioe  Mema  to  have  tieen  'Aitifmcnorla,  not  'A^i^ucrvavLi, 
Ita  mml  aiupmrtartt  tipuSvt  tbsw  thai  dwell  rcnuid  or  near. 

*  0«  'AiupiKTvoiin. 
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Council  were  to  restrain  acta  of  aggression  against  its  member?,  sod  to 
prescire  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  temple  of  Delphi.  It  is  true  tliat 
the  Amphictjons  i<ometimes  took  a  larger  view  of  tlieir  functiona;  but 
these  were  only  employed  for  political  purposes  when  lliey  could  be  made 
subservient  to  the  views  of  one  of  the  leading  Grecian  stales.  They  were 
never  considered  as  a  national  congress,  who^e  duty  it  was  to  protect  and 
defend  the  common  interests  of  Greece.  If  such  a  congress  had  ever 
existed,  and  its  edicts  had  commanded  the  obedience  of  the  Greeks,  the 
history  of  the  nation  would  have  liad  a  different  course;  the  Macedonian 
kings  would  probably  have  remiuned  in  their  subori^ate  condition,  and 
united  Greece  might  even  have  defied  the  legions  of  conquering  Borne. 

The  Amphictyonic  Council  is  rarely  mentioned,  except  in  connection 
with  the  Delphian  temple  i  but  when  the  rights  of  the  god  bad  been  vio- 
lated, it  invoked  the  aid  of  the  different  members  of  the  league.  Of  this 
we  have  a  memorable  instance  in  the  earlier  period  of  Greek  history. 
The  Phocian  town  of  Crissa  was  situated  on  the  heights  of  Moont  Far> 
nassus,  near  the  sanctuaiy  of  the  god,  which  belonged  to  this  town  in  the 
most  ancient  times.*  It  possessed  a  fertile  and  valuable  territory,  extend- 
ing down  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  on  which  it  had  a  port  called  CSrrlia. 
Gradually  the  port  seems  to  have  grown  into  importance  at  the  expense  of 
the  town ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  sanctuary  of  the  god  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dorian  tribe  of  the  Delphiana,  and  expanded  into  a  town 
under  the  name  of  DelphL  It  was  at  the  pmi  of  Cirrba  that  most  of  the 
strangers  lauded  who  came  to  consult  the  god ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  lbi« 
place  availed  themselves  of  their  position  to  levy  exorbitant  tolls  upon  the 
pilgrims,  and  to  ill-use  them  in  other  ways.  In  consequence  of  these 
outrages  the  Amphictyons  resolved  to  punish  the  Cirrlueans;  and  aAer 
waging  war  against  them  for  ten  years  (b.  c.  £95^585),  the  Council  at 
length  succeeded,  chiefly  by  the  assistance  of  the  Thessaliaiu  and  Athe- 
nians, in  taking  the  guilty  city.  It  is  related,  bnt  on  rather  suspicioos 
authority,  that  the  city  was  taken  by  a  stratagem  of  Solon,  who  poisoned 
the  waters  of  the  river  Fleisttis,  which  flowed  through  the  place.  C^ha 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its  territory — the  rich  CirrfiEcoc  or  Crissieau 
plain  —  was  consecrated  to  the  god,  and  curses  imprecated  upon  any  one 
who  should  cultivate  iL  Thus  ended  the  First  Sacred  War,  as  it  is 
naually  called;  and  the  spoils  of  the  city  were  employed  by  the  victorlons 
allies  in  founding  the  Fythhm  games. 

§  5.  The  four  great  festivals  of  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and 

•  CriMS  was  sitnated  nt  the  foot  of  llonnt  ParaMBnn,  where  It  deaceuds  precl|riton»ly  to  th* 
CrisBEemi  PluQ.  Tbe  piwenC  name  Is  Cliryso.  The  fltoation  is  one  of  remarkable  boaatr, 
having  the  lofty  height*  of  PimnMus  in  the  rear,  and  between  It  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
the  beaQtifnl  CriMBan  Plain,  with  Its  pictnresqne  olive-grovei  and  fertile  flelds,  watered  by 
the  Pteistna,  There  are  coosiderable  remwni  of  the  ancient  walla,  wbieb,  u  well  u  Qm 
ttittlag  name,  lerve  to  ideadf}r  the  place.  —  Ed. 
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NaneBa  gamea  were  of  greater  efficacy  than  the  Amphietyonic  Council  ia 
pnmoting  a  epirit  of  union  among  the  various  branches  of  the  Greek  race, 
■nd  in  keepmg  aiiTC  a  feeling  of  their  common  origin.  They  were  open 
to  all  peraoDB  vho  conld  prove  their  Hellenic  blood,  and  were  frequented 
by  ^eOtdoTB  fnaa  all  parts  of  the  Grecian  world.  The  most  ancient  as 
weD  as  the  most  famous  of  these  festivals  was  that  celebrated  at  Olympia, 
no  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  in  the  territory  of  Elis,  and  near  the  ancient 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeua.  The  origin  of  this  festival  is  lost  in  the 
Mythical  Ages.  It  ia  said  to  have  been  revived  by  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis, 
and  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  legislator,  in  the  year  776  B.  c- ;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  the  Greeks  at  a  later  time  began  to  tise  the  Olympic  contest 
■a  a  chronological  era,  this  year  was  regarded  as  the  first  Olympiad.  It 
eontinned  to  miuntain  its  celebrity  for  many  centuries  after  the  extinction 
of  Greek  freedom  ;  and  it  was  not  till  394  a.  d.  that  it  was  finally  abol- 
ished by  the  Emperor  Theodosiua.  It  was  celebrated  at  the  end  of  every 
bat  years,*  and  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  each  celebration  was 
called  an  CHympiad.  The  whole  festival  was  under  the  management 
of  the  Eleana,  who  appointed  aome  of  their  own  number  to  preside  as 
jsdges,  under  the  name  of  the  Hellanodicte.f  During  the  month  in  which 
it  was  celebrated  all  hostilities  were  suspended  throughout  Greece.  The 
territey  of  EKs  itself  was  considered  especially  sacred  during  its  con- 
tionanee,  and  no  armed  force  could  enter  it  without  incurring  the  guilt  of 
tacrilege.  The  number  of  spectators  was  very  great ;  and  consisted  not  only 
oflbose  who  were  attracted  by  private  interest  or  curiosity,  butof  depu- 
ties J  from  the  different  Greek  slates,  wlio  vied  with  one  another  in  the 
anmber  of  their  offerings  and  the  splendor  of  their  general  appearance,  in 
Older  to  support  the  honor  of  their  native  cities.  At  first  the  festival  was 
ennfined  to  a  single  day,  and  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  a  match  of 
nmners  in  the  stadium ;  but  in  course  of  time  ao  many  other  contests 
were  introdnced,  that  the  games  occupied  five  days.  They  comprised 
varions  trials  of  strength  and  skill,  such  as  wrestling,  boxing,  the  Fancra- 
dmn  (boxing  and  wrestling  combined),  and  the  complicated  Peiitathlum 
(inclndiog  jumping,  running,  the  quoit,  the  javelin,  and  wrestling),  but  no 
Mobats  with  any  kind  of  weapons.  There  were  also  horsc-races  and 
chariot-races ;  and  the  chariot-race,  with  four  full-grown  horses,  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  celebrated  of  all  the  matches. 

The  only  prize  given  to  the  conqueror  was  a  garland  of  wild-olive ;  but 
tias  was  valued  as  one  of  the  dearest  distinctions  in  life.     To  have  his 

*  The  (Miral  wu  called  bj  the  Greeks  a  PenlaiUni  {irtmuT^plt),  btcunte  it  wH 
afatnUd  trtTjJi/&  7«r,  ■ccording  to  the  ancient  mode  of  the  reckoning.  In  the  sama 
aaaa-,  a  fisCrnl  vtiicb  occorred  at  the  end  oT  every  two  feais  was  a^d  to  be  celebrat«d 
mrr  ftinl  year,  and  was  called  a  TritUrii  (rpunipir). 

t  Cded  Thtari  (Otapoi).  * 
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name  proL-liumed  as  victor  before  assemMed  Hellaa  was  an  object  of  lua 
bition  with  the  noblest  and  the  wcallbiest  of  the  Greeks.  Suck  a  penon 
waa  considered  to  iave  conferred  everlasting  glory  upon  hia  family  and 
his  country,  and  was  rewarded  by  hi^  fellow-citizens  with  dis^Dgubbed 
honors.  His  statue  waa  generally  erected  in  the  Altia  or  sacred  grove  of 
Zeus  ai.  Olympia ;  and  on  his  return  home  he  eniered  hia  native  city  in  a 
triumphal  procession,  in  which  his  praises  were  sung,  frequently  in  tha 
lofiiest  struin?  of  poetry.  He  also  received  still  more  substantial  rewards. 
He  was  generally  relieved  from  the  payment  of  t&xes,  and  had  a  ri^^t  ta 
the  front  seat  at  all  public  games  and  spectacles.  An  Athenian  victor  in 
the  Olympic  games  received,  in  accordance  with  one  of  Solon's  h,vs, 
&  prize  of  £ve  hundred  drachmas,  and  a  nght  to  a  place  at  the  table 
of  the  magistrates  in  the  prytaneiim  or  town-hall ;  and  a  Spartan  con- 
queror had  the  privilege  of  fighting  on  the  fidd  of  battle  near  the  person 
of  the  king. 

S  6.  During  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era  the  three  other 
festivob  td*  the  Fythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games,  which  were  at  first 
only  local,  became  open  to  the  whole  nation.  The  Pythian  games,  ss  a 
national  festival,  were  instituted  by  the  Amphictyons  a^r  the  destruclirai 
of  Crissa  in  585  b.  c.,  in  honor  of  ApoUo,  as  has  been  already  related. 
They  were  celebrated  in  every  third  Olympic  year,  on  the  Cirrhican  pl^ 
nnder  the  Eiuperintendence  of  the  Amphictyons.  The  games  consisted  not 
only  of  matches  in  gymnastics  and  of  horae  and  chariot  races,  but  alfo  of 
contests  in  music  and  poetry.  They  soon  acquired  celebrity,  and  became 
second  only  to  the  great  Olympic  festival. 

The  Nemean  and  Isthmian  games  occurred  more  frequently  than  the 
Olympic  and  Pythian,  They  were  celebrated  once  in  two  years,  —  the 
Nemean  in  honor  of  the  Nemean  Zeus,  in  the  valley  of  Nemea,  between 
Fhlius  and  Gleonte,  originally  by  the  Clconteans  and  subsequently  by  the 
Aleves,  —  ond  the  Isthmian  by  the  Corinthians,  on  their  isthmus,  in 
honor  of  Poseidon  (Neptune).  As  in  the  Pythian  festival,  contests  in 
music  and  in  poetry,  as  well  as  gymnastics  and  chariot'raccs,  formed  part 
of  these  games. 

S  7.  Although  the  four  great  festivals  of  which  we  have  been  spciking 
had  little  influence  in  promoting  the  political  union  of  Greece,  they  never- 
theless were  of  great  importance  in  making  the  various  sections  of  tho 
race  feel  that  they  were  all  members  of  one  family,  and  in  cementing  (hem 
together  by  common  sympathies  and  the  enjoyment  of  common  pleasures. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  these  festivals,  for  one  was  celebrated  every 
yew,  tended  to  the  some  resulL  The  Greeks  were  thus  annually  re- 
minded of  their  common  origin,  and  of  the  great  distinction  which  existed 
between  them  and  barbarians.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  incidental  advan- 
tages which  attended  them.  The  concourse  of  so  lai^  a  number  of  per- 
•ms  from  every  part  of  the  Grecian  world  afforded  to  the  merchant  op- 
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portnnities  for  traffic,  and  to  the  artist  and  the  literary  man  the  best  means 
of  making  their  works  known.  During  the  time  of  the  games  the  Allis 
was  EoiTOundeii  with  booths,  in  which  a.  hasj  commerce  was  carried  on  ; 
uid  in  a  spacious  hall  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  the  poels,  philosophers, 
and  histonons  were  accustomed  to  read  their  most  r«cent  works. 

The  perfect  equality  of  persons  at  the  festival  demands  particular  men- 
lioo.  The  games  were  open  to  every  Greek,  without  any  distinction  of 
muntry  or  of  rank.  The  horse-races  and  chariot-races  were  necessarily 
confioed  to  the  wealthy,  who  were  allowed  to  employ  others  as  riders  and 
drivers ;  but  the  rich  and  poor  alike  could  contend  in  the  gymnastic 
maldie^  This,  however,  was  far  from  degrading  the  former  in  public 
opinion  ;  and  some  of  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  mea  in  the  various  cities 
took  pari  in  the  running,  wrestling,  boxing,  and  other  matches.  Cylon, 
who  attempted  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  had  gained  the  prize  in 
the  foot-j«ce ;  Alexander,  son  of  Amyntos,  prince  of  Macedon,  had  ^so  run 
for  it ;  and  instances  occur  in  which  cities  chose  their  generaU  frcan  the 
riclors  of  these  games. 
^  S  8.  The  habit  of  consulting  the  same  oracles  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
Kill  (rf*  the  gods,  was  another  bond  of  union.  It  was  the  univeraal  practice 
of  the  Greeks  to  undertake  no  matter  of  importance  without  first  asking 
iLe  advice  of  the  gods ;  and  there  were  many  sacred  spots  in  which  the 
gods  were  always  ready  to  give  an  answer  to  pious  worshippers.  S(mte 
cf  ibese  oracles  were  consulted  only  by  the  surrounding  neighborhood,  but 
aiten  obtained  a  wider  celebrity ;  and  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  in 
particular  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  importance,  and  was  regarded  with 
Toleration  in  every  port  of  the  Grecian  world.  So  great  was  its  fame 
ihat  it  was  sometimes  consulted  by  foreign  nations,  such  aa  the  Lydiaus, 
Fhrvgjans,  and  Bomans  ;  and  the  Grecian  slates  constantly  applied  to  it 
fbr  coonsel  in  their  difGcuIties  and  perplexities.  In  thu  centre  of  the  tem.- 
p(e  at  Delphi  there  was  a  small  opening  in  the  ground,  from  which  it  was 
aid  that  a  certain  gas  or  v^ior  ascended.  Whenever  the  oracle  was  to 
be  coDSulled,  a  vii^  prieslesa,  called  Pylhia,  took  her  seat  upon  a  tripod, 
■bich  was  placed  over  the  chasm.  The  ascending  vapor  aflccted  her 
brain,  and  the  words  she  altered  in  this  excited  condition  were  believed  to 
be  the  answer  (^  ApoUo  to  his  worshippers.  They  were  alvrays  in  hex- 
imeter  verse,  and  were  reverently  taken  down  by  the  attendant  priests. 
Most  of  the  answers  were  equivocal  or  obscure  j  but  the  credit  of  the 
cncle  c<H]tinued  animpured  long  ofler  the  downfiJl  of  Grecian  iodepen- 

{  9.  A  fbrther  element  of  tmion  among  the  Greeks  was  the  similarity 
(f  manners  and  character.  It  is  true,  the  difference  in  this  respect  between 
ik«  polished  inhabitants  of  Athens  and  the  rude  moontaineers  of  Acar- 
Bonia  was  mariced  and  striking ;  but  if  we  compare  the  two  with  foreign 
notemporariea  the  contrast  between  them  and  the  latier  is  still  more 
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Etrikiog.  Absolute  despotism,  baman  sacrifices,  polygamy,  deliberate  mnti- 
lation  of  the  person  ea  a  punishment,  and  selling  of  cbildren  into  alaveij, 
existed  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  barbarian  worid,  but  are  not  fonnd  in 
any  city  of  Greece  in  the  historical  times.  Although  we  cannot  mention 
many  custmns  common  to  all  the  Greeks  and  at  the  same  time  peculisr  to 
them,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  did  exist  among  them  certain  genenl 
characteristics  in  their  manners  and  customs,  which  served  as  a  bond  of 
union  among  themselves,  and  a  line  of  demarcation  from  foreigners. 

§  10.  The  elements  of  union  of  which  we  hare  been  speaking — com- 
munity of  blood  and  language,  of  religion  and  festivals,  and  of  manners  and 
character — only  bound  the  Greeks  together  in  common  feelings  aod  sen- 
timents. They  never  produced  any  poUtJctd  union.  Tho  independent 
sovereignty  of  each  city  was  a  fundamental  notion  in  the  Greek  tnind. 
The  only  supreme  authority  which  a  Greek  recognized  was  to  be  found 
vrithin  his  own  dty  walls.  The  exercise  of  authority  by  one  dty  over 
another,  whatever  advantages  the  weaker  dtj  might  derive  from  audi  a 
coimection,  was  repugnant  to  every  Greek.  This  was  a  sentiment  com- 
mon to  all  the  different  members  of  the  Greek  race,  under  all  forma  of 
government,  whether  oligarchical  or  democratical.  Hence  the  dominion 
exercised  by  Thebes  over  the  cities  of  Bceolia,  and  by  Athens  over  subject 
allies,  was  submitted  to  with  reluctance,  and  was  disowned  on  the  first 
opportunity. .  This  Strongly  rooted  feeling  deserves  particular  notice  anil 
remark.  Careless  readers  of  history  are  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  ter- 
ritory of  Greece  was  divided  amoDg  a  comparatively  small  number  of  inde- 
pendent states,  such  as  Attica,  Arcadia,  Bcootia,  Phocis,  Xxwris,  and  the 
like ;  but  this  is  a  most  serious  mistake,  and  leads  to  a  total  misapprehen- 
sion of  Greek  history.  Every  separate  city  was  usually  an  independent 
state,  and  consequently  each  of  the  territories  described  imder  the  general 
names  of  Arcadia,  Bceotia,  Phocis,  and  Locris,  cont^ncd  numerous  politi- 
cal comninnities  independent  of  one  another.  Attica,  it  is  true,  formed  a 
single  state,  and  its  different  towns  recognized  Athens  as  their  capital  and 
the  source  of  sopreme  power ;  but  this  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule. 

The  patriotism  of  a  Greek  was  confined  to  his  dty,  and  rarely  kindled 
into  any  general  love  for  the  common  welfare  of  Hellas.  The  safety  and 
the  prosperity  of  his  city  were  dearer  to  liim  than  the  safety  and  pros- 
perity of  Hellas,  and  to  secure  the  former  he  was  loo  oiten  contented  to 
sacrifice  the  latter.  For  his  own  dty,  a  patriotic  Greek  was  ready  to  lay 
down  his  property  and  his  life,  but  he  felt  no  obligation  to  expend  his  sub- 
stance or  expose  his  life  on  behalf  of  the  common  interests  of  the  country. 
So  complete  was  the  political  di\-ision  between  the  Greek  dties,  that  the 
dtizen  of  one  was  an  alien  and  a  stranger  in  the  territory  of  another.  He 
was  not  merely  debarred  from  all  share  in  the  government,  but  he  could 
■tot  acquire  property  in  land  or  bouses,  nor  contract  a  marriage  with  a  natire 
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wiHiuii,  DOT  sue  in  the  courts  of  justice,  except  through  the  medium  of  a 
bkndtj  citizen.*  The  cidea  thus  mutually  repelling  each  other,  the  sym- 
puhies  and  feelings  of  a  Greek  became  more  centred  in  his  own.  It  was 
rbis  exclusive  patriotism  trhich  rendered  it  diffiult  for  the  Greeks  to  unite 
mder  circumstances  of  common  danger.  It  was  thb  political  disunion 
■hich  led  them  to  turn  their  arms  against  each  other,  and  eventually 
made  them  subject  to  the  Slacedonian  monarchs. 


|r  granted  to  a  citizen  of  snothCT  stale,  or  even  to  the  whole 
light  oT  iniemurriiige  and  of  acqairing  landed  property.  The  former  of  these 
rtliei  hiyaiua,  the  latter  lyicniaii. 


Greek  Gar  lued  in  Gamei. 
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Vtov  at  Haant  Taygetoa  Brom  Bw  Stte  of  Sputa. 
CHAPTEE    Vn. 

EAItLT  niSTOHr  OF  PELOPONNESUS    AKD    LEGISLATION    OF  LTCCRGHS 

)  1.  Conqaett  of  Peloponneani  b;  the  Dorians.  DIvishn  or  the  Peloponnmia  into  the 
Doric  Smies,  Ella,  Achaia,  and  Arcadia.  \  3.  DitisioD  oT  the  Doric  Stntei  io  Ptlopon 
imus.  Argog  originall^tbe  flnt  Doric  Stale,  Sputa  tecood,  MesEeoa  ttiird.  ^3.  Pheidon 
ofArgos.  M*  I-egitlationoTLfcargus.  ^  b.  LifeorLycnrgna.  ^  S.  The  Chief  Oliject 
of  Ljcurgui  in  liis  LspslaUon.  i  7.  Population  of  Lncouiii  diirided  into  lhre«  Claww. 
Spartona.  ^  8.  Perlceci,  \  9.  Heloti.  f  10.  Political  Government  of  Sparta.  Tin 
Kings.  ThcSenate.  The  Popular  Assemblf.  The  Ephon.  t  H-  Trainingand  i;duFa' 
tlon  of  the  Spartan  Youths  and  Men.  f  12.  Trainingof  the  Spartan  Women.  ^  IS.  I>i- 
vision  of  Landed  Property,  f  H.  Other  Regulation-  a»cribed  to  Ljcorgus.  Iron  Jloncv. 
f  16.  DefpQBible  Position  of  Sparta,  f  IB.  Growth  of  tlie  Spartan  Power,  a  Consequence 
of  the  Diieipline  of  Lycurgus.     Conqneat  of  Laconia- 

§  1.  In  the  Heroic  Ages  Peloponnesus  was  the  seat  of  the  great  Aehsan 
monarchies.  MjceDte  was  the  residence  of  Agamemnon,  king  of  men, 
Sparia  of  his  brother  Menelaus,  and  Argos  of  Diomedcs,  who  dared 
to  contend  in  battle  with  the  immortal  gods.  But  before  the  com- 
mencement of  history  all  these  monarchies  had  been  swept  away,  and 
tlieir  subjects  cither  driven  out  of  the  land  or  compelled  to  submit  Io  the 
dominion  of  the  Dorians.  The  history  of  the  conquest  of  PekiponncBus  by 
this  warlike  race  is  clothed  in  a  legendary  form,  and  has  been  already  nar- 
rated in  the  preceding  Book.  In  what  manner  this  conquest  was  really 
effected  is  beyond  the  reach  of  history,  but  we  have  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving tliat  it  was  the  work  of  many  years,  and  was  not  concluded  by  a 
single  ■imttle,  aa  tlie  legends  would  lead  us  to  suppose.     We  find,  however 
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b  iIk  earlj  luriorical  times,  the  whole  of  the  eaBtem  and  Bouthcm  parts  of 
Fdopooaesas  Id  the  undUputed  poeseaaion  of  the  Dorians. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  peninsula  were  in  the  hands  of  otiier  mcmbere 
oftiie  Greek  race.  Oa  the  western  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Neda  to 
tint  of  the  LariBsus  was  the  territory  of  Elis,  including  the  two  dependent 
suiei  of  Pisa  and  Triph  jlia.  Tlie  Eleans  are  said  to  have  been  desoend- 
lats  of  the  .^Itolians,  who  had  accompanied  the  Dorians  in  their  invasion, 
ud  reaeiyed  Elis  ae  their  share  of  the  spoiL  The  Pisatons  and  ihe  Tri- 
pbjliaiu  had  been  originally  independent  inhabitonte  of  the  peniugula,  but 
hail  been  conquered  \>j  their  more  powerful  neighbors  of  EliS. 

The  etrip  of  land  on  the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  and  iioath  of 
(lie  Corinthian  Gnlf,  was  inhabited  by  Achteans,  and  was  called  after  them 
Achata.  This  territory  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Arazue  on 
one  aide  to  the  confines  of  Sicyonia  on  the  other,  and  was  divided  among 
tvelve  Actuean  dties,  which  are  rarelj'  mentioned  in  the  eaiiier  period  of 
Gredk  history,  and  only  rose  to  importance  in  the  Macedonian  times. 

The  iBoaiilainoiis  region  in  the  eeotre  of  Peh^tonnesos  was  inhabited  by 
the  Aicadians,  who  may  be  regarded  as  genuine  Felasgians,  since  tb^  are 
iwifbnnly  represented  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Their 
axuitry  vas  distributed  into  a  large  number  of  villages  and  cities,  among 
■btefa  Tegea  and  Mantioea  were  the  two  most  powerfuL 

1 2.  The  division  of  Peloponnesus  among  the  Dorian  states  differed  at 
Tirioos  (imes.  At  the  close  of  the  period  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
picKiit  Book,  Sparta  was  unqncstioDably  the  first  of  the  Dorian  pon-ers,  and 
id  dmiiaiotis  far  exceeded  those  of  any  other  Dorian  state.  Its  territory 
(ieii  occupied  the  whole  of  the  southern  region  of  the  peninsula  from  the 
tutem  to  the  western  sea,  being  separated  from  the  dominions  of  Argos  by 
the  river  Tanus,  and  frwn  Triphylia  by  the  river  Neda.  At  that  time  the 
torilory  of  Argoa  was  confined  to  the  Argolic  peninsula,  but  did  not  include 
Hk  ahole  of  this  district,  the  southeastern  part  of  it  b^g  occupied  by  the 
Oorie  cities  of  Epidanrua  and  Trcezeo,  and  the  Dryopian  city  of  Hermkme. 
On  the  Isthmns  stood  the  powerful  city  of  Corinth,  westward  Sicyon,  and 
■o  the  Math  of  these  Cleonra  and  Philus,  both  also  Doric  dties.  North- 
«t  of  Corinth  came  Megaro,  the  last  of  the  Doric  cities,  whose  territory 
itretched  across  the  Isthmus  from  sea  to  sea. 

Bm  if  we  go  back  to  the  first  Olympiad,  we  shall  find  Sparta  in  posses- 
in  of  only  a  very  small  territory,  in^ead  of  the  extensive  dominion  de- 
wihed  above.  Its  territory  at  that  time  appears  to  have  comprehended 
linle  more  than  the  valley  of  the  river  Eurotaa,  Westward  of  this  valley, 
»d  KpanUed  from  it  by  Mount  Taygetus,  were  the  Messcnian  Dorians, 
*ii3e  eastward  of  it  the  whole  of  the  mount^ous  district  along  the  coast, 
W  the  bead  of  the  Argolic  Gulf  down  to  Cape  Malea,  was  also  inde- 
indenl  t£  Sparta,  bekmging  to  Ai^os.  In  the  eariiest  historical  times 
liIH  ^ipears  as  the  first  power  in  the  Peloponitesus,  a  fact  which  die 
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legend  of  the  Heracleida  Beema  to  recognize  by  maXiog  Temenua  the  eUett 
brother  of  the  three.  Next  came  Sparta,  and  last  the  Uessene.  The  in^ 
porlancc  of  Ai^os  appears  to  liavc  arisen  not  so  much  from  her  own  teni- 
torj  as  from  her  being  the  head  of  a  powerful  confederacy  of  Dorian 
statca.  Most  of  these  states  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  cokmiei 
from  Ai^os,  such  as  Cleonse,  Phliiis,  Sicyon,  Epidaunis,  Trcezen,  and 
^glno.  They  formed  a  let^e,  the  patron  god  of  which  was  ApoDo 
Fythaeus,  whose  common  worship  was  a  means  of  uniting  them  tt^elha; 
There  was  n  temple  to  this  god  in  each  of  the  confeder^ed  cities,  wlule 
his  moat  holy  and  central  Bonctuory  was  on  the  acropolis  of  Argos.  But 
the  [Mjwer  of  Argoa  rested  on  an  insecure  basis ;  the  tiee  which  held  the 
confederacy  together  became  gradually  weakened ;  and  Sparta  was  able  to 
wrest  from  her  a  large  portion  of  her  territory,  and  eventually  to  succeed 
to  her  place  as  the  first  Dorian  state  in  the  peninsula. 

5  3.  The  importance  of  the  privileges  possessed  by  Argoa  before  the 
rise  of  the  Spartan  power  is  shown  by  the  history  of  Pheidon.  'Dug  T6- 
markable  man  may  be  placed  about  llie  eighth  Olympiad,  or  747  b.  C,  and 
claims  our  attention  the  more  as  one  of  the  first  really  historical  penon- 
ages  hitherto  presented  to  us.  He  was  king  of  Argos,  and  is  Tepiesented 
aa  a  descendant  of  the  Heradeid  Temenus.  Having  broken  tlirongh  tbs 
limits  which  bad  been  imposed  on  the  authority  of  his  predecease^  bt' 
changed  the  government  of  Argos  into  a  despotism.  He  then  restored  her 
supremacy  over  all  the  cities  of  her  coofedcracy,  which  had  become  neai^ 
dissolved.  He  appears  next  to  have  attacked  Corinth,  and  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  it  under  his  dominion.  He  is  further  reported  to  have 
umed  at  extending  his  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Fetopcmnesus, — 
laying  claim,  as  the  descendant  of  Hercules,  to  all  the  dties  whidt  that 
hero  bad  ever  taken.  His  power  and  his  influence  became  so  great  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  that  the  Pisatans,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  preside  at 
the  Olympic  games,  but  who  had  been  deprived  of  this  privilege  by  the 
Eleans,  invited  bim,  in  the  eighth  Olympiad,  to  restore  them  to  their  origi* 
nal  rights  and  expel  the  intruders.  This  invitation  fell  in  with  the  am- 
bilious  projects  of  Pheidon,  who  claimed  for  himself  the  right  of  presiding 
at  these  games,  which  had  been  instituted  by  his  great  ancestor,  Hercules. 
He  accordingly  marched  to  Olympia,  expelled  the  Eleans  from  the  sacred 
spot,  and  celebrated  the  games  in  conjunction  with  the  Pisatans.  But  his 
triumph  did  not  last  long ;  the  Spartans  took  the  part  of  the  Eleans,  and 
the  contest  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Pheidon.  In  the  folowing  Olympiad 
the  Eleans  again  obtained  the  management  of  the  festival 

It  would  appear  that  the  power  of  Pheidon  was  destroyed  in  tliis  strug- 
gle, but  of  the  details  of  his  fall  we  have  no  information.  He  did  not 
however  iall  without  leaving  a  very  striking  and  permanent  trace  of  his 
influence  upon  Greece.  He  was  the  first  person  who  introduced  a  copper 
and  a  silver  coinage  and  a  scale  ol  weights  and  measures  into  Greece. 
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Uroogh  big  ioflnence  they  became  adopted  throughout  Peloponnesus  and 
(be  greater  part  of  the  North  of  Greece,  uuder  the  name  of  the  iCginetan 
Kale.  There  arose  subsequently  another  scale  in  Greece  called  the  Eu- 
boic,  which  was  employed  at  Athens  and  in  the  Ionic  cities  generally,  as 
ireD  as  in  Enbcea..  It  is  usually  Stated  that  the  coinage  of  Fbcidon  was 
strnck  in  the  island  of  iCgina,  but  it  appears  more  probable  th^  it  was 
done  in  Argoe,  and  that  the  name  of  ^ginelan  was  given  to  the  coinage 
sod  scale,  not  from  the  place  where  they  first  originated,  bnt  from  the 
people  whose  commenaal  activity  tended  to  make  them  more  generally 

S  4.  The  progress  of  Sparta  from  the  second  to  the  first  place  among 
the  states  in  Peloponnesos  was  m^nly  owing  to  the  peculiar  institulioas 
of  the  state,  and  more  particularly  to  the  military  discipline  and  rigorous 
tntiniog  of  its  citizens.  The  singular  eonstitntion  of  Sparta  was  unani- 
noosly  ascribed  by  the  andenta  to  the  legislator  Lyeut^s,  but  there  were 
difleicnt  stories  respecting  his  date,  birth,  travels,  legislation,  and  death. 
Some  modem  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  mwntained  that  the  Spartan 
inilicutioiis  were  common  to  the  whole  Doric  race,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  regarded  as  the  wcs^  of  a  Spartan  l^slator.  In  their  view,  Sparta  is 
the  liiU  type  c^  Doric  prinraples,  tendencies,  and  sentiments.  This,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  an  erroneous  view  ;  it  can  be  shown  that  the  institn- 
ikas  of  Sparta  were  peculiar  to  bereelf,  distinguisliing  her  as  much  from 
the  Doric  cities  of  Argos  and  Corinth,  as  from  Athens  and  Thebes.  The 
Oelan  insdtnttona  bore,  it  is  true,  some  analogy  to  those  of  Sparta,  but 
the  resemblance  has  been  greatiy  exaggerated,  and  was  chiefly  oonflned  to 
the  syssitia  or  public  meeses.  The  Spartans,  doubtless,  had  original  ten- 
deocies  conunon  to  Ih^n  with  the  other  Dorians  ;  but  the  constitution  of 
Ljcorgus  impressed  opon  them  their  peculiar  character,  which  separates 
ihou  so  strikingly  from  the  rest  of  Greece.  Whether  the  system  t^  Spar- 
tan laws  IS  to  be  attributed  to  Lycuigus,  cannot  now  be  determined.  He 
lired  in  an  age  when  writing  was  never  employed  for  literary  purposes, 
and  consequently  no  account  of  him  from  a  contemporary  has  come  down 
lo  03.  None  of  the  det^ls  of  his  life  can  be  proved  to  be  historicsJly  true ; 
sod  we  are  obliged  to  choose  out  of  several  accounts  the  one  which  ap- 
pears the  most  probable. 

i  5.  There  are  very  great  discrepancies  respecting  the  date  of  Lycur- 
gm ;  bnt  all  accounts  agree  in  supposing  him  to  have  lived  at  a  very  re- 
KOle  period.  His  most  probable  date  is  a.  c.  776,  In  which  year  he  is 
aid  to  have  assisted  Iphitus  in  restoring  the  Olympic  games.  He  be- 
longed to  the  royal  family  of  Sparta.  Acc<vding  to  the  common  account, 
he  »as  the  son  of  Eonomns,  one  of  the  two  kings  who  reigned  t(^ether  in 
Sparta.  Uis  father  was  kiUed  in  the  civil  diseeneions  which  afflicted 
Sputa  at  that  time.  His  elder  brother,  Folydectes,  succeeded  to  the 
tmrn,  but  died  soon  afterwards,  leaving  his  qneen  with  child.    The  am- 
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LHlous  woman  ofiered  to  destroy  the  cluld,  if  Lycurgus  would  sLare  tlie 
throne  with  her.  Ljcurgus  pretended  to  consent ;  but  as  soon  as  she  bad 
given  birth  to  a  son,  be  presented  him  in  the  market-place  as  the  future 
king  of  Sparta  j  and,  to  testify  to  the  people's  joy,  gave  him  lie  name  of 
Chorilaus.  The  young  king's  mother  took  rever.ge  upon  Ljcui^na  by 
accusing  him  of  entertajning  designs  against  his  nejihevt's  life.  Hereupon 
he  resolved  to  withdraw  from  bis  native  country,  and  to  visit  foreign  lands. 
He  was  absent  many  years,  and  is  said  to  have  employed  liis  time  in  study- 
ing tlie  institutions  of  other  nations,  and  in  conversing  with  tlieir  si^es,  m 
order  lo  devise  a  .=ystcm  of  laws  and  regulations  which  might  deliver 
Sparta  from  tbc  evils  under  which  it  had  long  been  suflenng.  He  first 
visited  Crete  and  Ionia ;  and,  not  content  with  the  Grecian  world,  passed 
from  Ionia  into  Egypt ;  and  according  lo  some  accounts  is  reported  lo  have 
veiled  Iheria,  Libya,  and  even  India. 

During  his  absence  the  young  king  had  grown  up,  and  asanmed  ihe 
reins  of  government ;  but  the  disorders  of  the  state  had  meantime  become 
worse  than  ever,  and  all  parties  longed  for  a  termination  of  their  present 
sufferings.  Accordingly  the  return  of  Lycnrgus  was  hailed  with  delighl, 
and  he  found  the  people  both  ready  and  willing  to  submit  to  an  entire 
change  in  their  government  and  institutions.  He  now  set  himself  to  work 
to  carry  his  long-projected  reforms  into  effect;  but  before  he  commenced 
hie  arduous  task,  he  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle,  from  which  he  received 
strong  assurances  of  divine  support  Thus  encouraged  by  the  god,  he 
suddenly  presented  himself  in  the  roarket^lace,  snrrounded  by  thirty  at 
the  most  distingnished  Spartans  in  arms.  The  king,  Charilaus,  was  at  first 
disposed  to  resist  the  revolution,  hut  afterwards  supported  the  schemes  of 
his  uncle.  Lycurgus  now  issued  a  set  of  ordinances,  called  Jthetrai,  by 
which  he  effected  a  total  revolution  in  the  political  and  mihtary  organiza- 
tion of  the  people,  and  in  their  social  and  domestic  life.  Uis  reforms  were 
not  carried  inio  effect  without  violent  opposition,  and  in  one  of  the  tumulls 
which  they  excited,  his  eye  is  said  to  have  been  struck  ont  by  a  youth  of 
the  name  of  Alconder.  But  he  finally  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  submission  of  all  classes  in  the  community  to 
his  new  constitution.  His  last  act  was  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  welfare 
of  his  country.  Having  obtained  from  the  people  a  solemn  oath  to  make 
no  alterations  in  his  taws  before  his  return,  he  quitted  Sparta  for  ever. 
He  set  out  on  a  journey  to  Delphi,  where  he  obtained  an  oracle  from  the 
god,  approving  of  all  he  had  done,  and  promising  everlasting  prosperity  lo 
the  Spartans  as  long  as  they  preserved  his  laws.  Whither  he  went  afler- 
wards,  and  how  and  where  he  died,  nobody  could  telL  He  vanished  from 
earth  like  a  god,  leaving  no  traces  behind  him  but  his  spirit :  and  his 
grateful  countrymen  honored  him  with  a  temple,  and  worshipped  him  with 
annual  sacrifices  down  to  the  latest  limes. 

S  6.  In  order  to  understand  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  it  is  necessary 
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(o  reeoUect  fhe  peculiar  drcumstances  ia  which  the  Spaitans  were  placed. 
Thej  were  a  hamifid  of  mCD  in  poasession  of  a  country  which  they  had 
mnqnercd  by  the  aword,  and  which  they  could  only  maintain  by  the  same 
nteans.  They  probably  did  not  exceed  nine  thousand  men  ;  and  the  great 
object  of  the  legislator  was  to  unite  this  small  body  together  by  the  closest 
ties,  and  to  train  them  in  such  habits  of  hardihood,  bravery,  and  military 
tuboidination  that  they  might  maintain  their  ascendency  over  their  sub- 
jei^  The  means  which  he  adopted  to  attain  this  abject  were  exceeding- 
ly ievere,  bat  eminently  successfuL  He  subjected  the  Spartans  to  a  dis- 
cipline at  oacc  monastic  and  warlike,  unparalleled  either  in  ancient  or  in 
modem  times.  Ilia  system  combined  the  ascetic  rigors  of  a  monaster; 
with  the  stem  discipline  of  a  garrison.  But  before  we  proceed  to  relate 
the  detaib  of  this  extraordinary  system,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  an 
acommt  of  the  different  claaaeg  of  the  population  of  the  country,  and  also 
of  the  nature  of  the  government. 

i  7.  lie  popnlalion  of  Laoonia  was  divided  into  the  three  classes  of 
Sputans,  Fericed,  and  Helots. 

The  Spartans  were  the  descendants  of  the  leading  Dorian  conqiien»B. 
They  formed  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state;  and  they  alone  were  eligi- 
bk  to  honors  and  puhlic  offices.  They  lived  in  Sparta  itself,  and 
were  aH  subject  to  the  discipline  of  Lycurgus.  They  were  maintained 
from  their  estates  in  different  parts  of  Laconia,  which  were  cultivated 
for  them  by  the  Helots,  who  paid  them  a  ftxcd  amount  of  the  prodace. 
Ongfnally  all  Spartans  were  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  They 
•we  divided  into  three  tribes,  —  the  Hylleb,  the  Pamphyli,  and  the 
pvBtanes,  —  which  were  not,  however,  peculiar  to  Sparta,  but  existed  in 
■U  the  Dorian  states.  They  retained  their  full  rights  as  citizens,  and 
tRDsmitted  them  to  their  children,  on  two  conditions ;  —  first,  of  submitting 
to  the  disaplinc  of  Lycurgus  i  and  secondly,  of  paying  a  certain  amount 
(0  the  public  mess,  which  was  maintained  solely  by  these  contributions. 
Id  the  coarse  of  time  many  Spartans  forfeited  their  full  citizenship  from 
being  unable  to  comply  with  the  latter  of  these  conditions,  either  through 
losing  (heir  lands  or  through  the  increase  of  children  in  the  poorer  fami- 
lies. Thus  there  arose  a.  distinction  among  the  Spartans  themselves,  Un- 
hiown  at  an  earlier  period,  —  the  reduced  number  of  qualified  citizens 
bring  called  the  Equals  or  Peei^,'  the  distranchised  poor,  the  Inferiore-t 
The  latter,  however,  did  not  become  Perimci,  but  might  recover  their 
^ginal  rank  if  they  again  acquired  the  means  of  contributing  their  por- 
IJM  to  the  public  mess. 

i  8.  The  Periaci  \  were  personally  free,  but  politically  subject  to  the 

'Ol'OpKM.  ^Ol'Xnoiuioint. 

I  The  Mtmt  IlqiiauEH  •ignlfle*  lltoraJlj  "  dwellora  aronnd  the  city,"  and  la  uiiod  gni 
Mf  br  tbe  Oracka  to  aigniff  ths  inhabitanta  in  U»  eonntrr  diatricta,  who  p 
hm-pditkal  ptivilegea  (o  the  citiiena  who  lived  in  the  city. 
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Spartans.  T^ej  possessed  no  share  in  the  gorenunent,  and  were  bomid 
to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Spartan  magistrates.  They  appear  to  have 
been  partly  the  descendanla  of- the  old  Achjean  population  of  the  country, 
and  partly  of  Dorians  trho  had  not  been  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of 
the  ruling  class.  They  were  distributed  into  a  hundred  townships,  whidi 
were  spread  through  the  whole  of  Laconia.  They  fought  in  the  Spartan 
armies  as  heaTy-onned  soldiers,  and  therefore  must  have  been  tr^ned  to 
8(HDe  extent  in  the  Spartan  tactics ;  but  they  were  certainly  exempt  Jrom 
the  peculiar  discipline  to  which  the  ruling  class  was  subject,  and  possessed 
more  individual  freedom  of  action.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  laud  of 
Laconia  belonged  to  Spartan  citizens,  but  the  smaller  was  the  property  of 
the  Periceci.  The  whole  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  country 
was  in  their  exclusive  possession,  since  no  Spartan  ever  engnged  in  such 
occupations.  They  thus  hod  means  of  acquiring  wealth  and  importance, 
from  which  the  Spartans  themselves  were  excluded ;  and  although  Ibey 
were  probably  treated  by  the  Spartans  with  the  same  haughtiness  which 
they  usually  displayed  towards  inferiors,  their  condition  upon  the  whde 
.does  not  appear  as  oppressive  or  degrading.  They  were  ifigarded  u 
members  of  the  state,  though  not  possessing  the  full  citizenship,  and  were 
included  along  with  the  Spartans  as  Laconians  or  Locedxmonians. 

g  9.  The  Helots  were  seiis  bound  to  the  soil,  which  they  tilled  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Spartan  proprietors.  Their  condition  was  very  different 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  slaves  in  antiquity^  and  more  similar  to  the  villa- 
nage  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  lived  in  the  rural  villages,  as  the  Period 
did  in  the  towns,  cultivating  the  lands  and  paying  over  the  rent  to  their 
masters  in  Sparta,  but  enjoying  their  homes,  wives,  and  families,  apart 
from  their  master's  personal  superintendence.  They  appear  to  have  been 
never  sold,  and  they  accompanied  the  Spartans  to  the  field  as  ligbt^rmed 
troops.  But  while  their  condition  waa  in  these  respects  superior  to  that 
of  the  ordinary  slaves  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  it  was  embittered  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  strangers,  like  the  latter,  but  were  of  the  same  race, 
and  spoke  the  some  langui^  as  their  masters.  Their  name  is  variously 
explained,  and  we  have  different  accounts  of  their  origin ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  were  of  pure  HeSlenic  blood,  and  were  probably  the 
descendants  of  the  old  inhabitants,  who  hod  offered  the  most  obstinate 
resistance  to  the  Dorians,  and  had  therefore  been  reduced  to  slaveiy.* 
In  the  earlier  times  they  appear  to  have  been  treoted  with  comparative 
mildness,  but  as  their  nombei's  increased  they  became  objects  of  greater 
suspicion  to  their  masters,  and  were  subjected  to  the  most  wantcn  and  op- 

•  Tbe  oonnDDa  acoonat  dnivn  the  name  of  Helots  (EiXwrtc)  fhaaths  town  of  Helm 
(*EXn)  )□  the  Soath  of  Lacom*,  thciDhabitanta  of  irldch  bad  rebelled  ud  be«a  t«dac«d  to 
tbTerj.  Othen  coonect  their  name  vitb  tXi),  narAti,  u  if  it  ligniSed  Maiilamit  eflkt 
hubiRdi.  Othera,  agruD,  with  more  probability,  explain  £iX«ir(t  M  mat 
bom  the  root  ol  iMr,  (0  loie. 
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[Rguve  cnielty.  They  were  compelled  to  wear  a  peculiar  dress — a 
katbercap  and  a  sheepskin — to  diatingnish  them  frau  the  rest  of  the 
papalation ;  evcrj  means  was  adopted  to  remind  (hem  of  their  inferior  and 
degraded  condition ;  and  it  is  said  thej  were  (^^  forced  to  make  them- 
■elves  dmnk,  as  a  warning  to  the  Spartan  youth.  Whatever  truth  there 
ma;  be  in  these  and  similar  tales,  it  is  cerlwn  tliat  the  wanton  and  impoli- 
tic oppressions  of  the  Spartans  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  Helots  a  ileep- 
teatti  and  iiiTeterale  detestation  of  their  masters.  They  were  always 
ready  to  seixe  any  opportunity  of  rising  agmnst  their  oppressors,  and  would 
gUdly  "  have  eaten  the  flesh  of  the  Spartans  raw."  Hence  Sparta  was 
slvsys  in  apprehension  of  a  revolt  of  the  Helots,  and  had  recourse  to  the 
most  atrocious  means  for  removing  any  who  had  excited  their  jealousy 
or  their  fears.  Of  diis  we  have  a  memorable  instance  in  the  secret  service, 
called  OrypCio,*  which  authorized  a  select  body  of  Spartan  youths  to  range 
(he  ooontry  in  all  directions,  armed  with  daj^ers,  and  secretly  to  assassi- 
nate such  of  the  Helots  as  were  considered  formidable.  Sometimes,  how- 
erer,  the  Helots,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  hy  their  bravery  in 
war,  received  their  freedom  &om  the  government;  but  in  that  case  they 
fctmed  a  distinct  body  in  the  state,  known  at  the  time  oi  the  Pelopon- 
nesiaa  war  by  the  name  oi 2feodfaMdes.'\ 

{ 10.  The  functions  of  the  Spartan  government  were  distributed  among 
two  kings,  a  senate  of  thirty  members,  a  popular  assembly,  and  an  execu- 
tire  diicctoiy  of  five  men  called  the  Ephors.  This  political  oonstitutioo  is 
secribed  to  Lycurgus;  but  tiiere  b  good  reason  far  believing  that  the 
£pbors  were  added  at  a  later  time ;  and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that 
(be  smate  and  the  popular  assembly  were  handed  down  to  the  Spartans 
from  the  Heroic  Age,  and  merely  received  some  modification  and  regula- 
tims  from  Lycnrgus. 

At  the  head  of  the  state  were  the  two  hereditary  kings.  The  existence  of 
a  pair  of  kings  was  peculiar  to  Sparta,  and  is  said  to  have  arisen  frcHn  the 
aoodental  circumstance  of  Aristodemus  having  left  twin  sons,  EuiysthSnes 
and  Proclcs.  \  Tliis  division  of  the  royal  power  naturally  tended  to 
weaken  its  influence,  and  to  produce  jealousies  and  dissensions  between  the 
two  kings,  who  constantly  endeavored  to  thwart  each  other.  The  royal 
power  was  on  the  decline  during  the  whole  historical  period,  and  the 
authority  of  the  kings  was  gradually  usurped  by  the  Ephors,  who  at  length 
obtained  the  entire  control  of  the  government,  and  reduced  the  kings  to  a 
itate  of  humiliation  and  dependence.  Originally  the  Spartan  kings  were 
iIk  real  and  not  the  nominal  chie&  of  the  state,  and  exercised  most  of  the 
fimetioas  of  the  monarchs  of  the  Heroic  Age.     In  later  times  the  moat 

•  K^mrrf  to,  a  tecni  coMmiHKm,  ftom  Kftittrm,  hult,  cokmIL 

t  Jlmdaiulttar:  ttut  It,  ww^  M/hmcAteit 

lSeeab(m,p.sa.  ' 
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Hnportont  of  Uie  prerogatives  which  they  vere  allowed  to  retain  was  iLe 
snpreme  command  of  the  military  ibreo  on  foreign  expeditions.  But  even 
in  this  privilege  their  aathority  was  restricted  W  a  later  time  by  ihe  pres- 
eaee  of  two  out  of  the  five  Ephors.  Although  the  political  power  of  the 
kings  was  thus  curtailed,  tliey  poaseased  many  important  privileges,  and 
were  always  treated  with  the  profoundest  honor  and  respect  They  were 
regarded  by  the  people  with  a  feeling  of  religious  reverence,  «s  Ihe  descends 
ajits  of  the  mighty  hero  Hercules,  and  were  thus  supposed  to  connect  the 
entire  state  with  the  gods.  They  were  the  high-priests  of  the  nation,  and 
evei^  month  offered  sacrifices  to  Jove  oa  behalf  of  the  people.  They  pos- 
sessed ample  domains  in  various  parts  of  Laconia,  and  received  frequent 
presents  on  many  public  occasions.  Their  death  was  lamented  as  a  pahlic 
calamity,  and  their  funeral  was  solemnized  by  the  most  striking  obsequies. 

The  Senate,  called  Gsrawo,*  or  the  Gntncil  of  JEidert,  consisied  ot  liaity 
members,  among  whom  the  two  kmgs  were  included.  They  were  not 
chosen  under  sixty  yeara  of  age,  and  they  held  the  office  for  life.  Th^ 
}>oesessed  considerable  power,  and  were  the  only  real  check  upon  the 
aalhori^  of  the  Ephors.  Tbey  discussed  and  prepared  all  measures 
which  were  to  be  brought  before  the  pc^iular  assembly,  and  had  Bc»De 
share  in  the  general  admimstratlon  of  the  Btate.  But  the  most  important 
of  their  functitats'was,  that  they  were  judges  in  aU  criminal  cases  affecting 
the  life  of  a  Spartan  citizen,  without  being  bound  by  any  written  code. 

The  Popular  Assembly  was  of  little  importance,  and  appears  to  have 
been  usually  summoned  only  as  a  matter  of  form,  for  the  election  of  certain 
magistrates,  for  pas^g  laws,  and  for  determioing  upon  peace  and  war.  It 
would  appear  that  open  discussion  was  not  allowed,  and  that  the  assembly 
rarely  came  to  a  division.  Such  a  popular  assembly  as  existed  at  Athens, 
in  which  all  public  measures  were  exposed  to  criticism  and  comment, 
would  have  been  contrary  to  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  Spartan  gov- 
ernment in  historical  times,  which  was  characterized  by  the  extreme 
secrecy  of  all  its  proceedings. 

The  Ephors  may  be  regarded  as  the  representadres  of  the  popular 
assembly.  They  were  elected  annually  Irom  the  general  body  of  Spartan 
dtjzens,  and  seem  to  have  been  originally  appointed  to  protect  the  interests 
and  liberties  of  the  people  against  the  encroachments  of  the  kings  and  the 
senate.  They  correspond  in  many  respects  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
at  I{om&  Their  functions  were  at  first  Umited  and  of  small  importance  ; 
but  in  the  end  the  whole  political  power  became  centred  in  their  haoda. 
They  were  thus  the  real  rulers  of  the  state,  and  their  orders  were  submis- 
sively obeyed  by  all  classes  in  Sparta.  Their  authority  was  of  a  despotic 
nature,  and  they  exercised  it  without  responsibility.  They  had  the  entire 
management  of  the  internal  as  well  as  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Stale  ; 

•  Tip3v<ria. 
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Ibe/  fiinaed  &  court  to  decide  upon  causes  of  great  importance ;  they 
disniiased  at  their  [Jeaanre  subordioale  magistrates,  aod  imposed  upon 
litem  finefl  and  impriBoament ;  thej  even  arrested  the  kings,  and  either 
fined  them  on  tiieir  own  authoritj-,  or  brought  them  to  trial  before  the   - 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  account  that  the  Spartan  govemmeat 
wu  in  reali^  a  close  oligarchy,  in  which  the  kings  and  the  senate,  as  well 
ai  dte  people,  were  alike  subject  to  the  irresponsible  authority  of  the  five    , 
Ephore. 

j  11-  The  moat  important  part  of  the  legislation  of  Ljcurgus  did  not 
relate  to  the  politioil  constitution  <^  Sparta,  but  to  tlie  discipline  and  edu- 
citioB  of  the  citizens.  It  was  these  which  gave  Sparta  her  peculiar  char- 
acter, and  distinguished  her  in  so  striking  a  manner  from  all  the  other 
stales  of  Greece.  In  modem  times  it  has  been  usuallj  held  that  the  state 
exists  for  the  citizen,  and  that  the  great  object  of  the  state  is  to  secure  the 
dtizen  Id  the  enjoyment  of  bis  life  and  bis  property.  In  Sparta,  on  the 
cootrajj,  the  dtizen  existed  only  for  the  state,  and  was  bomid  to  devote  to 
its  honor  and  gloiy,  not  ozdy  all  his  time,  affeclioiis,  and  energies,  but  to 
facrifice  to  its  interests  his  property  and  his  life.  We  have  already  seen 
tliat  the  position  of  the  Spartans,  surrounded  by  numerous  enemies,  whom 
they  only  held  in  subjection  by  the  sword,  compelled  them  to  be  a  nation 
of  sddiers.  Lycurgns  determined  that  they  shonld  bo  nddung  else ;  and 
file  great  object  of  his  whole  system  was  to  cultivate  a  martial  spirit,  and 
lo  give  them  a  training  which  wonld  make  them  invincible  in  battle.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  education  of  a  Spartan  was  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  state  from  his  earliest  boyhood,  and  he  continued  to  be  under  public 
iagpectian  to  his  old  age. 

Every  child  after  birth  was  exhibited  to  public  view,  and  if  deemed 
defiumed  and  weakly,  and  unfit  for  a  fiiture  life  of  labor  and  fatigue,  was 
exposed  lo  perish  on  Mount  Taygitus.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  taken 
fiiom  his  mother's  care,  and  handed  over  to  the  public  classes.  His  train- 
ing was  under  the  special  charge  of  on  officer  nominated  by  the  state,"  and 
WK  subject  lo  the  general  superintendence  of  the  elders.  He  was  not  only 
taught  all  the  gyumastlc  games,  which  would  give  vigor  and  strength  lo 
his  body,  and  all  ''.e  exercises  and  movements  required  from  the  Lacedfe- 
moniaD  soldiers  in  the  field,  but  he  was  also  subjected  lo  severe  bodily 
dbcqiline,  and  was  compelled  to  submit  to  hardships  and  suSeiing  without 
repining  or  complainL  One  of  the  tests  to  whicli  the  forlitude  of  the 
Spartan  youths  was  subjected  was  a  cruel  scouring  at  the  altar  of  Ar- 
temis (Diana),  tmtil  their  blood  gushed  forth  and  covered  the  altar  of  the 
goddesa.  It  was  indicted  publicly,  before  the  eyes  of  their  parents  and  m  the 
presence  of  the  whole  dty ;  and  many  were  known  to  have  died  under  the 

(inuSmxIpit). 
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lash  without  uttering  a  complaining  mnrmar.  No  meaoa  were  neglecttd 
tc  prepare  them  for  the  hardships  and  Btratagema  of  war.  They  were 
obliged  to  wear  the  same  garment  winter  and  summer,  and  endure  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  heat  and  cold.  They  were  purposely  allowed  an  insuffi- 
cient quantity  of  food,  but  were  permitted  to  make  up  the  defidency  by 
hunting  in  the  woods  and  mount^ns  of  Laeonia.  They  were  even  en- 
couraged lo  steal  whatever  they  could ;  but  if  they  were  caught  in  the 
fact,  they  were  severely  punished  for  their  want  o£  dexterity.  Plutarch 
tells  us  a  glory  of  a  boy,  who,  having  stolen  a  fox,  and  hid  it  under  his 
garraciit,  chose  rather  to  let  it  tear  out  his  very  bowels  than  be  detected 
in  the  theft. 

The  literary  education  of  a  Spartan  youth  was  of  a  most  restricted  kind. 
He  was  taught  to  despise  literature  as  unworthy  of  a  warrior,  while  llie 
study  of  eloquence  and  philosophy,  which  were  cultivated  at  Athens  with 
such  extraordinary  success,  was  regarded  at  Sparta  with  contempt.  Long 
speeches  were  a  Spartan's  abhorrence,  and  he  was  trained  to  express  him- 
self with  sententious  brevity.  He  was  not,  however,  an  entire  stranger  to 
the  humanizing  influence  (rf'tlie  Uuses.  He  was  taught  to  sing  and  play 
on  the  lyre  ;  but  the  strains  which  he  learnt  were  either  martial  songs  or 
hymns  lo  the  gods.  Hence  the  warlike  poems  of  Homer  were  popular  at 
Sparta  from  an  eariy  period,  and  are  even  said  to  have  been  introduad 
into  Peloponnesus  by  Lycurgus  himself.  The  poet  Tyrtteus  was  for  Ihe 
siune  reason  received  with  high  honora  by  the  Spartans,  notwithslanilii^ 
their  aversion  to  strangers;  while  Archilochus  was  banished  from  the 
country  because  he  had  recorded  in  one  of  his  poems  hia  flight  from  Uie 
field  of  battle. 

A  Sparttm  was  not  considered  to  have  reached  the  full  age  (^manhood 
tin  he  had  cconpleted  his  thirtieth  year.  He  was  then  allowed  to  marry, 
to  take  part  in  the  public  assembly,  and  was  eligible  to  the  ofGces  of  the 
state.  But  he  still  continued  under  the  public  discipline,  and  was  not 
permitted  even  to  reside  and  take  his  meals  with  his  vrife.  The  greater 
part  of  his  time  was  occupir^d  in  gymnastic  and  mihtary  exercises ;  he 
look  his  meals  with  his  comrades  at  the  puhUc  mess,  and  he  slept  at 
night  in  the  public  barracks.  It  was  not  till  he  had  reached  hia  sixtieth 
year  that  he  was  released  from  the  pubHc  discipline  '>ud  from  military 
service. 

The  public  mess — called  &/gtitia*  —  is  said  lo  have  been  instituted 
by  Lycurgus  to  prevent  all  indulgence  of  the  appetite.  Public  tables  were 
provided,  at  which  every  male  citizen  was  obliged  to  take  his  meals.  Each 
table  accommodated  fifteen  persons,  who  formed  a  separate  mess,  into 
which  no  new  member  was  admitted,  except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 

iram.    Tbe  pn1]lic  meu  wu  llM 
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Ibe  whok  oompany.  Each  eent  montMy  to  the  common  stock  a  Bpedfied 
qniotity  of  barley-meal,  wine,  cheese,  and  figs,  and  a  little  money  to  bay 
ieA  ud  fish.  No  dlsdnctioa  of  any  kind  was  allowed  at  these  frugal 
meals.  Heat  was  only  eaten  occasionally ;  and  one  of  the  principal  dishes 
ma  \)\»A  broth.  Of  what  it  consisted  we  do  not  know.  The  tyrant 
Dtimjsins  found  it  very  palatable ;  but,  as  the  cook  told  him,  the  broth 
«ie  nothing  irithont  the  seasoning  of  fatigue  and  hunger. 

S 12.  "Hie  Spartan  women  in  their  eariier  years  were  subjected  to  a 
coone  of  training  almost  as  rigorous  as  that  of  the  men.  They  were  not 
viewed  as  a  part  of  the  &niily,  but  as  a  part  of  the  state.  Their  great 
doty  WIS  to  ^ve  Spvta  a  vigorous  race  of  citizens,  and  not  to  discharge 
domestie  and  household  duties.  They  were  therefore  truned  in  gymnastic 
eiereises,  and  contended  widi  each  other  ia  running,  wrestling,  and  box- 
ing Ihe  yoaths  were  present  at  these  exercises,  and  the  nuudeas  were 
■flowed  in  like  manner  to  witness  those  of  the  youths.  The  two  sexes 
were  Ana  brought  into  a  close  intercourse  in  a  manner  unknown  to  the 
reM  of  Greece  *,  but  it  does  not  iqtpear  to  have  been  followed  by  any  in- 
janms  consequences,  and  the  morals  of  the  Spartan  women  were  probably 
purer  tihaa  those  of  any  other  females  in  Greece.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
a  Spartan  woman  usually  married,  and  she  was  no  longer  subjected  to  the 
public  discipline.  Although  she  enjoyed  Uttle  of  her  husband's  society,  she 
wu  treated  by  him  with  deep  respect,  and  was  allowed  a  greater  degree 
of  h'ber^  than  was  tolerated  in  other  Grecian  states.  Hence  she  took  a 
Erdy  interest  in  the  welfiire  and  glory  of  her  native  land,  and  was  ani- 
uted  by  an  earnest  and  lotcj  spirit  of  patriotism.  The  Spartan  mother 
had  Rason  to  be  proud  of  henelf  and  of  her  children.  When  a  woman 
afsDOther  country  said  to  Gorgo,  the  wife  of  Leonidas,  "  The  Spartan 
wonen  alone  rule  the  men,"  she  replied,  "The  Spartan  women  alone 
bnug  forth  men."  Their  husbands  and  their  soiu  were  fired  by  their  eym- 
ptthy  to  deeds  of  heroism,  and  were  deterred  Irom  yiehUng  to  the  foe  by 
the  certain  reproaches  and  craitempt  which  awaited  them  at  their  domestic 
kartfag.  "  Return  «ther  with  yowr  shield,  or  upon  it,"  was  their  exhor- 
Wioa  to  th«r  aoos,  when  going  to  battle ;  and  aAer  the  fatal  day  of  Leuc- 
tn,  ifaoM  ukothen  whose  sons  had  bllen  returned  thanks  to  the  gods ;  while  - 
those  were  the  Intter  sufferers  whose  sons  had  surriTed  that  di^racefiil 
hj.  The  triumphant  resignation  of  a  Spartan  mother  at  the  hermc  death 
of  hersoii,  and  her  fierce  wrath  when  he  proved  a  recreant  coward,  are 
vcS  exjweased  in  two  striking  poems  of  the  Greek  Anthology :  — 
"^fat  •(»•  DcmBneta  at  Sputk'i  call 

Smit  (brth  to  flgfat;  om  tomb  ncclT«d  them  alL 

So  tnr  tin  ibed  bat  iboated,  <  Viator^  I 

Sputa,  I  bore  Ibem  but  taOiatot  the*.'  " 
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That  Bha  taad  bcni«  bim,  itmak  him  dead; 
For  connge  and  not  birth  aloDB, 
Id  Sparta,  t«tia«  a  aonl  "  * 

i  13.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  measures  ascribed  to  hjcargai  by 
later  writers  was  bis  redivision  of  the  land  of  the  country.  It  is  related 
that  the  disorders  of  the  state  arose  mwnly  from  the  gross  ineqoalitj  rf 
property :  tbe  greater  part  of  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  rich 
men,  whilst  the  miyority  of  the  people  were  left  in  hopeless  misery.  lo 
order  to  remedy  this  fearful  state  of  things,  he  resolved  to  make  a  new 
division  of  land^  that  the  citizens  might  all  hve  together  in  perfect  equali- 
ty. Accordingly,  he  redistributed  the  territory  belonging  to  Sparta  inli> 
nine  tliousand  equal  lots,  and  the  remainder  of  Lacooia  into  thirty  thoo- 
sand  equal  lots,  and  assigned  to  each  Spartan  citizen  one  o£  the  former  of 
these  lots,  and  to  each  Pcricecus  one  c^  the  latter. 

It  is,  however,  very  questionable  whether  Lycurgos  ever  made  any 
division  c^  the  landed  property  of  Laconia.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of 
the  earlier  writers,  and  we  SaA  in  historical  times  great  inequality  of 
property  among  the  Spartans.  It  is  suggested  with  great  probability  by 
Mr.  Grote,.tbat  the  idea  of  an  equal  division  of  landed  property  by  Lycnr- 
gus  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  eni, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  by  Agis  and  Cleomenea,  kings  <€  Sparta,  to 
rescue  their  country  irom  the  state  of  degradatitm  into  which  it  had 
sunk.  From  the  time  of  Oie  Persian  war,  the  number  of  the  Spartan  citi- 
zens was  constantly  declining,  and  the  property  accumulating  iu  a  few 
hands.  The  number  of  eitizens,  reckoned  by  Herodotus  at  eight  thousand, 
had  dwindled  down  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  one  thousand,  and  had  been 
still  further  reduced  in  that  of  A^  to  seven  hundred ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  this  king  one  hundred  alone  possessed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  landed 
property  in  the  state,  while  the  remainder  were  miserably  poor.  At 
the  same  time  the  old  discipline  had  degenerated  into  a  mere  form  ;  num- 
bers of  strangers  Imd  settled  in  the  city  ;  and  Sparta  had  long  lost  her  an- 
eient  influence  over  her  neighbors.  The  Lumilialing  condiliwi  of  theii 
country  roused  Agis  and  other  ardent  spirits  to  endeavor  to  restore  S^iartn 
to  her  former  glories ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  resolved  to  establish  again 
the  discipline  of  Lycui^s  in  its  pristine  vigor,  and  to  make  a  ti-esh  ilivis- 
ion  of  the  landed  property.  Agis  perished  in  his  ^tempt  to  carry  tlics< 
reforms  into  c^ect ;  but  i\  similar  revolution  was  shortly  afierwardK  ac 
Gomplished  by  Oeomeoes.  It  was  in  the  state  of  public  feeling  whicl 
gave  birtli  to  tbe  projects  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  that  the  idea  arose  o 
an  equal  division  of  property  having  been  one  of  the  ancient  institution 
of  their  great  lawgiver.     The  discipline  and  education  of  Lycai^;us  tendet 
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greitti/  to  iDtrodace  equality  unoDg  the  rich,  and  the  poor  in  theii  hablta 
and  enjojmenta  ;  and  hence  we  can  easily  understand  how  this  equatitj 
snggested  to  a  eubgequen.t  age  an  equalitj  of  property  as  likewise  one  of 
the  iostitutioofi  of  Lycurgus. 

S 11.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  Sparlana  were  not  allowed 
to  engage  in  any  trade  or  manu^tures ;  and  that  all  occnpations,  pursued 
forihe  sake  (rf  gain,  were  left  in  the  luuids  of  the  PerioEci.  We  are  told 
thai  Lycurgas  therefore  banished  from  Sparta  all  gold  and  silver  money, 
and  albn-ed  ni^Iiing  but  bars  of  iron  to  pa^  in  exchange  for  every  com- 
modity. It  is,  hon-ever,  absurd  to  ascribe  such  a  regulation  to  Lycurgus, 
soee  silver  money  was  first  coined  in  Greece  by  Pheidon  of  Argos  in  the 
Encceedlag  generatioa,  and  gold  money  was  first  coined  in  Asia,  and  was 
very  little  known  in  Greece,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Pelopoouesiaa  war. 
In  (his  case,  as  in  others,  the  usage  of  later  times  was  converted  into  a- 
priaiiitTe  institution  of  die  lawgiver.  As  the  Spartans  were  not  allowed 
la  engage  in  commerce,  and  all  luxury  and  display  in  dress,  Jumiture,  and 
Ibod  was  forbidden,  they  bad  very  little  occasion  for  a  circulating  medium, 
and  inai  money  was  found  sufGcieut  for  their  few  wants.  But  this  prohi- 
biiioo  cf  the  precious  metals  only  mad«  the  Spartans  more  anxious  to  ob- 
tain them ;  and  even  in  the  times  of  their  greatest  glory  the  Spartans  were 
[he  most  venal  of  the  Greeks,  and  could  rarely  resist  the  temptation  of  a 
pecuniary  bribe. 

The  Spartans  were  averse  to  all  changes,  both  in  their  government  and 
tbdr  casloms.  In  order  to  preserve  their  national  character  and  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  their  habits,  Lycurgus  is  stud  to  have  forbidden  all 
^tnogeiB  to  reside  at  Spy;^  without  special  permission.  For  the  same 
reamn  the  Spartans  were  ngi  allowed  to  go  abroad  without  leave  of  the 
magistrate.  .  '. 

Caution  was  also  another  characteristic  of  the  Spartans.  Hence  we  are 
told  that  they  never  pursued  an  enemy  farther  than  was  necessary  to  make 
Aenfclves  sure  of  the  victory.  They  were  also  forbidden  by  Lycurgus  to 
make  frequent  war  upon  the  same  toei,  lest  the  latter  should  learn  their 
pHdliar  tactics. 

{  15.  The  dty  of  Sparta  was  never  fortified,  even  in  the  days  of  her 
praitft  power,  and  continued  to  consist  of  &ve  distinct  quarters,  which 
Tat  originally  separate  villagas,  and  which  were  never  united  into  one 
irgolar  town.  It  is  s^d  that  Lycurgus  had  commanded  them  not  to  sur- 
Mond  their  dty  with  walls,  but  to  trust  for  their  defence  to  their  own 
taiStary  prowess.  Another  and  a  better  reason  for  the  absence  of  walla  is 
K  be  Hngbt  in  the  admirable  site  of  the  dty,  in  the  midst  of  a  territory 
i^Mst  inaccessible  to  invaders.  The  northern  and  western  frontiers  of 
^vnnin  were  protected  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  through  which  there 
Wre  only  a  few  difficult  passes;  while  the  rocky  nature  of  its  eastern 
out  protected  it  &om  invasion  by  sea.     Sparta  was  situated  inland,  in 
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the  middle  of  the  vallejr  of  the  Enrotas ;  and  all  the  principal  patses  of 
Laconia  led  to  the  city,  which  was  thus  placed  in  the  best  poeitioo  fbi  the 
defence  of  the  cotmtry.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  caiues  of 
the  Spartan  power  la  to  be  traced  to  the  etrengtb  of  its  frontien  and  to  the 
ute  of  Sparta  itself 

§  16.  The  legislation  of  Lycnrgua  was  followed  by  important  results.  It 
made  the  Spattans  a  body  <^  prafeesional  soldiers,  well  trained  toA  weQ 
disdpliued,  at  a  time  when  mihluy  training  and  discipline  were  Utile 
known,  and  almost  unpractised  in  the  other  slates  of  Greece.  The  codw- 
qnenoe  was  the  ra^ud  growth  of  the  poUtical  power  of  Sparta,  and  the  sub- 
jugatioD  of  the  na^boring  states.  At  the  time  of  Lycuigns  the  Spaitsoa 
held  mly  a  small  portion  <^  Laconia :  Uiey  were  merely  a  ganison  io  th« 
heart  of  an  enony's  country.  Their  first  object  was  to  make  themselree 
masters  of  Laconia,  in  which  they  finally  succeeded  after  a  severe  struggle. 
Hie  mihtary  aiior  and  lore  of  war  which  had  been  implanted  in  Ihem  bj 
the  institutions  (^  Lycurgns  coDtimied  to  animate  them  after  the  sabjugft- 
tioa  ic^  Laconia,  and  led  them  to  seek  new  conquests.  We  have  alreadj 
sew  that  they  off^ed  a  successful  resistance  to  the  formidable  power  of 
Fheidon  of  Ai^os.  Tb<7  now  began  to  cast  longing  eyes  upon  the  poeses- 
sioua  of  their  Dorian  brethr^>  in  Messenia,  and  to  meditate  the  ccoqnea 
of  that  fertile  ooontry. 
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CHAPTER  nn. 

mtTOBI  OF  SPABTA. TBE  UeSSEKLlN,  ABCADIAN,  AKD  ABOITE  WABS. 

tL  Aalbaitiafartlia  HMoty  oT  Che  HcMenlui  War.  ^3.  The  Fint  Maueniaa  War,  b.  a 
TU-TU.  t  ^  The  Second  HeMeBian  War,  B.  c  886-668.  Aiittomene*,  the  UeMeokn 
Hvo,  ud  Tyibeni,  the  Spuiu  Hero,  of  ihia  War.  f  4.  W>n  between  the  Sp«taiu 
md  Amdiaiv.  Coaqneet  of  tha  Sonthem  Part  of  Arcadia  bj  Sparta.  War  betmeo 
Sputa  and  Tagea.  f  G.  Wan  betxeen  Cbe  Spartaoa  and  Ai^vm.  Battle  of  the  Three 
Hmidred  ChampioDi  to  decide  the  Poewesioa  of  Cynurlo. 

f  I.  The  early  wars  of  Sparta  were  earned  on  againat  the  Messenians, 
AmdiaiB,  and  Aleves.  They  resulted  in  making  Sparta  the  undiaputed 
i&utres?  of  two  thirds  of  PeloponneeuB,  and  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Gredan  Mates.  Of  these  ware  the  two  wt^ed  against  Meaaenia  were  the 
Boet  celebrated  and  the  moat  important.  They  were  both  long  protracted 
ud  obstinately  contested.  They  both  ended  in  the  victory  of  Sparta, 
ind  in  the  rabjugatkm  of  Measenia.  These  facta  are  beyond  diapute, 
ud  ire  attested  by  the  contemporaiy  poet  Tyrtens.  Sat  of  the  details 
rf  these  waiB  we  have  no  trustworthy  narrative.  The  account  of  them 
tioA  is  inserted  in  most  histories  of  Greece  ia  taken  from  Pausanias, 
I  writer  who  lived  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  er&  He 
feived  his  narrative  of  the  first  war  from  a  prose  writer  of  the  name 
<f  Uynm,  who  did  not  live  earlier  than  the  third  century  before  the  Chris- 
<»  era;  and  he  took  his  account  of  the  second  from  a  poet  called 
BlnaniB,  a  native  of  Crete,  who  lived  about  b.  c.  220.  Both  these  writers 
*Re  eepaiated  from  the  events  which  they  narrated  by  a  period  of  fiv* 
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hundred  years,  and  probably  derWed  their  materials  from  the  elories  car- 
rent  among  the  Messoniang  after  their  restoration  to  their  native  land  bj 
Epaminondaa.  Information  of  an  historieal  character  could  not  be  ei- 
pccted  from  the  work  of  Rliianua,  which  wns  an  epic  poem  celebrating  the 
exploits  of  the,gren,t  hero  Aristomenes,  "We  must  not,  therefore,  Kvavt 
the  common  account  of  the  MessenLin  wars  as  a-  reaf- history ;  and  we 
shall  consequently  gi*e  only  a  brief  outline  of  the  nai-ratHa  of  Pausanias. 
The  dates  of  thp  two  war*  cannot  be  fixed  with  ooitaititi^.  Paufani;« 
makes  the^rst  laet  from  B.  c.  748  to  722,. imd  the  second  from  B.C.  G8J 
to  6G8.     Both  of  these  dates  are  probabljttoo  enriy.     .  - 

§  2,  The  real  cause  of  the  first  Messenian  war  was  doubllesfl  the  lusl  of 
(he  Spartans  for  the  fertile  territories  of  tlieir  neighbor;!.  But  its  origin 
Is  narrated  in  fhe  f(Jlowing  manner.  On  the  heights  of  Mount  Tayge- 
las,  which  separated  the  two  kingdoms,  there  was  a  temple  of  Artemis 
(Diana),  common  lo  the  Spartans  and  Messenians.  It  was.hae  that  the 
Spartan  king,  Teleclus,  was  slain  by  the  Messenians ;  but  the  two  people 
gave  a  different  version  of  the  cause  of  Ills  doatK  The  Spartans  asserted 
that  Teleclus  was  murdered  by  the  Messenians,  while  he  was  attempting 
lo  defend  some  Spartan  virgins,  whom  he  was  conducting  to  the  temple, 
from  the  insults  of  the  Messenian  youth.  The  Messenians,  on  the  other 
hand,  averred  that  Teleclus  had  dressed  up  young  men  as  virgins  with  con- 
cealed daggers,  and  that  Teleclus  was  slain  in  the  affi-ay  which  ensued  upon 
the  discovery  of  the  plot.  The  war  did  not,  however,  immediately  brcik 
out ;  and  the  direct  cause  of  it  was  owing  to  a  private  ijuorrel.  Polycharcs. 
a  distinguished  Messenian,  who  had  gained  the  piiife  at  the  Olympic 
games,  had  been  grossly  injured  by  the  S[)artan  £uirphnu$,  who  hnd 
robbed  him  of  his  cattle  and  murdered  his  son.  Being  unahle  to  obiiun 
redress  from  the  Spartan  government,  Polycharcs  took  the  revenge  into 
his  own  hands,  and  killed  all  the  Lacedfcmoniims  that  came  in  his  way. 
The  Spartans  demanded  the  suiTcnder  of  Polycharcs,  but  the  Messenians 
refused  to  give  him  up.  Thereupon  the  Spartans  determined  upon  w;ir. 
They  silently  prepared  their  forces ;  and  without  any  formal  declaration  of 
war,  they  crossed  the  frontier,  puqiiised  the  fortress  of  Amplita,  and  pul 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 

Thus  commenced  the  first  Messenian  imr.  Euphacs,  who  was  then 
king  of  Messenia,  carried  on  the  war  with  energy  and  vigor.  For  the  first 
four  years  the  Lacedicmoiiians  made  little  progress ;  hut  in  the  fil\h  a  great 
battle  was  fought,  and  although  its  result  was  indecisive,  the  Me,-vcnians 
did  not  venture  to  risk  another  engagement,  and  retired  to  the  strongly 
fortified  mountain  of  Ithome.  In  their  distress  they  sent  to  consult  ibc 
oracle  at  Delphi,  and  roceived  the  appalling  answer,  tliat  the  salvation  ol 
Messenia  required  the  sacrifice  of  a  virgin  of  the  liouse  of  iEpytus  "  to  the 

*  The  rojil  family  of  lltsseaia  was  desoaaded  from  JEpTtus,  vha  waa  a  aon  of  Cras- 
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godB  <£  the  lower  world.  Aiiftodemus  offered  his  own  daughter  as  the 
nctim ;  bat  a  young  Afessenian,  who  loved  the  nuudeO)  attempted  to  aare 
her  life  by  declaring  that  she  was  aboat  to  become  a  mother.  Her  fitther, 
firmed  at  this  assertioa,  killed  his  daughter  with  his  own  hand  and  opened 
her  body  to  reftrte  the  calumny.  Although  the  demands  of  the  oracle  had 
not  been  satiafied,  since  Uiia  was  a  murder  and  not  a  sacrifice,  the  Spar* 
tuu  were  so  disheartened  by  the  news,  that  they  absttuned  from  attacking 
Ute  Messenians  for  some  years.  In  the  thirteenth.year  of  the  war,  the  Spar- 
Uq  king,  TheopompuB,  mardked  against  Ithome,  and  a  second  great  battle 
was  fbogfat,  but  the  result  was  again  indecbive.  Euphaes  iell  in  the  ac- 
lion;  and  Aristodemus,  who  was  chosen  king  in  his  place,  prosecuted  the 
«ar  with  vigor  wid  ability.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  a  third  great 
tattle  was  fbi^t,  in  which  the  Corinthians  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Spar- 
tius,  and  the  Arcadians  and  Sicyonians  on  the  side  of  the  Messenians. 
Tfaia  time  the  Messenians  gained  a  deciaiTe  victory,  and  the  Lacedtemoni- 
am  were  driven  back  into  their  own  territory.  They  now  sent  to  ask 
advice  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  wm«  promised  sucoese  upon  using 
ftratagem.  They  therefore  had  recourse  to  fraud ;  and  at  the  same 
time  varioua  prodigies  dismayed  the  bold  spirit  of  Aristodemus.  His 
diughter  too  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  showed  to  him  her  wounds,  and 
amuxuied  Eiim  away.  Seeing  that  his  countiy  was  doomed  to  destruction, 
Aristodemoa  slew  himself  on  his  daughter's  tomb.  Shortly  ailerwards,  in 
ibe  iwentietli  year  of  the  war,  the  Messenians  abandoned  Ithome,  which 
[he  Lacedsmonians  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  whole  country  became 
inject  to  Sparta  Many  <^  the  inhabitojits  fled  into  Arcadia,  and  the 
priestly  lanuliea  withdrew  to  Eleusis,  in  Attica.  Those  who  reuwned  in 
ik  couDtiy  were  treated  with  great  severity.  They  were  reduced  to  the 
oDditiiia  of  Helots,  and  were  compelled  to  pay  to  their  masters  half  of  the 
produce  of  their  lands.  This  is  attested  by  the  authority  of  Tyrtteus,  who 
4Vi,  '•  Like  asses  worn  down  by  heavy  burdens,  they  were  compelled  to 
nuke  over  to  their  masters  an  entire  half  of  the  produce  of  their  fields, 
and  to  nnue  in  the  garb  of  woe  to  Sparta,  themselves  and  their  wives,  aa 
Qmirners  at  the  decease  of  the  kings  and  principal  persons." 

1 3.  For  thirty-nine  years  the  Messenians  endured  this  d^rading  yoke. 
it  ibe  end  of  this  time  (b.  c.  685)  they  took  up  arms  gainst  their  op- 
|*««WTs,  having  found  a  leader  in  Aristomenes,  of  Andania,  sprung  from 
ike  royal  line  of  jEpytus.  The  exploits  of  this  hero  form  the  great  sub- 
j'rt  of  the  second  Messenian  war.  It  would  appear  that  most  of  the  states 
a  PebponnesuB  took  part  in  this  struggle.  The  Argives,  Arcadians, 
Sirronians,  and  Pisotans  were  the  principal  alliea  of  the  Messenians ;  but 
lb  Corinthians  sent  assistance  to  Sparta.  The  first  battle  was  fou^^t 
lidbie  the  arrival  of  the  allies  on  either  side ;  and  thou^  it  was  indecisive, 
ibe  Tak>r  of  Aristomenes  struck  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  Spartans.  To 
fci^kicn  the  enemy  still  more,'the  hero  crossed  the  frontier,  Altered  Sparta 
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\>y  niglit,  and  affixed  a  aUeld  to  the  temple  d  Athena  ChaldcBcaB  (Uk 
nerva  of  (he  Brazen  Knise),  vith  the  inscription,  "  Dedicated  by  Aii»- 
tomenee  to  the  goddess  from  the  ^tartan  spoils." 

The  Spaitans  in  alarm  sent  to  Delphia  for  advice.  The  god  bade  them 
appl^  to  Athena  fi>r  a  leader.  Fearing  to  disobey  the  oracle,  but  with 
the  view  of  rendering  no  real  asstgtance,  the  Athenians  sent  Tfrtctu  of 
Aphidme,  who  is  represented  in  the  popular  legend  as  a  lame  man  and  a 
schoolmaster.  The  Spartans  received  their  new  leader  with  dae  bmior ; 
and  be  was  not  long  in  juatiiying  the  credit  of  the  oracle.  His  martial  sonp 
roused  the  fainting  courage  o(  the  Spartans,  and  animated  them  la  new 
efforts  against  the  foe.*  lite  Spartans  showed  their  gratitude  1^  making 
him  a  citizen  of  their  state.  So  efficacious  were  his  poems,  that  to  them 
is  mainly  ascribed  the  final  success  of  the  Spartans.  Hence  he  appean 
as  the  great  hero  of  Sparta  dnring  the  second  Messenian  war.  Some  of 
his  celebrated  songs  have  cone  down  to  as,  and  the  fbllowing  waMiurch 
is  a  specimen :  — 

"  To  Um  Arid,  ta  Oi*  Held,  g&llut  BputMi  band, 
Worthy  ion*,  like  jonr  ilrai,  of  oar  wuUka  liod  I 
L«t  saah  aim  bo  prqwnd  tot  Iti  |»it  Id  Uu  llgbt, 
Fix  Ibe  ihisld  OD  th«  Mt,  poiM  the  ipMT  witli  Uia  rigbt, 
L«t  DO  cm  tbr  jaa  liTe*  Id  jobi  boMmt  find  plua, 
No  moh  oi*  koaw  tlit  tacmNa  of  old  SparOut  noa."  f 
Encouraged  by-  the  strains  of  Tyrtens,  the  Spartans  again  marched 
against  the  Mesaenians.     But  they  Were  not  at  Brst  snccessM.     A  great 
battle  was  firaght  at  the  Boar's  Grave  in  the  plain  of  Stonjclems,  in  which 
the  aDiea  of  both  sides  were  present    The  Spartans  were  defeated  with 
great  loss ;  and  the  Messenian  maidens  4^  a  later  day  used  to  sing  how 
"  Aristomenes  pursued  the  flying  LacedRmooians  down  to  the  mid-^dain 
of  Stenyclerus,  and  up  to  the  very  summit  of  tlie  mountain."      In  the  third 
year  of  the  war  another  great  battle  was  fought,  in  wtuch  the  Messenian* 
suffered  a  signal  defeat,  in  oooeeqnence  of  the  treachery  of  Aristoctaies 
the  king  of  the  Arcadian  OrchtHnenos.     So  great  was  the  loss  of  the 
Mesaenians,  that  Ariat<»neDe8  no  longer  ventured  to  meet  the  Spartans  in 
the  open  field ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Mes- 
senian leaders  in  the  former  war,  and  concentrate  his  sb«ngth  in  a  forti- 
fied spot.     For  this  purpose  he  chose  the  mountain  fortress  of  Ira,  and 
there  he  ecntinaed  to  prosecute  the  war  for  eleven  years.     The  Spartans 
encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ;  but  Aristomenes  frequentlj  sallied 
from  his  fortress,  and  ravaged  the  lands  of  Laconia  with  fire  and  swonL 
It  is  nnneeeesary  to  relate  all  the  wmderful  espkuta  c^  this   hero  in 
his  various  incursions.    Thriee  did  he  offer  to  Jore  Ithomatee  tlie  satsi- 
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fice  oiled  Hecabmpbonia,  reseired  for  tbe  warrior  who  had  elain  a 
hnndred  enetmea  with  hia  own  hand.  Thrice  h«  wa«  taken  prisoaer ;  on 
two  occawona  he  bant  hia  booda,  but  on  the  third  he  waa  cairied  to  Spai> 
t>,  and  thrown  with  hia  fifty  companiona  into  a  deep  pit,  called  Ceadas. 
^  ecnuadea  were  all  killed  by  the  fall ;  but  Ariatomuies  reached  the 
bottom  nnhtiit.  He  saw,  however,  no  means  <tf  eso^ie,  and  had  !«• 
ngoed  himaelf  to  deadi ;  bat  on  tbe  third  day,  percdring  a  fox  creeping 
■moog  the  bodiea,  he  graaped  ita  tul,  and,  following  the  animal  aa  it  strag- 
gled lo  esci^ie,  diflcoTered  an  (^»eaing  in  the  rock.  Iltrongh  the  &viv 
of  the  goda  the  hero  thus  esc^»ed,  and  on  the  next  day  was  again  at  Iia, 
to  die  sarprise  tdike  of  friends  and  foea.  But  his  single  prowess  was 
not  mfficieiit  to  avert  the  rain  of  hie  country ;  he  bad  incurred,  moreover, 
the  anger  of  the  Dioscuri  or  the  Twin  gods;  and  the  &vor  ofUeaven  was 
dierdore  tamed  from  him.  One  night  the  Spartans  sniprised  Ira,  while 
Aristomenee  was  disabled  by  a  wound ;  bat  he  collected  the  bravest  of 
Us  fcdlowera,  and  forced  hia  way  throu^  the  enemy.  He  took  refuge  io 
Aieadia,  where  ^e  was  hospitably  received ;  but  the  plan  which  he  had 
ibnned  for  siuprinng  Sparta  was  betnjed  by  Arislocnrtea,  whom  his 
taaatrjmea  stoned  for  his  treacheiy. 

Many  <d  the  exiled  Ueaseniana  went  to  Rbc^nm,  in  Italy,  nnder  the 
HM  of  Arisloiiwnes,  bat  tbe  hero  himself  finished  his  days  in  Rhodes. 
Bis  memory  long  lived  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen ;  and  later  legends 
lelated,  that  in  tbe  fiUal  battle  of  Lenctza,  which  destroyed  for  ever  tbe 
I«eedKBioaian  power,  the  hero  was  seen  scattering  deatrnction  among  the 
Spaitaa  troops. 

Ste  second  Messenian  war  waa  tenninated  by  the  complete  Bubjagadon 
<f  the  Mnssfiiisna,  who  again  became  the  serfi  of  their  conquerors  (a.  c. 
S6S).  In  tide  condition  they  remained  till  the  restoration  of  their  inde- 
IKndeneebyEpameinonda8,]nthe7ear369B.  C.  During  the  whole  of  the 
ntavening  period  the  Messenians  disappear  &csn  history.  The  coun. 
tiy  caDed  Hessenia  in  the  m^  waa  in  reality  a  portion  of  Laconia,  which, 
aOer  tbe  second  Mesaenian  war,  extended  acrosa  the  South  of  Peleprnme- 
m  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  sea. 

1  4.  Of  the  history  of  the  wars  between  the  Spartans  and  ArcatUans  we 
hare  (ewer  details.  The  Spartans  made  various  attempts  to  extend  their 
a  over  Arcadia.  Hence  the  Arca^ans  afforded  asaiatance  to  the 
M  in  their  atrug^  againat  Sparta,  and  they  evinced  their  sym- 
pathy ibr  this  gallant  people  by  putting  to  death  Ariatocrates  of  Orcbome- 
BDt,  as  has  been  ah-eady  related.  Tbe  conquest  of  Messenia  was  prob- 
■My  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  the  sonthera  part  of  Arcadia.  We 
know  that  the  northern  frontier  of  Lacmiia,  conmsting  of  the  distrida 
called  Sciritis,  Beleminatis,  Maleatis,  and  Caryatis,  ori^nally  belonged 
to  Arcadia,  and  was  conquered  by  the  LacedBmoniana  at  an  early  period. 

Hue  Lacedtemoniana,  however,  did  not  meet  with  eqoal  saccesa  in  their 
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Bttempta  against  Tegeo.  This  city  was  situated  in  the  soulhetiBtcni  coiner 
of  Arcai]ia,  on  the  very  frontier  of  Loconia.  It  possessed  a  brave  and  war- 
like population,  and  defied  the  Spartan  power  for  more  than  two  cmtu- 
riea.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Charilaiis,  the  nephew  of  Ljcurgua,  the 
LacediBmonians  had  invaded  the  tcrritoiy  of  Tegea ;  but  they  were  not 
only  defeated  with  great  loss,  but  this  king  was  tjiken  prisoner  with  all 
his  men  who  had  eurvived  the  battle.  Long  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of 
Leon  and  A^esicles  (about  b.  c.  580),  the  Lacedemonians  ogmn  marched 
against  Tegea,  but  were  again  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  work  as  slaves  is  the  very  ch^ns  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  for  the  Tegealans.  For  a  whole  generation  their  arms  continued 
unsuccessful ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Anazandrides  and  Ariston,  the  succes- 
sors of  Leon  and  Agesicles  (about  b.  c,  560),  they  were  at  length  able  to 
bring  the  long-protracted  struggle  to  a  close.  In  their  distress,  th^y  had 
applied  as  usual  to  the  Delphic  oraele  for  advice, 'and  hod  been  promised 
success  if  they  could  obtain  the  bones  of  Orestes,  the  son  of  AgamenmoiL 
The  directions  of  the  god  enabled  them  to  find  the  remains  of  the  hero  at 
Tegea:  aiid  by  a  skilful  stratagem  one  of  their  citizens  succeeded  in  car- 
rying the  holy  relics  to  Sparta,  The  tide  of  the  war  now  turned.  The 
Tegealans  were  constantly  defeated,  and  were  at  length  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  Sparta.  They  were  not,  however,  reduced 
to  subjection,  like  the  Meesenians.  They  still  continued  masters  of  their 
own  city  and  territory,  and  only  became  dependent  allies  of  Sparta. 

§  5,  The  history  of  the  early  stru^le  between  Argos  and  Sparta  is 
quite  unknown.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  whole  eastern  eoa«t  a£ 
Peloponnesus  had  originally  belonged  to  Ai^os,  or  the  confederacy  over 
which  this  city  presided.  The  Lacedemonians,  however,  succeeded  not 
only  in  conquering  aU  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  but  also  in  annexing 
to  their  territory  the  district  of  Cynuria,"  on  their  northern  frontier,  which 
had  originally  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  Argos.  It  is  uncertain  at 
what  time  the  I<acedEemonians  obtained  this  impottant  acquisition ;  but 
the  attempt  of  the  Argives  to  recover  it  in  547  b.  c.  led  to  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  combats  in  early  Grecian  history.  It  was  agreed  between  the 
Laccdremonians  and  Argives  that  the  possession  of  the  territory  should  be 
decided  by  a  combat  between  three  hundred  cho:%n  champions  on  either 
side.  So  fierce  was  the  conflict,  that  only  one  Si)artan  and  two  Argives 
furvired.  The  latter,  supposing  that  all  their  opponents  had  been  slain, 
hastened  home  with  the  news  of  victory ;  but  Othryades,  the  Spartan  war- 
rior, remained  on  the  flcid,  and  spcdled  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy. 
Both  sides  eltumed  the  victory,  whereupon  a  general  battle  ensued,  in 
which  tlie  Argives  were  defeated.    The  brave  Othryades  slew  himself  on 
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(be  field  of  battle,  being  ashamed  to  retom  to  Sparta  as  the  one  snrriror 
ofber  three  hundred  champions.  This  victory  secured  the  Spartans  in 
ihe  possession  of  CTnuria,  and.  effectually  bumbled  the  power  of  Ar^os. 

Sparta  was  now  hj  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian  states.  Her 
own  territory,  os  we  have  already  seen,  included  the  whole  Bouthem  por- 
tion of  Peloponnesus ;  the  Arcadians  were  her  subject  allies ;  and  Argos 
had  suffered  too  much  from  her  recent  defeat  to  offer  any  further  resist- 
ance to  her  formidable  neighbor.  North  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  there 
wBi  DO  state  whose  power  could  compete  with  that  of  Sparta.  Athens  was 
dill  suffering  from  the  civil  dissensions  which  had  led  to  the  usurpation  of 
PeisistratuB,  and  no  one  could  have  an^ipated  at  this  time  the  rapid  and 
Gxlraordinaiy  growth  of  this  state,  which  rendered  her  before  loi^  the 
rival  of  Sparta. 
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CHAPTER  rX. 

THE   A.Oe   or  THE  DESPOTB. 

S  1.  Abolition  of  Bojslty  Uumighont  Qreec«,  except  In  Sputa,  f  1.  ErtihUthniBnt  rf  Bib 
OHgsrchical  Goveniment*.  t  ^'  OTerthnw  of  the  OllgBrchiea  b7  the  Dcapoti.  Chanct<r 
of  the  Deapoti,  ud  Cuuea  of  tbair  Fall,  f  i.  Conlab  bMween  Ollguiihy  uid  Danue- 
r&cj  on  ths  Bonon]  of  ths  DeapoCa.  t  <>■  I>e<pota  of  SIcyon.  Hiatorr  of  dafaUtanea. 
t  <■  Deapoti  of  Corinth.  Hiatorr  "^  C7pa«Ina  ud  Periuder.  f  T.  Cooflicta  of  lb* 
OUgBTchical  and  DenioentiDtl  Partiea  at  Hegara.  Deapotlam  oC  Tb«ag«iiea.  The  Foet 
Theognia. 

f  1.  Sparta  wm  the  tmly  state  in  Greece  which  continved  to  retun  the 
kingly  form  of  government  daring  the  briUiant  period  of  GreciaD  bistofy. 
In  all  other  parts  of  Greece  royalty  had  been  abolished  at  an  eariy  age, 
•nd  various  fonns  of  republican  government  established  in  itt  stead.  In 
all  of  these,  though  differing  widely  from  each  other  in  many  of  their  iosti- 
tatioos,  haired  of  monarchy  was  a  universal  feeling.  This  change  in  the 
popular  mind  deserves  our  consideratkn.  Id  the  Heroic  Age,  as  we  have 
already  se^  monarchy  was  the  only  fimn  of  government  known.  At  the 
head  <^  eveiy  state  stood  a  king,  who  had  derived  his  authority  fitxn  the 
gods,  and  whose  c(»nmaitds  were  reverently  obeyed  by  bis  people.  The 
tmly  check  upon  his  authority  was  the  council  of  the  chiefe,  and  even  they 
rarely  ventured  to  interfere  with  bis  rule.  But  soon  after  the  commence 
ment  of  the  first  Olympiad  this  reverential  feeling  towards  the  king  dia- 
appears,  and  his  authority  and  his  functions  are  tTansferred  to  the  coonol 
of  chie&. 

This  important  revolution  was  owing  mainly  to  the  smallnese  of  tha 
Gredan  states.  It  must  be  constantly  remembered  that  each  political 
community  consisted  only  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  sing^  dty.  Among  so 
■mall  a  body  the  king  could  not  surround  himself  with  ar;-  fonv  w 
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mjBterj.  He  moTed  as  &  ouui  among  hie  feUow-men ;  iaa  faults  and  hii 
foibles  became  known  to  all ;  and  as  the  Greek  mind  developed  and  en> 
larged  itself  his  subjects  lost  all  belief  in  his  divine  right  to  their  obedience. 
Tbej'  had  no  extent  (tf  territory  which  rendered  it  advisable  to  maintain  b 
king  for  the  purpose  of  preserring  their  union ;  and  consequent! j,  when 
tbey  lost  respect  for  his  person,  and  fiuth  in  his  divine  right,  they  abolished 
the  digni^  altogether.  This  change  t4>peais  to  have  been  accomplished 
inlboat  aay  sudden  or  violent  revolutions.  Sometimes,  on  the  death  of  a 
king,  his  son  was  acknowledged  as  ruler  for  life,  or  for  a  certun  number 
of  years,  with  the  title  of  Archon  /  *  and  sometimes  the  royal  race  was  set 
sade  altogether,  and  me  of  the  nobles  was  elected  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  king,  with  the  title  of  Prytanit,  or  Freaident.t  In  all  cases,  however, 
the  new  magistrates  became  more  or  less  responsible  to  the  nobles ;  and  in 
coane  of  time  they  were  elected  for  a  brief  period  from  the  whole  body  <^ 
the  noble%  and  were  accountable  to  the  latter  for  the  manner  itt  which  they 
discharged  the  duties  of  tbeir  office. 

f  2.  The  abolition  ot  royalty  was  thos  followed  by  an  Oligarchy,  or  the 
government  of  the  Few.  This  was  the  first  ftvm  of  republicanism  in 
Greece.  Democracy,  or  the  government  of  the  Many,  was  yet  unknown; 
and  the  ccnidition  of  the  general  mass  of  the  freemen  appears  to  have  been 
ona&cted  by  the  revolation.  Bat  it  paved  the  way  to  greater  changes. 
It  taught  tbe  Greeks  the  important  principle  that  the  political  power  was 
vested  in  tbe  citizens  of  the  state.  It  is  troe  that  these  were  at  first  onljr 
s  BBaO  portion  of  the  freemen ;  but  Iheir  number  might  be  enlarged ;  and 
Ac  idea  could  not  foil  to  occur,  that  the  power  which  had  been  transferred 
from  the  One  to  the  Few  mig^t  be  still  fiirther  extended  bom  the  Few  to 
tbe  Many. 

Tbe  nobles  possessed  tbe  greater  part  of  the  land  of  the  state,  and  were 
hetkce  frequently  distinguished  by  tbe  name  at  Gecanori  or  GamorLJ 
Iheir  estates  were  cnhivated  by  a  rural  and  dependent  population ;  whilst 
they  tbemselvea  lived  in  the  dty,  and  a^ipear  to  have  formed  as  exclu- 
Kve  order,  Innsmitting  their  privileges  to  their  sons  alone.  But  besides 
(his  governing  body  and  their  rustic  depend^its,  there  existed  two  either 
classes,  consisting  of  small  landed  proprietors,  who  cultivated  their  fields 
with  their  own  hands,  and  of  artisans  and  traders  reading  in  the  town. 
These  two  classes  were  constantly  increasing  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  intel- 
ligeiioe,  aod,  consequently,  began  to  demand  a  share  in  the  government 
Gmn  which  they  had  hitherto  been  excluded.  The  ruling  body  meantime 
had  Temained  stationary,  or  had  even  declined  in  nombers  and  in  wealth  j 
ud  tbey  had  excited,  moreover,  the  discontent  of  the  people  by  the  arbt- 
traiy  and  oppressive  manner  ia  which  they  had  exercised  their  anthmrity. 
But  it  was  not  frtm  the  people  that  the  oligarchies  received  their  fiist  and 
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greatest  blow.  They  were  generally  overthrown  by  tbe  usurpers,  to 
whom  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Tyrants.* 

§  3.  The  Greek  word  Tyrant  does  not  correspond  in  meaning  to  tbe 
same  ^ord  m  the  English  language.  It  signifies  simply  an  irresponsible 
ruler,  and  may  therefore  be  more  correctly  rendered  by  the  term  Despot. 
The  rise  of  the  Despots  seems  to  have  talien  place  about  the  same  time  ia 
a  lai^  number  of  the  Greek  cities.  They  begin  to  appear  in  the  middie 
of  the  seventh  century  b.  c.j  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  hundred  and 
My  years  (from  b.  c.  650  to  500)  there  were  few  cities  in  the  Greoan 
world  which  escaped  this  revolution  in  their  government.  The  growing 
discontent  of  the  general  body  of  the  people  afforded  facilities  to  an  am- 
bitioua  citizen  to  overthrow  the  existing  oligarchy,  and  to  make  himself  su- 
preme ruler  of  the  state.  In  most  cases  the  despots  belonged  to  the  nobles, 
but  they  acquired  their  power  in  various  trays.  The  most  frequent  man- 
ner in  which  (hey  l>ecame  masters  of  the  state  was  by  espousing  the  canss 
of  the  commonalty,  and  making  use  of  the  strength  <if  the  latter  to  put  dowB 
the  oligarchy  by  force.  Sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  one  o[  the  nobles, 
who  had  been  raised  to  the  chief  magistracy  for  a  temporary  period, 
availed  himself  of  his  positbn  to  retain  his  dignity  permanently,  in  spite  of 
his  brother  nobles.  There  was  another  class  of  irresponsible  rulers  to 
whom  the  name  of  jS»ymnelM,f  or  Dictator,  was  given.  The  supreme 
power  was  voluntarily  intrusted  to  him  by  the  citizens,  but  only  for  a 
limited  period,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  some  important  object,  such  as 
reconciling  the  various  factions  in  the  state. 

The  government  of  moat  of  the  despots  was  oppressive  and  cmeL  In 
many  states  they  were  at  first  popular  with  the  general  body  of  the  citi- 
zens, who  had  raised  ihem  to  power  and  were  glad  to  Bee  the  humiliation 
of  their  fofjner  masters.  But  discontent  soon  began  to  wise  [  the  desptrt 
had  recourse  to  violence  to  put  down  disaffection,  and  thus  became  an 
object  of  hatred  to  his  fellow-citizens.  In  order  to  pn)t«ct  himself  he 
called  in  the  aid  of  foreign  troops,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  acropolis, 
surrounded  by  his  mercenaries.  The  most  illustrious  citizens  were  now 
exiled  or  put  to  death,  and  the  government  became  in  reality  a  tyranny  in 
the  modem  sense  of  tlie  word.  Some  of  these  despots  erected  magnificent 
public  works,  either  to  gratify  their  own  love  of  splendor  and  display,  <xe 
with  the  express  view  of  impoverishing  their  subjects.  Others  were 
patrons  of  litemture  and  art,  and  sought  to  gain  popularity  by  inviting 
literary  men  to  their  court.  But  even  those  who  exerdsed  their  sover> 
eigi^y  with  moderation  were  never  able  to  retain  their  popularity.  The 
assumption  of  irresponsible  power  by  one  man  had  become  abhorrent  to 
the  Greek  mind.  A  person  thus  rtusing  himself  above  the  law  was  ctm- 
udered  to  have  forfeited  all  title  to  the  protection  of  the  law.  He  vaa 
regarded  as  the  greatest  of  criminals,  and  bis  assassination  was  viewed  as  a 

•  Tvpayyot.  t  Alffvpi^np. 
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i^lileaos  aai  holy  act.  Hence  &w  despots  grew  old  in  Uieir  govenuuent ; 
dill  fewer  bequeathed  tbeir  power  to  their  bods  ;  and  reiy  rarely  did  the 
djDH^  coaliniie  aa  kog  as  the  third  genenUioi). 

j  i.  Many  (tf  the  despots  in  Greece  were  put  down  by  the  I^uxde- 
naaatm.  The'  ^tartan  govemment,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  essen- 
tiilty  an  <^garchj ;  and  the  Spartans  were  always  ready  to  lend  their 
poreifid  aid  to  the  support  or  the  establishment  of  the  govenimeiit  of  the 
Few.  Hence  they  look  an  active  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  despots, 
wiih  ihe  intention  of  establishing  the  ondent  oligarchy  in  their  place- 
But  (his  rarely  h^pened ;  and  they  thus  became  unintentional  imlriH 
meats  in  promoting  the  prinraples  of  the  popular  party.  The  rule  of  the 
de^  had  broken  down  the  diatmction  between  the  noblsB  and  the  general 
body  of  freemen ;  and  upon  the  remoral  of  the  despot  it  was  found  impo»> 
sbk  in  most  cases  to  reinstate  the  former  body  of  nobles  in  their  ancient 
privileges.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  attempted  to  regmn  them,  and  were  Gup- 
pofted  in  their  attempts  by  Sparta.  Hence  arose  a  new  struggle.  The 
first  eoDtest  after  the  abolition  of  royalty  was  between  oligarchy  and  the 
despot;  the  next,  which  now  ensued,  was  between  oligarchy  and  deniocracy. 

Hie  history  of  Athens  will  aSbrd  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the 
fSemit  revolations  of  which  we  have  been  speaking;  but  there  aie 
Moe  examples  in  the  other  Greek  states  which  must  not  be  passed  over 

{  5.  The  (dty  of  Sicy(Hi,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Corinthian  Isthmus, 
ns  governed  by  a  race  <^  despots  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other 
Greek  elate.  Their  dynasty  lasted  for  a  hundred  years,  and  is  said  to 
bne  been  founded  by  Ortba^ias,  about  b.  c.  676.  Ttiis  revolution  is 
worthy  of  notice,  because  Ortfaagoras  did  not  belong  to  the  oligarchy.  The 
htter  consisted  of  a  portion  o{  the  Dorian  conquerors ;  and  Orthagoras, 
•rbo  bekmged  to  the  old  iidiabitants  of  the  country,  obtiuned  tlie  power  by 
tfae  overthrow  of  the  Dorian  oligarchy.  He  and  his  suct^ssors  were  doubt- 
los  supported  by  the  old  population,  and  this  was  oite  reason  of  the  long 
centinuance  of  their  power.  The  last  of  the  dynasty  was  Cleisthcncs,  who 
m  celebrated  for  his  wealth  and  magnificence,  and  who  gained  tite  vie* 
loiy  in  the  Ghariot--race  in  the  Pythian  and  Olympic  games.  He  aided  tfae 
Amphictyoos  in  the  sacred  war  against  Cirrha  (b.  c.  595),  and  he  was  also 
a^^ed  in  hostilities  with  Argos.  But  the  chief  point  in  his  history 
■iiieh  claims  our  attention  was  bis  systematic  endeavor  to  depress  and  dis- 
boooT  the  Dorian  tribesi  It  ho."*  been  aircady  remarked,*  that  the  Dorians 
is  all  th^  settlements  were  divided  into  the  three  tribes  of  Hjlleis, 
^mpbyli,  and  Dymanea.  These  andent  and  venerable  names  he  changed 
BHo  Dew  ones,  derived  from  the  sow,  the  ass,  and  the  pig.t  whde  he  de- 
dsred  the  supeiiority  of  his  own  tribe  by  giving  it  the  designation  at 

•JUwre,  Chap.  VIL  i  T. 
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Arehelai,  or  lords  of  the  people.  Cleistbenes  appeara  to  hitTe  contrntied 
despot  till  his  death,  which  nay  be  placed  about  b.  c.  6G0.  The  Ajnaetj 
perished  vdth  bun.  He  left  no  boo  ;  bat  bia  daughter  Agwista,  whom  m 
many  suitors  wooed,  waa  married  to  the  AtfaeoiaD  Megacles,  of  the  grest 
£mi3j'  of  the  Alameomda,  and  became  the  mother  of  Cleisthenes,  the 
founder  of  the  Athenian  democracy  after  the  ezpubloa  of  the  Pdaistratidc 

S  6.  The  despots  of  Corinth  were  still  more  celebrated.  Thdr  djnu^ 
tasted  seventy-four  yean.  It  was  founded  by  Cypselns,  who  overthrew 
the  ohgarchy  called  the  Bacchiadn  in  b.  C.  659.  His  mother  belonged 
to  the  Bacchiadn ;  but  as  none  of  the  race  wonld  many  her  on  account 
c£  her  lameneaa,  she  espoused  a  man  who  did  not  beltmg  to  the  ruling 
class.  The  Bacchiadte,  having  learnt  that  aa  oracle  had  declared  that 
the  issue  of  this  marriage  would  prove  their  ruin,  endeavored  to  mur- 
der the  child;  but  his  mother  preserved  him  in  a  chest,  fixan  which 
he  derived  bis  name.*  When  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood  he  came 
forward  as  the  champion  of  the  people  against  the  noblea,  and  with  thdr 
aid  expelled  the  Baccbiads,  and  established  himself  as  despot  He  hdd 
bis  power  for  thirty  yean  (b.C.  6^5-625),  and  transmitted  it  mt  his 
death  to  his  son  Periaoder.  His  government  is  said  to  have  been  mild 
and  popular. 

The  sway  of  Periander,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nmversaUy  represented  ai 
oppressive  and  cmeL  Many  of  the  tales  related  of  him  may  be  regarded 
as  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies;  but  there  is  good  reascai  for  belieringthit 
he  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  The  way  in  which  he  treated  the  nobles  is 
illustrated  by  a  well-known  tale,  which  has  been  transferred  to  the  eailj 
history  of  Rome.  Soon  after  bis  accession  Periander  is  s^  to  have  sent 
to  Thrasybulus,  despot  of  Miletus,  to  ask  him  fiir  advice  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  mmntaining  his  power.  Without  giving  an  answer  to  writing 
Thrasybulus  led  the  meseenger  through  a  corn-field,  cutting  off,  as  he  waA, 
the  tallest  ears  of  com.  He  then  dismissed  the  messenger,  telling  him  to 
inform  his  master  how  he  had  found  him  employed.  The  action  was 
rightly  interpreted  by  Periander,  who  proceeded  to  rid  himself  of  the 
powerful  nobles  of  the  state.  The  anecdote,  whether  true  or  not,  a  an 
indication  of  the  common  opiiumi  entertained  of  the  govenunrat  of  Pert- 
aader.  We  are  farther  told  that  he  protected  his  person  by  a  body-guard 
<tf  mercenaries,  and  kept  all  rebellion  in  check  by  his  rigorous  measures. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  be  possessed  great  abili^  and  military 
skill;  and,  however  oppressive  his  government  may  have  been  to  the 
citizens  of  Corinth,  he  raised  the  city  to  a  stale  <£  great  proeperi^  and 
power,  and  made  it  respected  alike  by  friends  and  foes.  Under  his  sway 
Corinth  was  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  poweriul  of  all  the  commercial 
communities  of  Grreece;  and  at  no  other  period  in  its  history  does  it  appear 
in  so  flourishing  a  condition.    In  his  reign  many  important  ctdoniea  were 
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Snoded  by  Corintti  on  the  coaat  of  AcarTUuiia  and  the  surrounding  islaoda 
and  onslB,  and  hia  aovereignty  extended  over  Corcyra,  Ambrada,  Leucas, 
ffld  Anardorima,  all  of  which  were  independent  states  in  the  next  genera- 
tioD.  Coiinth  pogseaeed  harbors  on  either  side  of  the  Isthmus,  and  the 
nKbnu  and  port^ues  were  ao  c<»uider&ble,  that  Periander  required  no 
odietBoarce  of  revenue. 

Penaoder  waa  also  a  warm  patron  of  literature  and  art  He  welcomed 
Ibe  poet  Axwa  and  the  philosopher  Anacbarsis  to  hia  conrt,  and  was  nnm- 
bend  bj  some  among  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece. 

The  private  life  of  Periander  was  mailed  by  great  misfortunes,  which 
embittered  his  latter  days.  He  is  stud  to  have  killed  his  wife  Melissa  iu 
a  Gl  of  ai^er ;  whereupon  his  son  Lycophron  left  Corinth  and  withdrew 
to  Corcyra.  The  youth  continued  ao  incensed  agiunst  his  &ther  that  he 
lefiised  to  return  to  Corinth,  when  Periander  in  his  old  age  begged  bim 
to  some  back  and  assume  the  government  Finding  him  inexorable, 
Pdiuder,  who  was  anxious  to  insure  the  continuance  of  im  dynasty,  then 
oflered  to  go  to  Corcyra,  if  Lycophron  would  take  hia  place  at  Corinth. 
To  this  bia  son  assented ;  but  the  Corcyneans,  fearing  the  stem  role  of  the 
<M  ruan,  put  Liycophron  to  death. 

Periander  reigned  forty  years  (n.  c.  625  -  685).  He  was  succeeded  by 
1  relalire,  Psammetichos,  son  of  Gorgias,  who  only  reigned  between  three 
md  fbar  years,  and  is  said  to  have  been  put  down  by  the  Lacedasmonians. 

{ 7.  IXiring  the  reign  of  Periander  at  Corintb,  Theagcnes  made  himself 
ieapot  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Megara,  probably  about  B.  C.  680.  He 
orerdirew  the  oligarchy  by  espouung  the  popular  cause ;  but  be  did  not 
luinlaiD  his  power  till  his  death,  and  was  driven  from  the  government 
aboot  B.  c.  GOO.  A  struggle  now  ensued  between  the  oligarchy  and  the 
dauerscy,  which  was  conducted  with  more  than  usual  violence.  The 
pcpulv  party  obtained  the  upper  hand,  and  abased  their  victory.  The 
poor  altered  the  houses  of  the  rich,  and  forced  them  to  provide  costly 
banquets.  They  confiscated  the  property  of  the  nobles,  and  drove  most  of 
tbm  into  exile.  They  not  only  cancelled  their  debts,  but  also  forced  the 
iriRocratic  creditors  to  refund  all  (he  interest  which  had  been  paid.  Bat 
il»  expatriated  nobles  retomed  in  arms  and  restored  the  oligarchy.  They 
■ere,  however,  ogam  expelled,  and  it  was  not  tall  afler  long  struggles  and 
ramibions  Ibitt  an  oligarchical  govemment  was  permanently  established 
It  Megara. 

These  Megarian  revolutions  are  interesting  as  a  spedmen  of  the  stmg- 
^  between  the  oligarchical  and  democratlcal  parties,  which  seem  to  have 
>a^  place  in  many  other  Gretuan  states  about  the  same  tune.  Some 
■Kount  of  them,  is  given  by  the  contemporary  poet  Theognis,  who  himself 
Hnged  to  die  oligarchical  party  at  Megara.  He  was  bom  and  spent 
In  Gfe  m  die  midst  of  these  convulsions,  and  most  of  his  poetry  was  com- 
|aed  at  the  time  when  the  oligarchical  part;  was  oppressed  and  in  exile. 
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In  his  poems  the  nobles  are  the  good,  and  the  commons  the  bad,  termg 
which  at  that  period  were  regularly  used  in  this  poliiieal  signification,  uid 
not  in  their  ]ater  ethical  meaning.*  Wc  find  in  his  poems  some  inlerest- 
ing  descriptions  of  the  social  changes  which  ttie  popular  revolulioD  hail 
effected.  It  had  rescued  the  country  population  from  a  condition  of  abject 
poverty  and  serfdom,  and  had  given  them  a  Bliare  in  the  govemmeal. 

"  Our  conunDiiwealth  preserros  iti  rormer  fome: 
Our  common  p«op1a  ore  no  mors  Cbe  same. 
They  that  in  skins  and  liicles  itere  rudei;  drc!seJ, 
INor  dreamt  of  Inir,  nor  sougiit  to  b«  redr«£sed 
B/  rales  of  right,  but  in  tbe  dnj^  of  old 
Lived  on  tlic  Itind,  like  cattle  iti  t)ie  fold, 
Are  now  the  Brace  nnd  Good;  and  we,  tharest. 
Are  now  the  Meaa  nnd  Bad,]  though  once  the  beet." 

An  aristocracy  of  wealth  had  also  begun  to  spring  up  in  place  of  an  aris- 
tocracy of  birth,  and  intermarriages  had  taken  place  between  the  two 
parties  in  the  state. 

"  But  In  the  daily  matchea  that  we  mnke 

The  price  Is  everytbiDg  ;  for  money's  sake 

Men  marry,  —  Women  are  in  marriage  |JT«n  ; 

The  Bad  or  Onoan^t  that  In  wealth  bu  thrivoD, 

May  match  his  offtpring  with  the  prondeatracai 

Thai  eyerything  u  cnixed,  noble  and  baae," 
Theognia  lost  his  property  in  the  revolution,  and  had  been  driven  into 
exUe ;  and  the  following  lines  show  the  fcroooiis  spirit  which  sometimes 
animated  the  Greelcs  in  their  party  stm^Ies. 

"  Yet  my  full  wish,  lo  drink  their  very  blood, 
Some  power  divine,  that  watches  for  my  good, 
May  yet  accomplish.    Soon  may  he  I\Ufll 
Uy  i^teoDS  hope,  —  myjnit  andhea/ty  wllL"t 
These  Sicyonian,  Corinthian,  and  Megarian  despots  were  some  of  the 
most  celebrated ;  and  their  history  will  serve  as  samples  of  what  took 
place  in  most  of  the  Grecian  states  in  the  sevenlli  and  sixth  cwituries 
before  the  Christian  era. 

•  It  should  b«  recollected  that  the  terms  el  ttya$oi,  faSKol,  0<Xnimn',  &o.  are  tn 
qnently  used  by  the  Greek  writora  to  signify  Ihe  noblea,  and  oi  kojum,  Sttkoi,  &c.  to  lignifj 
Ihe  commoDS.    The  Latin  writers  employ  in  tike  manner  Ami,  opdmaltt,  and  maU. 

t  All  these  terms  an  used  In  their  political  aignillcation. 

]  The  preceding  extracts  IVom  Theognia  are  token  (lom  the  traoalstloQ  of  the  poet  pub 
Ilshed  by  Mr.  Freieat  UaICa  In  1843. 


Odn  of  Goriatlt. 
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<^tB3iu  on  the  FonenJ  Pile.    (Seep.  BG.)  — From  an  Ancient  Vu«. 
CHAPTER  X. 


;   USURPATION   OP 


i  I  Eariy  Division  of  Atllca  into  Twelve  lEdejwndent  Stale",  said  to  liavo  been  nciled  by 
TlHsens.  1  2.  Abolition  of  Koynlty.  Life  ArchoiK.  Decennial  Arehons.  Annnal 
Aithoio,  (  3.  Twofold  Division  of  Ibc  Athenians.  (1.)  Eupatridrc,  Geomori,  Demiiirgi, 
(!.)  Fonr  Tribes.:  Geleonfes,  llopleles,  JEpcores,  Argades.  I,  4.  Division  uf  the  Four 
Tnb«  into  Triltv«s  aad  Xancraris,  aiid  into  PhretriEeand  GcnS  orCcnten.  4  b.  Tiio 
Coveinineiit  eiciasively  in  the  Hands  of  the  Eupfttridffi.  The  Nine  Arehons  and  their 
Fsacliaai.  The  Senate  of  Areopngns.  ^  3.  The  Lcj^lation  of  Draco,  f  T.  The  Coit- 
fpiracf  of  Cjion.  Ilia  Fdlare,  and  MiLssncre  of  his  Partisans  by  Megecles,  the  Aicmx 
raid.  FipnUion  of  tho  AtcmcennidiE.  ^  8.  Visit  of  Epimeuides  to  Athens.  His  Pnrin 
cation  of  the  City,  f  S.  Life  of  Solon,  t  '"■  Sialo  of  Attica  at  tlie  time  of  Solon's  Lep 
i-lation.  t  n.  Solon  elected  Archon,  B.  c.  G94,  wllh  Legislative  Powers.  ^  13.  Iti* 
Snwchtheia  or  Disbnrdening  Ordinencc.  )  13.  His  Cnnstitutlanni  Changes.  Division 
nf  the  People  into  Four  Cliu<sci>,  accot^ing  to  their  Property.  ^  14.  Institution  of  thj 
Senate  of  Four  Hundred.  KnlarKemcnt  of  tlie  Powers  of  tlie  Areopagtis.  The  Atheniaj 
GoTnninent  continues  an  Ollgnrchy  after  the  Time  of  Solon,  f  IS.  The  Special  Lavs  of 
Solan,  t  It.  The  Travels  of  Solon,  f  IT.  Usurpation  of  Peisiatiutus.  Return  and  Death 
of  SokuL 

S 1.  The  histoij  of  Alhena  before  the  age  of  Solon  is  almost  a  blank. 
Us  legendary  tales  are  few,  its  historical  &ct3  still  fewer.     Cecrope,  the 
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first  ruler  of  Atdca,"  is  said  to  have  dinded  the  country  into  twelve  d* 
tricts,  whicb  are  represented  as  independent  communities,  each  governed 
by  a  eeporate  king.  They  were  afterwards  united  into  a  single  stole,  hav- 
ing Athens  as  its  capital  and  the  seat  of  government.  At  what  time  thu 
important  union  was  effected  cannot  be  determined.  It  took  place  at  a 
period  long  antecedent  to  all  historical  records,  and  is  ascribed  to  Theseae, 
as  the  national  liero  of  the  Athenian  pcople.t  The  poets  and  orators  of  ft 
later  age  loved  to  represent  him  aa  the  parent  of  the  Athenian  democracy- 
It  would  be  a  loss  of  time  to  point  out  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  such  a 
notion.  Theseus  belongs  to  legend,  and  not  to  history ;  and  in  the  age 
in  which  he  is  placed,  a  democratical  fiwm  of  government  was  a  thing 
quite  unknown. 

§  2.  A  few  generations  after  Theseus,  the  Dorians  are  said  to  have  in- 
vaded Attica.  An  ontclc  declared  that  they  would  be  victorious  if  they 
spared  the  life  of  the  Athenian  king;  whereupon  Codras,  who  then 
reigned  at  Athens,  resolved  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country  Accordingly  he  went  into  the  invaders'  camp  In  disguise,  pro- 
voked a  quarrel  with  one  of  the  Dorian  soldiers,  and  was  killed  by  the 
latter.  Upon  learning  the  death  of  the  Athenian  king,  the  Dorians  re- 
tired from  Attica  without  striking  a  blow ;  and  the  Athenians,  from  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Codnis,  abolished  the  title  of  king,  and  substilnted 
for  it  that  of  Archon  X  or  Ruler.  The  office,  however,  was  held  for  life, 
and  was  confined  to  the  family  of  Codrus.  His  son,  Mcdon,  was  the  first 
archon,  and  he  was  followed  in  the  dignity  by  eleven  members  of  the  fam- 
ily in  succession.  But  soon  after  the  accession  of  Alcmieon,  the  thirteenth 
in  descent  from  Medon,  another  change  was  introduced,  and  the  dui^Uion 
of  the  uvhonship  was  limited  to  ten  years  (b.  c.  752).  The  dignity  was 
still  confined  to  the  descendants  of  Medon  j  but  in  the  time  of  Hippomenes 
(b.  c,  714)  this  reslricdon  was  removed,  and  the  of&ce  was  thrown  open 
to  all  the  nobles  in  the  state.  In  b.  C.  G83,  a  still  more  important  change 
took  place.  The  archonship  was  now  made  annual,  and  its  duties  were 
distributed  among  lune  persons,  all  of  whom  bore  the  title,  although  one 
was  called  (A*  archon  pre-eminently,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  year.  The 
last  of  the  decennial  archons  was  Eryxiae ;  the  first  of  the  nine  annual 
archons,  Creon. 

Such  is  the  legendary  account  of  the  change  of  government  at  Athens, 
from  royalty  to  an  oligarchy.  It  appears  to  have  taken  place  peaceably 
and  gradually,  as  in  most  other  Greek  slates.  The  whole  political  power 
was  vested  in  the  nobles ;  from  them  the  nine  annual  archons  were  taken, 
and  to  them  alone  these  magistrates  were  responsible.  The  pecple,  or 
general  body  of  freemen,  had  no  share  in  the  government 
,    §  8.  The  Athenian  nobles  were  called  Supalrida.    Th«r  name  is  a»- 

•  Sm  p.  IL  t  Fw  lieWh  •««  ^  18.  J  '■A^JP»»* 
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enbed  to  Theseus,  who  is  said  to  have  divided  the  AtheoiaD  people  into 
three  claaacs,  called  E^xttrieUe,  Geomori  or  husbajidmen,  and  Ihmairyi* 
or  ardsanB.  The  Eapatridie  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  political  and 
religious  power.  Id  addition  to  the  election  of  the  arcbons,  the;  possessed 
the  5aperint«ndcnce  of  all  religious  matters,  and  were  the  authorized  ex- 
poanders  of  all  laws,  sacred  and  profane.  They  corresponded  to  the 
BtKoan  patiiuans ;  while  the  two  other  classes,  who  were  their  BubjectS) 
answered  to  the  Roman  plebeians. 

There  was  another  division  of  the  Atheniaaa  still  more  andent,  and  one 
wluch  continned  to  a  much  later,  period.  We  have  seen  that  the  Dorians 
in  niost  of  their  settlements  were  divided  into  three  tribes.  The  loniane, 
io  like  manner,  were  nsnalfy  distributed  into  fbnr  tribes.!  This  diviai<Hi 
existed  in  Attica  from  the  eturUest  times,  aod  laeted  in  fiill  vigor  down  to 
the  great  revolution  of  Cleisthenes  (b.  c.  509).  The  four  Attic  tribes  had 
^Sereot  appellations  at  various  periods,  but  were  finally  distinguished  by 
(be  names  of  GdeonUt  (or  TelemUei),  Bbplitet,  jEgicora,  and  Arg&det^ 
lAich  they  are  said  to  have  derived  from  the  four  sons  of  Ion.  The 
etjmtdogj  of  these  names  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  tribes  were  so 
caDed  from  the  occupations  of  their  membeav ;  the  Geleontes  (Teleontes) 
bdng  eukimOon,  the  Hopletes  the  toarrwr-clau,  die  M^ooka  ffoat-herdi, 
and  the  Ai^adee  artuoTu.  Hence  soma  modem  writers  have  supposed 
that  the  Atheniana  were  originally  divided  into  castes,  like  the  Egyptians 
and  Indians.  But  the  etymol<^  of  these  names  is  not  free  from  doubt 
ud  dispute  ;  and  even  if  they  were  borrowed  from  certain  occupations, 
they  might  soon  have  lost  their  original  meamng,  and  become  mere  titles 
■itbaat  any  dgnificance. 

(  t  There  were  two  divisions  of  the  four  Athenian  tribes,  one  for  poUU 
iol,  and  another  for  religious  and  social  purposes. 

For  political  purposes  each  tribe  was  divided  into  three  Trit^es,  and 
each  TVittya  into  four  Naucrarite.S  There  were  thus  twelve  Trittyes  and 
Ibrty-eighl  Naucrariie.  These  appear  to  have  been  local  divisions  of  the 
Kboie  Athenian  people,  and  to  have  been  made  chiefly  for  financial  and 
military  objects.  Each  Naucrary  consisted  of  the  Naucrari,  or  house- 
holders.! who  bad  to  fumbh  the  amount  of  taxes  and  soldiers  imposed 
upon  the  district  to  which  they  belonged. 

The  division  of  the  tribes  for  political  and  social  purposes  is  more  fre- 
qoenlly  mentioned.  Each  tribe  is  said  to  have  contained  three  Fhratriee, 
each  Phratry  thirty  Gene  or  Gentes,  and  each  Genos  or  Gcna  thirty 

*  EvKorpiSia,  Ttitiiopoi,  Aijiutniftyol. 
1 4fXav,  pL  •uXa. 

X  TAiowrts  or  TiXt'omc,  "OwXifUt,  Aiyumpcif ,  'Apydita, 
f  Tptrrvti  Havtpapia. 

I  Wttitpapot  acems  to  be  connected  with  raia,  datU,  md  i>  011I7  lootbor  form  (br 
■nlAapocac  raSiKkripat. 
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beads  of  familieB.'    Accordingly  there  would  have  been  twelve  Fhnitrix, 

three  hundred  and  sixty  Glenles,  and  eighteen  hundred  heads  of  femilies. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  auch  Byminetrical  numbers  could  nerer  haye 
been  preserved,  even  if  they  had  ever  been  instituled ;  and  while  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  number  of  fomihes  must  have  inerea.'ed  in  some  gentes,  and 
decreased  in  others,  it  may  also  be  questioned  whether  the  same  ntunber  of 
gentes  existed  in  each  tribe.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  (heDoni- 
bers,  the  phratrife  and  gentes  ^vere  important  elements  in  the  religioni 
and  social  life  of  the  Athenians.  The  families  composing  a  gens  were 
united  by  certain  rehgious  rites  and  Eocial  obligations.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  together  at  fixed  periods  to  offer  sacrifices  to  a  hero,  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  common  ancestor  of  all  the  families  of  the  geas 
They  had  a  common  place  of  burial  and  common  property ;  and  in  case  of 
a  member  dying  intestate,  his  property  devolved  upon  his  gens.  They 
were  bound  to  assist  each  other  in  difficulties.  There  was  also  a  connec- 
tion between  the  gentes  of  the  same  phratry,  and  between  the  phratiie 
of  the  same  tribe,  by  means  of  certain  rehgious  rites;  and  at  the  head 
of  each  tribe  there  was  a  magistrate  called  the  Phj^o-Bcttileia,^  or  King 
of  the  Tribe,  who  offered  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  the  whole  body. 

S  5.  The  real  history  of  Athens  begins  with  the  institution  of  annual 
OTChons,  in  the  year  683  b.  c.  This  is  the  first  dale  in  Athenian  hisloij 
on  which  certfun  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  duties  of  the  govermnenl 
were  distributed  among  the  nine  arcUons,  in  the  following  manner.  The 
first,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  was  called  77ie  Archcm  J  by  way  of 
pre-eminence,  and  sometimes  the  Archon  Eponymiu,  %  because  the  yeai 
was  distinguished  by  his  name.  lie  was  the  president  of  the  body,  and 
the  representative  of  the  dignity  of  the  state.  He  was  the  protector  of 
widows  and  orphans,  and  determined  all  disputes  relating  to  the  family. 
The  second  archon  was  called  The  Banleua  or  The  Kijig,  because  he 
represented  the  king  in  his  capadty  as  bigh-priest  of  the  nation.)  All 
cases  respecting  religion  and  homicide  were  brought  before  him.  The 
third  archim  bore  the  title  of  TTte  Pohmarch,^  or  Commander-in-chief,  and 
was,  down  to  the  time  of  Cleialbenes,  the  commander  of  the  troops.  He 
had  jurisdiction  in  all  disputes  between  citizens  and  strangers.  The  re- 
maining six  had  the  common  title  of  Thesmothetce,**  or  Legisktors,     They 

•♦parpii,  L  e.  broOierJu:od :  the  word  Is  alymologiciilly  connoclod  with  Jrater  and 
irvlher.  The  word  rivot,  or  Gens,  Rnawen  nesriy  in  meaning  to  onr  clan.  The  memb«n 
of  a  yivos  were  cnlled  ytwfjfnu  or  ifutyt^djtrrs- 

f  tukaffa<rAtic. 

U'O  ffmriktCt-  In  the  same  miuiner  the  title  of  Su  Surj/tculw  or  Sex  Saernrumwta 
retained  B.t  Tiome  after  the  abolition  otroysitj, 

1  'O  Hokifiapxos- 

••  &tirii66tTiu.  The  word  Biaiml  was  Iha  ancient  term  for  lata,  and  WM  kiVemrdl 
nippluted  b;  rofuH.    The  Inter  eiprewko  for  makiiig  laws  is  6ia6ai  yiftovt. 
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bad  the  deddon  of  all  disputes  which  did  not  speciallj  belong  to  the  other 
three.  Their  duties  seem  to  have  been  almost  exclusively  judicial  i  and 
iit  this  reason  they  received  their  name,  act  that  they  made  the  laws,  but 
becaase  their  particular  sentences  had  the  force  of  laws  in  the  absence  of  a 
written  code. 

The  Senate,  or  Council  of  Areopagus,  was  the  only  other  political  power 
in  the  state  in  these  early  times.  It  received  its  name  from  its  place  of 
meeting,  which  was  a  rocky  eminence  near  the  Acropolis,  called  the  Hill 
i^Aira  (lUkrs*  Hill).*  Its  institution  is  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  Solon ; 
but  it  existed  long  before  the  time  of  that  legislator,  and  may  be  regarded 
aa  the  representatiTe  of  the  council  of  chiefs  in  the  Heroic  Ages.  It  was 
originally  called  simply  The  Senate  or  Council,  and  did  not  obtain  the 
name  ol  the  senate  <^  Areopagus  till  Solon  instituted  another  senate,  from 
nHtik  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  it.  It  was  of  course  formed  exctn- 
avely  of  Enpatrids,  and  all  the  archotis  became  members  of  it  at  the  expira- 
tioQ  of  thdr  year  of  office. 

S  6.  The  goTemment  of  the  Enpatrids,  like  most  of  the  early  oligarchies, 
seems  to  have  been  oppressive.  In  the  absence  of  written  laws,  the 
■idMns  possessed  an  arbitrary  power,  of  which  tbey  probably  avmled 
thuneelves  to  the  benefit  of  their  friends  and  their  order,  and  to  the 
injury  of  the  general  body  of  citizens.  The  consequence  was  great  dis- 
fmtent,  which  at  length  became  so  serious,  that  Draco  was  appointed 
in  SH  B.  c.  to  draw  up  a  written  code  of  laws.  He  did  not  change  the 
political  constitution  of  Athens,  and  the  most  remarkable  characteristic 
of  his  laws  was  tbeir  extreme  severity.  He  afGxed  the  penalty  of  death 
lo  all  crimes  alike ;  —  to  petty  tbefis,  for  instance,  as  well  as  lo  sacrilege 
and  murder.  Hence  they  were  said  to  have  been  written  not  in  ink,  but 
inUood;  and  we  are  told  that  he  jnatified  this  extreme  harshness  by  say- 
ing, that  small  ofiences  deserved  death,  and  that  he  knew  no  severer  pun- 
ishmeiit  for  great  ones.  This  severity,  however,  must  be  attributed  rather 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  than  to  any  peculiar  harshness  in  Draco  himself; 
for  be  probably  did  Kttle  more  than  reduce  to  writing  the  ordinances  which 
had  previou<>ly  regulated  his  brother  Enpatrids  in  their  decision  of  cases. 
His  laws  would  of  course  appear  excessively  severe  to  a  later  age,  long 
aerastomed  to  a  milder  system  of  jurisprudence ;  but  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  their  severity  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  In  one 
instance,  indeed,  Draco  soAened  the  lancient  rigor  of  the  law.  Before  his 
dme  all  hcHiucides  were  tried  by  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  and,  if  found 
gnihy,  were  condemned  to  suffer  the  full  penalty  of  the  law, — either 
dmh,  w  perpetnal  banishment  with  confiscation  of  property.  The  senate 
had  no  power  to  lake  account  of  any  extenuating  or  justifying  circum- 
Sances.  Draco  left  lo  this  ancient  body  the  trial  of  all  cases  of  wilfiil  mur- 
ia;  bat  he  ^pointed  &fty-ona  new  judges,  called  Epketa,^  who  were  to 

•  'O  'Aptmt  ttayin.  t  'EAiroi. 
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try  all  cases  of  bomidde  in  which  accident  or  any  other  jnstificatioa  cmld 
be  pleaded.  His  regnlatiooB  with  respect  to  hmnicide  contiDued  in  nn 
after  hii  o:h'^r  ordinanceB  had  been  repealed  by  Solon. 

§  7.  The  legislation  of  Draco  iuled  to  calm  the  prevailing  fsconttnt. 
The  people  gained  nothing  by  the  written  code,  except  a  more  pet^ 
knowledge  of  its  severity ;  and  civil  disseneiona  prevailed  as  extensiTely 
aa  before.  The  general  dissatis&ctdmi  with  the  government  was  bvotabk 
to  revolntJonary  projects;  and  accordin^y,  twelve  years  after  Draeo'i 
legislation  (b.  c.  612),  one  of  the  nobles  conceived  the  design  of  depriving 
his  brother  Eupatrids  of  their  power,  toA  making  himself  despot  of  Athens, 
This  noble  was  Cylon,  aaa  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  onler. 
He  had  gained  a  victory  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  had  married  the 
danghter  c^  Theagenes,  of  Megara,  who  had  made  himself  despot  rfhis 
native  dty.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  (ather-in-law,  and  exrited 
by  his  own  celebrity  and  position  in  the  stale,  he  consulted  tfae  Delphic 
oracle  on  the  subject,  and  was  advised  to  seize  the  Acrt^>olis  at  "the 
greatest  festival  of  Zeus."  Cylon  naturally  supposed  that  the  god  referred 
to  the  Olympic  games,  in  which  he  had  gained  so  much  distinetien,  fergel- 
ting  that  the  Diosia  was  the  greatest  fesdval  c^  Zeus  at  Athens.  Accord- 
ingly, daring  the  celebratiim  of  the  next  Olympic  games,  he  Utdk  possessioo 
irf  the  Acropolis  with  a  considerable  force,  composed  partly  a(  his  own 
partisans,  and  partly  of  troops  furnished  by  Theagenes.  Bat  he  did  not 
meet  with  any  support  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  he  soon 
ibund  himself  closely  blockaded  by  the  fcffces  which  the  govonmeot  wss 
able  to  sinnmon  to  its  assistance.  CylMi  and  his  brother  made  their 
escape:  but  the  reminder  of  his  aseodates,  bard  pressed  by  banger, 
abandoned  the  defence  of  the  walls,  and  took  reftige  at  the  altw  of  Albena 
(Minerva).  Hero  they  were  found  by  tfae  archoa  Megacles,  one  of  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  Alcmceonidee ;  who,  fearing  lest  their  de&th  should 
pollute  the  sanctuary  of  the  goddess,  prunised  that  their  livee  shovM  be 
spared  on  their  quitting  the  place.  But  directly  they  had  quitted  the 
t^nple,  the  promise  was  broken,  and  they  wore  pat  to  death ;  and  some 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides,  (v  the  Faries,  were 
murdered  even  at  that  sacred  spot. 

The  conspiracy  thus  failed ;  but  its  suppression  was  attended  with  a 
long  tmJn  of  melancholy  consequences.  The  wht^  family  of  the  Alonie- 
cmidfB  were  believed  to  have  become  tainted  by  the  daring  act  of  sacrilege 
committed  by  Megacles;  and  the  friends  and  partisans  of  the  nmrdered 
conspirators  were  not  slow  in  demanding  vengeance  upon  the  accoiMtl 
race.  Thus  a  new  element  of  discord  was  introduced  into  the  state.  The 
power  Mid  influence  of  the  Alemieonid»  enabled  them  long  to  resist  the 
attempts  o[  thdr  opponents  to  bring  them  to  a  public  trial ;  and  it  was  not 
tin  Toruij  years  after  these  events  that  Solon  persuaded  them  to  submit 
their  case  to  the  judgment  of  a  special  court  composed  of  three  hundred 
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Eopatrids.  By  lUs  court  thej  were  adjudged  guilty  of  Bocril^e,  and 
weK  expelled  frrau  AUica ;  but  their  punishment  vaa  not  ctmsidered  to 
eipiate  their  impie^,  and  we  abaU.  find  in  the  later  timefl  of  Athenian  hia- 
torj  that  this  poweriul  family  was  still  considered  an  accursed  race,  which 
ijtbe  saczilegtons  act  of  its  ancestor  brought  upon  their  natire  land  Ihe 
Offx  of  the  gods.  The  expulsion  of  the  Alcmraonida  appears  to  have 
taken  place  about  the  year  597  B.  c. 

1 8.  The  bauiahment  of  the  guilty  race  did  not,  however,  deliver  the 
Alhentaog  fimn  their  religious  fears.  They  imagined  that  their  state  had 
iiKDned  the  anger  ef  the  gods :  and  the  pestilential  disease  with  which 
tb^  were  visited  was  regarded  as  an  nnerriog  sign  of  divine  wrath.  Upon 
dte  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  they  invited  the  celebrated  Cretan  proph- 
et and  sage,  Epimenides,  to  visit  Athena,  and  puiify  their  city  &om  poUu- 
tioo  and  sacrilege. 

Epimenidea  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  prophets  of  the  age.  In  faia 
jmdi  lie  waa  said  to  have  been  overtaken  by  a  sleep,  which  lasted  for 
i^-«even  years.  During  this  miraculous  trance  he  had  been  &vored 
wiih  frequent  inteTCoane  with  the  gods,  and  had  learned  the  means  of  pro- 
pitiating tbem  and  gn'"'"g  their  &vor.  This  venerable  seer  was  received 
with  the  greatest  reverence  at  Athena.  By  per£>mung  certiun  sacrifices 
ind  expiatory  rites,  he  succeeded  in  staying  the  plague,  and  in  purifying 
die  dtj  from  its  gnilt.  The  reH^us  despondency  of  the  Athenians  now 
esMcd,  and  the  grateful  people  offered  th«r  benefactor  a  talent  of  gold ; 
but  be  [«faBed  the  mooey,  and  contented  himself  with  a  branch  from  the 
ncred  olive-tree  which  grew  on  the  Acropolis.  The  visit  of  Epimenides 
to  Athens  occurred  about  the  year  596  B.  c. 

Epimenides  had  been  assisted  in  his  undertaking  by  the  advice  of  So- 
In,  who  now  enjoyed  a  distinguished  reputation  at  Athens,  and  to  whom 
hi  fellow-citixens  looked  up  as  the  only  person  in  the  state  who  could 
debrer  tbem  finm  their  political  and  social  difisensions,  and  Eecure  them 
fhan  sBch  misfortunes  &r  the  fiiture. 

i  9.  We  have  now  cmne  to  an  important  period  in  Athenian  and  in 
Grecian  history.  The  legislation  of  Solon  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
ireatnesB  of  Athens.  Solon  himself  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
aen  in  the  early  history  of  Greece.  He  possessed  a  deop  knowl- 
nl>e  c^  homan  nature,  and  was  animated  in  his  public  conduct  by  a 
Mty  spirit  of  patriotism.  It  is,  there£we,  the  more  to  be  regretted  that 
we  are  acquainted  with  only  a  few  facts  in  his  liie.  His  birth  may  be 
fboed  about  the  year  638  b.  0.  He  was  the  son  of  Execestiiles,  who 
tneed  his  descent  from  the  bercnc  Codrus ;  and  his  mother  was  first-ecu- 
en  to  the  mother  of  FeisistnUus.  His  father  possessed  only  a  moderate 
btmie,  which  he  had  still  further  diminished  fay  prodigality ;  and  Solon 
imoBScqnence  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  trade.  He  visited  many 
pnti  of  Greece  and  Asia  as  a  merchant,  and  formed  acquaintance  with 
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msmj  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time.  At  an  early  i^  he  dislin- 
guished  him?olf  by  his  poelif^il  ahilitiea  ;  and  so  widely  ^d  his  repuiatiM 
extend,  that  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  Seven  Sages. 

The  first  occasion  which  induced  Solon  to  take  an  active  part  in  polid- 
cal  affairs  was  the  contest  between  Athens  and  Megara  for  the  possession 
of  Salaniis.  Tliat  ishmd  had  revoilcd  to  Megara  j  and  the  Ailienians  hnd 
80  rejiealcdly  fiuled  in  their  attempts  to  recover  it,  that  they  forbade  wiy 
citizen,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  to  make  any  proposition  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  enterprise.  Indignant  at  such  pusillanimous  conduct,  Solon 
caused  a  rc]>ort  to  be  spread  thi'ough  the  cily  that  be  was  mad,  and  Iben 
in  a  state  of  fren:<ied  excitement  he  rushed  into  the  market-place,  and  n- 
cited  to  a  crowd  of  bystanders  a  poem  which  he  had  previously  composed 
on  the  loss  of  Salamis.  He  upbraided  the  Athenians  with  their  disgrace^ 
and  called  upon  them  to  reconquer  "  the  lovely  bland."  "  Bather,"  be 
exclaimed,  "  would  I  be  n  denizen  of  the  most  contemptible  commnnity  m 
Greece  than  a  citizen  of  Athens,  to  be  pointed  at  as  one  <^  those  Attic 
dastards  who  had  so  basely  relinquished  their  rig^t  to  Salamis."  His 
stratagem  was  completely  successful.  His  friends  seconded  his  proposal: 
and  the  [icople  unanimously  rescinded  the  law,  and  resolved  once  more 
to  try  the  fortune  of  war.  Solon  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
expedition,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  his  young  kinsman,  Peisis- 
tratus.  In  a  single  campaign  (about  b.  c.  600)  Solon  drove  the  Megnri- 
ons  out  of  the  island ;  but  a  tedious  war  ensued,  and  at  last  both  parties 
agreed  to  refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  arbitrotjon  of  Sparta.  Solon 
pleaded  the  cause  of  his  countrymen,  and  is  said  on  this  occK^ion  to  have 
forged  the  line  in  the  Iliad,"  which  represents  Aias  (Ajax)  ranging  his 
ship  with  those  of  the  Athenians.  The  Laced lemonians  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Athenians,  in  whose  hoods  the  island  remained  henceforward  down 
to  the  Inlcst  times. 

Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Salamis,  Solon's  reputation  was  further  in- 
creased by  efipousing  the  cause  of  the  Delphian  temple  against  Cirrha. 
He  is  said  to  have  moved  the  decree  of  the  Amphictyons,  by  which  war 
was  declared  against  the  guilty  city  (b,  c.  595).t 

§  10.  Tlie  stale  of  Attica  at  the  time  of  Solon's  legislation  demands  a 
more  particular  account  than  we  have  hitherto  given.  Its  population  nils 
divided  into  three  fiictions,  who  were  now  in  a  state  of  violent  hostility 
agMnst  each  other.  These  parties  consisted  of  the  Pedieit,t  or  wealthy 
Eupalrid  inhabitants  of  the  plains  ;  of  the  JXacrti,%  or  poor  inhabitants  of 
the  hilly  districta  in  the  north  and  east  of  Attica ;  and  of  the  Poro/i',!  or 
mercantile  inhabitants  of  the  coasts,  who  held  an  mtermediate  position  be- 
tween the  other  two. 

•  n.  &G8.  I  See  p.  4B.  (  ntiUU  Or  IlttMUM. 
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He  cause  of  the  disaensions  between  these  parties  is  not  particularlj 
mentioned ;  but  tlie  difficulties  attending  tliese  diapulea  had  become  aggni- 
TMed  by  the  miserable  condition  of  the  poorer  population  of  Attica.  The 
Ijuier  were  in  a  state  of  abjei:t  poverty.  Tliey  had  borrowed  money  from 
llie  wealthy  at  exorbitant  rates  of  mterest,  upon  tlie  security  of  tlieir  prop- 
erty and  tlieir  persons.  If  the  principal  and  interest  of  (lie  debt  were 
na  paid,  the  creditor  had  the  power  of  seizing  the  person  as  well  as  the 
land  of  hb  debtor,  and  of  using  him  as  a  slave.  Many  had  thus  been 
rora  from  their  homes  and  sold  to  barbarian  masters  )  while  others  were 
iiiltivating  as  slaves  the  laittls  of  their  wealthy  creditors  in  Attica.  The 
rapaoiiy  of  the  rich  and  the  degradation  of  the  poor  are  rctorded  by 
.Solon  ill  the  existing  fragments  of  his  poetry  ;  and  mattei's  had  now 
amc  to  such  a  crisis,  that  the  existing  laws  could  no  longer  be  en- 
tupcwl,  and  the  poor  were  ready  to  rise  in  open  insurrection  agiunst  the 

S  1 1 .  In  these  alarming  circumstances,  the  ruling  oligarchy  were  obliged 
10  have  recourse  to  Solon.  They  were  aware  of  the  Tigorous  protest  he 
had  made  agwnst  their  injustice ;  but  they  trusted  that  his  connection 
trith  their  party  would  help  them  over  their  present  difficulties  j  and  they 
tlKrefore  chose  'h'<n  Archon  in  b.  c.  594,  investing  tiim  nndcr  tliat  title 
with  aniimited  powers  to  effect  any  changes  be  might  consider  beneficial 
(otbe  state.  His  appointment  was  hailed  with  eatisfuclioti  by  the  poor; 
and  all  parties  were  willing  to  accept  his  mediadon  and  reforms. 

Many  of  Solon's  fnendB  urged  him  to  take  advantage  of  his  position  and 
aake  himself  despot  of  Athens.  There  is  no  doubt  he  would  have  suc- 
Meded  if  he  had  made  the  attempt,  but  he  had  the  wisdom  and  the  virtue 
to  re^  the  temptation,  telling  his  friends  that  "  despotism  might  be  a  fine 
cMuitrv,  but  there  was  no  way  out  t^  it."  Dbmissing,  therefore,  all 
ibmghts  of  personal  aggrandizement,  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the 
dilEcult  task  he  had  undertaken. 

{  12.  He  commenced  his  undertaking  by  relieving  the  poorer  class  of 
debtors  from  their  existing  distress.  This  he  affected  by  a  celebrated  or- 
dioance  called  Seisachiheia,  or  a  shaking  offiof  burdens.*  Thb  measure 
nni'eUed  all  contracts  by  which  the  land  or  person  of  a  debtor  had  been 
siren  as  security :  it  thus  relieved  the  land  from  all  encumbrances  and 
daim=,  and  set  at  liberty  all  persons  who  had  been  reduced  to  slavery  on 
account  of  their  debts.  Solon  also  provided  means  of  restoring  to  their 
bontes  those  citizens  who  bad  been  sold  into  foreign  countries.  lie  forbade 
lor  the  future  all  loans  in  which  the  person  of  the  debtor  was  pledged  as 
*<cqrity.  This  extensive  measure  entirely  released  the  poorer  classes 
Erhd  their  difficulties,  but  it  must  have  left  many  of  their  creditors  unable 
IS  discharge  their  obligations.     To  give  the  latter  some  relief,  he  lowered 

'  1iuia}(6tta.    Eqolvuleiit  to  ■  tnnkmpt  law.  —  Ed. 
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the  Btandard  of  the  coinage,  bo  that  the  debtor  saved  rather  more  than  % 
fourth  in  every  payment.* 

Some  of  his  friends,  having  obtained  a  hint  of  his  intentioii,  borrowed 
large  Eiuns  of  money,  with  which  they  purchased  estates ;  and  Sokn  him- 
self would  have  stiffered  in  public  estimation,  if  it  had  not  been  found  lliat 
he  was  a  loser  by  his  own  measure,  having  lent  as  much  as  five  talenU. 

§  13.  The  success  attending  these  measures  was  so  great,  that  Solon 
was  now  called  upon  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  draw  up  a  new  constitatiai 
and  a  new  code  of  laws.  Aa  a  preliminary  step  he  repealed  all  the  him 
of  Draco,  except  those  relating  to  murder.  He  then  proceeded  lo  nuke 
a  new  ckssiflcaUon  of  the  dtizens,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  prop- 
erty, thus  changing  the  government  &om  an  Oligarchy  to  a  Timocrac^.f 

The  title  of  the  citizens  to  the  honors  and  offices  of  the  state  was  bence- 
forward  regulated  by  their  wealth,  and  not  by  their  birth.  This  was  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  Sobn's  constitution,  and  produced  eventually  most 
important  consequences ;  though  the  change  was  probably  not  great  at 
first,  since  there  were  then  few  wealthy  persons  in  Attica,  except  the  Ed- 
palrida.  Solon  then  distributed  all  the  citizens  into  four  classes,  accord- 
ing lo  their  property,  which  he  caused  to  be  assessed.  The  first  class 
consisted  of  those  whose  annual  income  was  equal  to  five  hundred  me- 
dimni  of  com  and  upwards,  and  were  called  Pmtaetmomedimni.t  The 
second  class  consisted  of  those  whose  incomes  ranged  between  three  him- 
dred  and  five  hundred  medimni,  and  were  called  KmghU,%  from  their 
being  able  to  fomish  a  war-horse.  The  third  class  consisted  of  those  who 
received  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  medimni,  and  were 
called  Zmi^iUe]^  from  their  being  able  to  keep  a  yoke  of  oxen  for  the 
plough.  The  fourth  class,  called  Tliettt^  included  all  whose  properly  fell 
short  of  two  hundred  medimni.  The  members  of  the  first  three  cla^ea 
had  to  pay  an  incmne-tax  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property  ;  but 
the  fourth  class  were  exempt)  from  direct  taxation  altt^ther.  The  first 
doss  were  alone  eligible  to  the  archonshtp  and  the  higher  offices  of  the 
state.  The  second  and  third  classes  filled  inferior  posts,  and  were  liable 
to  military  service,  the  former  as  horsemen,  and  the  latter  as  heavy -armed 
soldiers  on  foot.  The  fourth  class  were  excluded  &om  all  pubhc  ofliees, 
and  served  in  the  army  only  as  Ijght-anned  troops.     Solon,  however,  ad- 

*  Solon  la  SRJd  to  hare  made  the  mlna  conttin  one  hnndred  dmehmai  iostead  of  Mventr- 
thT«e ;  that  1b,  Msentf-threa  old  dracbmoi  contained  the  ume  quantity  of  aUvei  aa  OM 
hundred  of  ths  QSiriMDdard. 

f  Tifiocporia,  from  ri^i),  attaunail,  and  Kportv,  mis.  (A  goTSRUDeiit  of  prop 
«rtj-.-E[>.) 

X  UtvraKtxnoiiiiiiwoi.  The  medimniiB  contained  ntari;  twelve  imperial  gallant,  or 
me  bnehal  and  a  half:  ft  wm  reokimed  eqnal  to  a  drachma. 

S  'Iinr^r  or  'Iinriit. 

\ZvrfiTiu,  fromffOyoi, ajokeof b«a«lt.  TQttve. 
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BJIted  Uiem  to  a  share  m  the  political  power  by  aDowiog  them  to  vote  in 
the  pnbltc  iisscimblj,*  where  they  must  hare  constituted  b;  far  the  largest 
mnbei.  He  gave  the  assembly  the  right  of  electing  the  archons  and  the 
other  oOicers  t^  the  state ;  and  he  also  made  the  archons  accountable  to 
the  assembly  at  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office.  Solon  tlius  greatly 
Hilarged  the  fnnctions  of  the  public  assembly,  wliich,  under  the  govern- 
meat  of  the  Bnpatrids,  probably  possessed  little  more  power  than  the 
■gora,  described  in  the  poems  of  Homer. 

$  14.  This  extension  of  the  duties  of  the  public  assembly  led  to  the  in- 
fliratiwi  of  a  new  body.  Solon  created  the  Senate,  or  Council  of  Four 
Hundred,  with  the  special  object  of  preparing  all  matters  for  the  discus- 
tioQ  of  the  public  assembly,  of  presiding  at  its  meetinga,  and  of  carrying 
iu  resohtionB  into  effect.  No  subject  could  be  introduced  before  the  peo- 
ple, except  by  a  previous  resoluticai  of  the  Senate.f  The  members  of  flie 
Senate  were  elected  by  the  pubUc  assembly,  one  hundred  from  each  "of 
lie  four  ancient  tribes,  which  were  left  untouched  by  Solon.  They  held 
tiar  office  for  a  year,  and  were  accountable  at  its  expiration  to  the  public 
nenbly  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  discharged  their  duties. 

Solon,  however,  did  not  deprive  the  ancient  Senate  of  the  Areopagus 
rf  iny  of  its  fiinctioDB.}  On  the  contrary,  he  enlai^ed  its  powers,  and 
ialnisled  it  with  the  general  superviBJon  of  the  institutions  and  laws  of 
ibe  elate,  and  imposed  upon  it  the  duty  of  inspecting  the  lives  and  occu- 
I»tifing  of  the  citizens. 

These  are  the  only  political  institutions  which  can  be  safely  ascribed  to 
Solm.  At  a  later  period  it  became  the  fashion  among  the  Athenisjis  to 
ngard  Solon  as  the  antbor  of  all  their  democratical  institutions,  just  as 
MM  rf  the  orators  referred  them  even  to  Theseus.  Thus  the  creation  of 
j^-courts  and  of  the  periodical  revision  of  the  laws  by  the  Nomothetfe 
Wonp  to  a  later  age,  although  frequently  attributed  to  Solon.  This 
legislator  otAj  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  by  giving 
the  power  claasea  a  vote  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  by  enlarging 
the  power  of  the  latter ;  but  he  left  the  govemraent  exclusively  in  the 
Uois  rf  the  weakhy.  For  many  years  after  his  time,  the  govemmeni 
muimied  to  be  an  oligarehy,  but  was  exercised  with  more  moderation  and 
juiice  than  tbnnerly.  The  establisbmeot  of  the  Athenian  democracy  was 
lie  work  of  Cleisthenes,  and  not  of  Solon, 

{  13.  The  laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  oa  wooden  roHers  and  triangu- 
hr  tsblel8,S  and  were  preserved  first  in  the  Acropolis,  and  afterwards  in 
it  Prjtaneani  or  Town-halL  They  were  very  numerous,  and  cont^ed 
ngulationB  oa  almost  all  subjects  connected  with  the  public  and  private 

*  Oilkd  BiSaa  C^Xiiua)  in  the  fSme  of  Sokm,  bnt  lubseqnently  Ecdeda  (iuAiiirta) 

t  (Uod  Prahamlama  (irpo$avKtviia.) 

t  Sn  PL  ST.  f  CaDsd  'A|<ii«c  and  KvpStt*. 
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life  of  tlie  citizens.  But  they  do  not  aeem  to  have  been  arranged  in  any 
systematic  tnanaer ;  and  euch  email  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  view  of  them. 

The  most  importaot  of  all  these  laws  were  those  relating  to  debtor  and 
creditor,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Several  of  Solon's  enactments 
had  for  their  object  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  manufactures.  He 
invited  foreigners  to  settle  in  Athens  by  the  promise  of  protection  and 
valuable  privileges.  The  Council  of  the  Areopagus  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
intrusted  by  him  with  the  duty  of  examining  into  every  man's  mode  of  life, 
and  of  punishing  the  idle  and  profligate.  To  discourage  idleness,  a  son  was 
not  obliged  to  support  bis  father  in  old  age,  if  the  latter  had  neglected  lo 
teach  liim  scsne  trade  or  occupation. 

Solon  punbhed  theft  by  compelling  the  guilty  party  to  restore  double  the 
value  of  the  property  stolen.  He  forbade  speaking  evil  either  of  the  ileod 
or  of  the  living.  lie  either  established  or  regulated  the  public  dinners  in 
the  Prytaneum,  cJ  which  the  arcbons  and  a  few  others  partook. 

The  rewards  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  and 
Isthmian  games  were  very  large  for  that  age :  to  the  former  he  gave  five 
hundred  drachmas,  and  to  the  latter  one  hundred. 

One  of  the  most  singular  of  Solon's  regulations  was  that  which  declared 
a  man  dishonored  and  distranchised  who,  in  a  civil  sedition,  stood  aloof  and 
took  part  with  neither  side.  The  object  of  this  celebrated  law  was  to 
create  a  public  spirit  in  the  citizens,  and  a  lively  interest  in  the  afTiurs  of 
the  state.  The  ancient  govemmenls,  unlike  those  of  modem  times,  could 
not  stunmon  to  their  assistance  any  regular  police  or  mihtaty  force ;  and 
unless  individual  citizens  came  forward  in  civil  commotions,  any  ambitious 
man,  supported  by  a  powerful  party,  might  easily  make  himself  master  of 
the  state. 

§  1 6.  Solon  ia  said  to  have  been  aware  that  he  bad  left  many  impetfec- 
tions  in  his  laws.  He  described  them,  not  as  the  best  laws  which  he  could 
devise,  but  as  the  best  which  the  Athenians  could  receive.  He  bound  the 
government  and  people  of  Athens,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  observe  his  institu- 
tions for  at  least  ten  years.  '  But  as  soon  as  they  came  into  operation  he 
was  constantly  besieged  by  a  number  of  applicants,  who  came  to  ask  his 
advice  respecting  the  meaning  of  his  enactments,  or  to  suggest  improve- 
ments and  alterations  in  theni.  Seeing  that,  if  he  reuuuned  in  Athens,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  introduce  clianges  into  his  code,  he  resolved  to  leave 
his  native  city  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  during  which  the  Athenians 
were  bound  to  maintain  bia  laws  inviolate.  He  first  visited  Egypt,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Cyprus,  where  he  was  received  with  great  distinction  by 
Philocyprus,  king  of  the  small  town  of  jEpia.  He  persuaded  this  prince 
to  remove  his  city  from  the  old  site,  and  found  a  new  one  cm  the  plain, 
which  Philocyprus  called  Soli,  in  honor  of  his  iDustrious  visitor. 

Solon  is  also  related  to  have  remiuned  some  time  at  San^  the  capita 
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rf  Ljdia.  Hia  interview  with  Croesas,  the  Lydion  king,  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  events  in  his  life.  The  Lydian  ouHiarchy  was  then  at  the 
bd^t  of  its  prosperity  and  gloiy.  Crtesus,  after  exliibiling  to  tlie  Grecian 
^  all  his  treasures,  asked  him  who  was  the  happiest  man  he  had  ever 
Idowh,  nothing  doubting  of  the  reply.  But  Solon,  without  flattering  his 
rojal  guest,  named  two  obscure  Greeks ;  and  when  the  king  expressed  Itis 
Htrprise  and  mortification  that  his  visitor  look  no  account  of  his  great  glory 
and  wealth,  Solon  replied,  that  he  esteemed  no  man  happy  till  he  knew 
faov  be  ended  his  life,  since  the  lughest  prosperity  was  frequently  followed 
bjtbe  darkest  adversity.  Croesus  at  the  timelreated  the  admonition  of  the 
sage  irilh  contempt ;  but  when  the  Lydian  monarchy  was  aflerwards  over- 
tlirovn  by  Cyrus,  and  Croesus  was  condemned  by  his  savage  conqueror  to  be 
bomt  to  death,  the  warnings  of  the  Greek  philosopher  came  to  lus  mind, 
lodhe  called  in  a  loud  voice  upon  the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  inquired  the 
(anse  of  this  strange  invocation,  and,  upon  learning  it,  was  stnick  with  the 
TidjEitudes  of  fortune,  set  the  Lydian  monarch  free,  and  made  him  his 
eoofidential  &iend. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  the  stem  laws  of  chronology  compel 
M  to  reject  this  beautiful  tale.  Crccsus  did  not  ascend  the  throne  tiU 
S.C.  560,  and  Solon  had  returned  to  Athens  before  that  date.  The  stoiy 
W  been  evidently  invented  to  convey  an  important  moral  lesson,  and  to 
4raw  a  striking  contrast  between  Grecian  repubUcan  simplicity  and  Orien- 
Ul  splendor  Emd  pomp. 

in.  During  the  absence  of  Solon,  the  old  dissensions  between  the 
Plain,  the  Shore,  and  the  Mountain  had  broken  out  afresh  with  more  vio- 
lence than.  ever.  The  first  was  headed  by  Lycui^;us,  the  second  by 
M^aclea,  the  AlcmsEonid  and  the  grandson  of  the  archon  who  had  sup- 
pi^9«ed  the  conspiracy  of  Cylon,  and  the  third  by  Feiaistratus,  the  cousin 
of  Sok)n.  Of  these  leaders,  Peisislratus  was  the  ablest  and  the  most 
dangerous.  He  had  gained  renown  b  war;  he  possessed  remarkable 
flnoicy  1^  speech ;  and  he  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Mountain,  which 
*is  the  poorest  (^  the  three  classes,  in  order  to  gain  popularity  with  the 
^real  mass  of  the  people.  Of  these  advantages  he  resolved  to  avml  him- 
»]fin  order  to  become  master  of  Athens. 

Solon  relumed  to  Athens  about  b.  c.  562,  when  these  dissensions  were 
rapidly  approaching  a  crisis.  He  soon  detected  the  ambitious  designs  of 
lu!  itinsman,  and  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  them.  Finding  his 
mMnstrances  fruitless,  he  next  denounced  his  projects  in  verses  addressed 
U  the  people.  Few,  however,  gave  any  heed  lo  his  warnings ;  and  Peisis- 
tatoi,  at  length  finding  bis  schemes  ripe  for  action,  had  recourse  to  a 
vmorahie  stratagem  to  secure  his  object  One  day  he  appeared  in  the 
anket-place  in  a  chariot,  his  mules  and  his  own  person  bleeding  with 
*«inda  inflicted  with  his  own  hands.  These  he  exhibited  to  the  people, 
idBng  them  that  he  had  been  nearly  murdered  in  consequence  of  defending 
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Hkoi  rights.  The  popular  indignation  was  excited;  an  fKseniblj  mi 
fbrtliwith  called,  and  one  of  his  friends  proposed  that  a  guard  d  fittj  dnb- 
men  should  be  granted  him  for  his  future  eecurity.  It  was  in  tuh  Ihk 
Solon  used  all  his  authoritj  to  <^pose  bo  daagerouB  a  request ;  his  nde^ 
ance  was  overborne,  and  the  guard  was  voted. 

Feisistratua  thus  giuned  the  first  and  most  important  step.  Hegradaillf 
increased  the  number  of  his  guard,  and  Bo<ai  found  himself  BtroDg  eaoD^ 
to  throw  off  the  mask  and  seize  the  Acropolis,  B.  C  fi60.  Megacles  and 
the  Alcmajonidffi  left  the  city.  Solon  altme  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the 
usurpation,  and  upbraided  the  people  with  their  cowardice  and  their  treach- 
ery. "  You  might,"  said  he,  "  with  ease  have  crushed  the  tpiiat  in  the  bud ; 
but  BOtbing  dow  remains  but  lo  pluck  him  up  by  the  roots."  Ifo  one,  iiow- 
ever,  responded  lo  his  appeaL  He  refused  to  Sj ;  and  when  hia  friends 
asked  him  on  what  he  relied  for  proledjcm,  "On  my  old  age,"  was  hu 
replj.  It  is  creditable  to  Fcisistratus  that  he  left  his  aged  relative  urm>- 
lested,  and  even  asked  his  advice  in  the  administratioa  of  the  goTenmKot 

Solon  did  not  long  survive  the  overthrow  of  the  coostitutioa.  He  died  a 
year  or  two  afierwards,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty.  His  ashes  are  said 
to  have  been  scattered,  by  his  own  direction,  round  the  island  of  Salamis, 
which  he  had  won  fiM'  the  Athenian  people.* 

*  The  char(W3t«r  of  Solon  ia  one  of  the  moat  renrarkabla  In  hiatorr-  Perhaps  no  imfi. 
Tidukl  hus  exercbcd  a  wider  InflDeDCit  on  bunum  aSain.  He  laid  the  ronndatioD  of  Attn 
niaa  le^Blutioii,  and  throngli  that  of  the  Ronum  Law,  which  governs  the  adminialiatkD  d 
justice,  iova  to  the  present  daj,  thioaghoat  a  great  part  or  the  olrlliiod  world.  Bcsidei 
being  a  legishitoc,  he  ww  a.  poet  of  no  onlinery  powers.  In  his  jcuCh  he  sung  of  I^ire  ind 
Whie ;  bat  the  aerioas  biuiiiem  which  the  dutracted  cim<Utlon  of  his  conntry  lud  upon  him 
led  him  to  employ  the  vehicle  of  poetic  meaBorea  for  moral  and  political  ends.  In  his  Sak- 
mioiau  Ode,  of  which  ooly  two  or  tioree  liuea  are  preserved,  he  was  thought  to  haTeei]DaUed 
TyrticnB.  In  tlie  fragments  of  the  other  poems  which  have  come  down  to  as,  the  Imfs  nre 
nervous  and  pointed,  and  not  without  admirable  poetical  Images.  The  Mowing  litenl 
■  veiwon  of  an  elegiac  fragment,  from  a  poem  seemingly  written  to  warn  the  people  agaiitft 
the  arts  of  aspiring  dcmagogueei  may  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  hia  manner  of  compo^ 
tkn  and  style  of  thouf^t. 

Oat  of  the  elands  the  snow-flakes  are  ponnd,  and  fary  of  hail-^torm ; 

Alter  tfae  lightning's  flash,  follows  the  thunderous  hdt. 
Tossed  by  Cbe  winds  is  the  sea,  thongh  now  so  aalmly  reposing, 

Hushed  in  a  motioalees  rest,  emblem  of  justice  and  peace. 
So  is  the  Stale  hy  its  great  men  ruhied,  nod  auder  the  tyrant 

Sinks  the  people  onwine,  yielding  to  slavery's  thntl  i 
Nor  is  it  «a«y  to  humble  the  ruler  too  highly  exalted, 
After  the  hour  bpaaaedr  sou  is  the  Ume  to  (breeee. 
Wa  morality  was  pure  and  lofty,  and  the  expression  of  religions  tkellng.  In  hia  writii^  ii 
marked  by  humble  sahmiuion  to  the  divme  will.    The  only  ftauit  to  tM  TonDd  with  bim  m, 
that,  tlitou^  his  long  lift  of  fourscore,  lie  ramMned  unmarried.  —  Eo. 
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Bnint  of  tlia  Temple  of  the  Olj-rapiiui  Zeus  al  Alliens,* 


CHAPTEE    XL 

mOKT  OF  ATHENS  yHOM  TOE  USLRrATION  OF  PEISrSTItATU3  TO  THl 
KSTABL IS  11:11  LNT  OF  THE   DEMOCRACY   BY   CLEISTHENES. 

1.  Dtspotism  o(  Peiabtntua.  HI*  First  Expulsion  nnd  Restoration.  4  2.  H»  Second  Ex 
luLwD  BDd  Realomtioa.  f  3.  Government  of  Peislstrstus  nrtsr  bis  Final  Rcittoratlan  to 
tii!l>ffl[h,  K.  c.  S2T.  il.  GoTCmment  of  Hippiu  nnd  Hlpparctms.  Conspinu:?  of  Har 
iDnliu  ind  Aristogeiton,  uid  Aisxw  I  notion  of  Hipparchns,  B.  c.  G14.  ^  6.  Solo  GoTem- 
DKDl  dT  HippUs.  His  Kipulsionby  the  Alcina^onidie  and  tho  I.ncedxmoninns,  R.  c.  GID. 
ft.  Bmon  poid  to  Hnrniodins  nnd  Aii^togeiTon.  f  7.  Pfirty  StraiFKleB  at  Alliens  be- 
t»f«i  Cki^thenes  and  Iwgonu.  E!i[BbJi8timent  of  tlio  Atbenian  Remocracv.  t  *■  "*- 
dnniofCleisthMiw.  Instilolion  of  Ten  neir  Tribes  and  of  the  Reinefi.  ^  B.' Iiicreiise  of 
11»  Kninber  of  the  Senate  to  Five  Hundred,  t  10-  Enlnrgement  of  the  Funcliona  and 
Aniborili-  oF  the  Sennte  and  the  Eccie^la.  f  11.  Introduction  of  liw  Judicial  Punctioui 
rfikFwple-  InaiitutionoftheTenStrntegiotGenerals.  (12.  Oilraclsin.  i  13.  Firat 
Aaempl  of  tbe  Lacediemonians  to  overthrow  the  Athenian  Democracy.  Invasion  ot 
Attifa  by  Cleomenes,  followed  by  his  Kiipulaion  with  (hat  of  Isagoms.  (  14.  Second 
.Xmnpi  of  the  Lacedxmnninna  to  overthrow  the  Athenian  Democracy.  The  Laceda!- 
oniiiK,  Thebsna,  and  Chalcidians  attack  Attica.  The  LacedaimonianB  deserted  by 
tbrif  Alli«,  «nJ  compelled  to  retire.  Victoiies  of  the  Athenians  over  the  Thebans  and 
QnlddiBiBi,  followed  by  tho  Planluig  of  Four  Thousand  Atheniun  Colonista  on  the  Lands 
dtat  Chalcidians..    (  16.  Third  Attempt   of  the  Lacediemonians  to  overthrow  tbe 


rnily  in  this  view  —  was  blovu  dovn  lij 
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AtheiiianDemocraer,  (igainfniilrsUdbvlheRpfiuBloftha  Alliesto  take  »  Put  in  tta 
Enterprise,  i  18.  Growth  of  Athenian  Patrioliam,  t,  ConBeqn«no«  of  the  Befonu  of 
Cleistheao. 

§  ],  Peisistratus  became  despot  of  Athens,  as  already  slaled,  io 
the  year  5G0  b.  c.  lie  did  nol,  however,  retain  his  power  long.  The 
two  leaders  of  ihe  other  factions,  Megaclos  of  Ihc  Sliore,  and  Ljcurwus  of 
the  Plain,  row  combined,  and  Peisistralus  was  driven  into  exile.  But  the 
two  rivals  afterwards  (juarrelicd,  and  M^adea  invited  I'eisislratns  to  re- 
turn to  Alliens,  offering  liim  his  daugher  in  marriage,  and  promising  to 
assist  him  in  regaining  tlie  sovereignty.  These  conditions  being  accepted, 
Ihe  following  stratagem  was  devised  for  carrying  the  plan  into  clFecl.  A 
tall  stalely  woman,  named  Phya,  was  clothed  in  the  armor  and  costume 
of  Athena  (Minerva),  and  placed  in  a  chariot  with  Peisistnitus  at  hei 
side.  In  thki  guise  the  exiled  despot  approached  the  city,  preceded  by 
heralds,  who  announced  that  the  goddess  was  bringing  back  Peisistratna 
to  her  own  acropolis.  Tlie  people  beheved  the  announcement,  worship- 
ped Ihe  woman  as  their  tutelary  goddess,  and  quietly  submitted  to  the 
sway  of  their  fonner  ruler. 

S  2.  PeisislratDS  married  the  danghtcr  of  Megaeles  according  to  the 
c<Mnpact;  but  as  he  bad  already  grown-up  children  by  a-fonner  marriage, 
and  did  not  choose  to  connect  his  blood  with  a  family  which  was  considered 
accursed  on  account  of  Cylon's  sacrilege,  he  did  not  treat  her  as  his  wife. 
Incensed  at  this  affront,  Megaclea  again  made  common  cause  wdth  Lyeur- 
gua,  and  Peisistratua  was  compelled  a  second  time  to  quit  Athens.  He 
retired  to  Eretria  in  Eubcea,  where  he  remained  no  fewer  than  ten  years. 
He  did  not,  however,  spend  his  time  in  inactivity.  He  possessed  consider- 
able influence  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  many  cities  furnished  him 
with  large  suras  of  money.  He  was  tlms  able  to  procure  mercenaries  from 
Argos ;  and  Lygdamia,  a  powerful  citizen  of  Naxos,  came  himself  both 
with  money  and  with  troops.  TrV'ith  tlieae  Peisistratua  sailed  from  Eretria, 
and  landed  at  Marathon.  Here  he  was  speedily  joined  by  his  friends  and 
parijUans,  who  flocked  to  his  camp  in  large  numbers.  His  antagonists 
allowed  him  to  remain  undisturbed  at  Marathon  j  and  it  was  not  till  he 
began  his  march  towards  the  city  that  they  hastily  collected  tlioir  forces 
and  went  out  to  meet  him.  But  their  conduct  was  extremely  negligent  or 
corrupt;  for  Feisistratus  fell  suddenly  upon  their  forces  at  noon,  when  the 
men  were  unprepared  for  battle,  and  put  tliem  to  flight  almost  witliout  re- 
sistance. Instead  of  following  up  his  victory  by  slanghteiing  the  fugitives, 
he  proclaimed  a  general  pardon  on  condition  of  their  returning  quietly  to 
their  homes.  His  ordera  were  generally  obeyed  ;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
opposite  factions,  finding  themselves  abandoned  by  their  partisatis,  quitted 
the  country.  In  this  manner  Peiaiatratus  became  undisputed  master  of 
Athens  for  the  third  time. 

§  3.  Feisistratus  now  adopted  vigorous  measures  to  secure  his  poirer 
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md  render  it  permanenl.  He  took  into  his  pay  a  body  of  Thraciaa  mer- 
ceaaries,  and  seized  aa  hostages  tte  children  of  those  ciUzens  whom  he 
tnspeelcd,  placing  them  in  Nasos  under  the  care  of  Lygdamis.  But  aa 
BOOQ  as  be  was  firmly  established  in  the  government,  his  administration 
was  marked  hy  mildness  and  equity.  An  income-tax  of  five  per  cent  was 
&1I  that  he  levied  from  the  people.  He  maintained  the  institutioDS  of  So- 
kiB,  taking  care,  however,  that  the  highest  offices  should  nlwajs  be  held 
bj-  some  members  of  his  own  fiunily.  He  itot  only  enforced  strict  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws,  but  himself  set  the  eiampleof  submitting  to  them.  Being 
accused  of  murder,  he  disdiuned  to  take  advantage  of  hia  authority,  and 
went  io  person  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  Areopagus,  where  his  accuser 
did  Dot  venture  to  appear.  He  courted  popularity  by  largesses  to  the  cili  ■ 
tens,  and  by  throwing  open  his  gardens  to  the  poor.  He  adorned  Athens 
with  many  pubhc  buildings,  thus  giving  employment  to  the  poorer  citizens, 
and  at  the  same  time  grHtifying  his  own  taste.  He  commenced  on  a  stu- 
peodons  scale  a  temple  to  the  Olympian  Zeus,  which  remained  unfinished 
%  centuries,  and  was  at  length  completed  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  He 
eoTcred  with  a  building  the  fountain  Collirrhoe,  which  suppHed  the  greater 
put  of  Athens  with  water,  and  conducted  the  water  through  nine  pipes, 
whence  the  fountain  was  culled  Enneacrunus.*  Moreover,  Feisistrattis 
was  a  patron  of  literature,  as  well  as  of  the  arts.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  person  in  Greece  who  collected  a  library,  which  he  threw  open  to 
the  public  ;  and  to  him  posterity  is  indebted  for  the  collection  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems-t  On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  deaied  that  he  made  a  wise  and 
DoUe  use  of  his  power  ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Julius  Caesar  was 
csBed  the  Peisistratua  of  Rome. 

S4.  Feisistralus  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  527  b.  c,  thirty-three 
years  after  his  first  usurpation.  He  transmitted  the  sovereign  power  to 
bis  sons,  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  who  conducted  the  government  on  the 
sune  principles  as  their  fether.  Hipparchus  iuheritcd  his  father's  literary 
tastes.  He  invited  several  distinguished  poets,  such  as  Anacrcon  and 
Sinonides,  to  hia  court,  and  he  set  up  along  the  highways  statues  of 
Hennes  (Mercury),  with  moral  sentences  written  upon  them.  Thucydi- 
des  stoles  that  the  sons  of  Feisistralus  cultivated  virtue  and  wisdom ;  the 
people  ^pesT  to  have  been  contented  with  their  rule ;  and  it  was  only  an 
weidental  circumstance  which  led  to  their  overthrow  and  to  a  change  in 
the  government 

Their  fall  was  occasioned  by  the  memorable  conspiracy  of  Haimodius 
and  Artstogeiton.  These  citizens  belonged  to  an  ancientfamily  of  Athens, 
and  were  attached  to  each  other  by  the  most  intimate  friendship.  Har- 
rnodins  having  given  offence  to  Hippias,  the  despot  revenged  himself  by 
pitting  a  public  affront  upon  his  sister.     This  indignity  excited  the  resent- 

*  'Errfaicpmniot,  Irom  inia,  nine,  and  Kpovrof,  a  pqie.  t  See  p.  U, 
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meot  of  the  two  frienda,  and  ikey  now  resolved  to  stay  the  despote,  or  per- 
isli  in  the  attempt  They  communicated  the  plot  to  a  few  associates,  and 
determined  to  cany  it  into  execution  on  the  festival  of  the  Great  Pao- 
athentea,  when  all  the  citizens  were  required  lo  attend  in  arms,  and  to 
march  in  procession  from  the  Cerameicus,  a  suburh  of  the  city,  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Athena  (Minerva)  on  the  Acropolis.  When  the  appointed  time 
arrived,  the  conspirators  appeared  like  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  but  carry- 
ing concealed  daggers  besides.  Ilannodius  and  Aristogeiton  had  planned 
to  kill  Mippitu  first,  as  he  was  arranging  the  order  of  the  procession  in  the 
Cerameicus ;  but  upon  approaching  the  spot  where  he  was  standing,  tlioy 
were  thunderstruck  at  beholding  one  of  the  conspirators  iu  close  eonversa- 
tion  with  the  despot.  Believing  tliat  they  were  betrayed,  and  resolving 
before  they  died  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  Ilipparchu?,  they  nished 
back  into  the  city  with  tlieir  daggers  hid  in  the  myrtle-boughs  which  they 
were  to  have  carried  in  the  procession.  They  found  him  near  the  ehapd 
called  Leocorium,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot,  Harmodius  was  immediately 
cut  down  by  the  guards.  Aristogeilon  escaped  for  the  time,  but  was  after- 
wards taken,  and  died  under  the  tortures  to  which  he  was  subjecled  in  or- 
der lo  compel  hire  lo  disclose  his  accomplices.  The  news  of  his  brother's 
death  reached  Hippias  before  it  became  generally  known.  'With  cstraor- 
dinar;  presence  <rf  mind,  he  called  upon  the  citizens  to  drop  their  arms, 
and  meet  him  in  an  adjoining  ground.  They  obeyed  without  suspicion. 
He  then  apprehended  diose  on  whose  persons  daggers  were  discovered, 
and  all  besides  whom  he  had  any  reason  to  suspect. 

S  5,  Hipparchua  was  assassinated  in  b.  c.  61 4,  the  fourteenth  year  after 
the  death  of  Peisislratus.  From  this  time  the  character  of  the  government 
became  entirely  changed.  His  brother's  murder  converted  Hippias  into 
a  cruel  and  suspicious  tyrant.  He  put  to  death  numbers  of  the  citizens, 
and  rwsed  large  sums  of  money  by  eitmordinary  laiee.  Feeling  him- 
Belf  unsafe  at  home,  he  began  to  look  abroad  for  some  place  of  retreat,  in 
case  he  should  be  expelled  from  Athens.  With  this  view,  he  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  ^antides,  son  of  Hippoclu!i,  despot  of  Lampsacus, 
because  the  latter  was  in  great  favor  with  Darius,  king  of  Fersia- 

Meantime  the  growing  unpopularity  of  Hippias  raised  the  hopes  of  the 
powerful  family  of  (lie  Alcmreonidic,  who  had  lived  in  exile  ever  since  the 
third  and  final  restoration  of  Peislstratus  to  Athens.  Believing  the  favor- 
able moment  to  be  come,  they  even  ventured  to  invade  Attica,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  a  fortified  town  upon  the  frontier.  They  were,  how- 
ever, defeated  by  Hippias  with  loss,  and  compelled  to  quit  the  counlij. 
Unable  to  effect  their  restoration  by  force,  they  now  had  recourse  to  & 
manceuvre  which  proved  successfuh 

The  AlcmfeonidiB  had  taken  the  contract  for  rebuilding  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  which  had  been  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  many  years  pi«- 
Tiously.    They  not  only  executed  the  work  in  the  best  possible  maimer, 
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but  even  exceeded  what  had  been  required  of  them,  employing  Farian 
Durble  for  the  front  of  the  temple,  insteai]  of  the  coarse  stone  specified  in 
the  contract  This  liberalily  gained  for  them  the  faTor  of  the  Delphians ; 
and  Clebthenes,  the  son  of  Megaclc^  vho  was  now  the  head  of  the  fiimily, 
jecured  the  oracle  Bttll  further  by  pecuniary  presents  to  the  Pythia,  or 
priestess.  Henceforth,  whenever  the  Spartans  came  to  consult  the  oracle, 
the  ansirer  of  the  priestess  was  alwnyg  the  some,  —  "Athens  must  be 
liberated."  This  order  was  so  often  repealed,  that  the  Spartans  at  last 
rc^ohed  to  obey,  although  they  had  hitherto  maintained  a  fiiendly  connec- 
tign  with  the  family  of  Peisistratua.  Their  first  attempt  foifpd ;  the  force 
vhich  they  sent  into  Atiica  waa  defeated  by  Ilippias,  and  its  leader  slain. 
A  second  effort  succeeded.  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  defeated  the  Theft- 
nlian  aUics  of  Hlppiaa ;  and  the  latter,  unable  to  meet  hia  enemies  in  the 
field,  took  refuge  in  the  Acropolis.  Here  he  might  have  maintained  hhn- 
self  in  safety,  had  not  hie  children  been  made  prisoners  as  they  were 
secredy  carried  out  of  the  country.  To  procure  their  restoration,  he  con- 
sented to  quit  Attica  in  the  space  of  five  days.  He  sailed  to  Asia,  and 
(o^  up  his  residence  at  Sigeum  in  the  Troad,  which  his  father  had  wrested 
from  the  Mytilenceans  in  war. 

J  6.  Hippias  was  expelled  in  B.  c.  510,  four  years  after  the  aaaaasinaticn 
c^Hij^iarehus.  These  four  years  had  been  a  time  of  suffering  and  op- 
presdim  fbr  the  Athenians,  and  had  e&ced  from  their  minds  all  recoUection 
of  Ihe  former  mild  rule  of  Fcif  istratus  and  his  sons.  Hence  the  expul- 
nan  of  the  family  was  hailed  with  delight,  and  their  names  were  handed 
down  to  posterity  with  execration  and  hatred.  For  Ihe  same  reason  ths 
BMmoTy  of  HarmodiuB  and  Aristogeiton  was  cherished  with  the  fondest 
reTerence;  and  th»  Athenians  of  subsequent  generations,  overlooking  the 
fiwr  years  which  elapsed  from  their  death  to  the  overthrow  of  the  des- 
potism,  represented  them  as  the  hbcrators  of  their  country  and  the  first 
martfis  for  its  liberty.  Their  statues  were  erected  in  the  market-place 
iooo  after  the  ex}iuIsion  of  Hippias ;  their  descendants  enjoyed  immunity 
from  all  taxes  and  public  burdens ;  and  their  deed  of  vengeance  formed 
ibe  &vofite  subject  of  drinking-songs.  Of  these  the  most  famous  and 
pfiular  haa  come  down  to  us,  and  may  be  thus  translated :  — 
**  I II  wnatbe  my  aword  Id  myrtlj-ban^, 

Th«  (word  thitt  laid  the  tyrant  low, 

Vbta  patriate,  burning  to  be  tne, 

To  Ath«n»g««  eqnttllty. 
"  Hsnnodtns,  hail !  thouKti  ^f^  of  brenth, 

Thou  ne'er  iliKlt  fuel  the  Btroke  of  d«th; 

The  heroes'  hsppy  iales  ihall  be 

The  bright  abode  allotlsd  thee. 
"  I  'II  wreathe  my  sword  in  myrtle-bough, 

The  aword  that  laid  ffipparchae  law, 

When  at  Athena't  advene  roue 

He  knelt,  and  nevfr  roee  again. 
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"  Whn«  Freedom's  Dune  Is  UDdaretood, 
Yon  Bbsll  delight  the  wiie  and  good ; 
Yon  dared  to  let  your  coDntry  Fro«, 
And  gaTa  her  laws  equality."  * 

S  7.  The  Lacedfflmoniaia  quilted  Athens  soon  after  Hippias  had  safled 
away,  leaving  the  Atheniana  to  Bcttle  their  own  ofiiiirs.  The  Solonian  con- 
stitution, which  had  continued  to  exiet  nominally  under  tlie  administratioD 
of  the  family  of  Peiaistralus,  was  now  revived  in  iU  full  force  and  vigor. 
Cleiathenes,  to  whom  Athena  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  liberation  from 
the  deapotiam,  aspired  to  be  the  poUtical  leader  of  the  state,  but  was  op- 
posed by  Tsagoras,  who  was  supported  by  the  great  body  of  the  nobles. 
By  the  Solonian  conatitution,  the  whole  political  power  was  vested  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  latter ;  and  Cleistfaenea  soon  found  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
contend  against  his  rival  under  the  existing  order  of  things.  For  this 
reason  he  resolved  to  introduce  an  important  change  in  the  constitution, 
and  to  give  to  the  people  on  equal  share  in  the  government.  This  i^  the 
account  of  Herodotus,  who  aaya  that  "  he  took  the  people  into  partnet^hip, 
who  had  been  before  excluded  from  everything."  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  theae  reforms  were  not  au^ested  simply  by  a  love  of  selfish  a^ran- 
dizement ;  but  that  he  had  seen  the  necessity  of  placing  the  conatitutlon  on 
a  more  popular  basis,  and  of  giving  a  larger  number  of  citizens  a  personal 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  preservation  of  the  state.  However  this  may 
be,  the  reforms  of  Cleisthenea  gave  birth  to  the  Athenian  democracy, 
which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  before  this  time. 

§  8.  The  first  and  most  important  reform  of  Cleisthenes,  and  that  on 
which  all  the  rest  depended,  was  a  re-dislribution  of  the  whole  population 
of  Attica  into  ten  new  tribes.  Up  to  this  time  the  Athenian  citizenship 
had  been  confined  to  the  members  of  the  four  Ionic  tribes,  into  which  no 
one  could  geia  admission  except  through  means  of  the  close  corporations 
called  gene  and  phratrite-f  But  there  was  a  lai^  body  of  residents  in 
Attica  who  did  not  belong  to  theae  corporations,  and  who  consequently  had 
no  share  in  the  political  franchise,  Qeisthenes  accordingly  abolished  these 
four  tribes,  and  established  ten  new  ones  in  their  stead,  in  which  he  en- 
rolled all  the  fi-ee  inhabitants  of  Attica,  including  both  resident  aliens  and 
even  emancipated  slaves.  Tliese  ten  tribes  were  purely  local,  and  were 
divided  into  a  certiun  number  of  cantons  or  townships,  colled  demes-t  At 
a  later  time  we  find  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  these  demes  ;  but  it 
ia  not  known  whether  this  was  the  original  number  instituted  by  Cleis- 
thenea. 

There  b  one  point  connected  with  the  arrangement  of  the  demea  which 
deserves  mention,  since  it  indicates  singular  foresight  and  sagacity  on  the 
part  of  Cleisthenes.     The  demes  which  he  assigned  to  each  tribe  were  never 

*  Wellealej's  Autholc^ia  Poljglotta,  p.  MB. 
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tS  of  them  cmtiguous  to  each  other,  but  were  scattered  orer  different  porta 
of  Anita.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  woa  evidently  to  prevent  any 
iribe  from  acquiring  a  local  interest  independent  of  the  entire  community, 
lutd  to  remoTC  the  temptation  of  formiDg  itself  into  a  political  faction  from 
the  proximity  of  its  members  to  each  other.  This  waa  the  more  nccoiwary 
when  we  recollect  that  the  parties  of  the  Plain,  the  Shore,  and  the  Moun- 
liun  had  all  arisen  from  local  feuds. 

Every  Atlieniui  citizen  was  obliged  to  be  enrolled  in  a  deme,  nnd  in  all 
piblic  documents  was  designated  by  the  name  of  the  one  to  which  he 
bdooged.  Each  deme,  like  a  parish  in  England,  administered  its  own 
i&iia.  It  had  its  public  meetings,  it  levied  taxes,  and  was  under  the 
mperintendence  of  an  officer  called  Dcmarcbus.* 

S  9.  The  eatablishment  of  the  ten  new  tribes  led  to  a  change  in  the 
nnmber  of  (he  Senate.  It  had  previously  consisted  of  four  hundred  mem- 
bers, taken  in  equal  proportions  from  each  of  the  four  old  tribes.  It  was 
now  enlarged  to  five  hundred,  fifty  being  selected  from  each  of  the  ten  new 
tribes.  At  the  same  time  its  duties  and  functions  were  greatly  increased. 
By  the  constitution  of  Solon  ila  principal  business  waa  to  prepare  matl«rs 
tar  discussion  in  the  Eccleaia ;  but  Cleislhenea  gave  it  a  great  shore  in  the 
administration  of  the  state.  Its  sittings  became  constant,  and  the  year  was 
dirided  into  ten  portions,  called  PTytanyt,\  corresponding  to  a  similar 
divisioa  in  the  Senate.  The  fi%  senators  of  each  tribe  took  by  turns  the 
doty  o(  presiding  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Ecclesia  during  one  Frytany, 
and  received  during  that  time  the  title  ot  Prytaneig.l  The  ordinary  Attic 
year  consisted  of  twelve  lunar  months,  or  three  hnndred  and  sixly-four 
ia.yi,  so  that  six  of  the  Frylanys  lasted  thirty-five  days,  and  four  of  them 
thirty'«ix  days.  But  for  the  mora  convenient  despatch  of  business,  every 
fifty  members  were  divided  into  five  bodies  of  ten  each,  who  presided  for 
•even  days,  and  were  hence  called  Protdri.  §  Moreover,  out  of  these 
proedri  a  chairman,  called  £putaU*,  |  was  chosen  by  lot  every  day  to  pre- 
fflde  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Ecclesia,  when  necessary,  and  to  him 
«ere  intrusted  during  his  day  of  office  the  keys  of  the  acropolis  and  the 
treasury,  and  the  public  seal. 

j  10.  The  Ecclesia,  or  formal  assembly  of  the  citizens,  was  accustomed 
Ota  later  period  to  meet  regularly  four  times  in  every  Frytany.  It  is  not 
itatti  that  ihb  number  was  fixed  by  Cleisthencs,  and  it  is  more  probable 
Ilat  he  did  not  institute  such  frequent  meetings ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  it  was  a  part  of  his  system  to  summon  the  Ecclesia  at  certain  fixed 
poioda.  By  the  constitution  of  Solon  the  government  of  the  state  seems 
lo  have  been  chiefly  vested  in  the  arehons ;  and  it  wivs  one  of  the  principal 
rdbrras  of  Clebthenes  to  transfer  the  political  power  from  their  hands  to 

*  &^/tap)(Ot.  t  mpirmwiot.  {  DpiinuviT. 
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ihe  Senate  nnd  the  Ecelesia.  He  accustomed  the  people  to  the  disciwaoii 
and  management  of  iheir  own  affairs,  and  thus  prepared  them  for  the  sliU 
moi-e  denioeratical  reforms  of  Arisleides  and  Pericles.  At  a  later  time  we 
find  (hat  all  citizens  were  eligible  to  the  office  of  archon,  and  that  these 
mngislrates  were  chosen  by  lot,  and  not  elected  by  the  body  of  dtizeiu. 
They  were  deprived,  moreover,  of  most  of  their  judicial  duties  by  the  ei- 
tension  of  the  powers  of  the  popular  courts  of  justice. 

These  rcfonns,  however,  were  not  introduced  by  Cleistbencs.  He  con- 
tinued to  exclude  the  fourth  of  those  classes  into  which  Solon  bad  ^vided 
the  cltiitens  from  the  post  of  arclion  and  from  all  other  offices  of  state;  lie 
made  no  change  in  the  manner  of  a[>pointing  the  archons,  and  left  them  in 
the  exercise  of  important  judicial  duties.  Hence  the  constitution  of  Cleis- 
thenea,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  power  which  it  gave  to  the  people, 
came  to  be  regarded  as  orislocratieal  in  the  times  of  Pericles  and  DemoS- 
tlienes. 

§11.  Of  the  other  refonns  of  Cleisthenes  we  are  imperfectly  informed. 
He  increiksed  the  judicial  as  well  as  the  political  power  of  the  people.  It 
is  in  fact  doubtful  wbetlier  Solon  gave  the  people  any  judicial  fbnctions  at 
all ;  and  it  was  probably  Cleisthenes  who  enacted  that  all  public  crimes 
ehould  be  tried  by  the  whole  body  of  citizens  above  thirty  years  of  age, 
specially  convoked  and  sworn  for  the  purpose.  The  assembly  thus  cod' 
Tened  was  called  Heliaa,  and  its  members  J/elituts.*  With  the  increase 
of  the  judicial  functions  (^  the  people,  it  became  necessary  to  divide  the 
Ileliicn  into  ten  dblinct  courts;  and  this  change  was  probably  introduced 
soon  after  the  time  of  Cleisthenes. 

Tlie  new  constitution  of  die  tribes  introduced  a  change  in  the  mililary 
nrrangemenis  of  lie  state.  The  citizens,  who  were  required  lo  serve,  were 
now  marshalled  according  to  tribes,  each  of  which  was  subject  lo  a  Slrate- 
ffUSf'f  or  general  of  its  own.  These  ten  generals  were  elected  annually  by 
the  whole  body  of  citizens,  and  became  at  a  later  time  the  most  importanl 
officers  in  the  state,  since  they  possessed  the  direction  not  only  of  naval  and 
military  affairs,  but  also  of  tho  relations  of  the  Mty  with  foreign  stales. 
Down  to  the  time  of  Cleisthenes,  the  command  of  the  mililary  force  had 
been  vested  exclusively  in  the  third  archon,  or  Polemarch  j  and  even  after 
the  mstitntion  of  tlie  Sltate^  by  CleUthenes,  the  Polemarch  still  continued 
to  pwisess  a  joint  right  of  command  along  with  them,  as  will  be  seen  when 
we  come  lo  relate  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

§  12.  There  was  another  remarkable  institution  expressly  ascribed  lo 
Cleisthenes,  —  the  Ostracism  ;  the  real  object  of  wliich  has  been  explained 
for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Grote,  By  the  Ostracism,  a  citizen  was  banished, 
without  special  accusation,  trial,  or  defence,  for  ten  years,  which  term  was 
subsequently  reduced  to  five :  he  was  not  deprived  of  his  property ;  and 

•  'HXitu'a,  'tikuiand.  t  IrparTyrft- 
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al  the  end  of  his  period  of  exile  was  allowed  to  return  to  Athens,  and  to 
tuome  all  the  political  rights  and  privileges  which  he  had  previously  en- 
jojeA  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  force  which  a  Greek  govenunent 
l&d  at  its  disposal  was  veiy  small ;  and  that  it  was  ctHnparutivelj'  easy 
for  aa  ambitious  citizen,  supported  by  a  numerous  body  of  pikrtisons,  to 
DTenbrow  the  constitution  and  make  himself  despot,  llie  past  history  of 
the  Athenians  had  shown  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  cxiwscd  from 
Ihii cause;  and  the  Ostracism  was  the  means  devised  by  Olcislhenes  for 
remoring  quietly  from  the  state  a  powerful  party  leader  before  he  could 
cany  into  execution  any  violent  sdicmea  for  the  subversion  of  the  govem- 
menL  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  this  Institution  from  abuse. 
The  Senate  and  the  Ewlesia  had  first  to  detennine  by  a.  special  vote  wheth- 
er the  safety  of  the  state  required  such  a  step  to  be  taken.  If  ihey  de- 
ddtd  in  the  affinnatixe,  a  day  was  fij^d  for  the  voting,  and  each  citizen 
note  upon  a,  tile  or  oyster-shell "  the  name  of  the  person  whom  he  wished 
to  banish.  The  votes  were  then  collected,  and  if  it  was  found  that  six 
ihouEand  had  been  recorded  against  any  one  person,  be  wus  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  the  city  witliin  ten  days  ;  if  the  number  of  votes  did  not 
amount  to  six  thousand,  nothing  was  done.  The  large  number  of  votes 
nqoired  for  the  ostnu^m  of  a  person  (one  fourth  of  the  entire  citizen 
population)  was  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
dtizens  considered  him  dangerous  to  the  slate.  It  is  a  proof  of  tlie  utility 
uf  this  institutioii,  that  from  the  time  of  its  establishment  no  further  at- 
tempt was  made  by  any  Athenian  dtlzen  to  overthrow  the  democracy  by 

S  13.  The  reforms  of  Cleislhenes  were  received  with  such  popular  fa- 
vor, ud  so  greatly  increased  the  influence  of  ihcir  author,  that  Isngoras 
iiw  DO  hope  for  him  and  his  party  except  by  ciJIing  in  the  interference  of 
CVomenes  and  the  Lacedaemonians.  This  was  readily  promLsed,  and  her- 
alds were  sent  from  S|>arta  to  Athens,  demanding  the  expulsion  of  Cleis- 
thraes  and  the  rest  of  the  Alemteonidie,  as  the  accursed  family  on  whom 
rented  the  pollution  of  Cylon'a  murder.  CIcisthenes,  nol  daring  to  disobey 
the  LiceiLcmonian  government,  retired  voluntarily ;  and  thus  Cleomcnes, 
imriug  at  Athens  shortly  aAerwards  with  a  small  force,  found  himself  un- 

*  Otfnxnt  (SorfXHOV),  wheoce  the  nama  of  Oiiratiim  (uirrpairia-;ior). 

'  It  t<  qaite  idle  to  attempt  a  defence  of  the  practice  of  ostrHcism.  Tt  vu  mani- 
^r  sad  stroraoiuly  unjust,  and  wu  never  put  in  force  wilhoat  great  injury  to  the 
siatrr;  tad  tbongh  it  is  true  in  form  that  no  single  citizen  nltempleil  to  oTerllirow  Ihe 
lt»wt»ey  «f«er  ila  wtabUshment,  yet  parties,  under  the  lend  of  individnals,  made  several 
c^CBptt  ttiat  were  temporarily  sacceufnl.  Ostrucisni  snbjecled  the  viaest  and  best  of  the 
Adaniaei  to  (be  vhims  and  caprices  of  the  mob,  without  remedy.  Men  were  exited  for 
''^Tttn,  oAeD  for  no  better  reason  than  that  given  by  the  rustic,  too  illiterate  to  inscriba 
ixammt  lua  vietini  apon  theebel],  that  he  tni)  tired  of  biar'mg  AriaetJtt  caHed  &€ 
Am^  Soeh  an  iDBtitntioD  never  wu,  and  in  the  nature  of  tilings  never  could  be,  usef^ 
T«  aQ  it  to  ia  ilk^ieal ;  lincfl  nothing  con  be  meful  which  ii  nnjnst — £d. 
li 
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disputed  master  of  the  city.  He  first  expelled  seven  hundred  &mi1iet 
pointed  out  by  Isagoras,  and  Chen  attempted  to  dissolve  the  Senate  of  Five 
Hundred,  and  place  the  government  in  the  hands  of  three  hundred  of  hia 
friends  and  partisans.  This  proceeding  excited  general  indignation ;  the 
people  rose  in  ahns  ;  and  Clcomenes  and  Isi^orns  took  refuge  in  the 
Acropolis.  At  the  end  of  two  days  Iheir  provisions  were  exhausted,  ami 
they  wore  ohliged  to  capitulate.  Cleomenes  and  the  Lacediemonian  troop?, 
as  well  as  Isagoras,  were  allowed  to  retire  in  safety;  but  all  iheir  adher- 
ents who  were  captured  with  them  were  put  to  death  by  the  Athenian 
people,  Cleislhenes  and  the  seven  hundred  exiled  fiunilies  were  immedi- 
ately recalled,  and  the  new  constitution  was  materially  strengthened  by  Ihe 
ttulure  of  this  attempt  to  overthrow  it. 

§  14,  The  Athenians  had  now  openly  broken  with  Sparta.  Fearing 
the  vengeance  of  this  formidable  slate,  Cleisthenes  sent  envoys  lo  Arla- 
phemcs,  tlie  Persian  satrap  at  Sardis,  to  solicit  the  Persian  alliance,  which 
was  offei-ed  on  condition  of  the  Athenians'  sending  earth  and  water  to  the 
king  of  Persia  as  a  token  of  their  submission.  The  envoys  promised  com- 
pliance ;  but  on  their  return  to  Athens,  their  countrymen  repudiated  iheit 
proceeding  with  indignation.  Meantime,  Cleomenes  was  preparing  lo 
take  vengeance  upon  IJie  Athenians,  and  to  eslahlish  Isagoras  as  a  despot 
over  them.  He  summoned  the  Pcloponncsian  allies  to  the  field,  hut  with- 
out infonning  them  of  the  object  of  the  expedition  ;  and  at  the  same  lime 
he  concerted  measures  with  the  Thebans  and  the  Chalcidlans  of  Eubffs 
for  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  Attica.  The  Peloponnesian  army,  com- 
manded by  the  two  kings,  Cleomenes  and  Deraaratus,  entered  Attica,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  E^eusis ;  but  when  the  allies  became  aware  of  the  object 
for  which  they  had  been  summoned,  they  refused  to  march  farther.  The 
power  of  Athens  was  not  yet  sufficiently  great  to  inspire  jealousy  among 
the  other  Greek  states ;  and  the  Corinthians,  who  still  smarted  under  the 
recollection  of  the  sufferings  inflicted  upon  tliera  by  their  own  despots,  took 
the  lead  in  denouncing  the  attempt  of  Cleomenes  to  crush  the  liberties  of 
Athens.  Their  remonstrances  were  seconded  by  Demaratus,  the  other 
Spartan  king ;  so  that  Cleomenes  found  it  neceasary  to  abandon  the  ex- 
pedition and  return  home.  The  dissension  of  the  two  kings  on  this  wen- 
sion  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  at  Sparla,  tlint 
both  kings  should  never  have  the  command  of  the  army  at  Ihe  same 
time. 

The  unexpected  retreat  of  the  Peloponnesian  army  delivered  the  Athe- 
nians from  their  most  formidable  enemy,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  turn- 
ing their  arms  against  their  other  foes.  Marching  into  Bceotia,  they  de- 
feated the  Thebana,  and  then  crossed  over  into  Eubaa,  where  they  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Chalcidians.  In  order  to  secure  their  dominion 
in  Eutxea,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  theb  poorer  dtizens,  the 
Athenians  distributed  the  estates  of  the  we^thy  Chalddiun  land-owners 
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imoDg  four  thousand  of  their  dtizena,  who  settled  in  the  countiy  under 
Ikumeof  C&rucAt.* 

i  \a.  The  successes  of  Athens  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Spartans, 
lod  tbey  DOW  resolved  to  make  a  third  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Atlienian 
dmocraqr.  Tliey  had  meantime  discovered  the  deception  which  had  been 
praciseJ  upon  them  by  tlie  Delpliic  oracle ;  and  they  invited  Hippiaa  to 
come  trom  Sigcum  to  Sparta,  in  order  (o  restore  him  to  Athena.  The  CX- 
pcrimce  of  the  last  compaign  had  taught  them  (hat  tliey  could  not  calcu- 
k«  upon  the  cooperalion  of  their  allies  williout  first  obtaining  their  ap- 
[imral  of  the  project ;  and  they  therefore  summoned  deputies  from  all  their 
ailiri  10  meet  at  Sparta,  in  order  to  determine  respecting  the  restoration 
of  Ilippiaa.  The  despot  was  present  at  the  congress  ;  and  the  Siiartans 
argcJ  the  necessity  of  crushing  the  growing  insolence  of  the  Atlicnians  by 
{lUciDg  over  them  their  former  master.  But  their  proposal  was  received 
*irb  UDivcrsal  repugnance  ;  uid  the  Corinthians  again  expressed  tlie  gen- 
eral indignation  at  the  design.  "  Surely  heaven  and  earth  arc  about  to 
change  places,  when  you  Spartans  propose  to  set  up  in  the  cities  that 
■ickfd  and  bloody  thing  called  a  Despot.  First  try  what  it  is  for  your- 
^hesat  Sparta,  and  then  force  it  upon  others.  If  you  persist  In  a.  scheme 
io  wicked,  know  that  the  Corinthians  will  not  second  you."  These  vehe- 
ment remonstrances  were  received  with  such  approbation  by  the  other 
tllies  that  the  Spartans  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  their  project 
IGppias  returned  to  Sigcum,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  court  of 

S 16.  Athens  had  now  entered  upon  her  glorious  career.  Tlie  institu- 
liooj  of  Cleisthenes  hod  given  her  citizens  a  personal  interest  in  the  wel- 
Eire  and  the  grandeur  of  their  country.  A  spirit  of  the  warmest  patriot- 
ian  rapidly  sprang  up  among  them ;  and  (be  history  of  the  Persian  wars, 
vbicb  followed  almost  immediately,  exhibits  a  striking  proof  of  the  heroic 
fswifiees  which  they  were  prepared  to  make  for  the  liberty  and  indepen- 
daice  of  their  state. 

*  KXqpovxiH)  tbit  i<,  "  lot-boldcn." 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

HISTOBT  OF  THK   GREEK   COLOMBS. 

j  1.  CoonecHoQ  of  Uie  Subject  with  Iha  General  History  of  Greece,  f  3.  Origin  rf  tli« 
Greek  Colonies  and  their  lielstionlo  the  Mother  Country.  ^  8.  CharacterisllcB  oommon  lo 
moet  o(  tEie  Greek  Colonies.  ^  4-  The  X.oVk,  Ionic,  nnd  Doric  Colonies  in  Asia.  lLl«'tu 
the  mo«t  important,  and  the  Parent  of  numeroat  Colonies.  Epliesns.  Phociea.  ^  1 
Colonies  in  tlie  South  of  Italy  aoid  Sicily.  Hisloiy  of  CnniiB.  J  a.  Colonies  in  Sicily, 
Syracuse  and  Agrigeotum  the  meet  important.  Phalaris,  Despot  of  Agrifrentora. 
t  7.  Colonies  in  Magna  Grtecia  (the  South  of  Italy).  Sybaria  and  Croton.  Wkt  be- 
tween tliese  Cities,  and  the  Deslmclioo  of  Sybaiis.  J  8.  Epiiephyrian  Locri:  itf  Lan- 
pTer,  Zaleucns.  Bliegium.  t  *■  Titrentnm.  Decline  of  the  Cities  in  Magna  Gnrcit 
f  Id.  Colonies  in  Guul  and  Spain.  Massalia.  ^  11.  Colonies  in  AlVicn.  CyrenF. 
i  12.  Cotonlea  in  Kpeirus,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  \  18.  ImpOTUnce  of  a  KnOHleJge 
of  the  History  of  the  Greek  Colonies. 

§  1.  Ax  accouDt  of  the  Greek  colonies  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
history  of  Grc«cc.  It  has  been  already  observe!,  that  Hellas  did  not  in- 
dicate a  country  marked  by  certain  geographical  limits,  but  included  the 
whole  body  of  Hellenes,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  mipht  he 
settled.  Tlins,  the  inlmbitnnts  of  Trapezus  on  the  farthest  shores  of  ibe 
Black  Sea,  of  Cyrcne  in  Africa,  and  of  Maasalia  in  the  South  of  Gaul, 
were  as  essentially  members  of  Hellas  na  (he  citizens  of  Athens  and  Spar- 
ta They  all  gloried  in  the  name  of  Hellenes  ;  tliey  all  boasted  of  Ibcir 
descent  from  their  common  ancestor,  Hellen  ;  and  they  all  possessed  and 
frequently  exercised  the  right  of  contending  in  the  Olympic  games  and 
the  other  national  fealivals  of  Greece. 

The  vast  number  of  Greek  colonies,  iheir  wide-spread  diffusion  over  all 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  thus  became  a  kind  of  Grecian  late, 
their  rapid  growth  in  wealth,  power,  and  mtelligence,  afford  the  moststiik- 
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ing  piwA  rf  tlie  greatness  of  this  wonderful  people.  It  would  cany  ii  j 
loo  Isr  to  give  an  account  of  the  origio  of  all  these  colonies,  or  to  narrate 
tbeir  history  at  any  length.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  briefly  men- 
titNung  the  more  important  of  them,  after  stating  the  causes  to  which 
tiiej  owed  their  origin,  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  mother 
conalry,  and  certain  characteristics  which  were  common  lo  them  all. 

i  2.  Civil  dissensions  and  a  redundant  population  were  the  two  chief 
(auses  of  the  origin  of  most  of  the  Greek  colonics.*  They  were  usually 
undertaken  with  the  approhation  of  the  cities  from  which  they  issued,  and 
uniier  the  management  of  leaders  appointed  by  them.  In  most  cases  the 
Deljihic  oracle  had  previously  given  the  divine  sanction  to  the  enterprise, 
which  was  also  undertaken  under  the  encouragement  of  the  gods  of  the 
mother  city.  But  a  Greek  colony  was  always  considered  politically  inde- 
paidenC  of  the  latter,  and  emancipated  from  its  control.  The  only  con- 
ntclion  between  them  was  one  of  filial  affection  and  of  common  reli^ous 
iic&  The  colonists  worshipped  in  their  new  settlement  the  deities  whom 
Aey  had  been  accustomed  to  honor  in  their  native  country ;  and  the 
mofA  fire,  which  was  constantly  kept  burning  on  their  public  he.nrth,  was 
tskea  by  them  from  the  Prytnneum  of  the  city  from  which  lliey  sprung. 
They  usually  cherished  a  feeling  of  reverential  respect  for  the  mother  city, 
rtieh  ihey  displayed  by  sending  deputations  lo  the  principal  festivals  of 
ike  Isiter,  and  also  by  bestowing  places  of  honor  and  other  marks  of  re- 
spect apon  the  ambassadors  and  other  members  of  the  mother  city,  when 
dier  tidied  the  colony.  In  the  same  spirit,  they  paid  divine  worship  to 
liie  (iiaoder  of  the  colony  after  his  death,  as  the  representative  of  the 
mother  dly ;  and  when  the  colony  in  its  turn  became  a  parent,  it  usually 
wogkt  a  leader  from  the  state  from  which  it  had  itself  sprung.  It  was 
wordingly  coflsidered  a  violation  of  sacred  ties  for  a  mother  country  and 
a  colony  to  make  war  upon  one  another.  These  bonds,  however,  were 
(iC\ia  m^uffideut  to  maintain  a  lasting  union  ;  and  the  memorable  quarrel 
l«»een  Corinth  and  her  colony  of  Corcyra  will  show  how  easily  they 
might  be  severed  by  the  ambition  or  the  interest  of  either  state. 

9  3.  The  Greek  colonies,  imlike  most  which  have  been  founded  in  mod- 
em times,  did  not  consist  of  a  few  straggling  bands  of  adventurers,  seal- 
imd  over  the  country  in  which  they  settled,  and  only  coalescing  into  a 
niT  at  a  later  period.  On  the  contraiy,  the  Greek  colonbts  formed  from 
Jie  banning  an  organized  politicsd  body.  Their  first  care  upon  settling 
b  their  adopted  country  was  to  found  a  city,  and  to  erect  in  it  those  pub- 
K  boildings  which  were  essential  lo  the  reli^ous  and  social  life  of  a 
Greek.  Hence  it  was  quickly  adorned  with  temples  for  the  worship  of 
ia  gods,  with  on  agora  or  place  of  public  meeting  for  the  citizens,  with  a 

•  A  cnkmj  WM  raUled  onuuci'a  ,■  &  colonist,  innjiitor  ;  the  mother  dty,  p^rpdmAit, 
ul  Ok  leader  of  a  colonf  otcuTT^T- 
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girnuiaaium  for  the  exercise  of  the  youth,  uid  fit  a  later  time  with  t  lbea< 
tre  for  dramatic  representations.  Almost  eveiy  colonial  Greek  <ntj  ns 
built  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  the  Bite  ui^uallj  Belected  oontained  a  hill  snf- 
ficicDtly  loflj  to  fonn  aa  acropolis.  The  spot  chosen  for  the  pnipose  wu 
for  the  most  part  seized  bj  force  from  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  cam- 
by.  The  relation  in  which  the  txilonists  Btood  to  the  latter  natoratly 
varied  in  diSerent  localities.  In  some  places  thej  were  reduced  to  slaTery 
or  expelled  from  the  district;  in  others  tliey  became  the  subjects  of ihe 
conquerors,  or  were  admitted  to  a  share  of  their  political  rights.  In  mtmc 
cases  intermarriages  took  place  between  the  colouista  and  the  native  popu- 
lation, and  thus  a  foreign  element  was  introduced  amcHig  them, — &w- 
cumstance  'which  must  not  be  lost  ^;ht  of,  especially  in  tracing  the  bi^ 
tory  of  the  Ionic  colonies. 

It  has  frequently  been  observed  that  colonies  are  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  democracy.  Andent  custoina  and  usages  cannot  be  pre- 
served in  a  colony  as  at  home.  Men  are  of  necessity  placed  on  a  greater 
equality,  since  they  have  to  share  the  same  hardships,  to  overcome  the 
same  difficulties,  and  to  face  the  same  dai^ers.  Hence  it  is  difficult  for  t 
single  man  or  for  a  class  to  maintiun  peculiar  privileges,  or  to  exercise  a 
permanent  authority  over  the  other  oolouisbi.  Accordingly,  we  find  ibni 
a  democratical  form  of  government  was  established  in  most  of  the  Gre^ 
colonies  at  an  earlier  period  than  in  the  mother  country,  and  that  an  am- 
tocracy  could  rarely  nuuntain  its  ground  for  any  length  of  time.  Orin; 
to  the  freedom  of  their  institutions,  and  to  their  favorable  posititm  for  ecm- 
mercial  enterprise,  many  of  the  Greek  colonies  became  the  most  flooii-'h- 
ing  cities  in  the  Hellenic  worid ;  and  in  the  eai-lier  period  of  Grecian  his- 
tory several  of  them,  such  as  Miletus  and  Ephesus  in  Asia,  Syracuse  and 
Agrigcntum  in  Sicily,  and  Croton  and  Sybnris  in  Italy,  surpassed  all  the 
dties  of  the  mother  country  in  power,  population,  and  wealth. 

The  Grecian  colonies  may  be  arranged  in  four  groups :  1.  lliose  found- 
ed in  Asia  Alinorand  the  adjoining  islands ;  2.  Those  in  the  western  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Gaul,  and  Spain ;  3.  Those  in 
Africa  i  4.  Those  in  Epeirus,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace. 

§  4.  The  earliest  Greek  colonies  were  those  founded  on  the  wesleni 
shores  of  Asia  Minor,  They  were  divided  into  three  great  masses,  each 
bearing  the  name  of  that  aeclion  of  the  Greek  race  with  wliich  they  claimed 
affinity.  The  -Exilic  cities  covered  the  northern  part  of  this  coast ;  the 
lonians  occupied  the  centre,  and  the  Dorians  the  southem  portion.  Thf 
origin  of  these  colonies  is  lost  in  the  mythical  age ;  and  the  legends  of  the 
Greeks  respecting  them  have  been  given  in  a  previous  part  of  the  preseni 
work."  Their  political  history  will  claim  our  attention  when  we  come  to 
relate  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Persian  empire  ;  and  their  succes^fu 

•  3«a  pp.  tS,  U. 
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coltJTalkni  of  literature  and  the  arta  will  form  the  chief  subject  of  our  next 
dupter.  It  ia  sufficient  to  etate  (m  the  present  occasion  tltat  the  lonio 
dties  were  early  distinguiahed  by  a  spirit  of  coinniercial  enteqmse,  and 
soon  rose  superior  in  wealth  and  in  power  to  their  .^Eoiian  aiid  Dorian 
oeigfabots.  AntODg  the  Ionic  cities  themselves  Miletus  was  the  most  flour- 
ishing, and  during  the  e^hth  and  seventh  centuries  before  Christ  was  the 
lirst  commercial  dtj  in  Hellas.  In  search  of  gain  its  adventurous  mari- 
ners penetrated  to  the  fertfaest  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  its  adjacent 
seas ;  and  for  the  sake  of  protecting  and  enlarging  its  conuneree,  it  planted 
nnmeroos  oolcmies,  which  are  said  to  have  been  no  fewer  than  eighty.  Most 
of  ihem  were  founded  on  the  Fropontis  and  the  Eiudoc ;  and  of  these, 
Crzicm  on  the  former,  aud  Sinope  on  the  latter  sea,  became  the  most 
cciebialed.  Sinope  was  the  emporium  of  the  Uilcsiao  commerce  in  the 
Emdoe,  and  became  in  its  Inm.  the  parent  of  many  prosperous  colonies. 

Sphesus,  which  became  at  a  later  time  the  first  of  the  Ionic  cities,  was 
U  this  period  inferior  to  Miletus  in  population  and  in  wealth.  It  was  never 
dbtin^iahed  for  its  enterprise  at  sea,  and  it  planted  few  maritime  colonies ; 
it  owed  its  greatness  to  its  trade  with  the  interior,  and  to  its  large  terri- 
totr,  which  it  gradually  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  Lydians.  Other 
Ionic  cities  of  less  importance  than  Ephesus  possessed  a  more  powerful 
nary;  and  the  adventurous  voyages  of  the  Fbocasans  deserve  to  be  par- 
tioiliTly  mentioned,  in  which  they  not  only  visited  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  but  even  planted  in  those  countries  several  colonies,  of  which  Mas- 
EDia  became  the  most  prosperous  and  celebrated. 

I  5.  The  colonies  of  whose  origin  we  have  an  historical  account  began 
a  be  fonnded  soon  after  the  first  Olympiad.  Those  established  in  Sicily 
wid  the  South  of  Italy  claim  our  first  attention,  as  well  on  account  of  their 
importance  as  of  the  priority  of  their  foundation.  Like  the  Asiatic  colo- 
Bits,  ihey  were  of  various  origin ;  and  the  inhabitanls  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea, 
rf  Corinth,  Megara,  and  Sparta,  and  the  Aclueans  and  Locrians,  were  all 
niaoemed  in  them. 

One  of  the  Grecian  settlements  in  Italy  lays  chum  to  a  much  earlier 
date  than  any  other  in  the  country.  This  ia  the  Canipanian  Cumot,  sitn- 
xei  near  Cape  Misenura,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
« joint  colony  from  the  -Skihc  Cyme  in  Asia  and  from  Chalcis  in  Eubtea, 
ind  to  have  been  founded,  according  to  common  chronology,  in  B.  c.  lOoO. 
Hii  date  Li  of  course  uncertain :  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 
EKHt  ancient  Grecian  establishment  in  Italy,  and  that  a  long  period  elapsed 
liefore  any  other  Greek  colonists  were  bold  enongh  to  follow  in  the  same 
tncL  Cnnue  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  flourishing  city  in  Campania : 
»d  it  was  not  till  its  decline  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era 
ihu  Capua  rose  into  importance. 

f  £.  The  earheat  Grecian  settlement  in  Sicily  was  founded  in  b.  c.  735. 
Hm  greater  part  of  Sicily  was  then  inhabited  by  the  rude  tribes  of  Sicda 
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and  Sicanians.  The  Carthikginian  settlements  mostly  lay  od  die  vesten 
Bide  of  the  island ;  but  the  eastern  and  the  Bouthern  coasts  were  occapicd 
only  by  the  Sicels  and  Sicanians,  who  were  easily  driven  by  the  Greeks 
into  the  inlcrior  of  the  country.  The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  land, 
united  willi  the  facility  of  its  ooiuisition,  soon  attracted  numerous  cotonijta 
from  various  parts  of  Greece ;  and  there  arose  on  the  coasts  of  Sidly  a 
succession  of  flourisliing  eitjes,  of  whiirh  a  list  is  given  below,"  Of  these, 
Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  both  Dorian  colonics,  became  the  most  power 
fuL  Tlio  former  was  founded  by  the  Corinthians  in  b.  c.  734,  and  at  the 
time  of  it,*  greatest  pros]>erity  contwned  a  population  of  five  hundred  thoa- 
sand  Bou!^  and  was  surrounded  by  waits  twenty-two  miles  in  circuit  lu 
greatness,  however,  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  Gredan  history ;  and  vt 
know  scarcely  anything  of  its  affairs  till  the  usurpation  of  Gelon  in  b,  c. 
485.  Agrigentum  was  of  later  origin,  for  it  wns  not  founded  till  B.  C.  582, 
by  tlio  Dorians  of  Gela,  which  had  ilself  been  colonized  by  Rltodinns  »nd 
Cretans.  But  its  growth  was  most  rapid,  and  it  soon  rose  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  prosperity  and  power.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  ancient 
world  for  the  magnificence  of  its  public  buildings,  and  within  a  centuiy 
after  its  foundation  was  called  by  Pindar  "  the  fturest  of  mortal  aties," 
Its  early  history  only  cliuras  our  attention  on  account  of  the  despotiaii  of 


Map  of  the  cliief  Greek  Colonies  in  Slcttj. 


*  1.  Nbio?,  the  eirllent,  foanded  by  the  ChalciJlHna,  B.  c.  TSG.  2.  Syraciue,  founded 
bj  the  CorlnlhiBOB,  ■■  c.  734.  S.  I^ontini  and  Cetaoa,  rounded  by  Naios  In  Sicilv,  b.  c. 
T30.  i.  Hyblnan  Mqjarft,  founded  by  Megars.B.c  728.  6.  Qelii,  founded  bj  the  LindiMii 
iaRhode.1,  nudby  [he  Cretini,  H.c.  B90.  «.  Zancle,  BnenvanlB colled  Messann,  fouiidedbj' 
the  Cnmtcnns  nnd  Cbnlcidisng:  its  date  is  uucertiiin.  T.  Acne,  founded  by  Syraciue,  B.  c. 
884.  8.  CnsmeniB,  founded  by  Syrncuu,  B.  c.  644.  ft.  Selinue,  fonnded  by  Urblcin 
Uegnrn,  b.  c.  930.  10,  Camariun,  founded  bj  SyracuH,  B.  c  &M.  11.  Acraf^,  belter 
knoiin  by  the  Kcmnn  nnme  of  Agrigentuni,  founded  by  GeU^  B.  C.  £83.  13.  liimen, 
foanded  bv  Zuncle:  Its  ' 
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FlioIariB,  wbo  has  obCaiiied  a  proverUal  oelebrit/  as  a  cruel  and  inhumui 
tjnnL  His  exact  date  is  uncertain ;  but  he  waa  a  contemporary  of  Peisis- 
tntus  and  Cnesiis ;  and  the  conuneucemeDt  of  his  reign  ma^  perhaps  be 
placed  in  B.  c.  570.  He  is  said  to  have  burnt  alive  the  victims  of  his 
cruelty  in  a  brazen  boll ;  and  this  celebrated  instniiaent  of  torture  is  not 
odIj  Dotked  by  Pindar,  but  was  in  existence  at  Agrigenium  in  later 
limes.  He  was  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  his  neighbors,  and  ex- 
tended his  power  and  dominion  on  all  sides ;  but  hia  cruelties  rendered 
hiffl  90  abhorred  bj  the  people,  that  they  suddenly  rose  against  btni,  and 
pal  him  to  death.* 

The  prosperity  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  afierwards  received  a  severe 
AeA  from  the  hosdlities  of  the  Carthaginians ;  but  for  two  centuries  and 
a  haffaller  the  first  Greek  settlement  in  the  island  they  did  not  come  into 
cwtact  with  the  latter  people,  and  were  thus  lefl  at  liberty  to  develop  their 
Kiomxxs  without  any  opposition  from  a  foreign  power. 

i  7.  The  Grecian  cohKiies  in  Italy  began  to  be  planted  at  nearly  the 
sime  time  as  in  Sicily.  They  eventually  lined  the  whole  southern  coast, 
u  fiu"  as  Cunts  on  the  one  sea,  and  Tarentum  on  the  other.  They  even 
aupassed  those  in  Sicily  in  number  and  importance ;  and  so  numerous  and 
flourishing  did  tbey  become,  that  the  South  of  Italy  received  the  name  of 
llagna  Grsecia.  Of  these,  two  of  the  earliest  and  most  prosperous  were 
SvUiis  and  Croton,  both  situated  upon  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  and  both  of 
.ichean  origin.  Syboris  was  planted  in  B.  c.  720,  and  Crolon  in  B.  c.  710. 
Fv  two  centuries  they  seem  to  have  lived  in  harmony,  and  we  know 
ianxlj  anything  of  their  history  till  their  fatal  contest  in  b.  c.  510,  which 
oideij  in  the  ruin  of  Sybaris.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  they  were 
t*aof  the  most  flourishing  dties  in  oil  Hellas.  The  walls  of  Sybaris  cm- 
Iraxd  a  circuit  f^tax  miles,  and  those  of  Croton  were  not  less  than  twelve 
■lilH  m  drcumference ;  but  (he  former,  though  smaller,  was  the  more 
poveifiil,  since  it  possessed  a  larger  extent  of  territory  and  a  gi'eater  num- 
iKTafcokitiies,  among  which  was  the  distant  town  of  Posidonia  (Patstum), 
*bi>!e  magnificent  ruins  still  attest  its  former  greatness.  Several  native 
mtiK  became  the  subjects  of  Sybaris  and  Croton,  and  their  dominions 
tilf'ttded  across  the  Culaltrian  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea. 

Srbaris  in  particular  attained  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  wealth ;  and 
rj  inh^tants  were  so  notorious  for  their  luxury,  cfieminacy,  and  debauch- 
«T,  that  their  name  baa  become  proverbial  for  a  voluptuary  in  ancient 
■Oil  modem  times.  Many  of  the  anecdotes  recorded  of  them  bear  on  tbeir 
^  the  exaggerations  of  a  later  age ;  but  tbeir  great  wealth  is  attested  by 

*  Thtra  are  extant  oenain  Greek  letteis  ntliibuted  Co  Pluilint,  celebraled  on  accoiuit 
'' 1<  limuj  coatnrrere y  to  which  the;  gave  rise  in  modem  tinuis.  Their  genubenew 
TB  BiintaiDsd  by  Boyle  and  the  contetnporsry  icholan  of  Oxford ;  bnt  BentleT,  la  hii 
*mtlj  "  DisMttatioii  apon  the  Epiatlu  of  Phaloru,"  in  reply  to  Boyle,  proved  beyoad 
pKun  tfatt  they  •ran  the  prodncUoa  of  a  tophiat  of  a  later  age. 
15 
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the  fact,  that  Hve  thouaond  horaemen,  clothed  in  magnificent  Utire,  fixmriA 
&  part  of  the  procession  in  certain  feativals  of  the  citj,  whereas  Athens  in 
her  best  days  could  not  number  more  than  twelve  hundred  knights. 

Croton  was  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its  physicians  or  surgeoiL<, 
and  for  the  numbers  of  its  citizens  who  gained  prizes  at  the  Olpipic  games. 
Ita  goTeniment  was  an  aristocracy,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  a  senate  d 
one  thousand  perw>ns.  It  was  in  this  city  that  I'ythagoms  Bettled,  and 
founded  a  fraternity,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  tlte  following  chapter. 

The  war  between  these  two  powerful  cities  is  the  most  important  eiMit 
recorded  in  the  history  of  Magna  Grxcia.  It  arose  from  the  civil  diseen- 
Htons  of  Sybaris.  The  oligarchical  government  was  overthrown  by  a 
popular  insurrectioo,  headed  by  a  citizen  of  the  name  of  Telys,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  making  himself  despot  of  the  city.  The  leading  m^nbersoftlie 
oligarchical  party,  five  hundred  in  number,  were  driven  into  exile;  and 
when  they  took  refiige  at  Croton,  their  surrender  was  demanded  by  Tdjs, 
and  war  threatened  in  cose  of  retiisaL  This  demand  excited  the  greatest 
alarm  at  Croton,  since  the  military  strength  of  Sybarie  was  deddedlj 
superior ;  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  urgent  persuasions  of  Pythagoras 
that  the  Crotoniates  resolved  to  brave  the  vengeance  c^  their  neighboig 
rather  than  incur  the  disgrace  of  betraying  suppliants.  In  the  war  which 
followed,  Syharis  is  said  to  have  taken  the  field  with  three  htmdred  thou- 
sand men,  and  Croton  with  one  hundred  thousand, ^numbers  which  seem 
to  have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  The  Crotoniates  were  commanded  by 
Milo.  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  most  celebrated  athlete  of  bis  time^ 
and  they  were  further  reinforced  by  a  body  of  Spartans  under  the  com- 
mand of  Dorieus,  younger  brother  of  Ejng  Cleomenet,  who  was  suhog 
along  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  in  order  to  found  a  settlement  in  Sidlj. 
The  two  armies  met  on  the  banks  of-  the  river  Trais  or  Tiionto,  and  a 
bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Sybarites  were  defeated  with  pro- 
digious slaughter.  The  Crotoniates  followed  up  their  victory  by  the  cap- 
ture  of  the  city  of  Sybaris,  which  they  razed  to  the  ground ;  and  in  order 
to  obliterate  all  traces  of  it,  they  turned  the  course  of  the  river  Crsthis 
through  its  ruins  (b.  c.  510).  The  destruction  of  this  wealthy  and  power- 
till  city  excited  stiving  sympathy  through  the  Hellenic  world ;  and  the 
Milesians,  with  whom  the  Sybarites  had  always  maintained  the  most 
fHendly  connections,  shaved  their  heads  in  token  of  mourning.* 

S  8.  Of  the  numerous  other  Greek  settlements  in  the  South  rf  Italy, 
those  of  Locri,  Rhegium,  and  Tarentum  were  the  most  important. 

Lo^,  called  Epizephyrian,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Zephyrium, 
was  founded  by  a  body  of  Locrian  freebooters  from  the  mother  conntiy,in 
B.  c.  683.  Their  early  history  is  memorable  on  account  of  their  bdng  the 
firBt  Hellenic  people  who  possessed  a  body  of  written  laws.  They  ore 
said  to  have  suffered  so  greatly  from  lawlessness  and  disorder,  as  to  applj 

•  bi  a.  o.  its  tbe  Adignlsai  fonad«d  ThniU,  ntK  Ihg  rits  of  Sjbarb. 
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to  tlie  Delphic  oiade  for  advice,  and  were  thus  led  to  accept  the  ordl- 
UDcea  <^  Zalencns,  who  ia  represented  to  have  been  originally  a  ahepherd. 
His  laws  were  promnlgated  in  B.  c.  664,  forty  yean  earlier  than  those  of 
Dneo  at  Athens.  They  resembled  the  latter  in  the  severity  of  their  pun- 
yunenls ;  but  they  were  observed  for  a  long  period  by  the  Locrians,  who 
Tere  ao  averse  to  any  change  in  them,  that  whoever  proposed  a  new  law 
hid  to  appear  in  the  public  assembly  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  which 
na  inunediately  tightened  if  he  foiled  to  convince  his  feIlow-«iti£ens  of 
tbeneoesaily  of  his  propoeitiona.  Two  anecdotes  are  related  of  Zolencus, 
which  deserve  mention,  though  their  authenticity  cannot  be  guaranteed. 
His  MO  had  been  guilty  of  an  offence,  the  penalty  of  which  was  the  loss  of 
tmh  eyes :  the  father,  in  order  to  mainijin  the  law,  and  yet  save  his  son 
from  total  blindiiess,  submitted  to  th«  loss  of  one  of  hid  own  eyes.  Another 
onluuiiice  of  Zoleocus  forbade  any  citizen  to  enter  the  senate-house  in 
tnns  under  penalty  of  death.  On  a  war  suddenly  breaking  out,  Zaleucns 
UvBgieseed  his  own  law ;  and  when  his  attention  was  called  to  it  by  one 
praent,  he  replied  that  he  would  vindicalo  the  law,  and  straightway  fell 
span  his  sword. 


3iMp  of  tba  ebial  Gmek  CalndM  in  SonllMn]  Italy. 
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fiheginm,  situated  on  the  Straits  of  Messina,  opposite  Sidlj-,  was  colon- 
ized by  tlie  Chalcidians,  bnt  received  a  large  number  of  Messenians,  who 
settled  here  at  the  close  both  of  the  first  and  second  MesseDiim  (tbts, 
Anaxilas,  who  made  himself  despot  of  the  city  about  b.  c.  500,  was  of  Mes- 
senian  descent;  and  it  was  he  who  changed  the  name  <^  the  Stdliai 
Zancle  into  Hessana,  when  he  seized  the  latter  city  in  b.  c.  494. 

§  9.  Tarentum,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  which  beare  its  name, 
was  a  colony  from  Sparta,  and  was  founded  about  B.  c.  708.  During  tbe 
long  absence  of  the  Spartans  in  tbe  first  Messenian  war,  an  illegitimate 
race  of  citizens  had  been  bom,  to  whom  the  name  of  Parlheniai  (sons  of 
maidens)  was  given.  Being  not  only  treated  with  contempt  by  the  olber 
Spartans,  but  exchided  from  the  citizenship,  they  formed  a  conepiraey 
under  Fhalanthus,  one  of  their  number,  against  the  government ;  and 
when  their  plot  was  detected,  they  were  allowed  to  quit  the  country  and 
plant  a  colony  under  his  guidance.  It  was  to  these  circumstances  that 
Tarentum  owed  its  origin.  It  was  admirably  situated  for  commerce,  and 
was  the  only  town  in  tbe  gulf  which  possessed  a  perfectly  safe  hsrkir. 
Afler  the  destruction-  of  Sybaris,  it  became  the  most  powerful  and  flourisb- 
ing  city  in  Magna  Gnecia,  and  continued  to  enjoy  great  prosperity  till  ils 
subjugation  by  the  Romans.  Although  of  Spartan  origin,  it  did  not  main' 
tain  Spartan  habits ;  and  its  citizens  were  noted  at  a  later  time  for  their 
love  of  luxury  and  pleasure. 

The  cities  of  Magna  Grteda  rapidly  declined  in  power  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fiflh  century  before  the  Christian  era.  This  was  mainly 
owing  to  two  causes.  First,  the  destruction  of  Sybaris  deprived  ihc 
Greeks  of  one  of  their  most  powerful  cities,  and  of  a  territory  and  an  influ- 
ence over  the  native  papulation,  to  which  no  other  Greek  town  could  suc- 
ceed ;  and,  secondly,  they  were  now  for  the  first  time  brought  into  contact 
with  the  warlike  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  who  began  to  spread  from 
Middle  Italy  towards  the  south.  Cumte  was  taken  by  the  Samnites,  and 
Posidonia  (Ptestuni)  by  the  Lucanians ;  and  the  latter  people  in  coar^  of 
time  deprived  the  Greek  cities  of  the  whole  of  their  inland  territory. 

5  10.  The  Grecian  settlements  in  the  distant  countries  of  Gaul  and 
Spain  were  not  numerous.  The  most  celebrated  was  Massalia,  the  modern 
Marseilles,  founded  by  the  Ionic  Phocaeans  in  b.  c.  600.  It  planted  five 
colonies  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain  and  was  the  chief  Grecian  city 
in  the  sea  west  of  Italy.  Tlie  commerce  of  the  MassaUots  was  extensive, 
and  their  navy  sufficiently  powerful  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  Carthage. 
They  possessed  considerable  influence  over  the  Celtic  tribes  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, among  whom  they  diffused  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  alphabet  and  literature. 

§  11.  The  northern  coast  of  Africa  between  the  territories  of  Carthage 
and  Bgypt  was  also  occupied  by  Greek  colonists.  About  the  year  650  B.  C. 
the  Greeks  were  fi)r  the  first  time  allowed  to  settle  in  Egypt  and  to  cany 
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«i<!omiiierce  with  the  couDtiy.  Thia  privilege  they  owed  to  P^ammeti- 
lisa,  wbo  had  raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  E^^ypt  by  the  aid  of  Ionian 
Slid  Carian  mercenaries.  The  Greek  tradera  were  not  alow  in  avtuling 
ihcnuelTes  of  the  opening  of  this  new  and  important  mai^et,  and  thus 
became  acquainted  with  the  neighboring  coast  of  Africa.  Here  they 
fmnded  (he  city  of  Cyrene  about  b.  C.  630.  It  was  a  colony  from  the 
iiland  of  There  in  the  ^gean,  which  was  iUelf  a  colony  from  Sparta. 
The  sIlualioR  of  Cyrene  was  well  chosen.  It  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  range 
rf  bilk,  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  of  which  it 
commamled  a  fine  view.  These  hills  descended  by  a  succession  of  terraces 
lo  [he  port  of  the  town,  called  Apollonia.  The  chmale  was  most  salubrious, 
>nl  tbe  soil  was  distmguished  by  extraordinary  fertility.  With  these 
idraalages  Cyrene  rapidly  grew  in  wealth  and  power ;  and  its  greatness  is 
Weiied  by  the  immense  remains  which  still  mark  its  desolate  sice.  Unlike 
inojl  Grecian  colonies,  Cyrene  was  governed  by  kings  for  eight  genera- 
i\aii.  Battus,  the  founder  of  the  colony,  was  the  £ret  king  j  and  his  suo- 
c&^n  bore  alternately  the  names  of  Arcesilaiis  and  Battus.  On  the 
ifcaih  of  Arcesilaiis  IV.,  which  mast  have  happened  after  b.  c.  4C0,  royalty 
•^  aboliihed  and  a  democratical  form  of  government  established. 

Crrfne  planted  several  colonics  in  the  adjoining  district,  of  whicli 
Rirc.i,  Toonded  about  b.  c.  560,  was  the  most  important. 

1 12.  The  Grecian  settlements  in  Epeirus,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace  claim 
s  few  words. 

Tliere  were  several  Gre<aan  colonies  utuated  on  the  extern  side  of  the 
loDuD  Sea,  in  Epcinis  and  its  immediate  neighborhood.  Of  these  the 
i-land  of  CorcjfTo,  now  called  CorAi,  was  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful, 
I;  "a*  foonded  by  the  Corinthians,  about  b.  c.  700 ;  and  in  consequence  of 
c^  toiunu^rcial  activity  it  soon  became  a  formidable  rival  to  the  mother 
dtr.  Hence  a  war  broke  out  between  these  two  slates  at  an  early  period ; 
ind  the  most  ancient  naval  battle  on  record  was  the  one  fought  between 
iLtir  lieels  in  B.  c,  6C4.  The  dissensions  between  the  mother  city  and  her 
ralony  arc  frequently  mentioned  in  Grecian  history,  and  were  one  of  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  Feloponnesiaa  war.  Notwithstanding  their  quar- 
^L-,  Ihcy  jtnned  in  planting  four  Grecian  colonies  upon  the  same  line  of 
'^'U — Leucas,  Anactorium,  Apollonia,  and  Epidnmnus:  in  the  settle- 
n>Dl  of  the  two  former  the  Corinthians  were  the  principals,  and  in  that  of 
,    if-  two  Intter  the  Corcyrseans  took  the  leading  part. 

The  colonies  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace  were  very  numerous,  and  ex- 
'T^eJ  all  along  the  coast  of  the  ^gean,  of  the  Hellespont,  of  the  I'ro- 
pati^  and  of  the  Euxine,  from  the  borders  of  Thessaly  to  the  mouth  of 
'.  ■■*  Danube.  Of  these  we  can  only  glance  at  the  most  important.  The 
■■irmtg  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia  were  chiefly  founded  by  Chaicis  and 
Iretria  in  Eubiea  j  and  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  with  its  three  project- 
ed htadlaods,  was  covered  with  iheir  settlements,  and  derived  its  name 
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from  the  fonner  city.  The  Corinthiaiia  likewise  planted  a  few  cokmict  on 
this  coOBl,  of  which  Potidtea,  on  the  narrow  isthmns  of  PaUene,  moet 
deserrea  mention. 

Of  the  colonies  in  Thrace,  the  most  flonriahing  were  Selymbria  and 
Byzantium,*  both  founded  by  the  Megarians,  who  appear  as  an  eDterpiii- 
ing  maritime  people  at  an  early  period.  The^  forthest  Grecian  settlenieiit 
on  the  western  shores  of  the  Euxine  was  the  Milesian  colony  (f  Istris, 
near  the  southern  mouth  of  the  Danube. 

§  1 3.  The  preceding  surrey  of  the  Grecian  colonies  shows  the  wide  dif- 
fusion of  the  Helleoic  race  in  the  sisth  century  before  the  Christiao  era. 
Their  history  has  come  down  to  us  in  such  a  fragmentaiy  and  micaiDecled 
state,  that  it  has  been  impoaible  to  render  it  intereaUng  to  the  reader;  bat 
it  could  not  be  passed  over  endrely,  since  some  knowledge  of  the  cffigin 
and  progress  of  the  more  important  of  these  dtles  is  absolutely  oecea- 
sary,  in  order  to  understand  aright  many  subsequent  events  in  Gredaa 
hiatoiy. 

*  Tho  IbaiidBtioD  of  Bftao^nm  ia  placed  in  a.  o.  WT. 
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CHAPTER    Xm. 

niSTOBT   OP   IITERATUBE. 

1 1.  Foftdiaa  of  the  Gr«)u  in  LitenCnre.  \  3.  Greek  Eph:  Potttj  divided  into  Two 
OiMoi,  Homeric  snd  Hasiodic.  \  8.  PosniB  of  Hesiod.  f  4,  Ori^n  of  Greak  Lyrio 
Poetij.  f  6.  Archilochns.  \  6.  Simonideg  of  AmorgoB.  ^  1.  Tyrttens  and  Alcmaiu 
ta.  Aricn  uid  fitesieboras.  f  e.  Alenas  and  Siippho.  \  10.  Anacreon.  ^  11.  Tlie 
Sera  g^^  of  Gnece,  f  13.  Tbe  lonio  School  of  Philowphy.  Thalcs,  Anaximander, 
iDd  Aoaiimenes.  \  13.  Tha  Eleati6  School  of  Philosophy.  Xonopha.ua.  ^  It.  The 
Prtiugomn  School  of  Philogophy.  Life  of  Pythagoiu.  FoundatioQ  and  Sappreuioa 
DfbiigoEMtf  in  the  Cities  of  Ua^  Grscla. 

\  1.  The  perfection  which  the  Greeks  att^ed  in  literature  and  art  is 
ne  of  (he  most  etriking  features  in  the  histoiy  of  the  people.  Their 
ineOedaal  activi^  and  their  keen  t^predation  of  tbe  beautJAil  constantly 
^re  birth  to  new  forms  of  creative  genius.  There  was  an  uninterrupted 
pTvgrew  in  the  develofHnent  of  the  Grecian  mind  from  the  earliest  dawn 
of  the  history  of  the  people  to  the  downfall  of  their  political  independence; 
ml  eadi  succeeding  age  saw  the  production  of  some  of  those  master  woi^ 
aTjemas  which  have  been  the  modeband  the  admiration  of  all  subsequent 
time.  It  u  one  of  the  objects  of  the  present  work  to  trace  the  different 
ploees  of  this  intellectual  growth.  During  the  two  centuries  and  a  half 
mnprised  in  this  book,  many  species  of  composition,  in  which  the  Greeks 
^rwaris  became  pre-eminent,  were  either  imknown  or  httle  practised. 
Ik  drama  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  prose-writing,  as  a  branch  d*  p<rpn- 
WlilerBtnre,  was  only  be^nning  to  he  cultivated;  but  epic  poetry  had 
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reached  ita  culminating  point  at  the  commencement  of  this  epoch,  and 
throughout  the  whole  period  the  lyric  muae  shone  with  undiminished  1m- 
tre.  It  is  therefore  to  these  two  species  of  composition  tluU  our  attcndon 
will  he  more  particularly  directed  on  the  present  occasion. 

§  2.  There  were  in  antiquity  two  lai^  colleetiona  of  epic  poetry.  Tlie 
one  comprised  poems  relating  to  the  great  events  and  enterpriaeeofihe  Hc' 
roic  Age,  and  characterized  iiy  a  certain  poetical  unity ;  the  other  incluiicd 
works  tamer  in  cliaracler  and  more  desultory  in  their  mode  of  treatmenf, 
containing  the  genealogies  of  men  and  gods,  narratives  of  the  exploits  oi 
separate  heroes,  and  descriptions  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  The 
poems  of  the  former  class  passed  under  the  name  of  Homer;  white  Ibo^e 
of  the  latter  were  in  the  same  general  way  ascribed  to  Hesiod.  The 
former  were  the  productions  of  the  Ionic  and  .^lolic  rainstrels  in  Asia 
ibDnor,  among  whom  Homer  stood  pre-eminent  and  eclipsed  tlie  brightnc^^ 
of  the  rest ;  the  latter  were  the  compositions  of  a  school  of  bards  in  Ihe 
neighborhood  of  Mount  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  among  whom  in  like  manner 
Hesiod  enjoyed  Ibe  greatest  celebrity.  Tlie  poems  of  both  schools  were 
composed  in  the  hexameter  metre  and  in  a  similar  dialect ;  but  they  dif- 
fered widely  in  almost  every  other  feature.  Of  the  Homeric  poems,  tuid 
of  the  celebrated  controversy  to  which  they  have  given  rise  in  modem 
times,  we  have  already  s[H>ken  at  length  :  •  it  therefore  only  remains  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  those  ascribed  to  Hesiod. 

§  3.  Three  works  have  come  doim  to  us  bearing  (he  name  of  Hesiod,— 
the  "  Works  and  Days,"  the  "  Theogony,"  and  a  description  of  the  "  SliieU 
of  Hercules."  The  first  two  were  generally  considered  in  antiquity  as  the 
genuine  productions  of  Hesiod  ;  but  the  "  Shield  of  Hercules  "  and  ihc 
other  Ilesiodic  poems  were  admitted  to  be  the  eomjjositions  of  other  poets 
of  his  school.  Many  ancient  critics,  indeed,  believed  the  "  Works  and 
Days  "  to  be  flie  only  genuine  work  of  Hesiod,  and  their  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  most  modem  scholars.  Of  Hesiod  himself  there  arc  various 
legends  related  by  later  writers  ;  but  wc  Icam  from  his  on-n  poem  tliat  he 
was  a  native  of  Ascra,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  to  which 
his  father  liad  migrated  from  the  iEolian  Cyme  in  Asia  Minor.  He  fiir- 
ther  tells  us,  that  he  gained  the  prize  at  Chalcis  in  a  poetical  contest ;  and 
that  he  was  robbed  of  a  fair  share  of  his  heritage  by  the  unrighteous  de- 
cision of  judges  who  had  been  bribed  by  his  brother  Perses.  The  latter 
became  aftcnvards  reduced  in  circumstances,  and  applied  to  his  brother 
for  relief;  and  it  is  to  him  that  Hesiod  addresses  his  didactic  poem  of  the 
"  Works  and  Days,"  in  which  he  lays  down  various  moral  and  social  max- 
ims for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct  and  his  life.  It  contains  an  interest- 
ing representation  of  the  feelings,  habits,  and  superstitions  of  the  rural 
population  of  Greece  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  hence  enjoyed  at  all  periods 

•  See  Chap.  V. 
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gnat  popniarily  among  thiB  class.  At  Sparta,  on  the  contraiy,  where  war 
Tta  deemed  the  only  occupation  worthy  of  a  freeman,  the  poems  of  Hesiod 
nre  held  in  contempt.  Cleomenes  called  him  the  bard  of  the  Helots,  in 
coQtrast  with  Homer,  the  delight  of  the  warrior.  Sespecting  the  date  of 
Hesiod  nothing  certain  can  be  affirmed.  Most  ancient  authoritiea  make 
him  a  ronlemporary  of  Homer  ;  but  modem  writers  usually  suppose  him 
to  have  flourished  two  or  three  generations  later  than  the  poet  of  the  Hiad 
and  ihe  Odyssey. 

i  4.  The  commencement  of  Greek  lyric  poetry  as  a  cultivated  species 
of  compo^tion  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  before  the 
Qirif-tiau  onu  In  the  Ionic  and  .^Bolic  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the 
Doric  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  an  advancing  civilization  and  an  enlarged 
eiperience  had  called  into  existence  new  thoughts  and  fcehnga,  and  BUp- 
pBed  new  subjects  for  the  Muae.  At  the  same  time  epic  poetry,  after 
rcnchii^  its  climax  of  excellence  in  the  Diad  and  in  the  Odyssey,  had  fall- 
en into  the  hands  of  inferior  bards.  The  national  genius,  however,  was 
^  in  all  the  bloom  and  vigor  of  its  youth  ;  and  the  decay  of  epic  min- 
Etrelfy  only  stimulated  it  nune  vigorously  to  present  in  a  new  style  of 
poetry  the  new  circumstances  and  feelings  of  the  age.  The  same  desire 
of  diange,  and  ot  adapting  the  subjects  of  poetry  to  the  altered  condition 
rf  society,  was  of  itself  sufBcient  to  induce  poets  to  vary  the  metre  ;  but 
the  more  immediate  cause  of  this  alteration  was  the  improvement  of  the 
art  of  music  by  the  Lesbian  Terpander  and  others,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Hventh  century  B.  c.  The  lyric  poems  of  the  Greeks  were  composed,  not 
fcrasoUtary  reader  in  his  chamber,  but  to  be  sung  on  festive  occasions, 
cktier  public  or  private,  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  musical  instrument 
Hence  there  was  a  necessary  connection  between  the  arts  of  music  and  of 
poetry ;  and  an  improvement  In  the  one  led  to  a  corresponding  improve- 
niat  in  the  other. 

h  would  be  impossible  to  pass  under  review  the  numerous  varieties  of 
Grecian  lyric  song,  and  to  point  out  all  the  occasions  which  called  into 
requisition  the  aid  of  the  poet.  It  is  sufficient  to  state,  in  general,  that  no 
hnportant  event  either  in  the  public  or  private  life  of  a  Greek  could  dis- 
p«iK  with  this  accompaniment ;  and  that  the  song  was  equally  needed  to 
joleinnize  the  worship  of  the  gods,  to  cheer  the  march  to  battle,  or  to  enli- 
ven the  festive  board.  The  lyric  poetry  belonging  to  the  brilliant  period  of 
Greek  literature  treated  in  this  book  has  almost  entirely  perished,  and  all 
that  we  possess  of  it  consists  of  a  few  songs  and  isolated  fragments.  Suf- 
Soenl,  however,  remains,  to  enable  ns  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  surpassing 
eieellence,  and  to  regret  the  more  bitterly  the  irreparable  loss  we  have 
aisttioed.  It  is  only  necessary  in  this  work  to  call  attention  to  the  most 
iliitiaguishcd  mnstera  of  the  lyric  song,  and  to  iUuslrate  their  genius  by  a 
few  specimens  of  their  renuuns. 

1 5.  The  great  satirist  Archilochus  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  moat 
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ceUbratetl  of  all  the  lyric  poets.  He  DonriBbed  about  the  year  700  b.  c. 
His  extraordiaaiy  poetical  genius  is  attested  by  the  unanimoua  voice  <i 
antiquity,  which  placed  turn  on  a.  level  with  Homer.  He  was  the  fini 
Greek  poet  who  composed  iambic  verses  according  to  fixed  rules ;  the  ia 
Tendon  (rf  the  elegy  is  ascribed  to  him  as  well  as  to  Odlinus ;  and  he  also 
struck  out  many  other  new  paths  in  poetry.  His  &me<  however,  rests 
chiefly  on  bis  terrible  satires,  composed  in  the  iambic  metre,"  in  which  he 
gave  vent  to  the  bitterness  of  a  disappointed  man.  He  was  poor,  Ihe  sod 
of  a  slave  mother,  and  therefore  held  in  contempt  in  his  native  land.  He 
had  been  a  snitor  to  Neobule,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lycambes,  who  fiist 
promised  and  afterwards  refused  to  give  his  daughter  to  the  poet  En- 
raged at  this  treatment  he  held  up  the  &mily  to  public  scorn,  jn  an  iambic 
poem,  accusing  Lycambes  of  perjury  and  his  daughters  of  the  most  absn- 
doned  profligacy.  Hia  lampoons  produced  such  an  effect,  Uiat  the  daugh- 
ters of  Lycambes  are  said  to  have  hanged  themselves  through  shame- 
Discontented  at  heme,  the  poet  acctanpanied  a  colony  to  Thaaos ;  but  he 
vas  not  more  happy  in  his  adopted  country,  which  he  frequently  attacks 
in  his  satires.  He  passed  a  great  part  of  lus  life  in  wandering  in  other 
countries,  and  at  length  fell  in  a  battle  between  the  Parians  aod  Kaxians. 
The  following  lines  of  Archilodius,  addressed  to  his  own  soul,  exhibit  at 
the  same  time  the  higher  attributes  4^  his  style,  and  his  own  morbid  ph^ 
losophy : — 

"  Soul,  1117  soul,  with  belplaes  sorrowi  orerlsden  aod  diBtrnn^t, 
Besr  Cliee  firmly,  and  to  liattile  hoatt  a  maoly  breast  oppose ; 
When  the  fiteinan'i  ahafte  Toll  thickest,  motionleM  thy  poet  maintain; 
If  vlolorioni,  yield  thee  not  to  open  triotnph  OTermnch, 
Nor,  if  conquered,  cut  tliee  proalnte,  nor  at  homs  thy  lot  bewail, 
But  Id  pleasaras  take  thy  pleasonce  ajid  In  evils  bear  thy  pain 
Kot  (00  much,  but  understand  therh<rthm  that  governs  mortal  mea."f 

§  6.  Simonides  of  Amorgos,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  mote 
celebrated  namesake  of  Ceos,  was  a  contemporary  of  Archilochus,  with 
whom  he  shu^s  the  honor  of  inventing  the  iambic  metre.  He  was  bom 
in  SamoSfbut  led  a  colony  to  the  neighboring  island  of  Amoigos,  where  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  ia  the  earliest  of  the  gnomic  poels, 
or  moralists  in  verse.  The  most  important  of  his  extant  works  is  a  satiri- 
cal poem  "  On  Women,"  in  which  he  describes  their  various  characters. 
In  order  to  give  a  livelier  image  of  the  female  ciiaracter  he  derives  their 
different  qualities  from  the  variety  of  their  oripn ;  the  cunning  woman  being 
formed  from  the  fox,  the  talkative  woman  from  the  d<^,  the  uncleanly  wo- 
man from  the  swine,  and  so  on.  The  following  is  a  spedmen  of  the  poem :  — 
"  Kent  in  tbe  lot  a  gallant  dune  we  see, 

Spmog  from  a  mare  of  noble  pedigree.  ~  - 

No  servile  work  her  spirit  proud  can  brook; 

Her  bands  were  never  taught  to  bake  or  cook; 
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Tha  v^MiT  of  the  oven  nuUies  her  ill ; 

She  Monu  to  emptj  slopa  or  turn  the  mill. 

No  bouBebold  iruhtnga  her  fdr  skin  debet, 

Her  own  abhitloas  u«  her  chief  solace. 

Thrae  batbi  ■  da?,  with  balnu  and  p«rftiiDea  ran, 

Be(n^  bet  Under  limbs:  her  long  rkh  h^ 

Each  dms  >ba  combs,  and  decks  irlth  bJaomiiig  Ooiren 

Ho  spooM  mora  fit  than  she  the  idle  boon 

Of  wealth?  lords  or  khigs  to  recreate, 

And  pact  the  apleodqr  of  their  coartl?  state. 

For  men  of  hambler  Hrt,  no  better  guide, 

HesTen,  In  its  wrath,  to  min  can  proride."  * 

S  7.  Tfrtffius  and  AlcmBm  were  the  two  great  lyric  poete  of  Spart^ 
though  neitber  of  tfaem  wae  a  native  of  LacedEemon.  The  peraonal  his- 
tory of  TyrtceoB,  and  his  warlike  songs,  which  roused  the  faJnting  courage 
of  Ibe  Spartans  during  the  second  Messenian  war,  have  already  occupied 
oar  UteidiiHi.t  Al'''";^^!  -vtaa  ori^nally  a  Ljdian  slave  in  a  Spartan  &im- 
ly,  and  was  emandpated  by  his  master.  He  lived  from  about  b.  C.  670  to 
6U  i  and  most  of  his  poems  were  composed  in  the  period  which  followed 
the  concliiBion  of  the  second  Messenian  war.  They  partake  of  the  char- 
aeter  of  this  period,  which  was  one  of  repose  and  enjoyment  afler  the 
&(jgtK8  and  perils  of  war.  Many  of  his  sougs  celebrate  the  pleasures  of 
good  eating  and  drinking ;  but  the  more  important  were  intended  to  be 
EDDg  by  a  choms  at  the  public  festivals  of  Sparta.  His  descriptitm  of 
Is"^fat  is  one  <^  the  most  striking  remiuns  of  his  genius :  — ■ 
"  Now  o'er  the  drmnj  earth  still  Night  prevails. 

Cahu  sleep  the  moimtaiiv-tops  and  shadj  vales, 

The  ragged  cliSa  and  hollow  glens; 

The  wild  beasts  slumber  hi  tltflr  dens. 

The  cattle  oo  (he  hilL    Deep  io  the  sea 

The  countless  finny  race  and  monster  brood 

Tranquil  repose.    Even  the  busy  bee 

Forgets  her  daily  toiL    The  silent  wood 

No  more  with  noisy  hum  of  insect  rings', 

And  all  the  feathersd  tribea,  by  gentle  sleep  sabdnsd. 

Boost  in  the  glade,  and  hang  their  drooping  wings."  * 

{8.  Althougb  choral  poetry  was  successfiilly  cultivated  by  Alcman,  it 
nceived  its  chief  improvements  from  Arion  and  Stesichoms.  Both  of  these 
poets  omiposed  for  a  trained  body  of  men ;  while  the  poems  of  Alcman 
wtK  song  by  the  popular  chorus. 

Arioa  was  a  native  of  Methymna  in  Lesbos,  and  spent  a  great  part  of 
Us  life  at  the  court  of  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  who  began  to  reign 
B.  c.  625.  Nothing  is  known  gf  his  life  beyond  the  beauti&l  story  of  his 
(sope  &om  the  s^ors  with  whom  he  sailed  from  Sicily  to  Corinth.  On 
OK  occa^on,  thus  runs  the  story,  Arion  went  to  Siuly  to  take  part  in  a 
musical  contest.  He  won  the  prize,  and,  laden  with  presents,  he  embarked 
b  a  Corintbian  ship  U^  return  to  hb  friend  Feriauder.     The  rude  sailora 

*  TiMuOated  b;  Cdnwl  Hue.  t  See  above,  p.  Tt. 
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coveted  hia  treasures,  and  meditated  his  murder.  After  imploring  ttem  in 
Tain  to  spare  his  life,  he  obtained  permission  to  play  for  the  last  time  <m 
his  beloved  lyre  In  festal  attire  he  placed  himself  on  the  prow  of  ibe 
TCBsel,  invoked  (he  gods  in  inspired  strains,' and  then  threw  himEelf  into 
the  sea.  But  many  song-loving  dolphins  had  assembled  round  the  vessel, 
and  one  of  them  How  took  the  bard  ou  ila  back,  and  carried  him  to  Tiew- 
rum,  frotn  whence  he  returned  to  Corinth  in  safely,  and  related  his  adven- 
ture to  Periander.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Corinthian  vessel,  Periander 
inquired  of  the  ssulors  after  Arion,  who  replied  that  he  had  remained  behind 
at  Tarentura ;  but  when  Arion,  at  the  bidding  of  Periander,  came  forwaid, 
the  sailors  owned  their  guilt,  and. were  punished  a<:cording  to  their  do^rt 
In  later  times  there  existed  at  TEenarum  a  bronze  monument  representing 
Arion  riding  on  a  dolphin.  The  great  improvement  in  lyric  poedy 
ascribed  to  Arion  is  the  invention  of  the  Dithyramb.  This  was  a  choral 
song  and  dance  in  iionor  of  the  god  Dionysus,  and  existed  in  a  rude  form 
even  at  an  earlier  lime.  Arion,  however,  converted  it  into  an  elaborate 
composition,  sung  and  danced  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  persons  spedally  trained 
for  the  purpose.  Dithyramb  is  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of  [(oelry, 
since  it  was  the  germ  from  which  sprung  at  a  later  time  the  magnificent 
productions  of  the  tragic  Muse  at  Athens. 

StesichoruB  was  a  native  of  Himera  in  Sicily,  He  is  said  to  have  been 
.  bom  in  B.  c.  G32,  to  have  flourished  about  b,  c.  608,  and  to  have  died  in 
B.  C.  560,  He  traveUed  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  and  was  buried  in  Calana, 
where  his  grave  was  shown  near  a  gate  of  the  city  in  later  times.  He  in- 
troduced such  great  improvements  into  the  Greek  chorus,  that  he  is  fre- 
quently described  as  the  inventor  of  choral  poetry.  He  was  the  first  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  choral  song,  which  had  consisted  previously  of 
nothing  more  than  one  uniform  stanza,  by  dividing  it  into  the  Strophi.'. 
the  Aniislrophe,  and  the  Epodus,  —  the  lum,  the  return,  and  the  rest, 

§  9.  Aleteus  and  Sappho  were  both  natives  of  Mytilene,  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  and  flourished  about  B.C.  610-680.  Their  songs  were  com- 
posed for  a  single  voice,  and  not  for  the  chorus,  and  each  of  them  was  the 
inventor  of  a  new  metre,  which  bears  the  inventor's  name,  and  is  familiar 
to  us  in  the  well-known  odes  of  Horace.  Their  poetry  was  the  warm  onl- 
pouring  of  the  writers'  inmost  feelings,  and  presents  the  lyric  poetry  of  the 
.^kilians  at  its  highest  point. 

Of  the  life  of  Alcieus  we  have  several  interesting  partieulara.  He 
fought  in  the  war  between  the  Athenians  and  MytiIena;aBS  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Sigeum  (n.  c.  606),  and  incurred  the  disgrace  of  leaving  his  aims 
behind  him  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  enjoyed,  notwithstanding,  the  repu- 
tation of  a  brave  and  skilful  warrior,  and  bis  house  is  described  by  himself 
as  furnished  with  the  weapons  of  war  rather  than  with  the  instruments  of 
his  art  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  his  native  state, 
and  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  aristocralical  party,  to  which  he 
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belonged  by  birUi.  When  the  nobles  n'cre  driven  into  exile,  he  endear 
ored  to  cheer  their  spirits  hj  a  number  of  moat  animated  odes,  full  of 
invectiTea  agsinst  the  popular  part^  and  its  leaders.  In  order  to  oppose 
(be  alteiapte  of  the  exiled  nobles,  PitXocus  n'as  unanimously  chosen  by  the 
people  as  .^Bynmetcs  or  Dictator.  He  held  his  office  for  ten  years  (s.  c> 
589  -  679),  and  during  that  time  he  defeated  all  the  eiforts  of  the  exiles, 
sod  establivhed  the  constitution  on  a  popular  basis.  When  Alcieus  per- 
ceived that  all  hope  of  restoratiou  to  his  native  countiy  was  gone,  he 
tiBTeUed  into  Egypt  and  other  lands.  The  fragments  of  his  poems  which 
remain,  and  the  excellent  imitations  by  Horace,  enable  us  to  understand 
fonething  of  their  character.  Those  which  have  received  the  highest 
pnise  are  his  warlike  odes,*  of  which  we  hare  a  specimen  in  the  following 
description  of  his  palace  halls :  — 

"  From  floor  to  roof  the  spncioua  palaM  b«U> 
GUlteririth  wnr's  arrayj 
Villi  bnmiehed  met&l  clad,  ths  lofty  walb 

Boua  like  the  bright  noondft;. 
There  white-plamed  helmeta  iutng  from  mflnj  a  imjT, 

Above  in  thrsaceaing  tow ; 
Sleel-guniBhed  tunica,  and  broad  coats  of  mall. 

Spread  o'ec  the  space  beluw. 
CholcidiaD  blades  enow,  uid  belta,  are  hers, 

Greavas  aod  embUzooed  shields; 
Well-tried  prolectora  frcnn  the  hosUle  spear 

On  ojher  butile-flelds. 
Wth  lbe»B  good  helps  onr  work  of  war's  begno; 
With  tbaae  our  victory  mast  be  wou."  t 

In  some  of  his  poems  Alca3us  described  the  hardships  of  exile,  and  tbo 
peiilg  he  encountered  in  his  wanderings  by  land  and  by  sea ;  t  yioie  in 
odiers  he  sang  of  the  pleasnres  of  love  and  of  wine. 

St^pho,  the  contemporary  of  Alcieua,  whom  he  addresses  as  "  the 
Tiolet-tiaired,  spotless,  sweetly-smiling  Sappho,"  was  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Greek  poetesses.  The  ancient  writers  agree  in  expressing  tlie  most  un- 
bounded admiration  for  her  poetry;  Plato  in  an  extant  epigram  calls  her 
the  tenth  Muse ;  and  it  b  related  of  Solon,  that,  on  hearing  for  the  first 
tine  the  redtal  of  one  of  her  poems,  he  prayed  that  he  might  not  see 
death  until  he  had  committed  it  to  memory.  Of  the  events  of  her  life  we 
have  scarcely  any  information  ;  and  the  common  story  that,  being  in  love 
with  Phaon  and  finding  her  love  unrequited,  she  leaped  down  from  the 
Leocadian  rock,  seems  to  have  been  an  invention  of  later  times.  At 
Ujtilene  Sappho  was  the  centre  of  a  female  literary  society,  the  members 
tf  which  were  her  pupils  in  poetry,  fashion,  and  gallantly.     Ifodem 

*  "  Alcad  TDin»cea  Camenc"  — Hue.  Cdrm.  i*.  B.  T. 
by  Colonel  More. 

plmiiu  aareo, 
plactro  dura  navia, 
m  Ibgs  ouhi,  dura  bellL"  —  ^a.  CarM.  ii- 13^  M. 
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writers  have  indeed  attempted  to  prove  that  the  moral  character  irf  Sappba 
was  &ee  from  all  reproach,  and  that  her  tenderness  was  as  pure  as  it  m 
glowing;  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  extant  fragmenta  ofberpoetij 
without  being  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  female  who  coold 
write  Bucii  verses  could  not  be  the  pure  and  virtuoas  woman  which  her 
modem  apologists  pretend.  Her  poems  were  chieflj  amatoty,*  and  Ifae 
most  important  of  the  fragments  which  have  I>een  preserved  is  a  msgmft- 
cent  ode  to  the  Goddess  of  Love.  In  several  of  Sappho's  fragments  ve 
perceive  the  exquisite  taste  with  which  she  employed  images  dratra  fimn 
nature,  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  beautiful  line  imitated  bj 

"  0  Bnpenut  thou  bringest  all  thliig«."t 
S  10.  Anacreon  is  the  last  Ijrric  poet  of  this  period  who  claims  our 
attentioa.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Ionian  city  of  Teoa.  He  spent  put  li 
his  life  at  Semos,  under  the  patronage  of  Folycrates,  in  whose  praise  he 
wrote  many  stxigs.  After  the  death  of  this  despot  (b.  c.  522),  he  went  to 
Athens,  at  the  invitation  of  Hipparchus,  who  sent  a  galley  of  fifly  oan  to 

*  "  Spliat  adhDO  amor 
TlvDBtqna  commjui  caloras 
£alia  Sdibns  pnelJn."  —  Boa.  Cbm.  It.  9, 10. 
f  Tbe  chsTgo  bronght  Bguiuit  S^pho  an  DnnuCainod  by  a  porttcle  of  contcEDponrj' 
ptooC    Ths  wahn  tone  of  a  part  oT  bar  poetry  cannot  (aMj  be  used  to  impeach  ber  penoul 
chancier.    The  ttorie*  of  her  paoion  for  Phaoii,  and  of  her  having  taken  the  leap  from  the 
Leooadian  ollff,  bj  way  of  a  wateiM:ura  for  disappointed  love,  are  the  invuitioni  of  ■  later 
■gB,  and  are  not  alladed  to  by  any  oontempomry  anthority.    The  Roman  poets,  putico- 
iHly  Oyld,  six  hundred  years  after  tbe  death  of  Sappho,  took  np  and  exaggerated  &t  Kan- 
dala  of  the  Attio  comedians,  irith  whoin  a  bniiesqne  Sappbo  irai  a  stock  character,  abaiit 
as  rnnah  like  the  real  p«son  as  tbe  Socistea  of  the  Clouds  rasemblte  the  phUoaopbar  wbo 
died  a  martyr  to  Virtue. 

There  is  a  patHge  tn  Aristc'a  (Khet.  I.  S)  when  he  qnotw  mom  Udw  Itoa  a  potD 
addreued  by  Aious  to  Sapptin,  and  her  reply. 

"  Jlcam,  I  fUn  would  apeak,  but  shame  withholds  my  tongue. 
"  Beffko,  If  love  of  good  or  noble  alnu  tmpellod  thee, 

Xar  ill  thy  toogna  wen  Btmggliiig  to  declare, 
Shame  waald  not,  seated  in  thine  eyes,  have  held  thee, — 
Thou  wonldst  have  spoken  out  thj  pnrpoee  fklr." 
This  i«  not  the  style  in  wbloh  a  wanton  would  haTS  been  woed,  or  would  have  answered  I 
poet  like  Alcieus.    SevBral  other  oamei  are  mentioned  In  disieputable  counectiDo  with  ben, 
by  the  ancient  tibellan.    But  Archilocbut  died  befrav  Sappho  was  bom  j  Hlpponas  was  bom 
alter  Sappho  died  ;  Anacreon  was  two  yean  old  when  Sappbowu  forty-eight  j — and  tbsse 
are  the  only  peiaona  apecified  as  having  boon  her  loven.    Mr.  Mure,  however,  wtio  examiiM 
the  evidence  with  the  metaphytlcal  acutonesa  characteristic  of  lils  natiaii,  dsoldea  the  cat* 
against  the  aociued.    Professor  Voiger  believn  the  story  of  hei  lore  aSair  with  Fhaon,  aol 
the  Lencadian  tenp,  tbongb  be  admits  she  must  have  been  at  least  forty  yean  did.    As  lo 
the  impioliabllity  of  ber  being  so  desperately  enamored,  at  that  sober  and  respectable  iff, , 
with  young  Pbaon,  wlio  seems  to  have  been  troubled  with  wbat  old  Ur.  Weller  calls  "ht- ' 
adwccteot  oaptiwadon,"  the  learned  PiDfnsar  says,  "  We  are  not  without  example*  of 
•Iderly  ladies  hi  love  with  young  gantlemen,  and  young  gentlemon  not  iu  love  witb^ddtrty 
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ftfah  Ittm.  He  remuned  at  AtheDs  till  the  assassination  of  Hipparcbos 
(b-C.  514),  when  he  is  supposed  to  have  returned  to  Teoe.  The  unirer- 
hJ  tradhion  of  antiquity  represents  Anacreon  as  a  consummate  volup- 
tDBTy;  and  his  poems  prove  the  truth  of  the  tradition.  He  sings  of  lore 
ud  wine  with  hearty  good-will,  and  we  see  in  him  the  luxury  of  the 
Ionian  inflamed  hy  the  fervor  of  the  poet  His  death  was  worthy  of  his 
He,  if  we  may  believe  the  account  that  he  was  choked  by  a  grape-stone. 
Only  a  few  genuine  fragments  of  his  poems  have  come  don-n  to  us,  for 
tbe  odes  ascribed  to  him  are  now  universally  admitted  to  be  spurious. 

ill.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ  literary 
celebrity  in  Greece  was  delusively  confined  to  the  poets ;  but  at  the  com- 
meacement  of  the  following  century  there  sprang  up  in  different  ports  of 
Greece  a  uainber  of  men  who,  under  the  name  of  the  Seven  Sages, 
became  distinguished  ibr  their  practical  sagacity  and  wise  sayings  or 
maxims.  Their  names  are  differently  given  in  the  various  popular  cata- 
lognes ;  but  those  most  generally  admitted  to  the  honor  are  Solon,  Thales, 
I^tlacus,  Periander,  Cleobolus,  Ghilo,  and  Bias.  Most  of  these  persmi- 
iges  were  actively  engaged  in  the  af&irs  of  pubhc  life,  and  exercised  great 
influenoe  npcn  their  contemporaries.  They  were  the  authors  of  the  cele- 
brated mottoes  inscribed  ia  bier  days  in  the  Delphian  temple, — "  Know 
thyself"  —  "  Nothing  too  much," — "  Know  thy  opportunity," — "  Surety- 
diip  is  the  precursor  of  ruin." 

Of  Scdoo,  the  legislator  of  AUiens,  and  of  Periander,  the  despot  of 
Corinth,  we  have  already  spoken  at  length ;  and  Thales  will  presently 
eliim  our  notice  as  the  founder  of  Grecian  philosophy. 

Pittacns  has  been  men^ned  in  connection  with  the  life  of  Alcseus,  as 
Ike  wise  and  virtuona  ruler  of  Mytilene,  who  resigned  the  sovereign  power 
irtuck  his  fellow-dozens  had  voluntarily  conferred  upon  him,  after  estsbtish- 
isg  piditicai  order  in  thestate.  TTie  maxima  attributed  to  him  illustrate  the 
loiable  features  of  his  character.  He  pronounced  "  the  greatest  blessing 
which  a  man  can  enjoy  to  be  the  power  of  doing  good  " ;  that  "  the  most 
eagaciaiis  man,  was  he  who  foresaw  the  approach  of  misfortune "  j  "  the  , 
brsFcst  man,  he  who  knew  how  to  bear  it " ;  that  "  victory  sliould  never 
be  stained  by  blood  " ;  and  that  "  pardon  was  often  a  more  effectual  check 
on  crime  than  punishment.** 

Cleobulus  was  despot  of  Lindus,  in  the  island  of  Bhodes,  and  is  only 
knoini  by  his  pithy  sayings.  He  taught  that  "  a  man  should  never  leave 
lu«  dwelling  without  considering  well  what  he  was  about  to  do,  or  re-enter 
it  without  reflecting  on  what  he  had  done";  and  that  "it  was  fbUy  in  a 
btEband  either  to  fondle  or  reprove  his  wife  in  company." 

Chibi,  of  Sparta,  had  filled  the  office  of  Ephor  in  bis  native  city,  and 
lu  daughter  was  married  to  the  Spartan  king,  Demaratus.  When  asked 
what  were  the  three  most  difficult  things  in  a  man's  life,  he  replied :  "  To 
Wp  a  secret,  lo  forgive  injuries,  and  to  make  a  pn^table  use  of  leisure 
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Bias,  of  Priene  in  Imiia,  appears  to  have  been  the  lal«st  of  the  Seven 
Sages,  since  he  was  alive  at  the  FerBian  conquest  cf  the  lomsn  dties. 
The  following  arc  specimens  of  hi?  maxims :  he  declared  "  the  most  imiiH^ 
tunnle  of  all  men  to  be  the  man  who  knows  not  hon-  to  bear  misforuine '' ; 
tliAt  "  a  man  should  be  slow  in  making  up  his  mind,  but  ewifl  in  ciecuiing 
his  decisions  " ;  tluU  "  a  man  should  lemper  his  love  for  his  friends  hj  Ibp 
reflection  that  tliey  might  some  day  become  his  enemies,  and  modprate  tis 
hatred  of  his  enemies  by  the  reflection  that  they  might  some  day  bocpme 
his  friends."  When  overtaken  by  a  storm  on  a  voyage  with  a  dissolute 
crew,  and  hearing  them  offer  up  prayers  for  their  safety,  he  advised  them 
rather  "to  be  silent,  lest  Ihe  gods  should  discover  that  ihey  were  at  ewl" 

§  12.  The  history  of  Greek  philosophy  begins  with  Thales  of  Miletu=, 
who  was  bom  about  b.  c.  6iO,  and  died  in  5oO,  at  the  age  of  90.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Ionic  school  of  philosophy,  and  to  him  were  traced  Ibe 
first  beginnings  of  geometry  and  astronomy.  The  main  doctrine  of  ki? 
philosophical  system  was,  that  water,  or  fluid  substance,  waa  the  sin^'ie 
original  element  from  which  everything  came,  and  into  which  everjtbiiig 
returned. 

Anaximonder,  the  successor  of  Thalcs  in  Uie  Ionic  school,  lired  from 
B.  c.  GIO  to  547.  He  was  distingui^ed  for  his  knowle^e  of  aEtronom^ 
and  geography,  and  la  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  use  of 
the  sun-dial  into  Greece.  He  wna  also  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  writers  in 
prose,  in  which  he  composed  a  geographical  treatise.  He  is  further  said 
to  have  constructed  a  chart  or  map  to  accompany  this  worii ;  and  to  ttls 
account  we  may  give  the  more  credence,  since  in  the  century  after  hb 
death,  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  the  Ionian  Aristagoras  sliowed  to  ilic 
Spartan  Gleomcncs  "a  tablet  of  copper,  upon  which  was  inscribed  erccy 
known  part  of  the  habitable  world,  the  seas,  and  tlie  rivers." 

Anoximenes,  the  third  in  the  series  of  the  Ionian  philosophcis,  lived  a 
little  later  than  Anaximonder.  He  endeavored,  like  Thales,  lo  derive  the 
origin  of  all  materiiU  tilings  from  a  single  element ;  and,  according  to  tus 
theory,  air  was  the  source  of  life.  In  like  manner,  Heracleitus  of  Epbcsuj, 
who  flourbJied  about  B.  c.  513,  regarded  fire  or  heat  aa  the  primary  form 
of  all  matter ;  and  theories  of  a  similar  nature  were  held  by  other  philoso- 
phers of  this  schooL 

A  new  path  was  struck  out  by  Anossgoras  of  Claaomenv,  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Ionic  philosophers.  Anasagoras  was  bom  in  b,  c.  499. 
and  consei^uently  his  life,  strictly  speaking,  belongs  to  the  next  period  of 
Grecian  history ;  but  we  mention  him  here  in  order  to  complete  our  account 
of  the  Ionic  schooL  He  came  to  Athens  in  480  b.  c,  being  then  only  in 
his  twentieth  year.  Though  he  inherited  a  considerable  property  from  his 
father,  he  resigned  it  all  to  his  relatives,  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  philosophy.  He  continued  to  teach  at  Athens  for  thirty  years,  and 
numbered  among  his  hearers  Pericles,  Socrates,  and  Euripides.  He 
abandcmed  the  system  of  his  predecessors,  and,  instead  of  r^ardifig  some 
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deaattarj  form  of  uuitter  as  the  origin  of  all  things,  he  conceived  it 
Eqireme  mind  or  intelligence,*  distinct  {rom  the  mible  worid,  to  have  im- 
puted form  and  order  to  the  chaos  of  nature.  These  iunovatioas  afforded 
ibe  Athenians  a  pretext  for  indicting  Anazagoras  d  impiety,  though  it  is 
pnbable  that  his  cMmection  with  Pericles  was  the  real  cause  of  that  pro- 
ceeding It  was  only  through  the  influence  and  eloquence  of  Periclea  that 
be  w»  not  put  to  death ;  but  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents 
U)d  quit  Athens.  The  philosopher  retired  to  Lampsacus,  where  he  died 
Jt  ihe  Bge  of  seventy-two. 

{ 13.  ILe  second  school  of  Greek  philosophy  was  the  Eleadc,  which 
derived  its  name  from  Elea  or  Velia,  a  Greek  colony  on  the  western  const 
o[  Southern  Italy.  It  was  founded  by  Xeoophanea  of  Colophon,  who  fled 
toEleaon  the  conquest  of  his  native  land  by  the  Peruana.  He  conceived 
tbe  lAole  of  nature  to  be  God,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  as  ab(mr 
intble  the  Homeric  descriptions  <^  the  gods.  His  phiknophical  system 
na  devekiped  in  the  succeeding  century  by  his  successors,  Parmenidea 
sad  Zeao,  who  exercised  great  influence  upon  Greek  specolation  by  the 
agrteneas  of  their  dialectics. 

{ 14  Tbe  third  school  of  philosophy  was  founded  by  Pythagoras.  The 
biHoiy  of  this  celebrated  man  has  been  obscured  by  the  legends  c£  later 
miiera ;  bat  there  are  a  few  important  &cta  respecting  him  which  ore 
cnfficently  weQ  ascertained.  Ue  was  a  native  <^  Samos,  and  was  bom 
about  B.  c.  560.  His  &d)er  was  an  opnlent  merchant  and  Pythagoras 
himself  travelled  extensively  in  the  East  His  travels  were  greatly  mag- 
nified by  (be  credulity  of  a  later  age,  but  there  con  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
ibat  he  visited  Egypt,  and  perhaps  also  Pheenicia  and  Babylon.  He  is 
■id  to  have  received  inslnictMm  from  Thales,  Anaximander,  and  other  of 
the  eariy  Greek  philosophen.  Of  his  own  philosophical' views  our  knowl- 
edge is  very  Unuted ;  rince  he  left  nothing  behind  him  in  writing,  and  the 
luer  doctrines  of  the  Pythagoreans  were  naturally  attributed  to  the  founder 
of  [he  sdwoL  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  believed  in  the  tranamigr^ 
tion  of  souk;  and  his  c<Mitemporary  XentqJianes  related  that  Pythagoras, 
Meing  a  dog  beaten,  interceded  in  its  behalf  saying,  "It  is  the  soul  of 
«  &iend  of  mine,  whom  I  recognize  by  its  voice."  Later  writers  added 
Ibat  Pythagoras  asserted  that  his  own  soul  had  formerly  dwelt  in  the  body 
of  the  Trojan  Eupborhus,  the  son  of  Fonthous,  who  was  shun  by  Menelaiis, 
lod  that  in  proof  of  bis  assertion  he  took  down,  at  first  Mght,  the  shield  of 
Eophmtaia  from  the  temple  of  Hera  (Juno)  at  Ai^oe,  where  it  had  been 
dedieated  by  Menelaua.t     Pythagoras  was  distinguished  by  his  knowledge 

*  NOM- 

t  "  tiAbetitqiie 
Taitu*  Pantboideii,  itenim  Oreo 
Dvmiuam,  qnunvit  clipeo  Trojana  reflzo 

Tanpon  tnt&tas,  nihil  nitre 
Nnra  atqae  cotBm  mortl  cc 
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of  geometry  and  arithmetic ;  and  it  waa  probably  from  his  teaching  thai 
the  Pythagoreans  were  led  to  regard  numbers  in  some  myBterioua  manna 
as  the  basis  and  essence  of  all  things.  We  shall,  however,  fonn  an  em)- 
neous  opinion  of  the  character  of  Pyth^oras,  if  we  regard  him  simply  as 
a  philosopher,  attaching  lo  the  word  the  same  meaning  which  it  bore 
among  the  Athenians  of  a  later  age.  lie  wa«  in  fact  more  of  the  reU]zious 
teacher  than  of  the  philosopher ;  and  he  looked  upon  himself  as  being  ivs- 
tined  by  the  gods  to  reveal  to  bis  disciples  a  new  and  purer  mode  of  life. 
The  religious  element  in  his  character  made  a  profound  impresNon  ujiun 
his  contemporaries,  and  they  believed  liim  to  stand  in  a  close  connection 
with  the  gods. 

Pythagoras  is  aaiA  to  have  returned  lo  Samos  about  the  age  oSforty, 
with  a  mind  deeply  impressed  witli  his  divine  mission.  Finding  tbe  eon- 
ditioD  of  Ma  native  country,  which  was  then  under  the  despotism  of  Poly- 
cratee,  unfavorable  to  the  dissenunation  of  his  doctrines,  he  migrated  W 
Croton  in  Italj.  Here  he  met  with  the  most  wonderful  success.  His 
public  exhortations  induced  numbers  to  enroll  themselves  as  membeis  of 
the  new  society  which  he  sought  to  establisL  This  society  waa  a  kind  of 
religious  brotherhood,  the  members  of  which  were  bound  together  bypecn- 
liar  rites  and  observances.  There  were  various  gradations  among  the 
iL«mbers,  and  no  candidates  were  admitted  without  passing  through  t. 
pifriod  of  probation,  in  which  their  intellectual  faculties  and  general  cbu- 
fliiter  were  tested.  Everything  done  and  taught  in  the  fraternity  was  kept 
a  profound  secret  from  all  without  its  pale.  It  appears  that  the  meoibera 
h^  some  private  signs,  like  Freemasons,  by  which  they  could  recognize 
each  other,  even  if  they  had  never  met  before.  Frron  the  secrecy  in  which 
flieir  proceedings  were  enveloped,  we  do  not  know  the  nature  of  their  k- 
lijious  rites,  nor  the  peculiar  diet  to  Vhich  they  are  said  to  have  been  sub- 
jected. Some  writers  represent  Pythagoras  as  forbidding  all  animal  food; 
but  all  the  members  could  not  have  been  subjected  to  this  prohibition, 
rince  we  know  that  the  celebrated  athlete  Milo  was  a  Pythagorean,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  him  to  have  dispensed  with  animal  food. 
But  temperance  was  strictly  enjobed ;  and  their  whole  training  tended  to 
produce  great  self-possession  and  masteiy  over  the  passions.  Most  of  the 
converts  of  Pythagoras  belonged  to  the  noble  and  wealthy  classes.  Three 
hundred  of  them,  most  attached  to  their  teacher,  formed  the  nucleus  of  die 
society,  and  were  closely  united  lo  Pythagoras  and  each  other  by  a  sacred 
vow.  His  doctrines  spread  rapidly  over  Magna  Grfecia,  and  clubs  of  a 
siioUar  character  were  estublkhed  at  Sybaris,  Metapontum,  Tarentum,  and 
otiier  cities. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Pythagoras  had  originally  any  political  design! 
ji  ihe  foundation  of  the  brotherhood ;  hut  it  was  only  natural  that  a  dut 
lik  1  that  of  the  Three  Hundred  at  Croton  should  speedily  acquire  greai 
imlnence  in  the  conduct  of  public  afiura,  which  it  uni&rmly  exerted '» 
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ftTOT  rf  the  oligarchical  party.  Pythagoras  himself  also  obtitined  great 
political  power.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  hold  any  public  office,  either  at 
CnXon  or  elsewhere ;  but  he  was  the  general  of  a  powerful  and  well- 
disdpliiied  order,  which  appears  to  have  p^d  implicit  obedience  to  his 
ctmmands,  and  which  bore  in  many  respects  a  striking  resembloDce  to  the 
ooe  fboaded  in  modern  times  by  Ignatius  Loyola.  The  influence,  how- 
erer,  exercised  by  the  brotherhood  upon  public  affairs  proved  its  ruin. 
Hk  Bupptwt  which  it  tent  to  the  oligarchical  party  in  the  various  cities, 
the  setxeey  of  ita  proceedings,  and  the  esclusircneiiB  of  its  spirit,  produced 
against  the  whole  system  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  hatred. 

The  conquest  of  Sybaris  by  Crolon  (b.  C.  510),  of  which  an  account  has 
be«D  already  given,  seems  to  have  elated  the  Pythagoreans  beyond  meas- 
Dre.  The  war  had  been  undertaken  through  the  advice  of  Fythagoraa 
himself;  and  the  forces  of  Croton  had  been  commanded  by  Milo,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  brotherhood.  Accordingly,  on  the  termination  of  the  war,  the 
Pythagoreans  opposed  more  actively  than  ever  the  attempts  of  the  popur 
lar  par^  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  government  of  Croton,  and  refused  to 
ifivide  amoi^  the  people  the  territory  of  the  conquered  city.  A  revolu- 
lioD  was  the  consequence.  A  democratical  fonn  of  government  was  estab- 
lished at  Crolon ;  and  the  people  now  took  revenge  upon  their  powerful 
opponents.  In  an  outbreak  of  popular  fury  an  attack  was  made  upon  the 
house  in  which  the  leading  Pythagoreans  were  assembled ;  the  house  vras 
Kt  on  fire ;  and  many  of  the  members  perished.  Similar  riots  took  place 
in  ibe  other  cities  of  Magna  Gnecia,  in  which  Pythagorean  clubs  had  been 
fitrmed ;  and  civil  dissensions  ensued,  which,  after  lasting  many  years, 
were  at  length  pacified  by  the  fiiendly  mediation  of  the  Achceans  of  the 
mother  country.  The  Pythagorean  order,  as  an  active  and  organized 
brotheifaood,  was  thus  suppressed ;  but  the  Pythagoreans  continued  to  ex- 
i«  as  a  philosophical  sect,  and  after  some  interval  were  agtun  admitted 
into  the  cities  from  which  they  had  been  expelled.  There  were  different 
aeconnts  of  the  fote  of  Pythagoras  himself;  but  he  is  genen^Iy  stated 
to  have  died  at  Mel^Mmtum,  where  his  tomh  was  shown  in  the  time  ol 
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Tempb  at  J^oa,  rattond. 
■  CHAPTER   XIV. 

mSTOBT  or  A.KT. 

f  L  PctftoUonarOraoIuiArt.  f  S.  Origin  of  Archltoctnra.  ^t.  CjelofMnViSB.  lam 
■UToTAtKnt.  f4.  Aicbltectnra  itf  Temptes.  t  ''  Thiw  Orden  of  Arohitectan,  tbe 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthiui.  t  B.  Templet  of  AitemJa  (Diuu)  at  Ephaaot,  of  Hsn 
(Jano)  st  Samoa,  of  Apolto  at  Delpbi,  and  of  Jove  at  AthfliM.  Bemaiiu  of  Temple*  it 
Po^donia  (Ptestnm),  Sellaai,  and  X^jo.  t  T.  Origin  of  Senlptura.  Wooden  ImagM  of 
the  Oodi.  Sonlptured  Figotea  on  ArchlUctoral  Mannmenta.  Uona  OTer  the  Oale  al 
kI;oeii«.  t  8.  ImproTementa  in  Sculpture  in  the  Sixth  and  Fiflh  CenCnriet  a.  c 
f  e.  Extant  Specimen!  of  Qreciau  Sculpture.  The  Seilnontine,  Aginetan,  and  Lyaic 
Uaitlea.   t  ">■  H^tOTy  of  Fainting. 

§  1.  The  peHecticHi  of  Greek  art  is  stiU  more  vonderfiil  than  tbe  per- 
fection of  Greek  literature.  In  poetry,  hiftoiy,  and  oratory,  other  lan- 
guages have  produced  woiis  which  may  stand  comparison  with  the  master- 
pieces of  Greek  literature;  but  in  architecture  and  sculpture  the  pre- 
eminence of  Ibe  HeUenic  race  ia  acknowledged  by  tbe  whole  civilized  world, 
and  the  moat  euccessful  artist  of  modem  times  only  hopes  to  ^proach,  and 
dreams  not  of  surpassing,  the  gloiioua  creations  of  Grecian  art.  Tbe  art 
of  a  people  is  not  oidy  a  moat  interesting  branch  of  its  antiquities,  but  aba 
an  important  part  of  its  history.  It  forma  one  of  the  moat  durable  eviden- 
ces of  a  nation's  growth  in  civilization  and  sodal  progress.  The  remuns 
of  the  Parthenon  alone  would  have  borne  the  most  unerring  testimony  to 
the  intellectual  and  social  greatness  of  Atheiis,  if  the  history  of  Greece 
had  been  a  blank,  and  the  names  of  Pericles  and  Pheidios  unknown. 
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i  2.  Ardutectme  flnt  claims  our  aUendon  in  tracing  the  history  of 
Grecian  art,  sinoe  it  attiuned  a  iiigfa  degree  of  excellence  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  either  sctilptnre  or  painting.  Architecture  haa  its  origin  in 
iMtnre  and  in  religion.  The  necessity  of  a  habitation  for  man,  and  the 
itta^)t  to  erect  habitations  suitable  for  the  gods,  are  the  two  causes  from 
vlnch  the  art  deriree  its  existence.  In  Greece,  however,  as  in  most  other 
(onnliies,  architecture  was  chiefly  indebted  to  religion  for  its  development; 
■nd  beoce  its  histor;^,  as  a  fine  art,  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
tonple.  But  before  speaking  of  the  Grecian  temples,  it  is  necessary  to 
aj  ■  few  words  respecting  the  earlier  buildings  of  the  Greeks. 

{ 3.  The  oldest  woiks  erected  by  Gredan  hands  are  those  gigantic 
wilb  which  are  still  found  at  l^ryns  and  Mycente,  and  other  cities  of 
Gncce.  They  confflst  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone  pnt  together  without 
cment  at  any  kind,  though  they  differ  frmn  one  another  in  the  mode  of 
thor  eonstrnclion.  In  the  most  andent  specimens,  the  atones  are  of  irreg- 
nkr  pot^onal  shinies,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  fit  them  into  one  an- 
adter,  the  gape  being  filled  up  with  smaller  stones ;  of  this  we  have  an 
euB^le  in  the  walls  <rf  tba  dtodel  of  Hiyns. 


WattatTtTTiN. 

In  other  cases  the  stones,  though  they  are  still  of  irr^pilar  polygonal 
tbpes,  are  Ailfiilly  hewn  and  fitted  to  one  anotii^,  and  their  faces  are 
M 10  ae  to  give  the  whole  wall  a  smooth  appearance.  A  specimen  of  this 
kmd  is  seen  in  the  walls  of  Larissa,  tiie  diadel  of  Argos.  la  the  third 
^edes  ibe  stones  are  moi«  or  less  regular,  andare  laid  in  horizontal  conr- 
Ks.    The  walls  of  Myceos  present  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this  struo- 
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ture.  (See  drawing  on  p.  24.)  These  gigantic  walla  are  geDer&Dj  known 
by  the  name  of  Cyclopean,  because  posterity  could  not  believe  them  to  be 
the  works  of  man.  Modem  wiilere  assign  them  to  the  Felasgians ;  but 
we  know  nothing  of  their  origin,  though  we  may  safely  belieTe  them  Id 
belong  to  the  earliest  periods  of  Greek  historj-.  In  the  Homeric  poems 
we  find  the  cities  of  Greece  surrounded  with  massive  walls ;  and  the  poet 
speaks  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Argive  kingdom  as  "  the  walled  Tiryng," 
and  "  Mycense,  the  well-built  city," 

The  only  other  remains  which  can  be  regarded  as  contempomry  with 
these  massive  walls  are  those  subterraneous,  dome-shaped  edifices  usually 
supposed  to  have  been  the  treasuries  of  the  Heroic  kings.  This,  however, 
seems  doubtflil,  and  many  modem  writers  maintmn  them  to  have  been  the 
family  vaults  of  the  ancient  heroes  by  whom  they  were  erected.  The  best 
preserved  monument  of  this  kind  is  the  one  at  Mycenae,  where  we  find  eo 
many  remains  of  the  earliest  Grecian  art  This  building,  generally  called 
the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  is  entirely  under  ground.  It  contains  two  cham- 
bers, the  one  upon  entrance  being  a  large  vault  about  fiily  feet  in  width 
and  foity  in  height,  giving  access  to  a  small  chamber  excavated  in  the 
solid  rock.  The  building  is  constructed  of  horizontal  courses  of  masonry, 
which  gradually  approach  and  unite  in  the  lop  in  a  closing  stone.  Its 
principle  is  that  of  a  wall  resisting  a  superincumbent  weight,  and  deriving 
strength  and  coherence  from  the  weight  itself,  which  is.  in  reality  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  arch.  The  doorway  of  the  monument  was  fbrmerlj  adoised 
with  pilasters  and  other  ornaments  in  marble  of  different  colors.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  lined  in  tlie  interior  with  bronze  plates,  the  holes  for 
the  nails  of  wliich  are  still  visible  in  horizontal  rows. 

g  4.  The  temples  of  the  gods  were  originally  smaU  in  size  and  mean  in 
appearance.  The  most  ancient  were  nothing  but  hollow  trees,  in  which 
the  images  of  the  gods  were  placed,  since  the  temple  in  early  times  was 
simply  the  habitation  of  the  deity,  and  not  a  place  for  the  worshippers. 
As  the  nation  grew  in  knowledge  and  in  civilization,  the  desire  naturally 
arose  of  improving  and  embellishing  the  habitations  of  their  deities.  The 
tree  was  first  exchanged  for  a  wooden  house.  The  form  of  the  temple 
was  undoubtedly  Imrrowed  from  the  common  dwellings  of  men.  Among 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  we  still  find  an  exact  confbmuly  of  style  and 
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unngement  between  the  wooden  huts  now  occupied  b^  the  peasantry 
and  Lbe  Bplendid  temples  of  aatiquitj.  The  wooden  babi(ation  of  the 
goJ  gave  wajr  in  turn  to  a  temple  of  stone.  In  the  erection  of  these 
SKred  edifices,  architecture  made  great  and  rapid  progress ;  and  even 
K  earljr  as  the  sixth  centuiy  there  were  many  magnilicent  temples 
uvticd  in  various  parts  of  Hellas.  Most  of  the  larger  temples  received 
tlMir  light  from  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  were 
fur  this  reason  called  /it^ateChral,'  or  nnder  the  sky.  They  usually' 
nniisled  of  three  parts :  the  pitmoM,^  or  vestibule  ;  Ihe  naoa,  1  or  ceBa, 
■huh  contained  the  statue  of  the  deity;  and  the  opiithodomoi,^  or 
back-building,  in  which  the  treasures  of  the  temple  were  frequently 
kept  The  form  of  the  temples  was  very  simple,  being  either  oblong 
or  round;  and  their  grandeur  was  owing  to  the  beautiful  combination 
of  coliunna  which  adorned  the  interior  as  well  as  the  outside.  These 
ejlunms  either  surroimded  the  building  entirely,  or  were  arranged  in 
porticos  OB  one  or  more  of  its  fronts ;  and  according  to  their  number 
md  distribution  temples  have  been  classified  both  by  ancient  and  modem 
writers  on  architecture.  Columns  were  originally  used  simply  to  sup- 
port the  roof  of  the  building ;  and,  amidst  all  the  elaborations  of  a  later 
age,  this  object  was  always  kept  in  view.  Hence  we  find  the  column 
npporting  a  horizontal  mass,  technically  called  the  entablature.     Both  the 
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Dralo,  loolo,  and  CorinthLui  Colnmiu. 
column  and  the  entablature  are  again  divided  into  three  distinct  parts. 
The  fonner  consists  of  tbo  base,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital ;  the  latter,  of  the 
•rehitrave,  the  frieze,  and  the  cornice.  The  architrave  is  the  chief  beam,  | 
renii^  on  the  summit  of  the  row  of  eolmnns ;  Ihe  frieze  rises  above  the 
vcbitnve,  and  b  frequently  adorned  by  figures  in  relief,  whence  its  Greek 
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name ;  *  and  above  the  friese  projects  the  comice,t  ft 
finish  to  the  entablature.  According  to  certun  differences  in  the  pro> 
portions  and  embellisbments  of  the  colnmns  and  entablature,  Grecian 
architecture  was  divided  into  three  orders,  called  respectiTelj  the  Doric^ 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian. 

§  5.  The  Doric  order  is  the  most  ancient,  and  is  mailed  by  the  charK- 
teristicB  of  the  people  irom  whom  it  derivea  its  name.  It  is  ample, 
massive,  and  majestia  The  column  is  chuvcterized  by  the  absence  of  ■ 
base,  by  the  thickness  and  rapid  diminatic«  <^  tfae  shaA,  and  by  the  fm- 
plidty  and  massireness  of  the  capital  In  the  entablatare,  the  architrave 
is  in  one  suriace,  and  quite  plain.  The  frieze  is  ornamented  by  triglypha, 
so  called  fran  the  three  flat  bands  into  which  they  are  divided  by  ths 
inteirening  duumels;  while  the  metopes,  at  the  vacant  spaces  betweea 
the  triglyphs,  are  also  adorned  with  sculptures  in  high  relief.  Tbe 
cornice  prefects  Bar,  and  (m  its  andw  side  are  eat  several  sets  of  dnqje, 
called  n 


Dotio  ArchllMtan. 
From  Tampl«  U  Phigillt. 
Tie  Ionic  order  is  distinguished  by  simple  graceftilness,  aod  by  a  much 
richer  style  of  ornament  than  the  Doric.  The  shaft  of  the  column  is 
much  more  slender,  and  rests  upon  a  base ;  while  the  capital  is  adorned 
by  spiral  volutes.  The  architrave  is  in  three  faces,  the  one  slightly  pn>- 
jectbg  beyond  the  other ;  there  is  a  small  cornice  between  the  architiaTfl 
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nd  the  frieze,  and  all  tliree  members  of  the  entablature  are  more  or  h«i 
onuaenled  with  monldingB. 

Tbe  Conatltiaii  order  is  only  a  later  form  of  the  Ionic,  and  belongfl  to  a 
{wriod  tobaeqaent  to  the  obs  treated  in  the  present  book.  It  is  eapeciallj 
chaiacterized  b;  ite  beaudtiil  capital,  which  is  said  to  have  been  eujEgested 
U  the  mind  of  the  celebrated  sculptor  CalllmachuB  by  the  sight  of  a 
bidet,  covered  hj  a  tile,  and  overgrown  b;  the  kAves  of  an  acantbup,  on 
whkk  it  had  acddentallj  been  placed.  The  earliest  known  example  of 
in  oae  Chrougfaout  a  bnilding  is  in  the  Choragic  monnment  of  LTsicratea, 
baerlj  called  the  Laotem  of  Demosthenes,  which  was  bnilt  in  b.  c  3S5. 


CariDlUMi  ArobllnBtnra.  From  Uw  Hoonmeiit  at  Lpleratsi.* 
1 1-  Passing  over  the  earlier  Greek  leraplee,  we  find  at  the  beginning 
*f  ihe  nxtb  eentniy  s.  c  several  magni£cent  buildings  of  this  kind  men- 
liooed  by  the  ancient  writers.  Of  these  two  of  the  moat  celebrated  wei« 
*e  ten;^  rf  Artemis  (IMana)  at  Ephesus,  and  the  temple  of  Hera  (Jnno) 
t  Samos,  Tbe  former  was  erected  on  a  gigantic  scak,  and  from  its  uxa 
■d  magniioence  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  w(»derB  of  the  world.    I 

•  la  Um  Stnet  of  Tripgdi  ioiis  T/MriSar)  at  Atimit.—Eo. 
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was  commenced  about  b.  c.  600,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  arciu- 
tecta  Chersiphron  and  hia  son  lletagenes,  of  Cnossoa  in  Crete,  but  it  occu- 
pied many  years  in  building.  The  material  employed  was  white  mariile, 
and  the  order  of  architecture  adopted  was  tlte  Ionic.  Its  length  was  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  its  breadth  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet; 
the  columns  were  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-seroi 
in  number  j  and  the  blocks  of  marble  composing  the  architrave  were 
thirty  feet  in  length.  This  wonder  of  the  world  was  burnt  down  by 
HerostratuB,  in  order  to  immortalize  himself,  on  the  same  night  that  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  bom  (n.  c.  35C)  ;  but  it  was  aflerwards  rebuilt  willi 
EtiU  greater  magnificence  by  the  contributions  of  all  the  states  of  Asia 

The  temple  of  Hera  (Juno)  at  Samoa  was  begun  about  the  same  time 
as  the  one  at  lEphesus ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  finished  much  earlier, 
since  it  was  the  largest  temple  with  which  Herodotus  was  acquainted. 
It  was  three  hundred  and  forty-eix  feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  in  breadth,  and  was  originally  built  in  the  Doric  style,  bnt  the 
existing  remains  belong  to  the  Ionic  order.  The  architects  were  Bhiccns 
and  bis  son  Theodoras,  both  natives  of  Samoa. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  same  century  the  temple  of  Delphi  was  rebuilt 
after  its  destruction  by  fire  in  B.  c.  548.  The  sum  required  for  the  erec- 
tion of  this  temple  was  three  hundred  talents,  or  about  £75,000,"  which 
had  to  bo  collected  from  the  various  cities  in  the  Hellenic  world.  The 
conb-act  for  the  building  was  taken  by  the  Alcmgeonidie,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent manner  in  which  they  executed  the  work  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. It  was  in  the  Doric  style,  and  the  front  was  c^ed  with  Parian 
marble. 

About  the  same  time  Petsistratus  and  his  sons  commenced  the  temple 
of  the  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens.  It  was  a  colossal  fabric  in  the  Corin- 
thian style,  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet  in  length  by  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  in  breadth,  and  was  only  completed  by  the  Emperor  Hadri- 
an, six  hundred  and  fifty  years  af^er  its  foundation. 

The  temples  mentioned  above  have  entirely  disappeared,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  cohunns ;  but  others  erected  in  the  sixth  and  fiflh  eentU' 
ries  B.  C.  have  withstood  more  successfully  the  rav^cs  of  time.  Of  these 
the  most  perfect  and  the  most  striking  are  the  two  temples  at  Posidonia, 
or  P»stum,  the  colony  of  Sybaris  in  Southern  Italy,  the  remains  of  whidi 
still  fill  the  beholder  with  admiration  and  astonishment.  The  larger  of 
the  two,  which  ia  the  more  ancient,  is  characterized  by  the  massive  sim- 
plicity of  the  ancient  Doric  style.  It  ia  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet 
long  by  seventy-five  feet  wide.  There  are  likewise  considerable  remains 
of  three  ancient  temples  at  Selinua  in  Sicily,  built  in  the  Boric  style.    The 

•  Eqntl  to  kboat  $3SO,000,  Id  rannd  nnmbcn — En. 
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temple  of  Zena  Fanhellenina,  in  the  island  of.£giQa,ofivhichiiiaii7  columns 
an  BtQl  atandmg  was  probably  erected  in  the  uxth  century  b.  C,  and  not 
afiertiie  Peraian  wara,  aa  is  stated  by  many  modern  writers.  It  stands  in 
■  BCqaeatred  and  lonely  spot  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  island,  over- 
lookiog  the  sea  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Attica. 
It  is  in  tbe  Doric  a^le ;  and  the  front  elevation,  as  restored,  is  exhibited 
m  the  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  ,' 

S  7.  Sculptore,  or,  to  use  a  more  correct  expression,  Statuary,  owed  its 
origin,  like  architectore,  to  religion.  The  only  statues  in  Greece  were  for 
a  long  time  those  c€  the  gods ;  and  it  was  not  till  about  b.  c<  550  that  stat- 
ues began  to  be  erected  in  honor  of  men.  The  most  ancient  representa- 
liinia  of  the  gods  did  not  eren  pretend  to  be  images,  but  were  only  sym* 
bolical  signs  (^  their  presence,  and  were  often  nothing  more  than  unhewn 
blot^  of  stone  or  simple  pieces  of  wood.  Sometimes  there  was  a  real 
Etstne  of  the  god,  carved  in  wood,  of  which  material  the  most  ancient 
aunes  were  exclosively  made.*  The  art  of  carving  in  wood  was  confined 
to  certwn  bntiliee,  and  was  handed  down  from  liither  to  Bon.  SucA 
fiunihes  are  represented  in  Attica  by  the  mythical  name  of  Dcedalus,  and 
b  .£gina  by  the  equally  mythical  name  of  Smilis,  from  both  of  whom 
DBay  artisU  of  a  later  age  traced  their  descent  The  hereditary  cultiva- 
tioa  of  the  art  tended  to  repress  its  improvement  and  development ;  and 
tbe  orven  long  continued  to  copy  from  generation  to  generation  Che  exact 
tfpe  of  each  particular  god.  These  wooden  figures  were  frequently 
;iiDled  and  clothed,  and  were  decorated  with  diadems,  ear-rings,  and 
neeklaees,  and-  in  course  of  time  were  partly  covered  with  gold  or  ivory. 
Sutnes  in  marble  or  metal  did  not  begm  to  be  made  till  the  sixth  cen- 

Thoogfa  statuary  proper,  or  the  construction  of  a  round  figure  staniUng 
bj  itself  continued  in  a  rude  state  for  a  long  time  in  Greece,  yet  sculp- 
tured figures  on  architectural  monnments  were  executed  at  an  early  period 
in  >  superior  style  of  art.  One  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  sculpture  still 
extant  is  the  work  in  relief  above  the  ancient  gate  at  lUyceote,  represent- 
ia*  two  lions  standing  on  their  hind  legs,  with  a  kind  of  pillar  between 
ibem.    They  are  figured  on  p.  24. 

!  8.  About  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  b.  C.  a  fresh  impulse  was 
^Toi  to  statuary,  as  well  as  to  the  other  arts,  by  the  discovery  of  certain 
mechanical  proceeeea  in  the  use  and  application  of  the  metals.  Glaucus 
rf  Chios  is  Doenticyied  as  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  soldering  metal  i  f  and 
kbcecos  and  Theodonis  of  Samoe,  who  have  been  already  spoken  of  as 
udutccts,  invented  the  art  of  casting  figures  of  bronze  in  a  mould.  The 
■ugniAcent  temples,  which  began  to  be  built  about  the  same  period,  called 

>  A  wooden  Uatueiru  called  ^iaror,  trom  £l»,  "pollah"  or"carTe.'' 
t-nSvov  nOkXi^vu,  Bend.  I. ». 
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into  exercise  the  ut  of  the  ecnlptor,  Binee  the  friese*  and  pedltMnts  «m 
usually  adorned  with  fignres  in  relief.  Dipventu  aad  Soj'IUt  at  Cmt, 
who  practised  their  art  at  Sicyon  about  B.  o.  £80,  were  die  Sal  icalptag 
who  obtained  renown  fin-  their  statues  in  maible.  They  foonded  a  sehodl 
c^  art  in  Sic^oo,  which  long  enjoyed  great  celebrity.  The  other  mnt  &■ 
tinguished  schools  of  art  were  at  SamoB,  Chios,  Mffsa,  and  Argw.  Tie 
practice  of  erecting  statues  of  the  ^neton  in  the  great  public  gaoMS,  whidi 
conunenced  about  B.  C.  650,  was  likewise  of  great  service  in  the  dtrelop- 
ment  of  the  arL  In  forming  these  statues  the  sculptor  was  not  tied  down 
by  a  fixed  type,  as  in  the  case  of  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  etmeqaentlf 
gave  greater  play  b>  his  inventive  powers.  The  improvement  thus  pro- 
duced in  the  statues  of  men  was  gradually  extended  to  the  Ifoages  <tf  the 
gods ;  and  the  artist  was  ranbokkned  to  depart  tma  the  aodeat  modeli, 
and  to  repreaent  the  gods  under  new  forms  of  bean^  and  grandenr. 
Nevertheless,  even  the  ecnlptares  which  belong  to  the  claee  <tf  the  prcsod 
period  still  bear  traces  of  the  idigious  restraintB  of  an  eariivagc,aDd 
form  a  transidon  trota  the  hardncas  and  stiflneM  bf  tha  archaic  style  to 
that  ideal  beanty  which  was  shortly  afterward*  developed  is  the  subEm 
wco-ks  cS  Fheidias. 

S  9.  ArotBig  the  remains  of  tha  sculpture  of  this  period  still  eztut, 
those  moflt  w(»tby  of  notice  are  the  reliefi  ia  the  met(^>es  cf  the  tenqile  of 
Seliiras,  the  itatues  on  the  pediments  of  the  t^ple  of  ^-gi"",  and  tlw 
reliefi  on  the  great  monoment  recently  discovered  at  Xanthns  in  I<7dik 
The  two.  rdieft  given  «n  p.  108  are  taken  from  the  metopea  «f  im 
temples  at  Selinos.  The  first,  balcmging  to  the  more  andmt  tf  the  ton- 
ptes,  which  was  probably  btult  ebont  a.  a  GOO,  represents  Perseus  cnt^ 
off  the  head  of  Medusa,  with  the  assistance  of  FaUas.  The  workitvoy 
rude  and  very  inferior,  both  in  style  and  exeoutiao,  to  the  lions  over  ihe 
gate  at  M yoean.  lite  seemid,  bekngfatg  to  the  &hs«  recent  of  the  tem- 
ples, probably  erected  in  the  latter  hatf  of  the  flflh  eeatary,  exhibito  a 
mailed  impnirvement.  It  represents  Actson  metamoiphoeed  into  a  stag 
by  Artemu  (Diana),  and  torn  to  ptecee  by  his  own  dogs. 

Two  of  the  statues  on  one  of  the  pediments  of  the  temple  at  .^gtna  an 
represented  on  pp.  15, 16.  These  statues  were  £scovered  in  1813,  and 
are  at  present  in  the  collection  at  Munich.  Hiey  have  been  restored  by 
Tbco-waldsen.  The  subject  is  Athena  (Uinerra),  leadmg  the  .£actd(  or 
JEgioelan  hwoee  in  the  war  against  the  Tngaos.  There  an  traces  d 
color  oa  the  dotbes,  arms,  eyeballs,  and  lips,  but  net  the  flesh ;  and  it 
spears,  hwn  the  many  small  boles  found  m  tha  niari>le,  that  bronie 
armor  was  fixed  to  the  statues  by  means  of  nails.  There  is  great  aaima- 
tioa  in  &>6  figures,  but  their  geetutes  are  too  violent  sod  alnspt  t  and  one 
may  still  peroeive  evid^it  traces  of  the  anemia  style.  Hm  dose  imitalic 
a[  nature  is  veiy  striking. 

The  relie&  cai  the  monument  at  Xanthus  in  L7WI  wen  evident^  «i»- 
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cnted  by  Greek  artists,  and  probt&fy  about  the  same  time  as  the  £giae- 
tni  ititnes.  The  monnmokt  ooneUls  of  a  quadrangular  t«wer  of  lime- 
done  on  a  base,  aod  was  Burrouoded  on  four  sides  hj  marble  friezes  at 
Ibe  h^ht  of  twen^  feet  from  the  groond.  On  these  friezeB,  which  are 
nmr  ia  Uie  British  Masenni,  there  are  sculptures  representing  various 
niTthological  subjects ;  and  from  the  ends  of  the  narrower  sides  contain- 
ing Ibor  beautifii]  Haipies  carrying  off  maidene,  the  building  is  frequentlj 
nlled  the  Horpj  Monument.  The  general  character  of  these  sculptures 
G  ID  uttqne  umplidt/  of  Mjle,  united  with  grace  and  elegance  of  exe- 
cttiaa. 

{  10.  Painting  is  not  mendoned  as  an  imitative  art  in  the  eariiest  rec- 
ladsof  Gredan  htanture.  Homer  does  not  spei^  of  anj  kind  of  paint- 
ing, although  he  frequently  deacribes  garments  inwoven  with  figures. 
Ibe  fine  arts  in  all  countries  ^pear  to  have  been  indebted  to  rell^on  for 
tlieir  devebpnient ;  and  since  pundng  was  not  connected  in  early  times 
with  (he  worship  of  the  gods,  it  long  remained  behind  the  sister  arts  of 
•nJiileetDre  and  sculpture.  For  a  considerable  period  all  painting  con- 
teiei  in  ci4oring  statues  and  architectural  monuments,  of  which  we  find 
tnns  in  the  ruins  of  the  temples  already  described.  The  first  improve- 
jaatt  m  painting  were  made  in  the  schools  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon ;  and 
llie  moat  ancient  specimens  of  the  art  which  have  come  down  to  us  are 
fbcnd  on  the  oldest  Corinthian  vases,  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  begin- 
sing  of  the  sixth  centoiy  b.  C  About  the  same  time  painting  began  to 
be  cultivated  in  Asia  Mmor,  akmg  with  architecture  and  sculpture.  The 
ptinlingg  of  the  Iowa  of  Fboctea  are  roenticxied  tai  the  n^tture  of  that  city 
bj  Haipagng  in  b.  0.  544 ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  (b.  C.  508)  Man- 
indes,  who  cuutmcted  for  Darius  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Bosporus, 
bid  a  pcture  punted  representing  the  passage  of  the  army  and  the  king 
liDiuelf  sealed  on  the  throne  reviewing  the  troops  as  they  passed.  The 
Dtitjgreatpunter,haweTer,c^lhiaperiod,  whose  name  has  been  preserved, 
it  Gatia  of  Cleons,  whose  date  is  uncertain,  but  who  probably  must  not 
be  placed  later  than  the  lime  of  PeiaistnitUB  and  his  sons  (b.  C.  560-510). 
He  introduced  great  improvements  into  the  art,  and  thus  prepared  the 
»j  Eor  the  perfection  in  which  it  ^peaiB  at  the  beginning  of  the  fbllow- 
^poiod.  ffis  works  probably  held  the  same  ^Jace  in  the  bistotyof 
ptimiog  which  the  ^ginetan  marbles  occupy  in  the  history  of  sctilpture, 
fmuog  a  IransiticHi  from  the  archaic  stiffhess  of  the  old  school  to  tbe 
ideal  bean^  trf  the  paintings  of  Polygnotua  of  Thasos. 
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THE    PERSIAN    WARS. 

B.  C.  500-478. 

CHAPTER    XV. 


THE  USE  AKD   GBOWTH   OF  THE  PEB3IAN  EUFIBE. 

1 1.  Introduction,  f  3.  The  AssyriBn  Empire,  f  9.  Tbe  Mediui  Empire,  f  4.  The  Balif 
kiniui  Empin.  f  G.  The  L^diBii  Monarchj,  and  IM  InHneiice  upon  the  AdatJo  Qtvtks. 
f  6.  Conqnest  of  the  AjiMio  Greeks  by  Cncsna,  King  of  Lydla,  \  1.  FouniUtioii  d"  the 
Persian  Empire  by  Cyraa,  sod  Overthrow  of  the  Median  Empire  by  the  latter.  (  8.  Ceo- 
qnest  of  tJie  Lydian  Monarchy  by  Cj-nis.  S  »■  Conqnest  of  tho  AaiaSo  Greeki  by 
Harpagni,  the  Genersl  of  Cyrus.  Death  of  Cyras.  \  10.  BeigDS  of  Cambysee  and  rf, 
the  false  Smerdis.  f  II.  History  of  Polycntes,  Deepot  of  SamOL  t  13-  AccoiIod  of' 
Darius,  Son  of  Hystaspes.  His  OrganizatioD  of  the  Persian  Empire.  {  IS.  lavaiiim  of] 
Scythla  by  Dallas.    {  14.  Sabjeatian  of  Thnce  and  Macedonia  to  tbe  P«i^an  Emfdie.    I 

g  1.  The  peinod  ttpon  which  we  are  now  entering  b  the  most  brilliant 
in  the  histoiy  of  Greece.  The  eobject  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  tb» 
hiittoiy  of  separate  aod  isolated  citieB,  whioh  were  but  little  afffeded  1^ 
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ndi  other's  prosperity  or  BdTer3it7.  But  the  Feisian  invasion  produced 
in  important  change  in  the  relations  of  the  Greek  cities.  A.  common 
itnga  drew  them  closer  together  and  compelled  them  to  act  in  concert 
Thus  Gredan  history  obtains  a  degree  of  uni^,  and  consequently  of 
ioleresL  The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Persian  empire,  which  produced 
neh  importaat  results  upon  the  Grecian  states,  therefore  claim  our  atten- 
tion; bat  in  order  to  understand  the  subject  aright,  it  is  necessiuy  to  go  a 
little  farther  back,  and  to  glance  at  the  history  of  those  monajchies  which 
were  oTerthrown  by  the  Fenians. 

j  3.  From  the  first  dawn  of  history  to  the  present  day,  the  East  has 
beeo  the  seat  of  vast  and  mightj  empires.  Of  these  the  earliest  and  the 
most  eztenstre  was  founded  b^  the  Assyrian  kings,  who  resided  at  the 
dty  <t(  Kineveh  on  the  Tigris.  At  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity  this 
empire  ^peuB  to  have  extended  over  the  South  of  Asia,  from  the  Indus 
m  the  east  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  <m  the  west.  Of  its  history  we  have 
hardly  any  particnlars;  but  its  greatness  is  attested  by  the  imanimous 
Tuoe  of  saired  and  profene  writers ;  and  the  wtmderful  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  earthen  mounds  which 
tntomb  the  andent  Nmeveh  afford  unerring  testimony  of  the  pn^press 
wlndi  the  Assyrians  had  made  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  the  arts  of 
on£zed  life.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian 
to,  the  power  of  this  vast  emjare  was  broken  by  the  revolt  of  the  Medea 
and  Babylonians,  who  had  hitherto  been  its  subjects.  The  dty  of  fiTineveh 
(till  omtinaed  to  euat  as  the  seat  of  an  independent  kingdom,  but  the 
greater  part  td  its  dominions  was  divided  between  the  Medes  and  Baby- 
looians. 

i  3.  The  Medes  belonged  to  that  branch  of  the  Indo- Germanic  &mily 
inhsbiting  the  vast  space  of  country  known  by  the  general  ntune  of  Iran  or 
Aria,  which  extends  south  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Osos,  from  the  Indus 
m  the  east  to  Mount  Z^ros  on  the  west,  —  a  range  of  mountains  running 
panllel  to  the  llgris  and  eastward  of  that  river.  The  northwestern  part 
of  this  country  was  occuped  by  the  Medes,  and  their  capital,  Ecbataoa, 
VM  ntnated  in  a  mountainous  and  healthy  district,  which  was  celebrated 
for  the  freshness  and  coolness  of  its  climate  in  the  summer  heats.  Their 
liogDage  was  a  dialect  of  the  Zend ;  and  their  religion  was  the  one  which 
had  been  founded  by  Zoroaster.  They  worshipped  fire  as  the  symbol  d 
the  Dei^,  and  their  priests  were  the  Magi,  who  formed  a  distinct  class  or 
tHte,  poasesdng  great  influence  and  power  in  the  state.  The  people  were 
Inre  and  warlike,  and  under  their  successive  monarchs  they  gradualh^ 
utoided  their  dominion  from  the  Indus  on  the  east  to  the  river  Ualys  in 
the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  west  Their  most  celebrated  conquest 
n»  the  capture  of  Nineveh,  which  they  razed  to  the  gromid  in  b.  C.  606.* 

'Aocordii^  to  Hecodobu,  thers  were  tbnr  Hedlin  kiuge:  — I.  Ddocw,  ths  bnndtroi 
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9  4.  The  Bab^kmuuia  were  a  Semitic  people.  Their  terrilMy  ctm- 
|«ued  tlie  fertile  district  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  ud  (hut 
capital,  Babjloo,  aitaated  on  the  latter  rirer,  was  wie  of  the  greateit  dtin 
in  the  anciead  world.  Herodotus,  who  TiBited  it  in  ita  decline,  describe 
its  Bize  and  grandeur  in  terms  which  would  exceed  belief,  if  the  tnithfiil- 
Des8  d  the  historian  was  not  aboTe  all  saspicion.  It  was  built  in  the  fbnn 
of  a  aqnare,  c^  which  each  side  was  fifleen  miles  in  length,  and  it  vh 
surrounded  b^  walls  of  prodigious  size,  thiee  htmdred  feet  high  ud 
seventj-five  feet  thick.  Under  Ifebnchadnezzar  the  Babylonian  eiii{nTe 
reached  its  height  This  monarch  extended  his  dominioas  as  far  as  die 
craiflnes  tf  Egypt.  He  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  ita  inhslntuite 
into  captiri^,  and  he  annexed  to  his  dominions  both  Judjea  and  Fhtenidi. 
Ob  his  death,  in  b.  C  £62,  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  Labynetns  (the  Bd- 
ehazzar  of  Soipture)  a  kiogdcm  which  extended  from  the  Tigris  to  (he 
frontiers  of  Egypt  and  the  South  of  Phoenicia. 

S  5,  The  Median  and  BabjUmian  empires  did  not  inclode  any  conntriw 
inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  and  exercised  only  a  remote  influence  opoii 
Greciaii  cirilization.  Here  was,  however,  a  third  power,  which  rwe 
xipaa  the  ruins  o£  the  Assyrian  empire,  with  whidi  the  Greeks  weie 
brought  into  immediate  contact.  This  was  the  Lydian  monarchy,  wbow 
territory  was  wiginally  ctmfined  to  the  fertile  district  eastward  of  Ionia, 
watered  by  the  Cayster  and  the  Hermns.  The  cqiital  vf  the  monarchy 
was  Sardis,  which  was  situated  (m  a  precipitous  rock  belonging  to  tbe 
ridge  of  iSoant  Tmolus.  Here  three  dynasties  (tf  Lydian  kings  are  said  to 
have  rdgned.  Of  the  flnt  two  we  have  no  account,  and  it  is  probable  Ihu, 
down  to  the  ctanmeacement  of  the  third  <£  these  dynasties,  Lydia  fbnned 
a  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  However  this  may  be,  the  histoiy  of 
Ijdia  begins  only  with  the  aceeauon  of  Gygea,  the  founder  <£  the  third 
^nasty ;  and  it  eamiot  be  a  mere  accident  that  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  is  nearly  coineident  with  the  decline  of  the  Assyrian  emjuie  and 
the  fbondatioa  of  the  independent  monarchieB  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Kedee.* 

Under  Gyges  and  bis  saeceesors  Saidis  became  the  oentr«  of  a  powei- 
ful  and  civilized  monarchy ;  and  the  existence  (^  such  a  State  in  ckne 
proximily  to  the  Greek  cities  in  Ionia  exercised  an  important  infloence 
upon  the  latter.  The  Lydians  were  a  wealthy  and  indnstrions  people, 
canying  cm  an  extensive  commerce,  practising  manufactores  and  ao- 
qoainted  with  various  aits.  The  Lydians  are  said  to  have  been  the  first 
pa^ile  to  coin  money  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  t^  the  fbimw  metal  the? 

Dm  cmpli*,  irbo  idgnad  B.O.  TIO-MT;  LPhnurtM,  B.o.etT-Met  t.Cj»aaiitt,m.ii. 
«»-S9B;  4.  Aityagn,B.c.GM[-Ue. 

*  Aceordliig  to  Hsrodotoa,  there  iren  Atc  LjdUn  kings:  —  1.  QygMi  wbo  rdgnsda.0- 
ne-nS;  a.ArdTs,  B.a  sra-ejS;  S.  Badjiata,  &.&  OM-SIT;  4.  AljMM.a.o.SlT- 
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obUned  large  qnandties  in  (he  sands  of  the  ricer  Paetolus,  wliieh  flowed 
down  rrom  lifount  Tmolua  towards  the  Heimus.  From  tliem  the  Ionic 
Gre^  derived  various  improvcmenta  in  the  useful  and  the  ornamental 
arts,  eapecioJly  in  the  weaving  and  (he  dyeing  of  fine  fiibrics,  in  the  pro- 
«ssea  of  metallurgy,  and  in  the  style  of  their  music  The  gi-owlh  of  the 
Lj-dian  monarchy  in  wealth  and  civilization  was  attended  with  another 
■dvwilage  to  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  coast.  As  the  lenitory  of  the 
Lvdians  did  not  originally  extend  to  the  sea,  the  whole  of  their  commerce 
wiih  the  Mediterraneon  passed  through  the  Grecian  ciliis,  and  was  carried 
on  in  Grerian  ships.  This  contributed  greally  to  the  prosperity  and 
voalth  oflliletus,  Ptiocxa,  and  the  other  Ionian  cities. 

5  6.  But  while  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  indebted  for  bo  much  of  their 
grsadcur  and  opulence  to  the  Lydian  monMvhy,  the  increasing  power  of 
ihe  Utier  eventually  deprived  tliem  of  their  political  independence.  Even 
Gcges  had  endeavored  to  reduce  them  to  subjection,  and  the  attempt  was 
renewed  at  various  times  by  his  successors  i  but  it  was  not  until  tiie  reign 
tC  Oceitus,  (he  last  king  of  Lydia,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  n.  c. 
360,  that  the  Asiatic  Greeks  became  the  subjects  of  a  barbarian  power. 
This  monarch  succeeded  in  the  enterprise  in  which  his  predecessors  had 
bOed.  Ue  began  by  attacking  Ephesus,  and  reduced  in  succession  all 
llie  other  Grecian  dlies  on  the  coast.  His  rule,  however,  was  not  oppres- 
siie;  he  appears  to  have  been  content  with  the  payment  of  a  moderate 
(nbale,  and  to  have  permitted  the  dties  to  regulate  their  own  affairs.  He 
Hat  tnmed  his  arms  towards  the  east,  and  subdued  all  the  nations  in 
Asia  Atinor  west  of  the  river  Halys,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lycians 
tod  Cilic^ns.  The  fame  of  Crcesus  and  of  his  countless  treasures  now 
refunded  through  Greece.  He  spoke  the  Greek  language,  welcomed 
GreA  guests,  and  reverenced  the  Greek  oracles,  which  he  enriched  with 
ibe  most  munificent  offerings.  The  wise  men  of  Greece  were  attracted 
to  Sttrdis  by  the  fame  of  bb  power  and  of  his  wealth.  Among  his  other 
Hiitors  be  is  stud  to  have  entertained  Solon ;  but  the  celebrated  story  of 
die  interview  between  the  Athenian  sage  and  the  Lydian  monarch,  which 
die  item  laws  of  chronology  compel  us  to  reject,  has  already  been  nar- 
raied  in  a  previous  part  of  this  work," 

Cnesus  deemed  himself  secure  from  the  reach  of  calamities,  and  his 
kingdom  appeared  to  be  placed  upon  a  firm  and  lasting  foundation.  His 
own  subjects  were  submissive  and  obedient;  and  he  was  closely  connected 
with  the  powerfiil  monarchs  of  Media,  Babylon,  and  Egypt  Astyages,  the 
king  of  Media,  whose  territories  adjoined  his  own,  was  his  brother-in-law ; 
aid  be  had  formed-  an  alliance  and  friendship  with  Labynetus,  king  of 
Babylon,  and  Amasis,  kmg  of  Egypt.  The  four  kings  seemed  to  have 
Mhing  to  fear,  either  from  internal  commotions  or  external  foes.     Yet 
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(vithin  tlie  space  of  a  few  years  their  dynasties  were  orerthFown,  and  Ibdi 
territories  absorbed  iu  a  Tast  empire,  founded  by  an  adventurer  till  thai 
unknown  b;  name. 

S  7.  Tbe  rise  and  fall  of  the  great  Asiatic  monarchies  have  been  char- 
actcrized  by  the  same  features  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  A  biaye 
and  hardy  race,  led  by  ita  native  chief,  iasues  either  from  the  mountainB 
or  Iroin  the  sleppcs  of  Asia,  OTcmins  the  more  fertile  and  cultivated  pails 
of  the  continent,  conquers  the  effeminate  subjects  of  the  existing  monai- 
chies,  and  places  its  leader  upon  the  throne  of  Asia.  But  the  descendants 
of  the  new  monarch  and  of  the  conquering  race  give  way  to  sensualiiy  and 
sloth,  and  fall  victims  in  their  turn  to  tlie  same  bravery  in  another  people, 
which  had  ^vcn  the  sovereignly  to  their  ancestors.  The  history  o(  Cym^ 
tbe  great  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  b  an  iUustnUion  of  these  remarks. 
It  is  true  that  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life  is  buried  under  a  heap  of 
fables,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  he  was  the  grandson 
(rf*  the  Median  king,  Aaty^;es,  as  is  commonly  stated;  but  it  does  not 
admit  of  doubt,  that  he  led  tbe  warlike  Feraians  from  their  mountaJDOOS 
homes  to  a  series  of  ctHtquests,  which  secured  him  an  empire  extending 
from  the  ^gean  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  tbe  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Persians  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Modes,  spoke  a  dialect  of 
the  same  language,  and  were  adherents  of  the  same  religion.  They 
inhabited  the  inountainous  region  south  of  Media,  which  abounds  in 
several  well-watered  valleys,  and  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  low  grounds 
OD  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  While  the  Uedes  became  enervated  by 
the  corrupting  influences  to  which  they  were  exposed,  the  Persians  pre- 
served in  their  native  mountains  their  simple  and  warlike  habits.  They 
were  divided  into  BCvernl  tribes,  partly  agricultural  and  partly  nomadicj 
but  they  were  all  brave,  rude,  and  hardy,  clothed  in  skins,  drinking  only 
water,  and  ignorant  of  the  commonest  luxuries  of  life.  Cynis  W  these 
fierce  warriors  from  their  mountain  lastnesses,  defeated  the  Medes  in 
battle,  took  Astya^ea  prisoner,  and  deprived  him  of  the  throne.  The 
other  nations  included  in  the  Median  empire  submitted  to  the  conqueror; 
and  the  sovereignty  of  Upper  Asia  thus  passed  fVom  the  Medes  to  the 
Persians.     The  accession  of  Cyrus  to  the  empire  is  phu«d  in  b.  c.  559. 

§  8.  This  important  revolution  excited  alike  the  anger,  the  fears,  and  the 
hopes  of  CrtESus.  Anxious  to  avenge  his  brother-in-law,  to  arrest  the 
alarming  growth  of  the  Persian  power,  and  to  enkrge  his  own  dominions, 
he  resolved  to  attack  the  new  monarch.  But  before  embarking  upon  » 
perilous  an  enterprise  he  consulted  the  oracles  of  Amphiaraus,  and  o( 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  in  whose  veracity  he  placed  the  most  imbonnded  con- 
fidence. The  reply  of  both  oracles  was,  that,  "  if  he  should  make  wai 
upon  the  Persians,  he  would  destroy  a  mighty  mwiarchy,"  and  tbey  both 
advised  him  to  moke  allies  of  the  most  powerful  among  (he  Greeks.     Ud- 
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deislaoding  tbe  response  to  refer  to  the  Persian  empire,  and  not,  as  the 
prista  explained  it  after  the  event,  to  hia  own,  he  had  no  longer  any  heat- 
taiion  in  commencing  ihe  war.  In  obedience  to  the  oracles  he  first  sent 
to  the  Spart«i3  to  solicit  Uieir  alliance,  which  was  readily  granted,  but  no 
troops  irere  sent  to  his  iaimediate  assistance.  He  then  crossed  the  HaljB 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  laid  waste  the  country  of  the  Syrians  of  Cap- 
padocia,  and  took  fieverol  of  their  towns.  Cyrus  lost  no  time  in  coming  to 
the  help  of  his  distant  subjects.  The  two  armies  met  near  the  Pteriao 
plain  in  Cappadocia,  where  a  bloody,  but  indecisive  battle  was  fought. 
Aj  the  forces  of  Offlsns  were  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  the  Persian 
ting,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  retnm  to  Sardis,  and  collect  a  large 
anuT  for  the  next  campiugn.  Accordmgly  he  despatched  envoys  to  Laby- 
netns,  Amasif^  and  the  Lacedsmonians,  requesting  them  to  send  auxiliaries 
to  Sardis  in  the  coarse  of  the  next  five  months ;  and  meantime  he  dis- 
banded the  mercenary  troops  who  had  foUowed  him  into  Ct^padocia. 

Cjras  anticipated  his  enemy's  plan ;  he  waited  till  the  Lydian  king  bad 
r&entered  his  capital  and  dismissed  hia  troops ;  and  lie  then  marched  upon 
Sardis  with  such  celerity,  that  he  appeared  under  the  walls  of  the  city 
before  any  one  could  give  notice  of  hia  approach.  Croesus  was  thus  com- 
pelled to  fight  without  his  allies ;  but  he  did  not  despair  of  success ;  for 
the  L^'diaa  cavalry  was  distinguished  for  its  efficiency,  and  the  open  plain 
before  Sardis  was  favorable  for  its  evolutions.  To  render  this  fon»  use- 
less, Cyms  placed  in  front  of  his  line  the  baggage  camels,  which  the 
Ljdisn  horses  conid  not  endure  either  to  see  or  to  smelL  The  Lydians, 
however,  did  not  on  this  account  decline  tlie  ctmtest;  they  dismounted 
fioB  their  horses,  and  fought  bravely  on  foot ;  and  it  was  not  until  afi^r  a 
fierce  comb«t  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  within  the  city.  Here 
ihey  ooDsidcred  themselves  secure  till  their  allies  should  come  to  their  aid ; 
fer  the  fortifications  of  Sardis  were  deemed  impregnable  to  assault.  There 
was,  however,  one  side  of  the  cily  wluch  had  been  left  unfortified,  because 
itstood  npon  a  nock  so  lofty  and  precipitous,  aa  to  appear  quite  inacct>4- 
nble.  But  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  siege  a  Persian  soldier,  having 
Ecen  one  of  the  garrison  descend  this  rock  to  pick  up  hia  helmet  which 
bad  rolled  down,  climbed  up  the  same  way,  followed  by  several  of  hia 
comrades.  Sardia  was  thus  token,  and  Crcegus  with  all  his  treasures  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Cyrus  (a.  c.  546).  The  Lydian  king  was  condemned 
lobe  burnt  alive;  but  his  life  was  afterwards  spared  by  the  conqueror; 
and  he  became  the  confidential  adviser  both  of  Cyrus  and  his  son 
Cajubyses.  -- 

!  9.  The  fall  of  Crtesua  was  followed  by  the  subjection  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  Asia  to  the  Persian  yoke.  Aa  soon  as  Sardis  had  been  taken, 
Ihe  lonians  and  .^^lians  sent  envoys  to  Cyrus,  olTcring  to  submit  to  hir; 
M  the  same  terms  as  they  had  obtained  from  Croesus.  But  the  Peraiaa 
or,  who  had  in  vaio  attempted  to  induce  them  to  revolt  from  the 
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Ljdi&n  king  at  the  c«Hiiniencement  of  the  war,  stenilj  rdiised  fbeii 
request,  except  in  the  ease  of  Miletus.  The  other  Greeks  now  begin  to 
prepare  for  defence,  and  sent  deputies  to  Sparta  to  solicit  asdatance. 
Thia  was  refused  bj  the  Spartans;  but  Ihey  despatched  some  of  their 
citizens  to  Ionia  to  inveetigate  the  stale  of  afTairs.  One  of  tlteir  number, 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  tlicir  eommission,  repaired  to  Cyrus  at  Sardis,  ani 
warned  him  "not  to  injure  any  dty  in  Hellas,  for  the  Lacedaemonians 
would  not  permit  it."  Astonished  at  such  a  message  &om  a  people  ot 
whom  he  had  never  heard,  the  conqueror  inquired  of  the  Greeks  who 
stood  near  liim,  "  Wlio  are  these  Lacedxinoniaas,  and  how  many  are  (lie; 
in  nimiber  that  they  ventui-e  to  send  me  such  a  notice?"  Havis]; 
received  an  answer  to  his  question,  he  said  to  tlie  Spartan,  "I  was  Derar 
yet  afraid  of  men  who  have  a  place  set  apart  in  the  middle  of  their  dlj 
where  they  meet  to  cheat  one  onollier  and  forswear  themselves.  If  I  live, 
they  shall  have  troubles  of  their  own  to  talk  about  apart  from  the  lonians." 
This  taunt  of  Cyrus  was  levelled  at  Grecian  habits  generally ;  for  to 
the  rude  barbarian,  buying  and  selling  seemed  contemptible  and  di»- 
graceiuL 

Cyrus  BO<Hi  afterwards  quitted  Sardis  to  prosecute  his  ccuiquests  in  the 
East,  and  left  the  reductitai  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  of  the  other  district* 
in  Asia  Minor,  to  his  lieutenants.  The  Greek  cities  c^ered  a  brave,  but 
ineffectual  resistance,  and  were  taken  one  after  the  other  by  Ilarpagus,  the 
Persian  general.  The  inhabitants  of  Fhocsaa  and  Teos  preferred  expa- 
triation to  slavery ;  they  abandoned  their  homes  to  the  conqueror,  and 
s^ed  away  in  search  <^  new  settlements.  The  PLociGans,  after  e.Tperi- 
encing  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  at  length  settled  in  the  South  of 
Italy,  where  they  founded  Elea.  The  Teians  took  refuge  on  the  coael 
of  Thrace,  where  they  built  the  city  of  Abdera.  All  the  other  Asiatic 
Greeks  on  the  mtunland  were  enrolled  among  the  vassals  of  Cyras ;  and 
even  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  c^  Lesbos  and  Chide  sent  in  their  sob- 
mission  to  Harpf^s,  although  the  Persians  then  poagessed  no  fleet  to 
force  them  to  obedience.  Samos,  on  the  other  hand,  nuuntained  its  inde- 
pendence, and  i^pears  soon  afterwards  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Grecian  states.  After  the  reduction  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  Ilarpagus 
marched  against  the  other  districts  of  Asia  J^Iintu*,  which  still  refused  to 
own  the  authority  of  Cyrus.  They  were  all  conquafed  wilhout  any 
Bcrious  resistance,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lycians,  who,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  maintiun  their  freedom,  set  Are  to  their  chief  town  Xanthus ; 
and  while  the  women  and  children  perished  in  the  flames,  the  men  sallied 
forth  against  the  enemy  and  died  sword  in  hand. 

"WMe  Harpagus  was  thus  employed,  Cyras  was  making  still  more 
extensive  conquests  in  Upper  Asia  and  Assyria.  The  most  important  of 
these  vras  the  capture  (^  the  wealthy  and  populous  city  of  Babykai,  which 
he  took  by  diverting  the  ctHirse  of  the  Euphrates,  and  then  marching  inlo 
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the  dtj  by  tbe  be^  of  the  river  (d.  c.  533).  Subsequently  he  marched 
■gainst  the  nomad  tribes  in  Central  Asia,  but  was  slain  in  battle  while 
GgtUing  against  the  UassageUc,  a  people  dwelling  beyond  the  Armces. 
He  perished  in  b.  c.  529,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  leaving  hia  vast 


S  10.  The  love  of  conquest  and  of  aggrandtEement,  which  bod  been  fed 
by  the  repealed  victories  of  Cyrus,  still  fired  the  Persians.  Of  the  four 
great  monarchies  which  Cyrus  had  found  io  all  their  glory  when  he  de- 
Mended  with  his  shepherds  from  the  Persian  mountains,  there  yet  re- 
mained one  which  had  not  been  destroyed  by  bis  arms.  Amasis  con- 
lioned  lo  occupy  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  peace  and  prosperity,  while  the 
moDsrchs  of  Media,  Lydia,  and  Babylon  had  either  lost  their  hves,  or 
becMue  the  vaaeab  of  the  Persian  king.  Accordingly,  Cambj'ees  resolved 
to  lead  his  victorions  Persians  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  While  making 
)ui  preparatiiHiB  for  the  invasion,  Amasis  died,  aAer  a  long  reign,  and  was 
succeeded  by  hia  son,  Paammenitus,  who  inherited  nether  the  abiUties  nor 
tbe  good  foiluae  of  his  &ther.  The  defeat  of  the  Egyptians  in  a  smgle 
battle,  followed  by  the  capture  of  Memphis  with  tbe  person  of  Psanuneni- 
los,  decided  tbe  fiile  of  the  country.  Cambyses  resided  some  time  in 
Egypt,  whidi  he  niled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  His  ten^r  was  naturally 
violent  and  capricious ;  and  the  possession  of  unlimited  power  had  created 
ID  him  a  state  (^  mind  bordering  upon  frenzy.  The  idolatry  of  the  Egyp- 
(JMis  and  dieir  adoration  of  animals  excit«d  the  indignation  of  the  wor- 
shipper of  dre ;  and  he  gave  vent  to  his  passions  by  wanton  and  sacrile- 
gioas  acts  against  the  moat  cherished  objects  and  rites  of  the  national 
teligion.  Even  the  Peruans  experienced  the  effects  of  his  madness ;  and 
hia  brother  Smerdis  was  put  to  death  by  his  orders.  This  act  was  fol- 
lowed by  important  consequences.  Among  the  few  persons  privy  to  the 
murder  was  a  Magian,  who  bod  a  brother  bearing  the  same  name  as  the 
deceased  prince,  and  strongly  resembling  him  in  person.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  these  circumstances,  and  of  the  alarm  excited  among  the  leading 
Persians  by  the  firantic  tyranny  of  Cambyses,  he  proclaimed  his  brother 
li  king,  repreeenting  him  as  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus.  Camhyses  heard 
trf'tbe  revolt  whilst  in  Syria ;  but  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse  to  march 
against  the  nsarper,  an  aacidental  wound  from  his  sword  put  an  end  to 
his  hJe,  B.  c.  522. 

As  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus  was  generally  believed  to  be  alive,  the 
&lse  Smerdis  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Perwans,  and  reigned 
without  opposition  for  seven  months.  But  the  leading  Persian  nobles  had 
never  been  quite  free  from  suspicion,  and  they  at  length  discovered  the  im- 
pootioa  which  had  been  practised  upon  them.  Seven  of  them  now  finmed 
a  CMupiracy  to  get  rid  of  the  usurper.  They  sncceeded  in  forcmg  their 
*iy  into  the  palace,  and  in  slaying  the  Magian  and  his  brother  in  the 
t^hth  Dtonth  of  tb^  reign.  One  of  their  number,  Darius,  the  son  oj 
Hystaspes,  ascended  the  vacant  throne,  s.  C.  521. 
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%  11.  During  the  retgn  of  Cambjses,  the  Greek  citiea  of  Asia  renuuiied 
obedieut  to  their  Persian  goremors.  The  subjectioo  of  the  other  dti«a 
had  uicreased  the  power  and  influence  of  Samoa,  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  had  maintained  it«  independence,  when  the  neighboring 
blands  of  Lesbos  and  Chios  had  submitted  to  the  lieutenant  of  Cyrus.  At 
(he  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Combyscs,  Samos  had  reached,  under  its 
despot,  Polycratea,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  prosperity,  and  had  become 
the  most  important  naval  power  in  the  world.  The  ambition  and  good 
fortune  of  tliis  enterprising  despot  were  alike  remarkable.  He  possessed 
a  huodred  ships  of  war,  with  which  he  conquered  several  of  the  islands, 
and  even  some  places  on  the  mainland  ;  and  he  aspired  to  nothing  lesa 
than  the  doQunion  of  Ionia,  as  well  as  of  the  islands  in  the  ^gcan.  The 
Lacediemonians,  who  had  invaded  the  island  at  the  invitation  of  ihe  Sa- 
mian  exiles  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  his  govermuent,  were  obli^ 
to  retire  after  besieging  his  city  in  vain  for  forty  days.  Everything  which 
he  undertook  seemed  to  prosper ;  but  his  uninterrupted  good  fortune  at 
length  excited  the  alarm  of  his  ally,  Araasia.  According  to  the  talc  re- 
lated by  Herodotus,  the  Egyptian  king,  convinced  that  such  amazing  good 
fortune  would  sooner  or  hiter  incur  the  euvy  of  the  gods,  wrote  to  I'oly- 
cmtes,  advising  him  to  throw  away  one  of  his  most  valuable  possessions, 
and  thus  inflict  some  injury  upon  himself.  Thinking  the  advice  to  be 
good,  Poljcrates  threw  into  the  sea  a  favorite  ring  of  matchless  price  and 
beauty ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  found  a  few  days  afterwards  in  the  belly 
of  a  fine  fish,  which  a  fisherman  had  sent  him  as  a  present.  Amasis  now 
foresaw  that  the  ruin  of  Polycrates  was  inevit^le,  and  sent  a  herald  to 
Samoa  to  renoimce  his  alliance.  The  gloomy  anticipations  of  the  Egyptian 
monarch  proved  well  founded.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  prosperity,  Poly- 
crates fell  by  a  most  ignominious  fate.  Onxtes,  the  satrap  of  Sardis,  had 
for  some  unknown  cause  conceived  a  deadly  hatred  against  the  Samiim 
despot  By  a  cunning  stratagem,  the  satrap  allured  him  to  the  miunland, 
where  be  was  immediately  arrested  and  hanged  upon  a  cross  (b.  c.  522). 
Like  many  other  Grecian  despots,  Polycrates  had  been  a  patron  of  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  and  the  poets  Ibycus  and  Anocreon  found  a  welcome  at 
his  court  Many  of  the  great  works  of  Samos  —  the  vast  temple  of  Hera 
(Juno),  the  mole  to  protect  the  harbor,  and  the  aqueduct  for  supplying 
the  city  with  water,  carried  through  a  mountain  seven  furlongs  long  — 
were  probably  executed  by  him. 

g  12.  The  long  reign  of  Darius  forms  an  important  epoch  in  the  Per- 
sian annals.  After  putting  down  the  revolts  of  the  Lydian  satrap,  Oroetes, 
of  the  Medes,  and  of  the  Babylonians,  he  set  himself  to  work  to  oiganize 
the  vast  mass  of  countries  which  hod  been  conquered  by  Cyrus  and  Cam- 
byses.  The  difference  of  his  reign  from  those  of  his  two  predecessors  was 
described  by  the  Persians,  in  calling  Cyrus  the  father,  and  Cambyses  the 
master,  and  Darius  the  retail-trader,  —  an  ^itbet  implying  that  he  was 
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Eke  first  to  introduce  some  order  into  the  administration  and  finances  of 
Ibe  empire.  He  divided  hia  vast  dominions  into  twenty  provinces,  and 
appointed  the  tribut«  which  each  was  to  pay  to  the  royal  treasury.  These 
pniTinces  were  called  satrapies,  from  the  satrap  or  governor,  to  whom  the 
administration  of  each  was  intrusted.  Darius  was  also  the  first  Persian 
king  who  coined  money ;  and  the  principal  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the 
Fecsian  mint  was  called  after  him  the  Daric.  He  also  comieeled  Susa 
an]  Echatana  with  the  most  distant  partd  of  the  empire  by  a  scries  of  high- 
roads, along  which  were  placed,  at  suitable  intervals,  buildings  for  the 
aMommodalion  of  all  who  travelled  in  the  king's  name,  and  relays  of  cou- 
riers to  convey  royal  messages, 

§  13.  Although  Darius  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  the  consolidation 
and  orgiwization  of  his  empire,  he  was  impelled  by  his  own  ambition,  or 
by  tlie  aggressive  spirit  of  the  Persians,  to  seek  to  enlarge  still  further  his 
v^  dominions.  For  that  purpose  he  resolved  to  attack  Scythia,  or  the 
great  plain  between  the  Danube  and  the  Don,  which  was  then  inhabited 
br  numerous  nomad  and  savage  tribes.  His  army  was  collected  from  ali 
parts  of  the  empire  ;  his  fleet  of  six  hundred  ships  was  furnished  cxclu- 
avely  by  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  To  the  latter  he  gave  orders  to  sail  up  the 
Dannbe,  and  throw  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  near  the  point  where 
the  chaimcl  begins  to  divide.  With  his  land  forces  the  king  himself 
maidied  through  Thrace,  crossed  the  Danube  by  the  bridge,  which  be 
Iwmd  finished,  and  then  ordered  the  Greeks  to  break  it  down  and  follow 
iiiin  into  Scythia.  His  plan  seems  to  have  been  to  march  back  into  Asia 
roond  the  northern  shore  of  the  Bbck  Sea,  and  across  the  Caucasus.  But 
being  reminded  by  one  of  the  Grecian  generals  that  he  was  embaiking 
upon  a  perilous  enterprise,  and  might  possibly  be  (impelled  to  retreat,  he 
Uunght  it  more  prudent  to  leove  the  bridge  standing  under  the  care  of  the 
Greeks  who  had  constructed  it,  but  told  them  that,  if  be  did  not  return 
irithin  sixty  days,  they  might  break  down  the  bridge,  and  sail  home.  The 
lung  then  left  them,  and  penetrated  into  the  Scythian  territory.  The 
mXj  days  had  already  passed  away,  and  there  was  yet  no  sign  of  the  Pcr- 
Ran  army.  But  shortly  afterwards  the  lonians,  who  still  continued  to  guard 
the  bridge,  were  astonished  by  the  appearance  of  a  body  of  Scythians, 
who  informed  them  that  Darius  was  in  fuE  retreat,  pursued  by  the  whole 
Siythian  ntUion,  and  that  his  only  hope  of  safety  depended  upon  that 
bridge.  They  urged  the  Greeks  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  destroying 
ibe  whole  Persian  army,  and  recovering  their  own  liberty  by  breaking 
down  the  bridge.  Their  exhortations  were  warmly  seconded  by  the 
Aiheoian  Miltiades,  the  despot  of  the  Thracian  Chcrsonesus,  and  the 
faure  conqueror  of  Atarathon.  The  other  rulers  of  the  Ionian  cities  were 
U  first  disposed  to  follow  his  suggestion  ;  but  as  soon  as  Histiteus  of  Mile- 
tns  reminded  them  that  their  sovereignty  depended  upon  the  support  of 
ie  Fer^an  king,  and  that  his  ruin  would  involve  their  own,  they  changed 
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their  mmd^  and  resolved  to  preserve  the  bridge.  After  enduring  gretit 
privations  and  sufferings,  Darius  and  his  army  at  length  reached  the 
Danube,  and  crossed  the  bridge  in  safety.  Thus  the  selfishDesg  of  these 
Grecian  despots  threw  away  the  most  farorable  opportuDily  that  ever 
presCDted  itself  of  delivering  their  native  cities  from  the  Persian  yoke. 

§  14.  Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  his  expedition  against  the  Scythi- 
ans, Darius  did  not  abandon  his  plans  of  conquest  Reluming  himself  to 
Sardis,  he  left  Megabazus  with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  to  com- 
plete the  subjugation  of  Thrace,  and  of  the  Greek  cities  upon  the  Helle- 
spont. He  gave  to  Histiceus  the  town  of  Myreinus,  near  the  Strymon, 
which  the  Ionian  prince  had  u^ked  as  a  reward  for  liis  important  service 
in  the  Scythian  campaign.  Megabazus  experienced  little  difficulty  in 
executing  the  orders  of  his  master.  He  not  only  subdued  the  Thracian 
tribes,  but  crossed  the  Strymon,  conquered  the  Fieonians,  and  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia.  He  then  sent  heralds  into  the  lal- 
ter  country  to  demand  earth  and  water,  as  the  customary  symbols  of  sub- 
mission. These  were  immei^tely  granted  by  Amyntas,  the  reigning 
monarch,  B.  c.  510  j  and  thus  the  Periuon  dominions  were  extended  to 
the  Ijorders  of  Thessaly. 

While  Megabazus  was  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  die  Pmonians,  he 
had  noticed  that  Histiteus  was  collecting  the  elements  of  a  power,  which 
might  hereafter  prove  formidable  to  the  Persian  sovereignty.  Myrcinus 
commanded  the  navigation  of  the  Strymon,  and  consequently  the  com- 
merce wilh  the  interior  of  Thrace^  and  the  importance  of  this  site  is 
shown  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  town  of  Ampbipolis,  which  the  Athem- 
ans  founded  at  a  later  time  in  the  same  locality.  On  his  return  to  Sardis, 
Megabazus  communicated  his  suspicions  to  Darios.  The  Persian  king, 
perceiving  that  the  apprehensions  of  hia  general  were  not  without  founda- 
tion, summcmed  Ilisliicus  to  his  presence,  and,  under  the  pretext  tliat  he 
could  not  bear  to  be  deprived  of  the  company  of  his  friend,  proposed  that 
he  should  accompany  him  to  Susa.  Histieeus  had  no  alternative  but  com- 
pliance, and  with  unwiUing  steps  foUowed  the  monarch  to  hia  capital 
This  apparently  trivial  circumstance  was  attended  with  important  conse- 
quences, as  wo  shall  presently  see,  to  the  Persian  empire  and  to  the  nbol< 
Hellenic  race. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

THE  lOSIC   HE  VOLT. 

II.  InDedaclkin.  t  ^  Kaxinn  Exiles  apply  for  Aid  to  Arittngoraa.  4  S.  Kippdilion  ot 
ArisUfDTu  and  tbe  Penlnns  against  Naxon.  Its  Failure,  f  4.  Revolt  of  Miletua  and  tha 
Mbir  Omk  Ciliea  of  A^in.  ^  b,  AnOapint  solicits  Assistance  from  Sparta  and  Athens, 
>bid]  ii  gnnled  bj  the  latter.  4  6.  Burning  or  Sardii  by  the  Alheninns  and  loninnn. 
S '.  Dt«th  of  Arislagonis  and  EiiEtiteDS.  t  8.  DefeaC  of  tlie  loniaa  Fleet  at  Lad^.  S  9. 
Gt(an  of  Miletus  and  Tennination  of  (he  HeTolt. 

i  1.  Before  eet^ng  out  for  Susa,  Darius  had  appointed  liis  brother 
-\:<aphenie3  satrap  of  the  western  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  of  which 
Sinlis  continued  to  be  tlie  capital,  as  in  the  time,of  the  Lydian  monarcliT. 
1T»  Grecian  ehiea  on  the  coast  were  nominaUy  allowed  to  manage  their 
own  s^ra ;  but  they  were  governed  for  the  most  part  by  despola,  who 
"ere  in  reality  the  instruments  of  the  Persian  satrap,  and  were  main- 
™>ol  in  their  power  by  his  authority.     Miletus,  which  was  now  llic  moat 

•  The  ihore  most  reraarkable  docnment  is  cined  on  the  side  of  tt  rocky  lEountain,  per- 

>t°&iliriy  smoothed  foe  the  purpose.    The  mounlain  was  known  to  the  aucient  Greeks 

vUi-Bsginao  (rA  Bayivramf  ^pot),  —  a  Damerormed  from  an  old  Persian  word  slgnify- 

^Sicndlolhe  Bagos,  or  gods.    The  sculptures  consist  of  tn-elve  figures  in  relief,  below 

■  logh  Bgure  Id  the  air,  representing  the  Zend  and  Fenian  deity,  Aarumatda  or  Or- 

Eud.  Tbe  fignres  are  tiie  king,  with  two  attendants,  and  nine  captive  rebels  bronghC 

°^  li^  pfTsence,  with  thebr  hands  tied  behind  them,  and  cords  about  their  ueeks.    Below 

^  ipars,  and  *t  the  sides,  are  large  panels  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  rock,  filled 

"i*  inow-bead  Inscriptions;  the  whole  occupying  a  space  of  150  ftet  in  length,  and  100 

.      a  bndth,  at  tbe  hei^t  of  SOO  feet  from  the  base  of  the  mounlain.    This  moontainous 

""nml  las  been  copied  by  Colonel  Kawlinson,  an  English  geiitlemim  fcrmerly  residing 

I      >^  tifiti  in  ui  official  capacity.    He  hns  explained  or  interpreted  the  Persian  part  ol 

[     *■«  inscriptkns  (they  are  written  in  three  lanRuages),  and  they  prore  to  be  a  very  inter- 

'>ot  ud  important  record  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  King  Darius.  —  Ed. 
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Sonrishing  city  of  Ionia,  was  niled  by  Aristagoraa,  the  son-m-lair  i^ 
Histixus,  since  Doriua  bad  allowed  the  latter  to  intrust  the  Borereigntr 
to  his  son-in-law  during  hia  absence.  For  a  few  yeua  alter  the  relnrn  n( 
the  king  to  Upper  Asia,  the  Persian  empire  enjoyed  the  profomd  aim 
which  often  precedes  a  stomi.  It  was  the  civil  dissensions  of  me  of  the 
islands  of  the  ^gesn  which  first  disturbed  this  universal  repwe,  toi 
Ughlcd  up  a  eonflagralion  which  goon  enveloped  both  Greece  and  Asia. 

§  2.  About  the  year  b.  c.  502,  the  oligarchical  party  in  Naios,  one  of 
the  lai^est  and  most  flourishing  of  the  Cyclades,  were  driven  out  of  ibe 
island  hy  a  rising  of  the  people.  The  exiles  applied  for  aid  to  ArisUig- 
orofl,  who  lent  a  ready  ear  to  their  request;  knowing  that,  if  they  were 
restored  by  hia  means,  he  should  become  master  of  the  island.  But  hij 
own  forces  were  not  equal  to  the  conquest  of  the  Noxians,  since  they  pw- 
sessed  a  large  navy,  and  could  bring  eight  thousand  beaTy-ormed  infantry 
into  the  field.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  Sardis  to  secure  the  co-opetstioo 
of  ATtai>hcmes,  holding  out  to  the  satrap  the  prospect  of  annexing  not  oolj 
Naxos  and  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades,  but  even  the  large  and  valuable  island 
of  Eubtra,  to  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Kbg.  He  represented  the  eo- 
terprise  aa  one  certain  of  success,  if  a  hundred  ships  were  granted  to  him, 
and  offered  at  the  same  time  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  annameut 
Artapliemes  gave  bis  cordial  approval  to  the  sclierae ;  and  as  soon  as  tlie 
king's  consent  was  obtained,  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  was  equipped 
onJ  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Aristagoras.  The  forces  were  under  tlie 
command  of  Megabatos,  a  Persian  noble  of  high  rank. 

§  3.  Taking  the  Naxian  exiles  on  board,  Aristagoras  sailed  fnmi  Mile- 
tus towards  the  Hellespont  (b.  c.  501).  To  divert  the  suspicions  of  the 
Naxiims,  a  report  was  spread  that  the  armament  was  destined  for  a  dif- 
ferent quarter;  but  upon  reaching  Chios,  Megabates  cast  anchor  off  the 
western  coast,  wtuting  for  a  fair  wind  to  carry  them  straight  acrosa  to 
Naxos.  Being  anxious  that  the  ships  should  be  in  readiness  to  depart  as 
Boon  as  the  order  was  given,  Megabates  made  a  personal  inspection  of  llw 
fleet,  and  discovered  one  of  the  vessels  Icfl  without  a  single  man  on  board- 
Incensed  at  this  neglect,  he  summoned  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  o^ 
dered  him  to  be  put  in  chains  with  his  head  projecting  through  one  of  the 
port-holes  of  his  own  vessel  It  happened  that  this  man  was  a  friend  ani 
guest  of  Aristagoras,  who  not  only  set  the  authority  of  Mcgohaies  » 
defiance  by  releasing  the  prisoner,  but  insisted  that  the  Persian  admiia 
held  a  subordinate  command  to  himself.  The  pride  of  Megabates  coal' 
not  brook  such  an  insult.  As  soon  aa  it  was  night,  he  sent  a  message  ^ 
the  Naxians  to  warn  them  of  tlieir  danger.  Hitherto  the  Naxians  bai 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  object  of  the  expedition ;  but  they  lost  no  time  ii 
carrying  their  property  into  the  city,  and  making  every  preparation  I 
Euatiun  a  long  siege.  Accordingly,  when  the  Persian  fieet  rcache 
Naxos  they  experienced  a  vigorous  resistance ;  and  at  the  end  of  fou 
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noDlhs  Uie^  Iiad  made  each  little  way  in  the  redaction  of  the  dty,  that 
Ibej  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and  retam  to  Miletus. 

{ i.  Aristagoras  tras  now  threatened  with  atter  rain.  Having  de- 
ffired  Aitaphemes,  aad  incarred  the  enmity  of  Hegabates,  he  could 
ecpect  no  foTor  from  the  Fenian  govemment,  and  might  be  called  upon 
)l  lay  nuHnent  to  defraj  the  expensea  of  the  annamcnt.  In  these  diS- 
tulcies  h«  began  to  think  of  exciting  a  revolt  of  his  countrymen;  and 
vLile  revolTing  the  project,  he  received  a  message  from  his  father-in'-law, 
ni'iisus,  urging  him  to  this  vcrj'  step.  Afraid  of  trusting  any  one  wilb 
fQ  dan^rous  a  message,  Histieus  had  ehaved  the  bead  of  a  trusty  slave, 
braoiied  upon  it  the  necessary  words,  and,  as  soon  as  the  hair  had  grown 
agiin,  sent  him  off  to  Uilettis.  His  only  motive  for  nrging  the  lonUuu  to 
RTolt  ycaa  his  desire  of  escaping  from  captivity  at  Susa,-  thinking  that 
Darins  wonld  set  him  at  liberty  in  order  to  put  down  an  insurrection  of 
Lis  oHintryinen.  The  message  of  Histiieiis  fixed  the  wavering  resolution 
of  AristagDias.  He  forthwith  called  together  the  leading  citizens  of 
Jfiletn^,  laid  before  them  the  project  of  revolt,  and  asked  them  for  advice. 
Thej  all  approved  of  the  scheme,  with  the  exception  of  Hecatjeus,  who 
deserrvs  to  be  mentioned  on  account  of  his  celebrity  as  one  of  the  earliest 
Greek  tiislorians.  Having  determined  upon  rcTolt,  the  next  step  vras  to 
iaiiice  ihe  other  Greek  cities  in  Asia  to  join  them  in  their  perilous  entcr- 
pri^  As  the  most  effectual  means  to  this  end,  it  was  resolved  to  seize 
iht  peraons  of  the  Grecian  despots,  many  of  whom  had  not  yet  quitted  the 
fleet  which  had  recently  returned  to  Nazos.  Aristagoras  laid  down  the 
aqaane  power  in  Miletus,  and  nominally  resigned  to  the  people  the  man- 
^ment  of  their  own  afiairs.  The  despots  were  seized,  and  a  democrat- 
jfal  form  of  government  established  throughout  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia 
arl  in  the  neighboring  islands.  This  was  followed  by  an  open  declara- 
a^  of  revolt  from  Persia  (b,  c.  600). 

i  o.  Tlie  insurrection  bad  now  assumed  a  fonnidabte  aspect;  and  be- 
fit tlw  Persians  could  collect  sufficient  forces  to  cope  with  the  revolters, 
-Vivtajioras  resolved  to  cross  over  to  Greece,  in  order  to  solicit  assistance 
trwn  the  more  powerful  states  in  the  mother  country.  He  first  went  to 
^[■artA,  which  was  now  admitted  to  be  the  most  powerful  city  in  Greece. 
hi  an  inlerview  with  Cleomenea,  king  of  Sparta,  he  brought  forth  a  bra- 
11.11  tablet,  on  which  were  engraven  the  countries,  rivers,  and  seas  of  the 
■arid.  After  dwelling  upon  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  Asia,  he  traced 
fa  the  map  the  route  from  Ephesus  to  Susa,  and  described  the  ease  with 
•Ij?h  the  Spartans  might  march  into  the  very  heart  of  tlie  Persian  em- 
■Lt,  and  obtain  possession  of  the  vast  treasures  of  Ihe  Persian  capital. 
Cl'Mnenes  demanded  three  days  to  consider  this  proposal;  and  when 
A.>t3gonis  returned  on  the  third  day,  he  put  to  him  the  simple  question, 
Uiw  &r  it  was  from  the  sea  to  Susa.  Arbtagoras,  without  considering 
it  drift  of  the  question,  answered  that  it  was  a  journey  of  tliree  months. 
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"Milesian  stranger,"  exclaimed  Qeomenea,  "quit  Sparta  before  rnrnd: 
you  are  no  friend  to  the  Spartans,  if  you  want  them  to  undertake  a  three 
months*  journey  from  the  sea."  Still,  however,  Arisfagoras  did  not  d^ 
spajr,  but  went  as  a  suppliant  to  the  king's  house,  to  see  if  he  could 
accotnptisb  by  money  what  he  had  iiuled  to  do  by  eloquence.  He  first 
offered  Gleomenes  ten  talents,  and  then  gradually  raised  the  bribe  to 
fifty ;  and  perhaps  the  king,  with  the  usual  cupidity  of  a  SjiortBn,  mi^lii 
have  yielded,  had  not  his  daughter  Goigo,  a  child  of  eight  years  old,  who 
happened  to  be  present,  cried  out,  "  Fly,  father,  or  tliis  stranger  will  cor- 
rupt you."  Cleomenes  accepted  the  omen,  and  broke  up  the  intervie». 
Aristagoras  quitted  Sparta  fbrthvrith. 

Biaappointed  at  Sparta,  Aristagoras  repaired  to  Athens,  then  the  second 
dty  in  Greece-.  Here  he  met  with  a  very  different  reception.  Athens 
was  the  mother  dty  of  the  Ionic  statea ;  and  the  Athenians  were  disposed 
to  sympathize  with  the  lonians  as  their  kinsmen  and  colonists.  Hier 
were  moreoTer  incensed  against  Artaphemes,  who  had  recently  command- 
ed them  to  recall  Hippias,  unless  they  wished  to  provoke  the  hostility  of 
Persia.  Accordingly,  they  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  tempting  promisw 
of  Aristagoras,  and  voted  to  send  a  squadron  of  twenty  ships  to  the  a=i!i.<t- 
ance  of  the  lonians.  "  These  ships,"  says  Herodotus,  "  were  thq  begin- 
ning of  mischiefs  between  the  Greeks  and  harbariuis." 

S  6.  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  500)  the  Athenian  fleet  crossed  the 
.Sgean.  They  were  joined  by  live  ships  from  Eretria  in  Kubvea,  irhirh 
the  Eretrians  had  sent  to  discharge  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  assistann 
which  they  had  received  from  the  Milesians  in  their  war  with  Chalci^. 
Upon  reaching  the  coast  of  Asia,  Aristagoras  planned  an  expodilion  into 
the  interior.  Disembarking  at  Ephesus,  and  being  reinforced  by  a  slroDg 
body  of  lonians,  he  marched  upon  Sardis.  Artaphemes  was  taken  un- 
prepared !  and  not  having  sufficient  troops  to  man  the  walls,  he  retired 
into  the  diadel,  leaving  the  town  a  prey  to  the  invaders.  Accordingly, 
they  entered  it  unopposed ;  and,  while  engaged  in  pillage,  one  of  the  sol- 
diers set  lire  to  a  house.  As  most  of  the  houses  were  built  of  wickerwork 
and  thatched  with  straw,  the  flames  rapidly  spread,  and  in  a  short  limt 
the  whole  city  was  in  flames.  The  inhabitants,  driven  out  of  their  hou^cj 
by  this  accident,  assembled  in  the  large  market-place  in  the  city ;  and  per- 
ceiving their  numbers  to  be  superior  to  those  of  the  enemy,  they  resolved 
to  attack  them.  Meantime  reinforcements  came  pouring  in  from  all  quar- 
ters ;  and  tlie  lonians  and  Athenians,  seeing  that  their  position  was  be- 
coming more  dangerous  every  hour,  abandoned  the  city  and  began  to 
retrace  their  steps.  But  before  they  could  reach  the  walls  of  Ephesuf, 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  Persian  forces  and  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  The  lonians  dispersed  to  their  several  cities ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians hastened  on  board  their  ships  and  sailed  home. 

The  bnming  of  the  capital  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  Lydia  wi^ 
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iBended  with  important  consequences.  Wlien  Darius  heard  of  it,  he 
loisi  into  a  paroxism  of  rage.  Tt  was  t^Jnst  the  obscure  stranger:a  who 
bil  dared  to  invade  his  dominions  and  hum  one  of  his  capitals,  that  his 
■mh  was  chiefly  direeled.  "  Tlie  Athc'nians,"  lie  exclaimed,  "  who  are 
lifjjf  Upon  being  informed,  he  took  hia  bow,  shot  an  arrow  hij^h  into 
the  air,  sajing,  •*  Grant  me,  Jove,  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Athenians  " ; 
udbe  chained  one  of  his  aUendants  to  remind  liim  thrice  every  d:\y  at 
dinner,  "  Sire,  remember  the  Athenians."  His  first  care,  however,  was 
to  put  down  the  revolt,  which  had  now  assumed  a  more  fonnidabic  aspect 
ikn  ever.  The  insurrection  spread  to  the  Greek  cities  in  Cyprus,  as  well 
li  10  those  on  the  Hellespont  and  the  Fropontis  ;  and  tite  Carians  warmly 
espoused  the  cauiie  of  the  louians. 

j  r.  A  few  months  after  the  burning  of  Sardis  the  revolt  had  reached 
•\i  Leiglit,  and  seemed  to  promiiie  permanent  independence  to  tlie  Asiatic 
Greeks.  But  they  were  no  match  for  the  whole  power  of  the  Persian 
empire,  which  was  soon  brought  a^nst  them.  A  Phoenician  fleet  con- 
rejed  a  large  Persian  force  to  Cyprus,  which  was  soon  obliged  to  submit 
h)  iu  jbrmer  masters  ;  and  the  generals  of  Darius  carried  on  operations 
jilb  rigor  against  the  Carians,  and  the  Greek  dties  in  Asia.  Arislagoras 
now  1>egan  to  despair,  and  basely  deserted  Ids  countr3m]en,  whom  he  had 
iid  iaio  periL  Collecting  a  lai^  body  of  Milesians,  he  set  sail  for  the 
'HiiaciaD  coast,  where  he  was  slain  under  the  walls  of  a  town  to  which  he 
had  had  siege. 

Soon  after  his  departure,  his  father-in-law,  HistiKUS,  came  down  to 
liHiia.  Darius  had  at  first  been  inclined  to  suppose  that  Histisus  had 
iMTCtly  instigated  the  lonians  to  revolt ;  but  the  artful  Greek  not  only 
MKceeded  in  removing  suspicion  from  himself,  but  persuaded  Darius  to 
f^od  him  into  Ionia,  in  order  to  assist  the.  Persian  generals  in  suppressing 
ilie  rebellion.  But  Artaphernes  was  not  so  easily  deceived  as  his  master, 
Mtd  plwnly  accused  Histieus  of  treachery  when  the  latter  amved  at  Sar- 
dis ''J  will  tell  you  how  the  facts  stand,"  said  Artaphernes  to  Histiseus  ; 
''it  IAS  you  who  made  this  shoe,  and  Aristagoras  has  put  it  on."  Find- 
ing blimelf  unsafe  at  Sardis,  he  escaped  to  the  island  of  Chios;  but  he 
«i^  regarded  with  suspicion  by  all  parties.  The  Milesians  refused  to  ad- 
□ii  iheir  fonner  despot  into  their  town  ;  and  the  lonians  in  general  would 
■M  receive  him  as  their  leader.  At  length  he  obtained  eight  galleys  from 
UibtK,  with  which  he  sailed  towards  Byzantium,  and  carried  on  piracies 
w  well  agaioBt  the  Grecian  as  the  barbarian  vessels.  This  unprincipled 
idvemurer  met  with  a  traitor's  death.  Having  landed  on  the  coast  of 
iijiiA  to  reap  the  standing  corn  round  Atamcus,  he  was  surprised  by  a 
Persian  force  and  mode  prisoner.  Being  carried  to  Sardis,  Artaphernes 
U  once  caosed  him  to  be  crucified,  and  sent  his  head  to  Darius,  who 
veered  it  to  be  honorably  buried,  condemning  the  ignominious  execution 
rfihe  man  who  had  once  saved  the  life  of  the  Great  King. 
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5  8.  The  death  of  HbtiEeus  happcDed  after  the  subjection  of  the  Iom< 
ana ;  anil  their  fall  now  claima  our  attention.  In  the  sixth  year  of  the 
revolt  (b.  c.  495),  when  several  Grecian  dties  had  alreadj  been  taken  b^ 
the  Peniana,  Artophemes  resolved  to  besiege  Mitetns  by  sea  and  by  land, 
since  the  capture  of  this  city  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  the  suteuseion  ot 
all  tlie  others.  For  this  purpose  he  concentrated  near  Miletus  all  hid 
land  forces,  and  ordered  the  Phtenician  fleet  to  sail  towards  the  dlr. 
While  he  was  making  these  preparations,  the  Pan-Ionic  council  asfiemliled 
to  deliberate  upon  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  threatening  danger.  As 
Ihey  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  meet  the  Persian  army  in  tbe  field,  it 
was  resolved  to  leave  Miletus  to  its  own  defences  on  the  land  side,  and  lo 
embark  all  their  forces  on  board  their  shipa.  llie  fleet  was  ordered  lo 
assemble  at  Lad4,  then  a  small  island  near  Miletus,  but  nov  joined  lo  the 
coast  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Mieander.  It  consisted  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fitly-three  ships,  while  the  Fhtenician  fleet  numbered  six  hundred 
B^L  But  notwithstanding  their  numerical  superiority,  the  Persian  gen. 
erals  were  afraid  to  risk  an  engagement  with  the  cc»nbined  fleet  tiS  the 
loniana,  whose  nautical  skill  was  well  known  to  them.  They  Iherefote 
ordered  the  despots,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  the  Grecian  dlies  at  tbe 
commencement  of  the  revolt,  and  were  now  serving  in  the  Persian  fleet, 
to  endeavor  to  persuade  their  countrymen  to  desert  the  common  cause. 
Each  of  them  accordingly  made  secret  overtures  to  bis  fellow^dlizens, 
promising  them  pardon  if  they  submitted,  and  threatening  them  with  die 
severest  punishment  in  case  of  refusal.  But  these  proposals  were  all 
unanimously  rejected. 

Meantime  groat  want  of  discipline  prevailed  in  the  Ionian  fleet  There 
was  no  general  commander  of  the  whole  armament ;  the  men,  though 
eager  for  liberty,  were  impatient  of  restraint,  and  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  in  unprofitable  talk  under  the  tenta  they  had  erected  on  ibc 
shore.  In  a  council  of  the  commanders,  Dionysius  of  Pbocsea,  a  man  of 
energy  and  ability,  pointed  out  the  perils  which  they  ran,  and  promi^ 
them  certain  victory  if  they  would  place  themaelvea  under  his  guidant*. 
Being  intrusted  with  the  supreme  command,  Dionysius  ordered  the  men 
on  board  the  ships,  and  kept  tliem  eonslantly  engaged  in  practising  all 
kinds  of  nautical  manccuvrcs.  For  seven  days  in  succession  they  endured 
Lhb  unwonted  work  beneath  the  burning  heat  of  a  summer's  sun ;  )mt 
on  the  eighth  they  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and  asked,  why  thej' 
should  any  longer  obey  a  Phoc»an  braggart,  who  had  brought  (wily' 
three  ships  to  the  common  cause.  Leaving  their  ships,  they  ^ia 
dispersed  over  the  island  and  sought  the  shade  of  tlieir  pleasant  tents. 
There  was  now  less  order  and  discipline  than  before.  The  Samian 
leodera  become  alarmed  at  the  prospect  before  them;  and,  repenting 
that  they  had  rejected  the  proposals  made  to  them  by  their  exiled  des- 
pot, they  reopened  communications  with  him,  and  agreed  to  desert  dur- 
ing the  bt^tle. 
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Tbe  Persian  comnuuiderg,  confideot  of  victory,  no  longer  hesitated  to 
tnck  the  Ionian  fleet.  The  Greeka,  not  suspecting  treachery,  drew  up 
ibtir  ships  in  order  of  battle ;  but  just  as  the  two  fleets  were  ready  to 
mgage,  the  Samian  ships  sailed  away.  Th^r  example  WH£  foUovred  by 
tbe  Lesbians,  and,  as  the  panic  spread,  by  the  greater  part  of  the  fleeL 
Tberairas,  however,  one  brilliant  exception.  The  hundred  ships  of  the 
Chians,  though  left  almost  alone,  refiieed  to  fly,  and  fought  with  distin- 
^bed  bnvery  against  the  enemy,  till  they  were  overpowered  by  sa- 
perior  numbers. 

i !).  The  defeat  of  the  Ionian  fleet  at  Lnd^  decided  the  fate  of  the 
■ar.  The  city  of  Miletus  was  soon  ailerwards  taken  by  storm,  and  waa 
imted  «ith  signal  severity.  Most  of  the  males  were  slain ;  and  the  few 
vbo  cMsped  the  sword  were  carried  with  the  women  and  children  into 
oplintT,  and  were  finally  settled  at  Ampe,  a  town  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tigris,  The  fall  of  this  great  Ionic  city  excited  the  liveliest  Byiiq>athy 
ji  Atheos.  In  the  following  year  the  poet  Fhrynichns,  who  had  made 
iIk  eaptare  of  Miletus  the  subject  of  a  tragedy,  and  brought  it  upon  the 
rjge,  vas  sentenced  by  the  Athenians  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
linctims  "  fw  having  recalled  to  them  their  own  misfortunes." 

The  other  Greek  cities  in  Asia  and  the  neighboring  islands,  which 
haA  not  yet  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  were  treated  with 
eqnsl  severity.  The  islands  of  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos  were  swept 
d  Ihek  inhabitants  ;  and  the  Persian  fleet  sailed  up  the  Hellespont  and 
PiDpoQiiji,  carrying  with  it  fire  and  sword.  Tbe  inhabitants  of  Byzan- 
[nm  md  Chalcedon  did  not  await  its  arrival,  but  sailed  away  to  Mesera- 
brit;  and  the  Athenian  Milliades  only  escaped  falling  into  the  power  of 
Ha  rersioDB  by  a  rapid  flight  to  Athens. 

Tbe  subjugation  of  Ionia  was  now  complete.  This  was  the  third 
Cine  that  the  Asiatic  Greeks  had  been  conquered  by  a  foreign  power ; 
fol  by  the  Lydian  Croesus ;  secondly,  by  the  generals  of  Cyrus ;  and 
hidr.  by  those  of  Darius.  It  was  from  the  last  that  they  suffered  most ; 
isd  ibey  never  fully  recovered  their  former  prosperity.  As  soon  as  the 
rcffiiaos  liad  stUialed  their  vengeance,  Artaphemcs  introduced  various 
Knblions  for  the  government  of  their  country.  Thus,  he  caused  a  new 
imey  t/  the  country  to  be  made,  and  fixed  the  amount  of  tribute  which 
•vb  district  was  to  pay  to  the  Persian  government ;  and  his  other  meas- 
<ns  were  calcul^ed  to  heal  tbe  wounds  which  had  lately  been  inflicted 
nk  fach  barbarity  upon  the  Greeks. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


OF   MARATHON. 

^  L  Expedition  of  Jlnnloniua  Into  Greece.  }  i.  Propantioiu  of  Dsriu«  Tor  a  HKoni  Inn 
■Ion  of  Greecfl.  Heralds  sent  to  the  lesdiisg  Greelnn  Stntea  to  denumd  Karth  and  WtTtr. 
f  S.  liivBskin  of  Greece  by  the  PenionA  under  Datlg  und  Artaphemes.  ConqDW  oTIbt 
Ci'clndes  and  Fretrin.  \  4.  Prepnmtiom  nt  Atheni  to  reiiit  the  Peisiuu.  Historr  U 
Miltindei.  ^  B.  Debate  nnionfc  the  Ten  Atheninn  Genenil!i.  Remlutlou  to  give  Baltl't  U 
Ibe  Pereiana.  I,  8.  Battle  of  Mnrathon.  ^  T.  Movemcnta  of  tbe  Persintii  after  the  Butlle. 
S  B.  Effect  of  tlie  Bnltio  of  Maralh™  npou  the  Athenianii.  S  9.  Glory  of  MiliiadP. 
^  10.  His  unaueeeK-ful  Expeilition  to  PoroK.  t  11.  His  Trial,  CondnniiBlioD,  and  I>ntb, 
f  IS.  Hietory  of  Spm.  f  13.  War  between  Athen*  and  £^na.  f  14.  Athens  bnnmn 
a  MaritinM  Power,  i  IB.  Bivalry  of  Thcmistocles  and  Aruteldes.  SatrBcisni  ut  llie 
latter. 

S  1.  Darii's  bad  not  forgotten  his  vow  to  take  vengeance  upon  Athene. 
Shortly  after  the  suppression  of  the  lonie  revolt,  he  appointed  Manlonius 
to  succeed  Artaijliomes  in  the  government  of  the  Ferritin  provinces  bor- 
dering upon  the  JEgonn.  Mardonius  was  a  Persian  noble  of  high  rank, 
who  had  lately  married  the  king's  diiugliler,  and  was  distinguished  by  a 
love  of  glorj'.  Darius  placed  at  his  command  a  large  armament,  wilb 
injuDctions  to  bring  to  Susa  tha'^e  Alheninna  and  Kretrians  who  hud 
insulted  the  authority  of  the  Gi'cat  King.  Slardonius  lost  no  time  ir 
crossing  the  Hellespont,  and  commenced  his  march  through  ThraM  and 
Slacedonin,  nubduing,  as  he  went  along,  the  tribes  which  had  not  yet  fiub- 
mitted  to  the  Persian  power.  Meanwhile  he  ordered  tlie  fleet  fo  doubli 
the  promontory  of  Mount  Athos,  and  join  the  land  forces  at  the  head  a 
the  Gulf  of  Thenna.     But  one  of  the  hurTlcanes,  which  freqaeotly  bloi 
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(fflHs  dangerous  coast,  overtook  the  Persian  fleet,  destroyed  three  bun- 
dred  vessels,  and  drowned  or  dashed  upon  the  rocks  twenty  thousand  men. 
Mardonius  himself  was  not  much  more  fortunate.  In  his  passage  through 
Macedonia,  he  was  attacked  at  night  bj  the  Bry^ans,  an  independent 
Thraciim  tribe,  who  slaughtered  a  great  portion  of  his  army.  He  re- 
mained in  the  country  long  enough  to  reduce  thb  people  to  submission ; 
but  his  forces  were  bo  weakened,  that  he  could  not  proceed  fariher.  He 
ibi  his  army  back  across  the  HcUespont,  and  returned  to  the  Persian 
roun,  covered  with  shame  and  grief.  Thus  ended  the  first  expedition  of 
(he  Persians  ag^st  the  Grecian  states  in  Europe  (b.  g.  492). 

$2.  The  failure  of  this  expedition  did  not  shake  the  resolution  of 
Dariui.  On  the  contrary,  it  only  made  him  the  more  anxious  for  the 
comjutst  of  Greece ;  and  Hippias  was  constantly  near  hira  lo  keep  alive 
his  resentment  against  Athens.  lie  began  to  make  preparations  for 
SDOtber  attempt  on  a  still  larger  scale,  and  metuitime  sent  heralds  to  must 
otlhe  Grecian  stales  to  demand  from  each  earth  and  water  as  the  symbol 
offutiiiussion.  This  he  probably  did  in  order  to  ascertiun  the  amount  of 
resistance  he  was  likely  to  experience.  Such  terror  had  the  Persians  in- 
fpired  by  their  recent  conquest  of  Ionia,  Chat  a  large  number  of  the  Greciaa 
cities  at  once  complied  with  tlie  demand.  But  at  Athens  and  at  Sparta 
(he  heralds  met  with  a  very  different  reception.  So  indignant  were  the 
diizens  of  these  states  at  the  insolent  demand,  that  tlie  Athenians  cast  the 
herald  into  a  deep  pit,  and  the  Spartans  tlu^w  him  into  a  well,  bidditrg 
him  take  earth  and  water  from  thence. 

$  3.  Meanwhile  Darius  had  completed  his  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  Greece.  In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  490,  a  vast  army  was  assembled  in 
Glii-ja,  and  a  fleet  of  six  hmidrcd  galleys,  together  with  many  transports 
for  horses,  was  ready  to  receive  them  on  board.  The  command  was  given 
to  Dali^  a  Median,  and  Artaphcmes,  son  of  the  satrap  of  Sardis  of  Chat 
name,  and  a  nephew  of  Darius.  Tlieir  instructions  were  generally  to 
rt-luce  to  subjection  all  the  Greek  cities  which  had  not  already  ^ven 
«uth  and  water ;  but  more  particularly  to  bum  to  the  ground  the  cities 
of  Athens  and  Eretrla,  and  to  carry  away  the  inhabitants  as  slaves. 
They  were  furnished  wich  fetters  for  binding  the  Grecian  prisoners ;  and 
MiiK  the  end  of  the  year  Darius  fully  expected  to  see  at  his  feet  the  men 
rIki  liad  dared  to  bum  the  city  of  Sardis.  TTie  possibility  of  failure 
I'rohably  never  occurred  either  to  the  king  himself,  or  to  any  of  the.soi- 
diers  engaged  in  the  expedition. 

llaving  taken  their  men  on  board,  Datis  and  Artaphcmes  first  sailed  to 
Samos ;  and,  warned  by  the  recent  disaster  of  Mardonius  in  doubling  the 
jimnKHitory  of  Mount  Allios,  they  resolved  to  stul  straight  across  the 
.Egean  to  Eubcea,  subduing  on  their  way  the  Cychides.  They  first 
rewlvtd  to  attack  Naxos,  which  ten  years  before  had  gallantly  repelled  a 
iirge  Persian  force  commanded  by  Megabates  and  Arislagoras  of  Miletus. 
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But  the  Ji'asians  did  not  now  even  yenture  to  wait  Ihe  arriv&l  of  the  Te> 
fiiana,  but  Bed  to  the  mounloina,  abandoning  their  (own  to  the  InToders,  vbo 
burnt  it  to  the  ground.  The  other  islands  of  the  Cyclades  yielded  a  reaiij 
submission ;  nnd  it  was  not  till  Datis  reached  Eubtea  that  he  encountered 
any  regislance.  Eretria  defended  itself  gallantly  for  six  days,  and  re- 
pulsed the  Persians  with  loss ;  but  on  the  seventh  the  gates  wCTe  opened 
to  the  beseigers  by  the  treachery  of  two  of  its  leading  citizens.  The  cily 
waa  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  inhabitants  were  put  in  chains,  accoriisg 
to  the  command  of  the  Persian  monarch. 

Datia  had  thus  easily  accomplished  one  of  the  two  great  objects  for 
which  he  had  been  sent  into  Greece.  He  now  proceeded  to  execute  his 
second  order.  Afler  remaining  a  few  days  at  Ereiria,  he  crossed  over  to 
Atdca,  and  landed  on  the  ever  memorable  plain  of  Marathon,  a  spot  whidi 
had  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  despot  Hippias,  who  accompanied 
the  Persian  army. 

§  4.  It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  Athena,  and  see  what  preparatione  had 
there  been  made  to  meet  the  threatening  danger.  'While  the  Persian  amy 
was  oD  its  passage  across  the  .£gean,  ten  generals  had  been  elected  for  the 
year,  according  to  the  regular  custom,  (me  for  each  tribe.  Among  these 
generals  were  three  men  whose  names  have  acquired  immortal  fame, — 
Miltiades,  Themiatodes,  and  Ariateidee.  Of  the  two  latter  we  Bhall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  fully  presently ;  but  Miltiades  chums  our  imioe- 
diate  attention.  Miltiades  had  been  the  despot  of  the  Chersonesus. 
whither  he  had  been  sent  from  Athens  by  Hippias  about  the  year  51G 
B.  c,  to  take  possession  of  the  mherilance  of  his  uncle,  who  bore  the  same 
name.  As  ruler  of  the  Chersonesus,  he  had  distinguished  hirnself  by  his 
bravery  and  decision  of  character.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  acoMi- 
panied  Darius  in  his  invasitm  of  Seythia,  and  recommended  the  Ionian 
despots  to  break  down  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Danube  and  leave 
Darius  to  his  &te.  While  the  Persian  generals  were  engaged  in  suppress- 
ing the  Ionic  revolt,  he  took  possession  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  expelled 
the  Persian  garrisons  and  Pelasgian  inhabitants,  and  handed  over  the^e 
Islands  to  the  Athenians.  He  had  thus  committed  two  great  offences 
against  the  Persian  monarch ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  Phoenician  fleet 
appeared  in  the  Hellespont  after  the  extinction  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  he 
sought  safety  in  flight,  and  hastily  sailed  away  to  Athens  with  a  small 
equadron  of  five  ships.  He  was  hotly  pursued  by  the  Phtenicians,  who 
were  most  eager  to  secure  liis  person  as  an  acceptable  offering  to  Dariu.i. 
They  succeeded  in  taking  one  of  his  ships,  commanded  by  his  son  Metio- 
chus,  but  Miltiades  himself  reached  Athena  in  safety.  Soon  after  his 
arrival,  he  was  brought  to  trial  on  account  of  his  deapotism  in  the  Cher- 
sonesus. Not  only  was  be  honorably  acquitted  at  tlie  time,  probably  on 
account  of  the  recent  service  he  bad  rendered  to  Athens  by  the  conquest 
of  Lemnoe  and  Imbros,  but  such  confidence  did  his  abiUties  inspire,  thai 
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be  ma  elected  one  of  ihe  ten  generals  of  the  republic  on  the  approach  of 
Ibe  Periiaa  fleet 

jS.  Aa  soon  as  the  newa  of  the  fall  of  Erefria  reached  Athens,  the 
coacier  Pheidippidea  waa  sent  to  Sparta  to  sohcit  assialimce.  Such  was 
his  eJttcaordinary  speed  of  foot,  that  he  performed  this  journey  of  one  hun- 
dred aod  tifiy  miles  in  fortj-«ight  hours.  The  Spartans  promised  their 
lid;  but  their  superstition  rendered  their  promise  ineffectual,  since  it 
wanted  a  few  days  to  the  full  moon,  and  it  -wea  contrary  to  their  religious 
autMns  to  commence  a  march  during  this  interval  The  reason  given  by 
Ibe  Spartans  for  their  delay  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  pretext ;  and 
tfiij  instance  b  only  one  among  many  of  that  blind  attachment  to  ancient 
fbnna  which  characterize  this  people  throughout  the  whole  period  of  their 

Meantime,  the  Athenians  had  marched  to  Marathon,  and  were  encamped 
npoa  the  mounliuns  which  surrounded  the  plain.  Upon  learning  the 
inswcr  which  Fheidippides  brought  from  Sparta,  the  ten  generals  were 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  beat  course  to  be  pursued.  Five  of  them 
were  opposed  to  an  immediate  eng^ement  with  ttie  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  Persians,  and  urged  the  importance  of  waiting  fijr  the  arrival  of  the 
Laoedxmonian  suceore.  Miltjades  and  the  renuuning  four  contended,  on 
the  other  band,  dial  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  fighting  the  Persians, 
not  only  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  bat  still  more  to  prevent  treachery  from  spreading  among  their 
nnks,  and  paralyzing  all  united  effort  The  momentous  decision,  upon 
which  the  destbies  of  Athens,  and  indeed  of  all  Greece  hung,  depended 
apoD  the  casting  vote  of  Callimachus,  the  Polemarch;  for  down  to  this 
time  the  third  Archon  was  a  colleague  of  the  ten  generals.*  To  him 
SQliadcs  now  addressed  himself  nilh  the  utmost  earnestness,  pointing  out 
the  danger  of  delay,  and  that  cmly  a  speedy  and  deci^ve  victoij  could  save 
them  from  the  treacherous  attempts  of  the  friends  of  Hippias  within  the 
dtv.  The  arguments  of  Miltiades  were  warmly  seconded  by  Themistocles 
ind  Aristeides.  Callimachus  felt  their  force,  and  gave  his  vote  for  the 
battle.  The  ten  generab  commanded  their  army  in  rotation,  each  fiir  one 
day;  but  they  now  agreed  to  surrender  to  Miltiades  their  days  of  com- 
mand, in  order  to  invest  the  whole  power  in  a  single  person. 

i  6.  While  the  Athenians  were  preparing  for  battle,  they  received 
unexpected  assistance  from  the  little  town  of  Plattea,  in  Boeotia.  Grateful 
lo  the  Athenians  for  the  assistance  w^ich  they  had  rendered  them  against 
Ihe  Thebaus,  the  whole  force  of  Pblwo,  amounting  to  one  thousand  heavy- 
inoed  men,  marched  to  the  assistance  of  their  allies,  and  joined  them  at 
Marathon.  Their  arrival  at  this  crisis  of  the  fortunes  of  Athens  made  a 
deep  and  abiding  impression  upon  the  Athenian  people,  and  was  recol- 

*  Sot  abore,  p.  86. 
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lected  wilh  grateful  feelings  down  to  the  latest  times.  The  AtheniM 
army  numbered  only  10,000  lioplites,  or  hcavy-armcd  soldiers;  there 
were  no  arcliers  or  cavalry,  and  only  some  slaves  as  light-armed  allcnd- 
ants.  Of  the  number  of  the  Persian  army  we  have  no  tnistworlhj 
accouni,  but  the  lowest  estimate  makes  it  consist  of  110,000  men. 

The  plain  of  Marathon  lies  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  at  the  i.&- 
tance  of  twenty -two  miles  from  Athens  by  the  shortest  road.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  Ihe  lioms  of  wliich  consist  of  two  promontories  ninning 
into  tlie  sea,  and  forming  a  semicircular  bay.  Tliis  plain  is  about  six 
miles  in  length,  and  in  its  widest  or  central  part  about  two  in  breadth. 
Near  each  of  the  horns  at  the  northern  and  southeiTi  extremities  of  llic 
plain  are  two  marshes.  The  uninlemiplcd  flatness  of  the  plain  is  lionDy 
relieved  by  a  single  tree ;  and  on  every  side  towards  the  land  there  rial 
an  amphitheatre  of  rugged  limestone  mountains,  separating  it  from  tlu 
rest  of  Attica.* 


BftttleofM&r&thon. 

A  A  AtEienian  Army,    b  d  Persisn  Anny.    c  c  Petsiui  Fhsot. 

On  the  day  of  battle  the  Persian  army  was  drawn  up  along  the  plain 

about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  their  fleet  was  ranged  behind  them  on  tlie 

beach.     Tlic  nalive  Persians  and  Sacians,  the  best  troops  in  the  army. 

•  Theposilionofliie  nnnies  in  tliia  celebmled  battle  is  nowliete  exnclly  stated  by  ihf 
(incieDts.  Jlr.  Pialny  tbe  liiatorinn  is  of  aplDJon  thiLt  tha  Athenians  posted  Uiemselve;  in 
tlie  narrow  pass  at  tlie  sontheni  end  of  tlie  plain  oT  Marathon.  It  is  obvious  that  till! 
route  would  be  the  one  taken  by  the  Persinns  for  a  loarch  upon  Athens;  since  the  othn 
two  — tiiat  by  Vrona,  and  that  by  the  village  of  Mamtliona,  would  be  too  difficult,  on 
account  of  the  rough  and  precipitous  paths  over  the  mountains,  to  be  pnicticitble  for  n 
large  militBTy  force.  But  if  the  Athenians  had  taken  up  their  position  near  Vnina,  tcford- 
ing  to  the  genera!  supposition  and  tlie  representation  in  the  above  plan,  they  would  have 
left  the  easy  pass  Into  the  Mesogiea  (still  called  by  the  ancient  name]  Dndefended,  for  the 
sake  of  defending  the  pass  by  Vrana,  already  aufliciently  prolecled  by  nature.     Herodoto? 

Midland;  and  this  could  only  hare  been  done  by  following  the  southern  pass.  An  inspec- 
tion of  tha  ground  —  Herodotus  in  hand  —  satisfied  me  that  Mr.  Finlay'i  view  of  the 
arrangements  of  this  battle  is  the  most  probable,  and  the  most  in  harmony  wilh  tbe  «coiiat 
of  the  historian  who  wrote  iiearestlothe  time  of  the  event.  Indeed,  Ur.  Finlay'i  kngnts- 
dence  in  Greece,  and  bis  accurate  knowledge  of  Greek  topography,  render  any  camion  of 
tiis  on  subjects  of  this  kind  one  of  tbe  liighesC  existing  authorities.  —  Ed. 
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<rere  slattoned  in  the  centre,  nbicti  waa  oonaidered  the  post  of  honor.  Tb« 
Alheniana  occupied  the  risiog  ground  above  the  plain,  and  extended  from 
oneudeofihe  pUin  to  the  other.  This  arrangement  was  necessary  in 
order  to  protect  their  tlanlLS  by  the  mounlains  on  eiich  side,  and  to  prevent 
ihe  cavalry  from  passing  round  to  attack  them  in  the  rear.  But  so  large 
a  breadth  of  ground  could  not  be  occupied  with  so  small  a  number  of  men, 
wiihont  weakening  some  portion  of  the  line.  Miltiades,  therefore,  drew 
up  l!ic  troops  in  the  centre  in  shallow  files,  and  resolved  to  rely  for  success 
upOD  the  stronger  and  deeper  masses  of  his  wings.  The  right  wing, 
which  was  the  post  of  honor  in  a  Grecian  army,  was  commanded  by  the 
Polemarch  Callimaehus ;  the  bopliies  were  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
tribes,  so  that  the  members  of  the  same  tribes  fought  by  each  other's  side ; 
and  at  the  extreme  left  stood  the  Plata^ana. 

Belbre  the  hostile  armies  join  in  conflict,  let  us  try  to  realize  to  our 
ainii  the  feelings  of  the  Athenian  warriors  on  this  eventful  day.  The 
saperiority  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Persians  in  Ihe  field  of  battle  has  become 
!0  fiuniliar  to  our  minds  by  the  glorious  victories  of  the  former,  that  it 
requires  some  effort  of  the  imi^inalion  to  appreciate  in  its  tiill  extent  the 
hetMim  of  the  Athenians  at  Marathon.  The  Medes  and  Persians  had 
biihetfo  pursued  an  almost  uninterrupted  career  of  conquest.  They  had 
rolled  over  country  after  country,  each  successive  wave  ingulfing  some 
'  ancient  dynafly,  some  powerfnl  monarchy.  The  Median,  Lydian,  Baby- 
Iraian,  and  Egyptian  empires  had  oil  &l1en  before  them ;  and  latterly  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  many  of  whose  cities  were  as  populous  and  powerful  as 
Athens  itself,  had  been  taught  by  a  bitter  lesson  the  folly  of  resistance  to 
tbese  invincible  focj.  Never  yet  had  the  Medes  and  Persians  met  the 
Greeks  in  the  field  and  been  defeated.  "  For  hitherto,"  says  Herodotus, 
*  the  very  name  of  Mcdcs  had  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  Ihe  Atltenians  were  the  first  to  endure  the  sight  of  their  armor,  and  to 
look  them  in  the  face  on  Ihe  field  of  battle." 

It  must,  therefore,  have  been  with  some  trepidation  that  the  Athenians 
nerved  them.aeives  for  the  conflict.  Miltiades,  anxious  to  come  to  close 
"parters  as  speedily  as  possible,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  advance  at  a  run- 
ning step  over  the  mile  of  ground  which  separated  them  from  the  foe. 
Raising  Ihe  war-cry,  they  rushed  down  upon  the  Persians,  who  awaited 
them  wiih  astonishment  and  scorn,  thinking  them  to  be  little  short  of  mad- 
men thus  to  hurry  to  certnin  destniclion.  They  wei'e  quickly  undeceived ; 
and  the  battle  soon  raged  fiercely  along  the  whole  line.  Both  the  Athe- 
nians' wings  were  siicccrifful,  and  drove  Ihe  enemy  before  them  towards  the 
»!»re  and  the  marshes.  But  the  Athenian  centre  was  broken  by  the 
Petwans  and  Sacians,  and  compelled  to  take  to  flight  Miltiades  there- 
upon recalled  his  wings  from  pursuit,  and,  rallying  his  centre,  charged  the 
PcTjians  and  Sacians.  Tlie  latter  could  not  withstand  this  combined 
attack.  The  battle  hud  already  lasted  some  hours,  and  the  rays  of  the 
letting  sun  streamed  full  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy.     The  rout  now  bei:amo 
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general  aJuDj;  tlie  n-]io1c  Persian  line ;  and  tliey  fled  to  their  ships,  pa^ 
sued  bj  the  Athenians. 

"  The  6yiag  Mede,  his  Bhuftless  brolieii  bow, 
The  fiery  Greek,  his  red  punuiiig  spear; 
MonotainB  above,  Earth's,  Ocean's  plain  iMloir, 
Death  In  Che  Trout,  destraction  in  [be  reul 
Such  wae  the  acetic." 

The  Athenians  tried  to  set  fire  to  the  Peraian  vessels  on  the  coast,  bat 
they  succeeded  in  destroying  only  seven  of  them,  for  the  enemy  here 
fought  with  the  courage  of  despair.     Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Haralhon. 

The  Persians  lost  6,400  men  in  this  memorable  engagement:  of  Ihc 
Athenians  only  192  fell.  The  aged  despot  Ilippias  is  said  to  have 
perished  in  the  battle,  luid  the  brave  Callimachus  was  aifo  one  of  the 
slain.  Among  the  Athenian  combatants  were  the  poet  .^chylus  tuid  bk 
brother  Cyntegeinis ;  the  latter  of  whom,  while  seizing  one  of  the  vessdf, 
had  his  hand  cut  off  by  an  axe,  and  died  of  the  wound. 

S  7.  The  Persians  had  no  sooner  embarked  than  they  sailed  towards 
Cape  Simium.  At  the  same  time  a  bright  shield  was  seen  ruscd  oloA 
upon  one  of  the  mountains  of  Attica.  This  was  a  signal  given  by  some  of 
the  partisans  of  Hippias  to  invite  the  Persians  to  surprise  Athens,  wtule 
the  army  was  still  absent  at  Marathon.  MUtiades,  seeing  the  direction 
taken  by  the  Persian  fleet,  suspected  tlie  meaning  of  the  signal,  and  lost 
no  time  in  marching  back  to  Athens.  He  arrived  at  the  harbor  of  Pb^c- 
rum  only  just  in  time.  The  Persian  fleet  was  already  in  sight  i  a  few 
hours  more  would  have  made  the  victory  of  Marathon  of  no  avail.  But 
when  the  Persians  reached  the  coast,  and  beheld  before  them  the  vciy 
soldiers  from  whom  they  bad  so  recently  fled,  they  did  not  attempt  to 
land,  but  sailed  away  to  Asia,  carrying  with  them  their  Eretriau  pria- 

§  8.  The  departure  of  the  Persians  was  hailed  at  Athens  with  one 
unanimous  burst  of  heart-felt  joy.  Wliatever  traitors  there  may  liave 
been  in  the  city,  they  did  not  dare  to  express  their  feelings  amidst  the 
general  exultation  of  the  citizens.  Marathon  became  a  magic  word  at 
Athens.  The  Athenian  people  in  succeeding  ages  always  looked  back 
upon  this  day  as  the  most  glorious  in  their  annals,  and  never  tired  of  hear- 
ing its  proisea  sounded  by  their  orators  and  poets.  And  they  had  reascn 
to  be  proud  of  it.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  Greeks  had  ever  defeated 
the  Persians  in  the  field.  It  was  the  exploit  of  the  Athenians  alone.  It 
had  saved  not  only  Athens,  but  all  Greece.  If  the  Persians  had  con- 
quered at  Maratlion,  Greece  must,  in  all  likeliliood,  have  become  a  Persian 
province ;  the  destinies  of  the  world  would  have  been  changed ;  and 
Oriental  despotism  might  still  have  brooded  over  the  fmrest  countries  of 
Europe. 

Such  a  glorious  victory  had  not  been  gained,  so  thought  the  Athenians, 
without  the  special  interposition  of  the  gods.    The  national  heroes  of 
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Attica  were  believed  to  Iiave  fon^t  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians ;  and  even 
in  the  time  ot  Fauaanias,  six  hundred  years  aAeraards,  the  plain  of  Mam- 
thoa  was  believed  to  be  haunted  by  spectral  warriors,  and  every  night 
there  might  be  lieard  the  shouts  of  combatants  and  the  neighing  of  horses. 
Hie  one  hnndred  and  ninety-two  Athenians  who  had  perished  in  the 
battle  were  buried  on  the  field,  and  over  their  remains  a  tumuius  or 
itoand  was  erected,  whidi  may  still  be  seen,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
K&  Their  namea  were  inscribed  on  ten  pillars,  one  for  each  tribe,  alH> 
erected  on  the  spot ;  and  the  poet  Simontdes  described  them  as  the  cbam- 
pioDs  of  the  common  independence  of  Greece :  — 

"At  llantbon  for  Gretiee  the  Alheoiani  (bnghl; 
And  low  the  M«dluu'  gildsd  power  tfaey  brought."  • 

S  ?■  Miltiades,  the  hero  of  Marathon,  was  received  at  Athens  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  wannest  admiration  and  gratitude.  His  trophies  are  said 
to  have  robbed  Thembtocles  of  his  sleep ;  and  the  eminent  services  which 
be  had  rendered  to  his  country  were  also  aduiowlcdged  in  subsequent 
generations,  A  sepamte  monument  was  erected  to  him  on  the  field  of 
Marathon;  hia  figure  occupied  one  of  the  prominent  places  in  the  picture 
(S  ibe  battle  of  Marathon  which  adorned  the  walls  of  the  Po;ciI4,  or 
Punted  Porch,  of  Athens ;  and  the  poet  gave  expression  to  the  general 
feeling  in  the  Unea :  — 

"  MilUkden,  thy  vicloriei 
Uiut  eraiy  Peniwi  own ; 
And  hallowed  W  thy  pniwe«  liei 
The  fleld  of  :J        '       "  ' 


It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  his  glory  if  he  had  died  on  the  field  of 
Marathon.  The  remainder  of  his  history  is  a  rapid  and  melanclwly  de- 
cent from  the  pinnacle  of  glory  to  an  ignominious  death. 

S  10.  Shortly  afkr  the  battle,  Miltiades  requested  of  the  Athenians  a 
fleet  of  seventy  ships,  without  telling  them  the  object  of  his  expedition, 
but  only  promising  to  enrich  the  state.  Such  unbounded  confidence  did 
the  Athenians  repose  in  the  hero  of  Marslhon,  that  they  at  once  complied 
with  his  demand.  This  confidence  Miltiades  abused.  la  order  to  gratify 
a  private  animosity  tigtunst  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Paros,  he  sailed 
le  thLi  inland,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town.  Paros  was  one  of  tlie  most 
Aouriahing  of  the  Cjclndes,  and  the  town  was  strongly  fortified.  The  cit- 
iien?  repelled  all  hLs  attaeks ;  and  he  had  begun  to  despair  of  taking  the 
plan-,  when  he  received  a  message  from  a  Parian  woman,  a  priestess  of 
the  temple  of  Demeter  (Ceres),  promising  that  she  would  put  Faros  in 
bis  power,  if  he  would  visit  by  night  a  temple  from  which  all  male  pei*- 
iODs  were  excluded.  Catching  at  this  last  hope,  he  ropturcd  to  the  ap- 
pinnted  place.  He  leaped  over  the  outer  fence,  and  had  nearly  readied 
tk  sanctaary,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  panic  terror,  and  ran  KWhy ; 
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bnt  in  getting  back  over  the  fence  he  received  a  dangerous  injury  aa  im 
thigh.  He  now  abandoned  all  hope  of  success,  rtused  the  siege,  aod  re- 
turned to  Athens. 

§  11.  Loud  vros  the  indignation  against  Miltiades  cm  "his  return.  He 
vas  accused  by  Xanthippus,  the  father  of  Periclesi,  of  having  deeeited 
the  people,  and  was  brought  to  trial  His  wound  had  ahvady  begim  to 
show  symptoms  of  gangrene.  He  was  carried  into  court  on  a  couch,  and 
there  lay  before  the  assembled  judges,  while  his  friends  pleaded  on  lui 
behalf.  They  could  oiFer  no  excuse  for  his  recent  conduct,  but  they 
reminded  the  AtheiiiHns  of  the  inestimable  services  they  had  receiT«d 
from  the  accused,  and  urged  them  in  tiie  strongest  terms  to  spore  the 
victor  of  Marathon.  Tlie  judges  wei-e  not  insensible  to  this  appeal ;  anil 
instead  of  condemning  him  to  death,  as  the  accuser  had  demanded,  they 
commuted  the  penalty  to  a  fine  of  6Siy  talents,  probably  the  cost  of  the 
armament.  He  was  unable  immedialtly  to  raise  this  smn,  and  died  boob 
afterwards  of  his  wound.  The  line  was  subsequently  paid  by  Ma  rai 
Gmon.  Later  writers  relate  that  Miltiades  died  in  prison ;  but  Herodo- 
tus does  not  mention  his  imprisonment,  and  we  may  therefore  hc^  thu 
the  hero  of  Marathon  was  spared  this  further  indignity. 

The  melancholy  end  of  Miltiades  must  not  blind  ua  to  his  offence,  anl 
ought  not  to  lead  us  to  charge  the  Athenian  people  with  ingratitude  sol 
Sckleness.  The  Athenians  did  not  forget  hia  services  at  Marathon,  and 
it  was  their  gratitude  towards  him  which  alone  saved  him  from  death. 
He  had  grossly  abused  the  public  confidence,  and  deserved  his  pooiib- 
roent  A  state  which  should  give  impunity  to  a  criminal  on  account  rf 
previous  services  would  soon  cease  to  exist. 

§  12.  Soon  afler  the  battle  of  Marathon,  a  war  broke  out  between 
Athens  and  .^gino,  which  continued  down  to  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes.  Tliis  war  is  of  great  importance  in  Grecian  history,  since  to  it 
the  Athenians  were  indebted  for  their  navy,  which  enabled  them  to  save 
Greece  at  Salomis  as  they  tiad  already  done  at  Marathon. 

The  rocky  island  of  ^.gina  is  situated  in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  contains  only  about  forty-one  sqiiare 
English  miles.  But,  notwithstanding  its  small  extent,  it  is  one  of  the  aoti 
celebrated  of  the  Grecian  islands.  In  the  mythical  ages  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  iEaous,  king  of  the  Myrmidons,  fnmi  whom  Achilles  and  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  Grecian  heroes  were  descended.  In  historical  tunes  it 
was  inhabited  by  a  wealthy  and  enterprising  Dorian  people,  who  carried 
on  an  extensive  commerce  with  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world.  It  is 
said  that  silver  money  was  first  coined  in  JE^aa,  by  Fheidon,  tyrant  of 
Argos ; '  and  we  know  that  the  name  of  ^ginetan  wai  given  to  one  of 
the  two  scales  of  weights  and  measures  current  throughout  Greece.  The 
wealth  which  its  dtizens  acquired  by  commerce  was  partly  devoted  to 
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ibe  eaconntgetnent  of  art,  which  was  cullivatcd  in  this  island  with  great 
niecess  dnriDg  the  half-centuiy  preceding  the  Persian  war.  Indeed,  dur- 
ing this  period  ^gina  held  a  promioent  rank  among  the  Grecian  stales, 
ind  poasessed  the  most  poweiful  navy  in  all  Greece. 

$  13.  There  had  been  an  ancient  feud  between  Athens  and  ^gina, 
«bidi  &Tst  broke  out  into  open  hostilities  a  few  years  after  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias  from  Athens.  About  the  year  506  b.  c.  the  Tiiebans,  who 
bad  been  defeat«d  by  the  Athenians,*  applied  for  aid  to  jEgina.  This 
wia  immediatflj  gntnled;  and  the  .^ilginetans  immediately  attacked  the 
Aiheoian  territory,  without  making  any  formal  declaration  of  war.  Of 
the  detaiU  of  this  contest  we  hare  no  information ;  and  we  lose  sight  of 
.^lina  for  the  next  fen  years. 

Id  the  year  before  the  battle  of  Maralhon  £gina  is  mentioned  among 
the  Grecian  slat«s  which  gave  earth  and  water  to  the  euTOys  of  Darius. 
Itvas,  probably,  ^  much  hatred  of  the  Athenians  as  fear  of  the  Persians 
which  led  the  ^ginetang  to  submit  to  Darius,  hoping  to  crush  their  ob- 
DoiiiMis  rivals  with  the  help  of  the  Great  King.  The  Persians,  however, 
were  not  yei  ia  Greece ;  and  the  Athenians  lost  no  time  in  sending  an 
embassy  to  Sparta,  accusing  the  ^ginetans  of  having  betrayed  the  com- 
iBDO  cause  of  Hellas,  and  ealhng  upon  the  Spartans,  as  the  protectors  of 
Grecian  liberty,  to  punish  the  offenders.  This  request  met  with  prompt 
■HeDtion ;  and  Cleomenes,  one  of  the  Spartan  kings,  forthwith  crossed 
over  to  .^^ina.  He  was  proceeding  to  arrest  and  cany  away  some  of 
Ihe  leading  citizens,  when  Demaratus,  the  other  Spartan  king,  privately 
«oo(Hir^ed  the  JEginelans  to  defy  the  authority  of  his  colleague.  Thb 
*as  the  second  important  occasion  on  which  Demaratus  had  thwarted  the 
plus  of  his  colleague;  and  Cleomenes  returned  to  Sparta,  firmly  re- 
Kdred  that  Demaistns  should  not  have  a  third  opportunity. 

It  appears  that  there  had  always  been  doubts  respecting  the  legitimacy 
of  Demaratus.  Cleomenes  now  persuaded  Leotyehides,  the  next  heir  to 
tbe  crown,  to  lay  claim  to  the  ro}^!  dignity,  on  the  ground  that  Demaratus 
vai  disqualified  by  his  birth.  The  Spartans  referred  the  question  to  the 
Delphic  oracle;  and,  at  the  aecret*instigation  of  Cleomenes,  Ihe  priestess 
declared  that  his  colleague  was  illegitimate.  Leotyehides  thus  ascended 
ibe  throne,  and  Demaratus  descended  into  a  private  station.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  deposed  monarch  received  a  gross  affront  from  the  new 
kin^  aX  a  public  festival,  whereupon  he  quitt«d  Sparta  in  wrath,  and  re- 
paired to  the  Persian  court,  where  we  sliall  subsequently  find  him  among 
the  counsellors  of  Darius. 

Qeomenes  now  returned  to  ^gina,  accompanied  by  Leotyehides.  The 
fgioetans  ^  not  dare  to  resist  the  joint  demand  of  the  two  Spartan 
kings,  and  gurrendered  to  them  ten  of  their  leading  citizens,  whom  Cle- 
■Denes  deposited  as  hosti^es  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians. 
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S  14.  After  the  battle  of  Marallion,  the  ^gin^aus  endeavored  to  n- 
cover  these  hostages ;  and  the  refusal  of  the  Atheoiajis  to  give  them  b)^ 
led  to  a  renewal  of  the  war,  whicli  was  prosecuted  with  great  activity  on 
both  sides.  It  was  now  that  Theniisto<;les  came  forward  with  his  cele. 
brated  propoeitioD,  wbich  converted  Atheoa  into  a  maritime  power.  Ilitb- 
erto  the  Athenians  had  not  possesEcd  a  navy;  and  Themistoclcs  cleari^ 
saw  tliat  without  a  powerful  fleet  it  would  be  impossible  for  his  counlrj* 
mcD  to  humble  tlicir  riviil.  But  his  views  extended  still  further.  He 
well  knew  that  Persia  was  preparing  for  another  and  still  more  formi- 
dable attack  upon  Greece ;  and  he  had  the  sagocitj  to  perceive  that  a 
lai^  and  efficient  fleet  would  be  the  best  protection  agiunst  the  bartm- 
rians.  InflucDccd  by  these  two  motives,  and  also  impressed  with  the  coo- 
viction  that  the  very  posiUon  of  Athens  fitted  it  to  be  a  maritime  aod  not 
a  hmd  power,  he  urged  the  Athenians  at  once  to  build  and  equip  a  nu- 
merous and  powedul  fleet.  The  Atlienians  were  both  able  aod  willing  to 
follow  his  advice.  There  was  at  this  time  a  large  surplus  in  the  public 
treasury,  arising  from  the  produce  of  the  valuable  silver  mines  at  I^n- 
rium.  These  mines,  which  belonged  to  the  state,  were  situated  in  tbe 
southern  part  of  Attica,  near  Cape  Suuium,  in  the  midst  of  a  mounlainaiu 
dbtrict*  It  had  been  recently  proposed  to  distribute  this  surplus  antong 
the  Athenian  citizens ;  but  Themistodea  persuaded  them  to  sacrifice  their 
private  advantage  to  the  public  good,  and  to  appropriate  tltis  ncHiey  to 
buildmg  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships.  The  immediate  want  of  a  fleet  to 
cope  with  the  ^ginetans  probably  weighed  with  tlie  Athenian  people 
more  powerfully  than  the  prospective  danger  from  the  Pereians.  "  And 
thus,"  as  Herodotus  says,  "  tbe  ^ginetan  war  saved  Greece  by  compel- 
ling the  Athenians  to  moke  themselves  a  maritime  power."  Kot  only 
were  these  two  hundred  ships  built,  but  Themistocles  also  succeeded 
about  the  some  time  in  persuading  the  Athenians  to  pass  a  decree  that 
twenty  new  ships  should  be  built  every  year. 

S  15,  Of  the  internal  history  of  Athens  during  the  ten  years  between 
the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  we  have  little  ioformation.  Wc 
only  know  that  the  two  lending  citizens  ^f  this  period  were  Themistocles 
and  Aristcidcs.  'ITiese  two  eminent  men  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
each  other.  Themistocles  possessed  abilities  of  the  most  exlraordinnir 
kind.  In  intuitive  sagacity,  in  ready  invention,  and  in  prompt  and  daring 
execution,  he  surpasses  almost  every  statesman,  whether  of  ancient  or  of 
modem  times.  With  unerring  foresight  he  divined  the  plans  of  his  ene- 
mies; in  the  midst  of  diflicuhies  and  pRq)!exitie^  not  only  was  he  never 
at  a  loss  for  on  expedient,  but  he  always  adopted  the  ri^t  one ;  and  be 
carried  out  his  schemes  with  an  energy  and  a  promptness  which  astcmished 
both  friends  and  foes.     But  these  transcendant  abilities  were  marred  by  a 
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not  of  honestj.  In  the  exercise  of  power  he  was  accessible  lo  bribes, 
ud  be  did-Dot  hesitate  to  emjiay  dishimest  means  for  tke  a^nndiacment 
bothof  Athens  kod  of  hin^etf.  He  dosed  a  glorious  career  in  disgrace 
and  infiuny,  an  exile  and  a  traitor. 

Arisleides  wi^  inferior  to  Themislocles  in  abilitj,  but  was  incompflrably 
superior,  not  oiilj  to  him  but  to  all  his  contemporaries,  in  honesty  and  in' 
ftffUj.  In  the  administration  of  public  affairs  he  acted  with  a  single  eye  ' 
ta  the  pubSc  good,  regardless  of  party  ties  and  of  personal  friend:ihips. 
His  nprightness  and  jnstice  were  so  univereallj  acknowledged,  tliat  he  re- 
ceired  the  tiumame  of  die  Just  But  these  very  virtues  procured  him 
memiea.  Sot  only  did  he  incur  the  hatred  of  thoae  whose  corrupt  prae- 
lices  he  denounced  and  exposed,  but  many  of  his  fellow-eitiiiens  became 
jealoas  of  a.-man  whose  superiority  was  cODstantly  proclaimed.  We  are 
tdid  that  an  unletlered  countryman  gave  his  vote  against  Aristeidcs  at  the 
ostnicisin  simply  on  the  ground  that  ho  was  tired  of  hearing  him  always 
alkd  the  Just. 

Between  men  of  such  opposite  characters  as  Tliemistocles  imd  Arig- 
tddes  there  could  not  be  much  agreement.  In  the  management  of  public 
a&iis  they  frequently  came  into  collision ;  and  they  opposed  each  other 
with  such  violence  and  animoeity,  that  Aristeides  is  reported  to  have  smd, 
''  If  the  Athenians  were  wise,  they  would  cast  both  of  us  into  the  bara- 
thnno."  After  three  or  four  years  of  bitter  rivalry,  the  two  chiefs  appealed 
lo  the  oetrocism,  and  Arisleides  waa  banished. 

Aristeides  had  used  all  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  ahan* 
Aming  their  ancient  habits,  and  from  converting  their  State  from  a  land 
iDlo  B  maritime  power.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  viewed  such  a 
dtinge  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  and  thought  that  the  sailor  would  not 
make  so  good  an  Athenian  citizen  as  the  heavy-armed  soldier.  It  was 
fcrtnnafe,  however,  for  the  liberties  of  Greece,  that  the  arguments  of  his 
riTal  prevailed.  Aristeides  was  a  tar  more  virtuous  citizen  than  Themis- 
lociea;  but  their  country  could  now  dispense  with  the  former  much  belter 
tloD  with  the  latter. 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

,\  THE  BATTLES   OF  TnERlIOPVL.«  AKD   ARTEUISIClf- 

1 1.  Donlb  of  Dariu!  nnd  Accession  of  Xemes.  ^  2.  Prepnralinns  liir  Ihe  lovnsion  rf 
Qtmcf.  4  3.  a  Bridge  thrown  ncrosg  Ihe  Rellespont,  and  b  Connl  cut  Ihronpb  the 
Isthmm  of  Monnt  Atlio«.  (  *.  Xerxes  acts  out  from  Snrdia.  Onler  of  iJie  Mnitb. 
f  6.  PBssRjie  of  the  Helletpniit.  f  6.  Numbering  of  the  Array  on  the  Plnin  of  Doiiwni. 
i  T.  Conliinidtion  of  the  SlHreh  from  Dorisciis  to  Meant  Olvinpua.  }  8.  Preparaiion!  of 
the  Greeks  to  resist  Xerae?.  ConRresi  of  the  Grecian  Slates  nt  the  Isthmas  of  Cor- 
inth, t  fl.  Katriotism  of  the  Athenlaiit.  Besolution  of  the  Greelis  to  defend  the  Twa 
of  Teinpe,  which  is  anerwnrds  ahnndoned.  f  10.  Description  of  the  Pnse  of  ThennnpTlr. 
^  II.  Leonldns  sent  oiit  with  Three  Hundred  Nparliuis  to  defend  tlie  Pass  of  TliermopvlK. 
^  IS.  Altiick  and  Itepulse  of  the  PerviHns  nt  Thermopylss.  \  IS.  A  Persian  DetHChiaent 
erOM  the  Mountains  hy  a  Secret  Pitth  in  order  to  full  upon  the  Greeks  in  the  Bear. 
Ij  14.  Heroic  Death  of  Leonidas  Hnd  his  Commdes.  ^  IS.  Hannments  erected  to  their 
Honor.  I,  Ifl.  Pnweeding"  of  the  Persian  and  Grecian  Fleets,  f  IT.  The  PemiHn  Fleet 
overtnken  by  a  Terrible  Stnrm.  ^  18.  The  First  Itiittle  of  Arterai'inm.  ^  19.  Stvoad 
Storm.    410.  Second  Battle  of  Artemisium.    Itetreat  ofthe  Grecian  Fleet  to  Salsmii. 

S  1.  The  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon  ser\'eil  otilj  (o  increaMi 
tlie  rescnimert  of  Darius,  He  now  resolved  to  eolleet  the  whole  forces 
of  his  empire,  and  to  lead  them  in  person  against  Athens.  For  tliree 
jears,  busy  preparations  ncrc  made  throughout  his  vast  dominions.  In 
the  fourth  year,  his  attention  was  distracted  by  a  revolt  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  had  always  bome  the  Persian  yoke  with  impatience ;  and  before  be 
eould  reduce  them  to  subjection  he  was  surprised  by  death,  after  a  reign 
of  thirty -seven  years  (b.  C.  485). 
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Tbe  death  of  Darius  was  a  furiunate  event  for  Greece.  It  deprived 
tlu  Feisiana  of  an  sble  ruler,  who  possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
mea  and  of  affairs,  and  it  gave  the  Athenians  time  to  form  the  navy 
iritich  proved  the  solvation  of  Greece,  Xerxes,  the  son  and  saccessor  of 
Darius,  was  a  man  of  little  abiUty  and  less  experience.  Being  the  favor- 
ite son  of  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Cyrus,  be  had  received  the 
ednouion  of  an  Eastern  despot,  and  been  eurrounded  with  slaves  from  his 
cradle.  In  person  he  was  the  tallest  and  handsomest  miui  amidst  the  vast 
hi^ts  which  he  led  against  Greece;  hut  there  was  nothing  in  his  mind  to 
eoire^wnd  to  this  fhir  exterior.  His  character  was  marked  by  fUint- 
bearied  timidity  and  childish  vanity.  Such  wns  the  monareh  upon  whom 
□oir  devolved  the  execution  of  the  schemes  of  Darius. 

Xerxes  had  not  inherited  his  father's  animosity  against  Greece,  and  at 
first  appeared  ready  to  ahtuidon  the  enterprise.  But  he  was  surrounded 
liy  mcQ  who  urged  him  to  prosecute  his  father's  plans.  Foremost  among 
the^e  was  Mardonius,  who  was  eager  to  retrieve  his  reputation,  and  to 
obtain  the  conquered  country  as  a  satrapy  fur  himself.  The  powerful 
^fliily  of  the  Thesaalian  Aleuadce  and  the  exiled  Peisistratids  from  Athens 
nraily  seconded  the  views  of  Mardonius,  exaggerating  (he  fertihty  and 
bnulvof  Greece,  and  promising  the  monarch  an  easy  and  a  glorious  vic- 
toty.  They  also  inflamed  his  ambition  with  the  prospect  of  emulating  the 
military  glory  of  his  father,  Darius,  and  of  his  grandfather,  Cyrus,  and  of 
enending  his  dominions  lo  the  tarthest  limits  of  the  world.  Tlie  only  one 
rf  bk  counsellors  who  urged  him  to  adopt  a  contrary  course  was  his  uncle 
.'lilabanns;  but  his  advice  was  rejected,  and  Xerxes  hnally  determined 
upon  (he  invasion  of  Greece. 

S  2.  The  subjugation  of  the  Egyplians,  however,  claimed  his  immediate 
atteotioa.  This  was  efTecled  without  much  diflicully  in  the  second  year 
n!  his  reign  (n.  c.  484) ;  and  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  mareh  against 
Greece.  Darina  had  nearly  completed  his  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  Greece  at  the  time  of  his  death;  and  tlie  forces  which  he  had  collected 
nere  considered  by  this  prudent  monarch  suflieicnt  for  the  purpose.  The 
Drw  king  was  anxious  to  make  a  slill  more  imposing  display  of  his  power. 
He  ita.<!  not  satLified  with  collecting  a  military  power  sufficient  for  the 
conquest  of  Europe ;  he  nho  resolved  to  gratify  his  vanity  and  love  of 
oEtcniation  by  gathering  t<^ther  the  mo.'it  numerous  armament  which  the 
»flrld  had  ever  seen.  Accordingly,  for  four  years  more  the  din  of  prepa- 
ration Boimdcd  throughout  Asia.  Troops  were  collected  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  Persian  empire,  and  were  ordered  to  a.'iscmble  at  Critollo,  in 
Cappadocia.  As  many  as  forty-six  different  nations  composed  the  land 
Eirce,  of  various  complexions,  languages,  dresses,  and  arms.  Among 
■bem  might  be  seen  many  sli-onge  and  barbarous  tribes,  —  nomad  hordes 
of  Asiatics,  armed  with  a  dagger  and  n  lasso,  with  which  they  entangled 
tlwr  enemy,  —  Libyans,  whose  only  arms  were  wooden  slaves  with  the 
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end  hardened  in  the  fire,  —  and  Ethiopians,  from  the  Upper  IWe,  irilh 
their  bodies  painted  half  white  and  half  red,  clothed  with  the  skins  of  Bom 
and  panthetB,  and  armed  with  arrows  tipped  with  a  point  oT  sharp  stone 
instead  of  iron.  The  fleet  was  furnished  hy  the  Fhcenicians  and  Ionian^, 
and  other  maritime  nations  subject  to  the  Peraian  monarch.  Immcnsi: 
stores  of  provisions  were  at  the  same  time  ewUected  from  every  part  of  Iht 
empire,  and  deposited  at  suitable  stations  along  the  line  of  mareh  as  fhr  il- 
the  confines  of  Greece. 

■  5  3.  While  these  vast  preparations  were  going  on,  two  great  works  wen? 
also  undertaken,  which  would  at  the  same  time  both  render' the  eipvdiiioQ 
easier,  and  bear  witness  to  the  grandeur  and  might  of  the  Persian  king. 
These  were  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Hellespont,  and  the 
cutting  of  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Mount  Athos.  The  firsi  of  tlip;* 
works  was  intrusted  to  Phoenician  and  Eg^tian  engineers.  The  hMp: 
extended  from  the  neigborhood  of  Abydos,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  to  a  fpni 
between  Sestus  and  Madytus,  on  the  European  side,  where  the  strait  is 
about  an  English  mile  in  breadth.  After  it  had  been  completed,  it  wn? 
destroyed  by  a  violent  storm,  at  which  Xerxes  was  so  enraged,  that  he 
not  only  caused  the  heads  of  the  chief  engineers  to  be  struck  off,  but  in 
his  daring  impiety  commanded  the  "  divine  "  Hellespont  to  be  scouTged,  and 
a  set  of  fetters  cast  into  iL  Ttius  having  given  vent  to  his  resentment, 
he  ordered  two  bridges  to  be  built  in  place  of  the  former,  one  for  the  amj 
to  pass  over,  and  the  other  for  the  baggage  and  beasts  of  burden.  Tiie 
new  work  consisted  of  two  broad  causeways  akingside  of  one  another,  each 
resting  upon  a  row  of  sliips,  which  were  moored  by  anchors,  and  bj  cables 
&stened  to  the  sides  of  the  channel. 

The  voyage  round  the  rocky  promontory  of  Mount  Alhos  had  become 
an  object  of  dread  to  the  Persians,  from  the  terrible  shipwreck  which  llic 
fleet  of  Mardonius  had  suffered  on  this  dangerous  coast.  It  was  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  doubling  this  cape  that  Xerxes  ordered  a  canal  to  be  cut 
through  the  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Aldunt  Athos  with  the 
mainland.  This  work  employed  a  large  number  of  men  for  three  yean.  Il 
was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  sufficiently  broad  and  deep  for  tno 
triremes  to  stul  abreasl.  The  traces  of  this  canal,  which  are  still  distinctly 
visible,  sufitciently  dbprove  the  assertion  of  many  writere,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  that  the  cutting  through  of  Mount  Athos  is  a  mere  fiction.* 

S  4.  At  the  end  of  the  year  481  B.C.,  all  the  preparations  were  com- 
pleted for  the  invasion  of  Greece.  Xeraes  spent  the  winter  at  Sardis ;  and 
early  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (480)  he  set  out  from  the  Lydian 
capital  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  a  royal  prioress.    The  vast  host 
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WM  dhrided  ioto  two  bodies  of  nearly  equal  size,  between  which  ample 
tpace  was  left  for  the  Great  King  and  hia  Persian  guards.  The  borage 
led  lite  waj,  and  was  followed  bj  one  half  of  the  army,  without  any  die- 
dnctiDa  of  nations.  Then  after  an  interval  came  the  retinue  of  the  king. 
First  of  all  marched  a  thousand  Persian  horsemen,  followed  by  an  equal 
Dimdwr  of  Persian  spearmeo,  the  loiter  carrying  spears  with  the  points 
dotroTanls,  and  ornamented  at  the  other  end  witli  golden  pomegranates. 
Behind  them  walked  ten  sacred  horses,  gorgeously  caparisoned,  bred  on 
the  Niscan  plain  of  Media;  nest  the  Bocrcd  car  of  Jove,  drawn  by  eight 
white  horses;  and  then  Xerxes  himself  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  Kisteao 
botses.  He  was  followed  by  a  thousand  spearmen  and  a  thousand  borsc* 
men,  corresponding  to  the  two  detachments  wliich  immedately  preceded 
him.  lliey  were  succeeded  by  ten  thousand  Persian  infantry,  called  the 
'^  ibunortala,"  because  their  number  was  always  mtuntained.  Nine  tbou- 
aod  of  them  had  their  spears  ornamented  with  pomegranates  of  gilver  at 
(he  teverse  extremity;  while  the  remaining  thousand,  who  occupied  the 
ooler  nuika,  carried  spears  similarly  adorned  with  pomegranates  of  gold. 
Alter  the  "  Immortals  "  come  ten  thousand  Persian  cavalry,  who  formed 
ihe  rear  of  the  royal  retinue.  Then,  after  an  interval  of  two  furlongs, 
the  other  half  erf  the  army  followed. 

$  5,  In  this  order  the  multitudinous  host  marched  from  Sardis  to 
Abjdos,  «n  the  Hellespont  Here  a  marble  throne  was  erected  tor  the 
DHxurch  upon  an  eminence,  from  which  he  sun'eyed  all  the  earth  covered 
with  his  troops,  and  all  the  sea  crowded  with  his  vessels.  His  heart 
swelled  within  him  at  the  sight  of  such  a  vast  assemblage  of  human 
beings ;  but  his  feelings  of  pride  and  pleasure  soon  gave  way  to  sadness, 
and  he  burst  into  tears  at  the  reflection,  that  in  a  hundred  years  not  one 
of  litem  would  be  alive.  At  the  first  rays  of  ilie  rising  sun  the  army  com- 
menced the  passage  of  the  Hellespont.  The  bridges  were  perfumed  with 
iVinkinceose  and  strewed  with  myrtle,  while  Xerxes  hiniself  poured 
hhaiitms  into  the  sea  ftvm  a  golden  beaker,  and,  turning  his  face  towards 
ibe  east,  offered  prayers  to  the  sun  that  he  might  carry  his  victorious  arms 
(a  lite  fiuthest  extremities  of  Europe.  Tlien  throwing  the  beaker  into 
ibe  sea,  tx^tber  with  a  golden  bowl  and  a  Persian  elmeter,  be  ordered 
ibe  Immortals  to  lead  the  way.  The  army  crossed  by  one  bridge,  and 
the  baggage  by  the  other ;  but  so  vast  were  their  numbers,  that  tlicy  were 
»?Ten  days  and  seven  nights  in  passing  over,  without  a  moment  of  inter- 
action. The  speed  of  the  troops  was  quickened  by  the  lash,  which  was 
RjBstantly  onployed  by  the  Persians  to  urge  on  the  troops  in  the  battle 
u  well  as  during  the  march.* 
i  6.  Upon  reaching  Europe,  Xerxes  continued  his  march  along  the 
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coast  of  Thrace.  Upon  arriving  at  the  spaaoas  plain  of  Doriscat,  wMdi 
b  traversed  by  the  river  Hebnis,  he  resolved  to  number  both  his  land  tod 
naval  forces.  The  mode  emplojed  for  numbering  the  foot-soldien  iria 
rcmai'kable.  Ten  thousand  men  vere  firdt  numbered,  and  paclied  to- 
gether as  cloaely  as  they  could  stand  ;  a  Lne  was  drawn,  and  a  wall  built 
round  the  place  they  had  occupied,  into  which  all  the  Boldiew  entewd 
successively,  till  the  whole  army  was  thus  measured.  There  were  found 
to  be  a  hundred  and  seventy  of  these  diviaions,  thus  making  a  total  of 
1,700,000  foot.  Besides  these,  there  were  80,000  horse,  and  many  war- 
chariots  and  camels,  iriih  about  20,000  men.  The  fleet  conasted  of  ),SI)7 
triremes,  and  3,000  smaller  vessels.  Each  trireme  was  manned  by  200 
rowers  and  30  fighting  men ;  and  each  of  the  accompanying  vcBeek  car 
ried  8  men,  according  to  the  calculation  o(  Herodotus.  Thus  the  niTsl 
force  amounted  to  517,010.  The  whole  armament,  both  miUtaiy  and 
naval,  which  passed  over  from  Asia  to  Doriscus,  would  accordingly  con- 
sist of  2,317,610  men.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  his  march  from  Doriscua  to 
Thermopylae,  Xenes  received  a  still  further  accession  oi  strength.  The 
Thracian  tribes,  the  Macedonians,  and  the  other  nations  in  Europe  vloie 
territories  he  traversed,  supplied  300,000  men,  and  120  triremes  con- 
taining an  i^gregate  of  24,000  men.  Thus  when  he  reached  Thermopjlie 
the  land  and  sea  forces  amounted  to  2,641,010  fighting  men.  Tbi^  docs 
not  include  the  attendants,  the  slaves,  the  crews  of  the  provision  shije, 
&c.,  which,  according  to  the  supposition  of  Herodotus,  were  more  in 
number  than  the  fighting  men ;  hut  suppo.<ing  them  to  have  been  eqoal, 
the  total  number  of  male  persons  who  accompanied  Xerxes  to  Ther- 
mopylie  reaches  the  astounding  aggregate  of  5,283,220  ! 

Such  are  the  vast  numbers  given  by  Herodotus.  They  seem  so  in- 
credible, that  many  writers  have  been  led  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  ifie 
historian.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Herodotus  had  received  )m 
account  from  persona  who  were  present  at  Doriscus,  and  that  he  biS 
faithfully  recorded  the  numbers  that  had  been  related  to  him.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  these  numbers  were  at  first  grossiy  exa^erated 
in  order  to  please  Xerxes  himself,  and  were  still  further  magnified  by  the 
Greeks  to  exalt  their  own  heroism  in  overcoming  such  an  enormous  host. 
The  exact  number  of  the  invading  army  cannot  be  determined ;  bnl  we 
may  safely  conclude,  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  it  was  the 
largest  ever  assembled  at  any  period  of  history. 

g  7.  From  Doriscus  Xerxes  continued  his  march  along  the  coast, 
through  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  The  principal  cities  through  which  be 
passed  had  to  furnish  a  day's  meal  tor  the  immense  host,  and  for  th)$ 
purpOKe  liad  made  preparations  many  months  beforehand.  The  cost  of 
feeding  such  a  multitude  brought  many  cities  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The 
island  of  Thasos  alone,  whicli  had  to  undertake  this  onerous  duty  on 
aicount  of  its  possessions  on  the  mniulund,  expended  no  less  a  sum  than 
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too  talents,  or  nearlj  £100,000  in  our  money ;  and  a  witty  citizen  of 
Abdera  Tecommended  his  cODntrTmen  to  return  thanks  to  the  goda, 
because  Xerxes  was  satisfied  witli  one  meal  in  the  day.  At  Acanthus, 
Xerxes  was  gratified  by  the  sight  of  the  wonderful  canal,  which  had  been 
executed  by  his  order.  Hera  he  parted  for  the  first  time  from  his  fleet, 
which  was  directed  to  double  the  peninsulas  of  Sithonia  and  PiUlene, 
and  wait  his  arrival  at  Uie  city  of  Thenna,  which  is  better  known  by 
ib  later  name  of  Thessalonica.  In  his  march  throngh  the  wild  and  woody 
toimtry  between  Acaothns  and  Thenna,  his  bf^gage-ounels  were  attacked 
bj  lions,  which  then  existed  in  this  part  of  Europe."  At  Therma  he 
lejained  his  fleet,  and  continued  his  march  along  the  coast  till  he  readied 
Mount  Olympus,  separating  Macedonia  from  the  country  properly  caUed 
Hellss.  The  part  of  Eorope  through  which  he  had  hitherto  marched  had 
been  already  conquered  by  Uegabazus  and  Mardonius,  and  yielded  im- 
plidt  obedience  to  the  Persian  monarcL  He  was  now  for  the  first  time 
■bout  to  leave  bis  own  dominions  and  tread  upon  the  Hellenic  soil. 

S  S.  The  mighty  preparations  of  Xerxes  had  been  no  secret  in  Greece ; 
and  vhile  he  was  passing  the  winter  at  Saidis,  a  omgress  of  the  Grecian 
ftates  was  summoned  to  meet  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  This  congress 
bad  been  convened  by  the  Spartans  and  AAenians,  who  now  made  a 
Tigorous  effort  to  unite  the  members  of  the  Hellenic  race  in  one  great 
l»^e  for  the  defence  of  their  hearths  and  their  homes.  But  in  this  at- 
tempt they  foiled.  The  salvation  of  Greece  appeared  to  depend  upon  its 
mtuimi^,  and  this  imauimity  could  not  be  obtained.  Sudi  was  the  terror 
o^ared  by  the  countless  hosts  of  Xerxes,  and  so  absurd  did  it  seem  to  ofler 
reactance  to  his  snperhuman  power,  that  many  of  the  Gredan  states  at 
(UK  tendered  their  submission  to  hitn  when  he  sent  to  demand  earth  and 
*iier,  and  Others  at  a  greater  distance  refiised  to  take  any  part  in  ^e 
eot^reas. 

Taking  a  glance  at  the  Hellenic  world,  we  shall  be  astonished  to  see 
bow  small  a  portion  of  the  Greeks  had  the  courage  to  resist  the  Persian 
fcjiot.  The  only  people  north  and  east  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  who 
remabed  faJthtiil  to  the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty  were  the  Athenians  and 
Pbociana,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  Bceotion  towns  of  Flatiea  imd 
The;pi:e.  The  other  people  in  Northern  Greece  were  either  partisans  of 
ibe  Fersiniis,  like  the  Thebans,  or  were  unwilling  to  make  any  great 
saoifices  for  the  preservation  of  their  independence. 

In  Peloponnesus,  the  powerful  city  of  Argos  stood  sullenly  aloof.  The 
Aleves  had  never  forgotten  that  they  were  once  the  ruling  people  in 
PfloponnesuB.  They  had  made  many  attempts  to  resist  the  growing 
power  and  influence  of  Sparta;  but  about  five  years  before  the  battle  of 
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Uaiadion  (s.  c.  599),  thej  had  been  effectually  bumbled  I7  (he  grett 
Tichwy  which  the  Spartan  king,  deomenes,  had  gained  over  tham,  mi  b 
which  as  manj  as  us  thousand  of  tfadr  eUixeta  perished.  Ibey  ther^n 
contemplated  the  invasion  <^  Xerxes  with  indifference,  if  not  with  pleuoK, 
and  were  more  willing  to  submit  to  the  soverdgntj'  (^  the  Peisian  laea- 
arch  than  to  the  supremacy  of  their  hated  riviUs.  The  Ach^aus  ttkeviie 
took  no  part  in  the  contest,  probably  frcm  hatred  to  the  Dorians,  who  had 
driven  their  ancestors  frmn  their  homes. 

From  the  more  distant  members  of  the  ITcUenic  race  no  assistance  wm 
obtained.  EuTOys  had  been  sent  by  the  congress  at  Corinth  to  Crate, 
Corcyra,  and  Syracuse.  The  Cretans  excused  tfaemselvea  nnder  pretesix 
of  an  Oracle.  The  Corcyiseans  pronused  their  aid,  and  despatdiedsllHt 
of  sixty  vessels,  but  with  strict  orders  not  to  double  Cape  Males  dll  the 
result  of  the  contest  should  be  known.  Gelon,  the  rnler  of  SyracoH, 
offered  to  send  a  powerful  armament,  provided  the  command  of  the  allied 
forces  was  intrusted  to  him;  but  the  enT<^  did  not  venture  to  aoc^ 
a  proposal,  which  would  have  placed  both  SpartK  and  Athens  raider  the 
control  (^  a  Sicilian  despot. 

S  9.  The  desertion  of  the  canse  of  Grrocian  independence  by  m  msnj 
of  the  Greeks  did  not  shake  the  restJution  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens.  Tbs 
Athenians,  especially,  set  a  noble  example  of  an  enlarged  pBtriotian. 
Tliey  become  rcconoled  to  the  .£ginetans,  and  thus  gained  for  the  com- 
mon canse  the  powerfid  navy  rf  their  rivaL  They  readily  granted  to  lie 
Spartans  (he  supreme  command  of  the  forces  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  at 
though  they  furnished  two  thirds  of  the  vessels  of  the  entire  fleet.  Thar 
illustrious  dtizen  Themistodes  was  the  sou]  of  the  congress.  He  eoo^ 
to  enkindle  in  the  otiier  Greeks  some  portion  of  the  ardor  and  ener^ 
which  he  had  succeeded  in  breathing  into  the  Athenians.  The  confed- 
erates bound  themselves  to  resist  to  the  death ;  and  in  case  of  success,  U 
consecrate  to  the  Delphian  god  a  tenth  of  the  property  of  every  Grecian 
state  which  had  Burrendered  to  the  Peraans  without  being  cconpdled  by 
irresistible  necessity. 

The  congress  had  now  to  fix  apon  the  spot  where  they  should  f^er  re- 
sistance to  tlie  Persians.  The  Thessalians,  who  dreaded  the  return  of  ihe 
Aleuadfe  to  their  pities,  urged  the  congress  to  send  a  body  of  men  to  giuud 
the  pass  of  Tempe,  which  fonns  the  entrance  to  Northern  Greece.  They 
promised  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  defence ;  adding,  that,  if  the  request 
was  refused,  they  should  be  obliged  to  make  terms  with  the  Persians 
Accordingly  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men  was  Bent  into  Thessaly  under 
the  command  of  the  Spartan  £uffinetus  and  the  Athenian  Themislocles. 
The  pass  of  Tempe  is  a  long  and  narrow  defile  in  Mount  Olympus,  through 
which  the  river  Peneus  forces  its  way  into  the  Bea.  On  each  side,  steep 
and  inaccessible  mountains  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  in  some  parts  sp- 
proach  so  cloeely  as  to  leave  scarcely  Bufficient  space  for  a  road.    It  is  i»' 
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possible  for  an  armj  to  force  its  way  through  this  pass,  if  defended  by  a 
fKolnfe  body  of  men  ;  but  upon  arriving  at  the  spot,  the  Gredan  com- 
mioders  peroeived  that  it  would  be  easy  for  the  Persians  to  land  troops  in 
their  rear;  and  they  learnt  at  the  Bame  time,  that  there  waa  another  pas- 
age  aeroBs  Mount  Olympus,  a  little  farther  to  the  west.  For  these  reasons 
Okj  rooBidered  it  necessary  to  abandon  this  position,  and  return  to  the 
Islhoitu  of  Corinth.  Their  retreat  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  the 
whole  of  Thessaly  to  Xerxes. 

S  10.  After  Tenipe,  the  next  spot  in  Greece  most  convenient  for  de- 
SaiK  against  an  invading  army  is  the  pass  of  Tbermopylie.  This  cele- 
bnited  pass  hes  between  the  lofly  and  precipitous  mountains  of  (Eta,  and 
aa  inaccessible  morass  forming  the  edge  of  the  Malian  Gulf  It  b  about  a 
mile  in  length.  At  each  o(  its  extremities  the  mount^ns  approach  so  near 
the  morus,  as  to  leave  barely  room  for  the  passage  of  a  single  carriage. 
These  narrow  entrances  vere  called  Pylte,  or  the  Gates.  The  Northern,  or 
U  speak  more  properly,  the  western  Grale,  waa  close  to  the  town  of  Anthela, 
where  the  Amphictjonic  CouncU  held  its  autumnal  meetings ;  while  the 
mlheni,  or  the  eastern  Gate,  was  near  the  Locrian  town  of  AlpenL  The 
space  between  the  gates  was  wider  and  more  open,  and  was  distinguished 
hj  its  hot  springs,  from  which  the  pass  derived  the  name  of  Thennopylts, 
or  the  "  Hot  Gates."  This  pass  was  as  defensible  as  that  of  Tempe,  and 
in  ooe  important  respect  possessed  a  decided  superiority  over  Uie  latter. 
The  island  of  Eubcea  is  here  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
strait,  whidi  ia  one  part  is  only  two  miles  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  and 
aixordingly  it  is  easy,  by  defending  this  part  of  the  sea  with  a  fleet,  to  pre- 
Teni  an  enemy  £mm  landing  troops  at  the  souOiera  end  d'  the  pass.* 


Plan  ot  Thenaopjlm. 

•  The  preaent  condition  of  ThermopyliB  correapondfl  clcnaly  wilh  tha  ancient  dewrip- 
<ni,ticcpttli>ttliemonsa,foniMd  bjOm  d«poslM  of  tbe  SperchakM,  oeouplM  s  apaoe 
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S  11.  The  Greeks  therefore  resolved  to  make  a  stand  at  ThennofijiK, 
and  to  defend  at  the  same  time  both  the  pasa  and  the  Euboean  Etnh. 
The  vhole  allied  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  Eurjbiades, 
Baited  h>  the  north  of  EuIkbb,  and  took  up  its  etation  off  that  portion  of  the 
northern  coast  of  the  island  which  faces  Magnesia  and  the  entrance  to  the 
Thesfialian  Gulf,  and  which  was  called  Artcmisium,  from  a  ncighboriDg 
temple  of  Artemis  (Diana).  It  was,  however,  only  a  small  land  force  ibi 
was  sent  to  the  defence  of  Thermopylie.  When  the  arrival  of  Xcnes  K 
Thcnna  became  known,  the  Greeks  were  upon  the  point  of  celebralingtk 
Olympic  games,  and  the  festival  of  the  Camesn  Apollo,  which  vas  ob- 
served with  great  solemnity  at  Sparta  and  in  the  other  Doric  states.  The 
Peioponnesians  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  ni^lect  these  sacred 
games,  even  when  the  dreaded  enemy  was  almost  at  their  doors.  Tlier 
therefore  resolved  to  send  forward  only  a  small  detachment,  which  thej 
thought  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  pass  till  the  festivals  were  over, 
when  they  would  be  able  to  march  against  Xerxes  with  all  their  forces 
The  command  of  this  body  was  intrusted  to  the  Spartan  king,  Leonids, 
the  younger  brother  and  successor  of  Cleomenea.  It  consisted  of  30(i 
Spartans,  with  their  attendant  Helots,  and  nearly  3,000  hoplites  from  Itie 
oUier  Peloponnewan  states.  In  their  march  through  Bteotia  they  ■kuk 
joined  by  700  Thespians,  who  were  warmly  attached  to  the  caose  of 
Grecian  independence,  and  also  by  400  Thebans,  whom  Leonidas  com- 
pelled the  Theban  government  to  fiuwsh,  much  against  its  will.  Od  iboir 
arrival  at  Thermopyhe,  their  forces  were  still  further  augmented  by  1,00V 
FhodauB  and  a  body  of  Opuntian  Locrians,  so  that  their  numbeis  vvm 
not  much  short  of  7,000  men. 

It  was  now  that  Leonidas  learnt,  for  the  first  time,  that  there  was  sa 
unfrequented  path  over  Mount  (Eta,  by  which  a  foe  might  penetrate  iutu 
Southern  Greece  without  marching  through  Theimopylse.  This  path,  com- 
mencing near  Tmchis,  ascended  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain  calW 
Anopoea,  along  the  torrent  of  the  Aaopus,  crossed  one  of  the  ridges  of 
Mount  CEta,  and  descended  on  the  southern  side  near  the  termination  of 
the  pass  at  the  Locrian  town  of  Alpeni.  Leonidas  was  informed  of  ibe 
existence  of  this  path  by  the  Phooians ;  and,  at  their  own  desire,  he  posted 
them  at  the  summit,  to  defend  it  against  the  enemy.    The  Spartan  king 

wtiicb  at  the  lime  of  the  balilla  vos  covered  with  irater.  But  the  pns*  itrair  would  U  t^ 
difficult  Tor  >a  lavading  simy  to  force  Bgaiust  a  ninoll  body  of  defenden  u  it  nu  hani 
to  be  by  the  Peruans.  The  hot  ipruigs  hnvo  iacnistAd  ttie  ground  for  muij  aero,  om 
which  the  truTeller  walkg  or  ridea,  «vei7  step  cautiog  a  hollow  gouud.  At  pnuent  tbe 
ttnams  ore  made  to  move  the  wheel  of  a  mill  to  grind  com  for  the  migfabmiig  nlb^, 
aIniMt  in  the  shadow  of  thejw^wuInDn,  where  the  Three  Hnadred  weie  buried.  FrcmtlH 
mill  a  constant  vapot  arUea,  at  if  Meam-wotka  were  la  c^^ratloD  there.  The  heat  d  (Ik 
water  is  about  111  dcf^rees  oT  Fahrenhtit.  A  bath  at  Theimopjln  Is  not  onlj  very  t^mIi- 
iug  after  a  hard  day's  jonme;,  but  would  be  an  excellent  remedy  fto;  riienmatism  ssd 
other  aimilar  cooiplaints,  If  the  patient  could  only  get  there.  The  Boaneiy,  indapeudest  <i 
111  great  hiatodcal  uweiattow,  i)  wild  and  picturesque  in  the  hl^wet  d^ree.  —  Ed. 
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loci  up  hts  station,  with  the  remainder  of  hia  troops,  within  the  pass  of 
Thennop^ls.  He  rendered  his  position  still  stronger  by  rebuilding  acroea 
the  ttOTthem  entrance  a  wall,  which  had  been  erected  in  former  dajs  by 
(be  Pbodans,  but  which  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  niina.  Having  tbiu 
made  all  hts  arrangements,  Leonidas  calmly  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
Persian  host.  But  the  majori^  of  the  men  did  not  share  the  calmness  of 
dietr  general ;  and  so  great  became  their  alarm  at  the  smallness  of  their 
numbers,  when  the  multitudinous  forces  of  Xerxes  began  to  draw  near, 
that  the  Peloponnesiana  were  anxious  to  aliandon  th^  present  position 
and  make  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  their  point  of  defence.  It  was  only  the 
persmal  influence  of  Leonidas,  seconded  by  the  indignant  remonstrances 
o!  the  Fhociana  and  Locrians,  which  prevailed  upon  them  to  continue 
&ittifhl  to  their  post  At  the  same  time,  he  despatched  messengers  to  the 
rarioos  dities,  urging  them  to  send  him  immediate  reinforcements.     V-, 

i  12.  Meanwhile  Xerxes  had  arrived  within  sight  of  Thermopylte. 
He  had  heard  that  a  handful  cf  desperate  men,  commanded  by  a  Spartan, 
bid  determined  to  dispute  his  passage,  but  he  refused  to  believe  the  news. 
He  was  still  more  astonished  when  a  horseman,  whom  be  had  sent  to  re- 
Monoitre,  broi^ht  bock  word  that  he  had  seen  several  Spartans  outside 
ihe  wall  la  front  of  the  pass,  some  amusing  themselves  with  gymnastic 
exerdses,  and  others  combing  their  long  hair.  In  great  perplexity,  he 
KDi  for  the  Spartan  king,  Demaratns,  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
Persia,  and  asked  lum  the  meaning  of  such  madness.  Demaratus  replied, 
that  the  Spartans  would  defend  the  pass  to  ^e  death,  and  that  it  was  their 
practice  to  dress  their  heads  with  peculiar  care  when  they  were  gomg  to 
huard  their  lives.  Xerxes  still  could  not  believe  that  they  were  mad 
CDoagh  to  resist  his  mighty  host,  and  delayed  bis  attack  for  four  days, 
expecting  that  they  would  disperse  of  their  own  accord.  Later  writers 
related,  that  Xerxes  sent  to  them  lo  dehver  up  their  arms.  Leonidas 
desired  bim  "  to  come  and  take  them."  One  of  the  Spartans  being  told 
that "  the  Persian  host  was  so  prodigious,  that  their  arrows  would  con- 
ceal the  sun":  —  "So  much  the  better,"  he  replied,  "we  tbalt  then 
Gghi  in  the  shade." 

At  length,  upon  the  fiflh  day,  Xerxes  ordered  a  chosen  body  of  Medea 
fa)  advance  against  the  presumptuous  foes,  and  bring  them  mlo  his  pres- 
ence. Bemembcring  their  former  glory  as  the  masters  of  Asia,  and  anx- 
ioos  to  avenge  their  defeat  at  ilnrathon,  the  Metles  fouglit  with  bravery ; 
but  their  superior  numbers  were  of  no  avail  in  such  a  narrow  space,  and 
(Ikt  were  kept  at  bay  by  the  long  spears  and  steady  ranks  of  the  Greeks- 
After  the  combat  bad  lasted  a  long  time  with  heavy  loss  to  the  Medes. 
Xerxes  ordered  his  ten  thousand  "  Immortals  "  to  advance.  But  these 
wtK  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former.  Xerxes  beheld  the  repulse  of  his 
Inwpg  from  a  lofty  throne  which  bad  been  provided  for  him,  and  was  bmu 
to  leap  thrice  from  his  seat  in  an  agony  of  fear  or  rage. 
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S  13.  On  the  foUowing  daj  the  attack  vas  renewed,  bnt  vith  no  better  '■ 
BDCcesa  ;  and  Xerxes  was  beginning  to  despair  of  forcing  his  wi^  thraogh 
the  pass,  when  a  ilalian,  of  the  name  <^  Ephialt«g,  betrayed  to  the  Pereiu 
king  the  secret  of  the  path  across  the  mounlaine.  Overjojed  at  this  & 
coTeiy,  a  strong  detachment  of  Persians  was  ordered  to  follow  the  tmtor.  i 
They  set  out  at  night&ll,  and  at  dajbreak  hod  nearly  reached  the  Bommit, 
where  the  Fhocians  were  stationed.  In  Greece  the  dawn  of  day  is  disdii- 
guished  by  a  peculiar  stillness  ;  and  the  universal  silence  ttas  fintbioken 
by  the  trampling  of  so  many  men  upon  the  leaves  with  which  the  sides  of 
the  moontains  were  strewed.  The  Fhocians  flew  to  arms,  and,  aaivm 
for  their  own  safety,  became  unmindful  of  the  important  trust  which  had 
been  committed  to  them,  abandoned  the  path,  and  took  reibge  on  the  higb- 
est  part  of  the  ridge.  The  Persians,  without  tnming  aside  to  pursue  them, 
oontioned  Cbrar  march  along  the  path,  and  began  to  descend  the  soutbeni 
side  of  the  monntaia. 

Meantime  Leooidaa  and  his  troops  had  received  ample  notice  of  ihe 
impeodiug  danger.  Dunng  6m  night,  deserters  from  the  enemy  had 
brought  him  the  news ;  and  their  intelligence  was  oonflnned  by  hit  om 
scouts  on  the  hills.  In  the  coaodl  of  war,  which  was  forthwith  stuDmoiied 
by  Leonidas,  opinions  were  divided ;  the  minority  recommended  that  they 
should  retire  from  a  position  which  could  no  longer  be  defended,  and  n- 
aerre  their  lives  for  the  future  safety  of  Greece.  But  Leonidas  refused 
to  retreat  As  a  Spartan  he  was  bound  by  the  laws  to  ctmquer  or  to  die 
in  the  post  assigned  to  him ;  and  he  was  the  more  ready  to  sacrifice  Hi 
life,  since  an  oracle  had  declared  that  either  Sparta  itself  or  a  SparfAn 
king  muBt  perish  by  the  Persian  arms.  His  three  hundred  comrades  were 
fiilly  equal  to  the  same  heroism  which  actuated  their  king ;  and  the  seven 
hnndred  Thespians  resolved  to  share  the  fate  of  this  gallant  band.  He 
allowed  the  rest  (^  the  allies  to  retire,  with  the  exceptioa  of  the  four  hun- 
dred BfBOtians,  wbtHn  he  retwned  as  hostages. 

§  14.  Xerxes  delayed  his  attack  till  the  middle  at  the  day,  when  it  was 
expected  that  the  detachment  sent  across  the  mountain  would  arrive  at 
the  rear  of  the  pass.  But  Leonidas  and  his  comrades,  only  anxions  to  sell 
their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible,  did  not  wtut  behind  the  wall  to  receive 
the  attack  of  the  Persians,  but  advanced  into  the  open  space  in  front  d 
the  pass,  and  chained  the  enemy  with  desperate  valor.  Numbers  ul  the 
Persians  were  slain;  many  were  driven  into  the  neighboring  sea;  and 
others  agmn  wer«  trampled  to  death  by  the  vast  hosts  behind  them.  Not- 
withstanding the  exhortations  of  their  officers,  and  the  constant  nse  of  the 
lash,  it  was  with  difficult  that  the  barbarians  could  be  brought  to  face 
thb  handful  of  heroes.  As  long  as  the  Greeks  could  mmntain  th^  ranks 
they  repelled  every  attack ;  bnt  when  their  spears  were  broken,  and  tbey 
had  only  their  swords  left,  the  enemy  began  to  press  in  between  them. 
Leonidas  was  one  of  the  first  that  fell,  and  around  his  body  the  battle 
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nged  flerco'  than  ever.  The  Peisiaiis  made  the  greatest  efibrte  to  obt^ 
poaKMim  (tf  it ;  but  four  times  they  were  (kirea  badt  b^  the  Greeks 
with  great  alaughter.  At  length,  thimied  in  Dumben,  and  exhausted  by 
bligae  and  woonds,  this  noble  baud  retired  within  the  pass,  and  seated 
themselves  on  a  hillock  behind  the  walL  Meanwhile,  the  detachment 
iriuch  had  been  sent  across  the  mountains  began  to  enter  the  pass  from 
tbe  south.  The  Tliebans  seized  the  opportunitj  of  begging  quarter,  pro* 
i-JMiaing  that  diej  had  been  fwced  to  fight  against  tlieu-  will.  Their  lives 
were  spared  i  and  (he  detachment  marched  on  through  the  pass,  llie 
eurviring  heroes  were  now  aurroaitded  on  every  side,  overwhelmed  with 
a  shover  of  miaaileB,  and  killed  to  a  man. 

S  15.  On  the  hillock  where  the  Greeks  made  their  last  stand,  a  marble 
liai  was  set  up  in  honor  of  Leonidas.  Two  other  monuments  were  also 
oected  near  the  spot.  The  inscription  on  the  first  recorded  "  that  four 
Ihonsaod  FelopODneelans  had  here  fought  with  threti  hundred  myriads  (or 
One  millions)  of  foes."  The  second,  which  was  destined  for  the  Spartana 
iluK,  Qontuned  the  memorable  words ;  — 


Both  rf  these  epigrams  were  probably  written  by  the  poet  Simonides,  who 
iho  celebrated  the  glory  of  the  heroes  of  Thermopyls  in  a  noble  ode, 
at  wUdi  the  fbllowing  fri^ment  is  stfll  extant ;  — 

"  Of  thou  who  at  Thennopjle  wei«  dtia, 
OlnrionB  the  doom,  and  lieaiitifnl  the  tot ; 
Thehr  tomb  ui  kitar:  men  from  tear*  rafVafo 
To  honor  them,  and  praise,  bat  mourn  them  not. 
Such  sepulchre,  dot  drear  iec&j 

Nor  iU-d«tn)ying  time  sh»ll  wmM;  this  right  haw  tbey. 
Within  thflir  grUTe  the  home-bred  gioiy 
Of  Greece  vafl  laid ;  this  witness  givn 
Lomidai  the  Spartan,  in  nhose  itoiy 
A  wreath  of  bmoui  virtae  ever  Urea."  t 

}  16.  While  Leonidas  had  been  fighting  at  Thermopylte,  the  Greek 
fcet  had  also  been  engaged  with  the  Persians  at  Artemisium.  The 
Greek  ships  assembled  off  the  northern  coast  of  Euboea  were  two  hundred 
and  iCTCnty-one  in  number,  commanded,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  by 
the  Spartan  Euryblades.  The  Athenian  squadron  was  led  by  Tbcmisto- 
des  and  the  Corinthian  by  Adeimantus  ;  but  of  the  other  commanders  we 
li»Te  no  mention.  Three  vessels  were  sent  ahead  to  watch  the  movements 
(f  tbe  Persians.  Off  the  Island  of  Sciathus  they  were  captured  by  a 
tqaadron  of  ten  Persian  vessels,  which  had  in  like  manner  been  dd- 

*  'a  fiif'i  ayyiXX<i¥  AaxiSaijUirUHt,  ori  rgbt 

Eii/uAi,  roic  nuuv  pijiuvn  trcitfofunu. 
Tianfaited  at  Thennop^ln.  — En. 
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spatched  by  the  FerBian  admiral  to  obtain  intelligence.  As  soon  aa  tba 
Greeks  at  Artemisium  heard  of  this  disaster,  and  (£  the  speedy  i^^toodi 
of  the  whole  Persian  fleet,  they  vere  seized  with  a  panic,  such  aa  bad 
taken  possession  of  the  soldiers  of  Leonidaa  upon  the  advance  of  the  Imd 
force  of  the  Persiaos.  Bnt  Eurybiodee  did  not  possess  the  Bame  iaAnence 
over  his  men  as  the  Spartan  king ;  and  the  whole  fleet  abandoned  llieir 
position,  and  sailed  up  the  chiumel  between  Eubcea  and  the  mainland  to 
Chalcis,  where  the  straits,  being  only  forty  yards  across,  might  eaulybe 
defended  by  a  few  ships.  This  retreat  was  equivalent  to  an  absndomDent 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  defence,  as  it  gave  the  Persians  full  liberty  to 
land  troops  in  the  rear  of  the  defenders  of  Thermopylte.  Bat  now  a 
mightier  power  than  that  of  man  came  forward,  and  saved  the  Greeks  in 
spite  of  themselves. 

§  17.  The  Persian  admiral,  having  learnt  from  the  ten  ships  Bentai 
the  look-out  that  the  coast  was  clear,  set  sail  IrtHn  the  Oulf  of  Tbenna, 
and  arrived  in  tme  day  at  almost  the  southern  comer  of  Magnet  Along 
the  greater  part  of  this  coast  the  high  and  precipitous  rocks  of  Mount  Fe- 
lion  line  the  water's  edge  ;  but  there  is  an  open  beach  for  a-  short  distance 
between  the  town  of  Casthamea  and  the  promontory  of  S^ias.  Here  the 
Feisian  admiral  detenuined  to  pass  the  night;  but  owing  to  the  vast  number 
of  his  ships,  only  a  small  portion  of  them  could  be  drawn  up  on  shore  ;  tbe 
remainder  rode  at  anchor  eight  lines  deep.  In  this  poeiUon  they  were 
overtaien  on  the  following  morning  by  a  sudden  hurricane,  wlucb  blew 
upon  the  shore  with  irresistible  fury.  The  ships  were  torn  from  ibeir 
anchorage,  and  driven  ogfunst  one  another,  and  dashed  against  the  cli£. 
For  three  days  and  three  nights  the  tempest  raged  without  intermisdoa ; 
and  when,  on  the  fourth  day,  calm  at  length  returned,  the  shore  was  seen 
strewed  for  many  miles  with  wrecks  and  corpses.  At  least  four  hundred 
ships  of  war  were  destroyed,  together  with  a  countless  number  <rf' trans- 
ports, stores,  and  treasures.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  doubled  the  soutb' 
em  promontory  of  Magnesia,  and  cast  anchor  at  Aphetse  at  the  entrance 
to  the  FagasEean  Gulf. 

§  18.  The  news  of  this  terrible  disaster,  which  report  had  magnified 
into  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Persian  fleet,  revived  the  spirits  of  lbs 
Greeks  at  Chalcis.  They  now  sailed  back  with  the  utmost  speed  to  their 
former  station  at  Artemisium,  which  is  opposite  Aphetie,  at  the  distance  of 
only  a  few  miles.  But  great  was  their  surprise  at  seeing  thtU  the  Per- 
sians still  possessed  such  an  overwhelming  number  of  ships.  The  sight 
again  struck  them  with  alarm  ;  and  they  were  on  the  point  of  returning  to 
Cbalcis,  when  the  Eubceans  sent  one  of  their  citizens  to  Themistocles,  with 
an  ofier  of  thirty  talen^,  on  condition  that  he  should  induce  the  Greek 
commanders  to  rcmmn  and  hazard  a  battle  in  defence  of  the  island. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Themistocles  had  already  urged  his  associates 
in  command  to  defend  the  Eubceau  strait  against  the  enemy,  and  he  there- 
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fore  readily  undertook  the  commission  offered  bim  by  the  Eubccans.  In 
ill  periods  of  their  history,  the  Greeks  seldom  had  sufficient  principle  to 
reeist  a  bribe ;  and  Themistocles  was  now  enabled  to  accomplish  hj 
mooej  what  he  had  tailed  to  do  by  ailment.  By  giving  five  talents  to 
ihe  Spartan  Eurybiades,  three  to  the  Corinthian  Adeimantoa,  and  presents 
to  the  other  commanders,  he  prevtuled  upon  them  to  reniain. 

Wliile  the  Greeks  were  &iis  brought  with  difficulty  to  lace  the  enemy, 
the  Peisian  fleet  was  animated  with  a  very  different  spirit  They  felt 
toofideot  of  victory,  and  their  only  fear  was  lest  the  Greeks  should  escape 
Ihem.  la  order  to  prevent  this,  they  sent  a  squadron  of  two  hundred 
ships,  with  instmctions  to  sail  round  Enbtca  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
Greeks.  Themistocles  had  now  succeeded  in  inspiring  his  comrades  with 
Eofficient  courage  to  sail  forth  and  offer  battle  to  the  enemy.  But  being 
mzioas  to  acquire  some  experience  of  the  nautical  evolutions  of  the 
memy  before  they  ventured  upon  a  decisive  engagement,  they  waited  till 
it  was  nearly  doak.  Their  ships  were  dniwn  up  m  a  circle,  with  their 
iems  pointed  inwards ;  and  they  seemed  to  be  awaiting  the  attack  of  the 
eoemy  who  began  to  close  in  upon  them  on  every  side.  But  suddenly,  at 
x  given  signal,  they  rowed  out  in  all  directions,  and  attacked  the  enemy's 
ships,  of  which  they  took  or  disabled  no  fewer  than  thirty.  The  Persians 
irere  not  prepared  for  such  boldness,  and  were  at  first  thrown  into  confu- 
sion i  but  they  soon  rallied,  and  began  to  inflict  considerable  damage  upon 
the  Greeks,  when  night  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  and  each  fleet  returned 
to  its  ibrmer  station, — the  Greeks  to  Artemisium,  and  the  Persians  to 
Aphete. 

i  19.  This  auspicious  commencement  raised  the  coun^  of  the  Greeks, 
and  gave  them  greater  confidence  in  their  own  strength.  They  were  still 
Ihither  encouraged  by  the  events  of  the  following  night.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  gods  had  come  to  fight  on  their  side.  For  although  it  was  the  middle 
of  gammer,  at  which  season  rain  rarely  falls  in  Greece,  another  terrific 
storm  burst  upon  the  Persians.  All  night  long  it  blew  upon  the  const  at 
Aphets,  thus  cauMng  little  inconvenience  to  the  Greeks  upon  the  oppoeile 
fhore.  The  main  body  of  the  Persian  fleet  susttuncd  considerable  dam- 
age ;  and  the  squadron  which  was  sailing  round  Euboia  was  completely 
destroyed.  The  greater  part  of  the  eastern  side  of  tliis  island  is  an  un- 
broken tine  of  predpitous  rocks,  with  scarcely  a  ravine  in  ivhich  even  a 
boat  can  be  hauled  up.  The  squadron  was  overtaken  by  the  storm  ofl 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  coast,  called  "  the  Hollows,"  and 
was  driven  upon  the  rocks  and  broken  to  pieces. 

The  tidings  of  this  second  disaster  to  the  Persian  fleet  reached  the 
Greeks  tm  the  following  day;  and  while  they  were  congratulating  them- 
Klves  upon  the  visible  interposition  of  the  gods  in  their  favor,  they  were 
tnimaled  to  still  greater  confidence  by  the  arrival  of  fifty-three  fresh 
AihiTiHiii  ships.     With  this  reinforcement  they  siuled  out  in  the  after- 
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noon,  and  destroyed  some  Cilidan  ehipa  at  their  moorings ;  but  the  To- 
fiian  fleet  had  suffered  too  much  from  the  storm  in  the  preceding  nig^t  U 
engage  in  battle. 

§  20.  Indignant  at  these  insults,  and  dreading  the  anger  oC  Xeizes,  the 
Persians  prepared  to  m^e  a  grand  attack  upon  the  following  daj.  Ac- 
cordingly, about  noon  Ihey  sailed  towards  Artemieiuin  in  the  fonn  of  a 
crescent  The  Greeks  kept  near  the  shore,  that  they  might  not  be  ettr- 
romided,  and  to  present  the  Persians  from  bringing  their  whole  fleet  into 
action.  The  battle  mged  furiously  the  whole  day,  and  each  side  fou^ 
with  determined  valor.  The  Egyptians  distinguished  themselTes  imxt 
among  the  Persians,  and  the  Allienians  among  the  Greeks.  Both  parties 
suffered  severely ;  and  tliough  the  Persians  lost  a  greater  number  <^  ships 
and  men,  yet  so  many  of  the  Greek  vessels  were  disabled,  that  they  fonod 
it  would  be  impossible  to  renew  the  combat. 

Under  these  circumslances  the  Greek  oranmanders  saw  that  it  would  be 
necessaty  to  retreat ;  and  their  determination  was  hastened  by  the  intelli- 
gence which  they  now  received,  that  Leonidaa  and  his  companions  had 
fallen,  and  that  Xerxes  was  master  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylas.  They  forth- 
with sailed  up  the  Eubcean  channel,  the  Corinthiaiis  leading  the  van  and 
the  Athenians  bringing  np  the  rear.  At  the  varioaa  landing-places  aiaB% 
the  coast  Thembtodes  set  up  inscriptJons,  calling  upon  the  loniaos  not  U 
fight  agiunst  their  fathers.  He  did  this  in  the  hopes  either  <^  detachiog 
some  of  tlie  lonians  from  the  Persians,  or  at  any  rate  of  making  then 
objects  of  suspicion  to  Xerxes,  and  thus  preventing  the  monarch  from 
employing  them  in  any  important  service.  Having  suled  tbrou^  the 
Euboean  strut,  the  fleet  doubled  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  and  did  iiM 
Bt4^  till  it  reached  the  island  of  Salamis. 
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A  Qtwik  Warrior.    Fram  ta  Anelsot  Vim. 
CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  BA.TTLE   OF  BAtUUa. 

ft.  Bwiite  Df  the  Battle  of  Thenaop;lte.  1 3.  AJsnn  nod  Flight  oF  the  Atti«iil«iM. 
1 1.  Mwch  of  the  Perriuu  and  Attempt  npon  Delphi,  i  4.  THklng  of  Athens  and 
AnlTilaftfaePenleu  Fleet,  f  G.  DitsenaioM  aod  D«bale>  of  tlie  Oreeks.  ^  e.  Smtb 
gem  of  Tbemialoclee.  ArriTol  of  Aristwdes.  t  T.  FwitiOD  of  the  Hostile  Fleets.  Frep- 
mtiona  for  the  CombaL  \  8.  Battle  of  Salami!.  \  0.  Defeat  and  Flight  of  Xerxaa. 
t  ID.  Pannit  of  the  Qitteka.  f  11.  Homewaid  March  of  Xenea.  4  1^'  The  Greeks 
cdebrale  their  Vlctorjr.  \  18.  Carthaginian  Expedition  to  SicUf .  Defeat  and  Death 
«f  Himilcar. 

S 1.  The  apathy  of  the  Lacedemonians  in  ne^ecUng  to  provide  a 
toffident  defence  against  l]ie  advandug  host  of  Xerxes  seems  alti^tber 
nnaccountable ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  undersland  why  the  Athenians  themselves 
did  not  send  a  single  troop  to  aid  in  defending  Thermopyhe.  The  heroic 
•nd  long-sustained  resistance  of  the  handful  of  men  who  perished  in  that 
pus,  as  well  as  the  previous  battle  of  Slarathon,  clearly  proves,  that  a 
moderately  numerous  force,  together  with  ordinary  military  precautions, 
would  have  sufficed  to  arrest  the  onward  march  of  the  Persians.  But  the 
anall  body  to  which  that  duty  was  assigned  was  altogether  inadequate  to 
the  occasion.  The  forcing  of  the  pass  annihilated  the  chief  defence  of 
Sootbem  Greece.  Many  of  the  Grecian  slates  which  before  were  waver- 
ing now  declared  for  the  invader,  and  sent  contingents  to  his  anny; 
vhilet  his  fleet  was  also  strengthened  by  reinforcements  from  Carystui 
udthe  Cyclades. 
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The  Atbeniang  were  now  threatened  with  mevitable  destruction.  The 
Peloponnesiana  had  utterly  neglected  their  promise  of  assembling  a  force 
in  Bocotia  for  the  protection  of  Attica;  and  there  was  ctntsequenllj 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Persians  from  niarching  straight  to  Athens.  The 
isolated  position  of  the  Feloponnesians  had  probably  influenced  them  m 
their  selfish  policy ;  at  all  events,  on  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Thei^ 
mopylse,  they  abandoned  Attica  and  tho  adjoining  stales  to  iheir  late, 
whilst  they  strained  every  nerve  to  secure  themselves  by  fortifying  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  is  true  that  in  tiiis  selfish  proceeding  they  over- 
looked the  ^t  that  their  large  extent  of  const  could  not  be  thus  secured 
from  the  descent  of  the  Persian  fleet.  But  after  all,  the  greatest  as  veU 
as  the  most  pressing  danger  arose  from  the  army  of  Xerxes.  At  sea,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Barbarians  were  much  more  nearly  matched ;  and  if  llie 
multitudinous  land  forces  of  the  Persian  monarch  were  ooce  arrested  in 
their  progress,  and  compelled  to  retreat,  there  was  perhaps  little  reason  to 
dread  that  his  fleet,  composed  mostly  of  auxiliaries,  would  be  able  to  make 
any  permanent  impression  on  the  Peloponnesus,  or  indeed  to  remain  upon 
the  coast  of  Greece. 

§  2.  The  Athenians,  relying  upon  the  march  of  a  Feloponnesian  amy 
into  BiEotia,  had  taken  no  measures  for  the  security  of  thdr  families  and 
property,  and  beheld  with  terror  and  dismay  the  barbarian  host  in  full 
inarch  towards  their  city.  Fortunately,  the  Grecian  fleet,  on  retiring  from 
Artemieium,  had  stopped  at  Salamis  on  its  way  to  Trcezen,  where  it  had 
been  ordered  to  re-assemhle ;  and,  at  the  entreaties  of  the  Athenians, 
Eurybiades  consented  to  remain  for  a  time  at  Salamis,  and  to  assist  dw 
Athenian  citizens  in  transporting  their  families  and  effects.  It  was  llins 
by  accident,  and  not  from  any  preconcerted  military  plan,  that  Salaaus 
became  the  station  of  the  Grecian  fleet 

In  six  days,  it  was  calculated,  Xerxes  would  be  at  Athens, — a  short 
space  to  remove  the  population  of  a  whole  cily ;  but  fear  and  necessity 
work  wonders.  Before  it  had  elapsed,  all  who  were  willing  to  abandon 
their  homes  bad  been  safely  transported,  some  to  .^gina,  the  greater  part 
to  Troezen,  where  they  met  with  an  hospitable  reception !  but  many  could 
not  be  induced  to  proceed  farther  than  Salamis.  It  was  necessary  for 
Themistocles  to  use  all  his  art  and  all  his  eloquence  on  this  occasion. 
Those  who  wero  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason  were  assailed  with  the  (errors 
of  superstition.  On  a  first  interrogation  the  omcle  of  Delphi  warned 
the  Athenians  to  fly  to  the  'ends  of  the  earth,  since  nothing  could  save 
them  from  destruction.  In  a  second  response  the  Delphian  god  was  more 
obscure  hut  less  alarming.  "  The  divine  Salamis  would  make  women 
childless,"  —  yet  "  when  all  was  lost,  a  wooden  wall  would  still  shelter  the 
Athenians."  In  the  interpretation  of  Themistocles,  by  whom  these  words 
had  perhaps  been  suggested,  they  clearly  indicated  a  fleet  and  a  naval 
victory  as  the  only  means  of  safety.     As  a  further  persuasion,  it  was 
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declared  that  the  Sacred  Serpeot,  which  haunted  the  temple  of  Athena 
Polias,  on  the  Acropolis,  had  deserted  the  sfuictnary ;  and  could  the  dd- 
leas  hesitate  to  follow  the  example  of  their  guardian  deitj  ? 

In  some,  however,  enpetstttion,  combined  with  love  of  their  ancient 
homes,  woiked  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  oracle  which  declared  the 
a£etj  of  the  Alheniaua  to  lie  in  their  wooden  walla  might  admit  of  an 
other  meaning;  and  a  few,  espedally  among  the  aged  and  the  poor,  re- 
solved to  shut  themselves  np  in  the  Acropolis,  and  to  fortify  its  accessible 
or  western  front  with  barricades  of  timber.  K^ot  only  in  them,  but  even 
in  those  who  had  resolved  to  abandon  Athens,  the  love  of  country  grew 
stronger  in  proportion  as  the  danger  of  losing  it  became  more  imminent. 
The  present  misery  extinguished  past  dissensions.  Themistocles  pro- 
posed a  decree  revoking  all  sentences  of  banishment,  and  specially  includ- 
ed in  it  his  opponent  and  rival  Aristeidcs.  The  rich  and  the  aristocratic 
ismsted  the  city  both  by  their  example  and  their  money.  The  Ilippeis, 
or  knights,  headed  by  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  marched  in  procession 
to  Ibe  Acropolis  to  hang  up  their  bridles  in  the  temple  of  Athena,  and 
to  fetch  thence  some  consecrated  arms  more  suitable  for  that  naval  ser- 
vice for  which  they  were  about  to  abandon  their  ancient  habits  and  privi- 
leges. Tie  Senate  of  the  Areopagus  not  only  exerted  its  public  authority 
in  order  to  provide  fiinds  for  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  and  the  support  of 
the  poorer  emigrants,  but  contributed  to  those  objects  by  the  private  mi^- 
nifcence  erf  its  members.  The  fund  was  increased  by  the  policy  of  The- 
mistocles. Under  the  pretext  that  the  Giorgon's  head  had  been  removed 
from  the  statue  of  Athena,  he  directed  that  the  baggage  of  each  departing 
dtiien  should  be  searched,  and  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  state  the 
private  treasures  which  were  about  to  be  exported. 

i  3.  While  these  thmgs  were  passing  at  Athens,  the  Persian  army  was 
in  foil  mareh  towards  the  city.  Xentes  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
Olympic  games  stiU  deterred  the  Peloponnesians  from  ojiposing  his  prog- 
ress ;  nor  was  his  astonishment  diminished  on  learning  that  the  prize, 
iriiieh  occasioned  so  much  excitement  and  emulation,  was  a  simple  wreath 
of  the  wild-olive.  Of  the  states  which  lay  between  Thennopylte  and 
Anica,  the  Phocions  alone  rofused  to  submit  to  the  Persians.  Under  the 
conduct  of  the  Thessalians,  the  Persian  army  poured  into  Phocis,  but 
Ibond  only  deserted  towns ;  several  of  which,  however,  they  plundered 
lad  destroyed.  The  same  fate  attended  Thespies  and  Platiea,  the  only 
towng  of  BcBOtia  which  declined  to  acknowledge  the  conqueror. 

On  his  march  towards  Athens,  Xerxes  sent  a  detachment  of  his  anny 
to  take  and  plunder  Delphi.  But  this  attempt  proved  unsuccessful.  The 
^  of  the  moat  renowned  oracle  of  the  Hellenic  world  vindicated  at  once 
(be  majesty  of  bis  sanctuary  and  the  truth  of  his  predictions.  lie  forbade 
the  Delphiana  to  remove  the  treasures  which  enriched  and  adorned  his 
Atine,  and  encouraged  by  divine  portents  the  handful  of  priests  and  dti- 
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sens  who  ventored  to  remain  and  defend  his  temple.  The  sacred  um 
preserved  in  the  inner  cells,  and  which  it  was  sacrilege  to  touch,  were 
miraculoQsly  conveyed  outside  the  door,  as  if  the  god  himself  interfered  to 
arm  his  defenders.  As  the  Persians  climbed  the  nigged  path,  at  thefixit 
of  Mount  Parnassus,  leading  up  to  the  shrine,  and  had  already  reached 
the  temple  of  Athena  Froneea,  thunder  was  heard  to  roll,  and  two  crags, 
suddenly  detaching  themselves  from  the  mountfun,  rolled  down  upon  (he 
Persians,  and  spread  dismay  and  destruction  in  their  ranks.  Seized  vilh 
a  sudden  panic,  they  turned  and  fled,  pursued,  as  they  said,  by  two  nar- 
riors  of  superhuman  size  and  prowess,  who  had  assisted  the  Delphiam  ii 
defending  their  temple.  The  Delphiana  themselves  confirmed  the  repwt, 
averring  that  the  two  warriors  were  the  heroes  Pbylacns  and  Aulonous. 
Herodotus,  when  he  visited  Delphi,  saw  in  the  sacred  inclosure  of  Alhcni 
Froniea  the  identical  crags  which  had  crushed  the  Pcrdans ;  and  near  iht 
spot  may  still  be  seen  lat^  blocks  of  stone  which  have  rolled  down  boa 
the  mountain. 

§  4.  On  arriving  before  Athens,  Xerxes  found  the  Acropolis  0Gcn[Hed  by 
a  handful  of  desperate  citizens,  whom  the  Febistratids  in  his  snite  in  v«i 
exhorted  to  surrender.  The  nature  of  the  Acropolis  might,  indeed,  have 
inspired  them  with  reasonable  hopes  of  successful  resistance,  had  the  di* 
parity  of  force  been  less  enormous.  Rising  abrupt  and  cniggy  to  the 
height  of  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  town,  its  summit  presents  a  space 
of  about  1,000  feet  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  500  in  breadth,  ftoa 
north  to  south.  On  every  side  except  the  west  it  is  nearly  inaccessiblf^ 
and  in  the  few  places  where  access  seemed  practicable,  it  was  defended  by 
an  ancient  fortification  called  the  Felasgic  wall.  The  Persian  army  took 
up  a  position  on  the  Areopagus  (Mars'  Hilt),  over  agtunst  the  northrest- 
om  side  of  the  Acropolis,  whence  they  endeavored  to  destroy  the  wooden 
fortification  which  had  been  ei-ected,  by  shooting  against  them  arrows  fii-- 
nished  with  burning  tow.  But  even  after  the  destruction  of  these  barri- 
cades, the  Athenians  managed  to  keep  their  assailants  at  bay  by  rolling 
down  huge  stones  upon  them  as  they  attempted  to  mount  the  westeni 
ascent.  At  length  some  of  the  besiegers  ventured  to  climb  up  the  precip- 
itous rock,  on  the  northern  side,  by  the  cave  of  Aglaurus,  where  no  guard 
was  stationed.  They  gained  the  summit  unperceived,  thus  taking  the 
little  garrison  in  the  rear.  Conftixion  ond  despair  now  seized  upon  the 
AtheniflDS.  Some  threw  themselves  down  from  the  rock,  others  took 
refuge  in  the  inner  temple ;  while  the  Persian  host,  to  whom  the  gates 
had  been  thrown  open  by  their  comrades,  mounted  to  the  attack,  pillaged 
and  burned  the  temples  and  bouses  on  the  Acropolis,  and  put  its  defenders 
to  the  sword. 

Thus  was  the  oracle  accomplished  which  had  foretold  that  Athens  should 
fell  before  the  might  of  Persia.  But  in  the  very  midst  of  her  ashes  and 
deso1ali(Hi,  a  trivial  portent  seemed  to  foreshadow  the  resurrectioD  of  bet 
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ftmvt.  The  Athenians  in  the  train  of  Xerxes,  whilst  sacrificang  Jo  the 
Aotfioljs,  obeerred  with  astonishment  thut  the  sacred  olive-tree,  which 
grew  in  the  temple  of  Athena,  had,  in  the  two  dajs  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  fire,  tfanwn  out  a  fresh  shoot  a  cubit  in  length. 

About  the  same  dme  Aat  the  anoj  of  Xerxes  took  possession  of 
iobens,  his  fleet  arrived  in  the  ba7  of  Fhalenun.  Its  strength  b  not 
accoratelj  bxtwn,  but  at  the  lowest  estimate  must  have  exceeded  1,000 
Teasels.  The  combined  Grecian  fleet  at  Salamis  consisted  of  366  ships ;  * 
s  bvger  force  than  had  assembled  at  Artemisium,  yet  far  inferior  to  that 
of  llie  Persians.  Of  these  ships  300  were  Athenian ;  the  remainder 
eoofflsted  of  the  contingents  of  the  allies,  among  which  that  of  the  Corin. 
thiua  was  the  most  numerous  after  the  Athenian,  namely,  forty  vessels. 

Zerxea  went  down  to  inspect  his  fleet,  and  held  a  council  of  war  as  to 
the  expediency  of  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  Greeks.  The  kings  of 
Sidon  and  Tyre,  together  with  the  other  assembled  potentates,  probably 
with  the  view  of  flattering  Xerxes,  were  for  an  immediate  battle.  One 
Toioe  alone  broke  the  tuanimity  of  the  meeting.  Artemisia,  queen  of  Halt- 
wnassoa,  in  Caria,  deprecated  the  policy  of  fighting  in  the  narrow  strait 
of  Sabmia,  where  the  numerous  force  of  Xerxes  would  be  an  encumbrance 
nther  than  a  help.  She  urged  that,  if  the  army  were  marched  towards 
Peloponnesus,  the  Feloponnesian  ships  would  withdraw  from  the  Grecian 
Sect,  in  order  to  protect  their  own  homes.  She  is  likewise  represented  as 
hsving  drawn  a  comparison  between  the  maritime  skill  of  the  Greeks  and 
Penians,  very  little  flattering  to  the  latter.  Bnt  these  represcntationa, 
tluogfa  received  with  good  temper,  were  disregarded  by  Xerxes,  and 
onkn  were  issued  for  an  attack  on  the  following  morning.  At  the  same 
time  the  army  was  commanded  to  march  towards  Peloponnesus. 

S  5.  At  thb  critical  juncture  dissension  reigned  in  the  GrccL-m  fleet. 
In  tlie  council  of  war  which  had  been  summoned  by  Eurybiodo^,  Themis- 
tocfes  urged  the  assembled  chiefs  to  remain  at  Salamis,  and  give  battle  to 
the  Peruana  in  the  narrow  straits,  where  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
Peisans  would  be  of  less  consequence.  The  Feloponnesian  rnmmandcrs, 
oa  the  other  hand,  were  strongly  opposed  to  remiuning  in  their  present 
position.  They  were  of  opinion  that  the  fleet  should  be  removed  to  the 
I^hmna  of  Corinth,  and  thus  be  put  in  communication  with  their  land 
fbrces.  The  news  of  the  taking  of  Athens,  which  arrived  during  the  de- 
btte,  gave  force  to  these  counsels.  The  majority  came  to  a  vote  in  favor 
of  retreat;  but  the  approach  of  night  obliged  them  to  remain  till  the  fol- 
knring  nwMning. 

It  was  with  gloomy  thoughts  that  Themistocles  retired  from  the  coundl. 
Upon  reaching  his  own  ship,  a  friend  named  Mnesiphilus,  to  whom  he 
communicated  the  decision,  nrged  him  to  make  one  more  attempt  to  detain 

•  Aecoi^ng  to  Haodotni ;  bnt  .Xschjlns  irclnm*  tlian  it  SIO  only. 
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the  PeloponneBituiB.  Late  as  it  was,  he  immediatelj  proceeded  to  tbe 
ship  of  Eurybiades,  where,  urging  with  more  freedom,  and  in  greater 
detail  than  he  had  been  able  to  uae  in  the  council,  all  the  argumenb 
against  the  separation  of  the  fleet,  he  succeeded  in  perenading  Enrybiadei 
to  convoke  another  assembly.  He  also  used  all  bis  efforts  privately  with 
tlie  different  commanders  to  induce  them  to  alter  their  opinion.  But  he 
elicited  nothing  but  anger  and  reproach.  When  the  eoandl  met,  tbe 
Fcloponnesian  commanders  loudly  expressed  their  dissatis&ction  at  seeing 
a  debate  reopened  wliich  they  had  deemed  concluded.  Adeimantos, 
especially,  the  Corinthian  admiral,  broke  out  into  open  rebukes  and  mena- 
ces. "  Themis  tocles,"  he  exclaimed,  "  those  who  rise  at  the  pnblic  games 
before  the  signal  are  whipped."  "  True,"  replied  Themistoclea,  "but  thej 
who  lag  behind  it  never  win  a  crown."  Another  incident  in  this  discus- 
sion has  been  immortalized  by  Plutarch.  It  is  related  by  this  writer  that 
Eurybiades,  incensed  by  the  language  of  Tbemistocles,  lifted  np  his  stick 
to  strike  him,  whereupon  tlie  Athenian  excliumed,  "  Sljike,  but  hear 
me!"" 

Themislocles  repeated  his  arguments  and  entreaties,  but  without  effect 
Adeimantus,  with  unfeeling  insolence,  even  denied  his  right  to  vote  ;  since, 
Athens  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  he  represented  no  free  Grecian 
city.  Stung  by  tliis  remark,  Themistoclea  reminded  the  assembly  that  he 
was  at  the  bead  of  tivo  hundred  well-armed  ships ;  a  force  with  which  he 
could  easily  procure  for  himself  a  city,  and  even  a  better  city  than  Cor- 
'inth.  Prophecies,  he  observed,  had  promised  to  Athens  the  town  of  Siris 
in  Italy  ;  it  only  rcramned  for  the  Athenians  to  soil  thither  and  take  pos- 
session of  it.  Meanwhile,  let  the  assembly  consider  what  the  Grecian 
fleet  would  be  without  the  Athenian  contingent. 

Tliis  menace  silenced  his  opponents.  Eurybiades,  half  convinced  before, 
hesitated  no  longer ;  and,  without  taking  the  votes  of  the  assembly,  issued 
orders  for  the  fleet  to  remain  and  flgUt  at  Salamb.  The  Peloponnesians 
obeyed,  indeed,  the  orders  of  their  commaider.  The  following  morning 
discovered  them  engaged  in  preparing  their  ships  for  action  ;  but  with  an 
evident  reluctance,  soon  increased  to  open  discontent  by  messages  receiTed 
from  home.  These  represented  the  dbtress  and  terror  of  their  cwmtrr- 
men,  engaged  in  fortifying  the  Isthmus  against  the  overwhelming  force  of 
Xerxes.  Of  what  use  was  it  to  attempt  the  defence  of  Attica,  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  Persians  ?  Surely  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  Pekt- 
ponnesian  seamen  to  return  and  defend  their  native  and  yet  unconquered 
country ;  where,  even  if  worsted  at  sea,  they  might  transfer  th^  services 
to  the  land. 

g  6.  Incited  hy  these  representations,  the  very  men  who  had  found 

*  ThiK  memorable  Btciry,  however,  it  not  in  itcconlaace  wilti  tiie  nwndive  of  HBTodoOis, 
In  which  it  is  Adeimnntus,  sod  not  Eurrbiudes,  to  whom  Themuloclei  bad  ^Tsn  oBtace, 
and  wlio  opposes  the  Athenisn  iritta  ao  much  vebemence. 
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bolt  with  &  seoond  council  now  clamored  for  a  third.  It  met,  and  wa? 
dunclerized  by  the  some  turbulence  and  the  Eame  dissensiona  as  tha 
former  councils.  The  malcontents,  though  representing  ddIj  a  small  pro 
portion  of  the  naval  force,  had  a  numerical  superiority^  of  votes ;  and 
Tbemistocles,  perceiving  that  the  decision  of  the  assembly  would  be 
igunatlum,  detenuined  lo  eSect  his  object  hj  stratagem.  Among  his 
fUves  was  an  Asiatic  Greek  named  Sicinnus,  whom  be  had  intrusted 
irith  the  edncation  of  hia  children ;  a  man  of  address  and  ability,  and  per- 
feOij  Bcquainted  with  the  Persian  tongue.  Tbemistocles  secretly  de- 
hatched  this  man  with  a  message  to  Xerxes,  representing  the  dissensions 
ohicli  prevuled  in  tbe  Grecian  fleet,  and  bow  easy  a  matter  it  would  be 
to  suiround  and  vanquish  an  armament  both  small  and  disunited.  Thc- 
mistocles  himself  was  described  bj  Sicinnus  as  favorable  to  the  Persian 
rause }  nor,  to  judge  from  his  subsequent  conduct,  might  tbe  wily  Athe- 
man,  in  the  present  desperate  siUiaUon  of  afiaii^,  have  bcea  altogether 
indi^poecd  to  stand  favorably  in  tbe  sight  of  Xerxes.  However  this  may 
be,  Xerxes,  already  well  inclined  to  strike  a  blow,  readily  adopted  the 
CDggestion,  and  ordered  his  captiuDS  to  close  op  the  straits  of  Salamis  at 
both  ends. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Persian  fleet  was  stationed  in  the 
bay  of  Phalemm,  a  harbor  on  the  Attic  coast,  a  few  miles  southeast  of 
tbe  entrance  of  the  straits  which  divided  the  island  of  Salamis  from  Attica. 
Hiis  entrance,  as  well  as  that  on  the  northwestern  side,  leading  into  the 
Bit  of  Eleusis,  is  exceedingly  narrow,  being  in  parts  not  more  timn  a 
qoarter  of  a  nute  in  breadth.  Towards  tbe  middle,  however,  it  expands ; 
iDd  on  the  side  of  Sahunb  forms  a  bay  or  harbor,  on  which  the  town  of 
Salamis  was  situated,  and  where  the  Grecian  fleet  was  stationed.  During 
the  night  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  moved  from  Phalerum  northwards  along  the 
coa^,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  Attic  aide  of  the  straits,  which  they 
lined  througU  their  whole  extent,  while  portioDs  blocked  up  both  the 
nonhem  and  southern  outlets  of  the  straits. 

Meanwhile,  the  debate  of  the  Grecian  leaders  continued  bng  afler 
DighlfalL  Tbemistocles  had  employed  every  art  lo  protract  the  discussion, 
in  order  to  gain  time  tor  the  effect  of  his  stratagem ;  and  when  at  last  the 
ai«embly  broke  up,  it  was  only  on  the  understanding  that  the  debate  should 
he  resnmed  before  daybreak. 

Scarcely  had  tbe  council  re-asscmblcd,  when  Themigtoclcs  was  sunj- 
moned  from  it  by  a  message  tliat  somelxHly  wished  to  speak  lo  him.  It 
was  Aristeides,  who,  in  the  sixth  year  of  an  unjust  banishment,  had  re- 
tamed  to  serve  bia  ungr^eful  country,  and  to  assist,  but  not  to  share,  the 
trimuph  of  a  rivaL  Ilia  rival  had,  indeed,  proposed,  and  his  country  had 
ratified,  the  revocation  of  the  sentence ;  though  to  an  ordinary  man  the 
repentance  might  have  seemed  suspicious,  and  tbe  atonement  of  little 
tibe,  which  recalled  him  to  his  native  land,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
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which  restored  him  to  his  exiled  countrymen,  only  to  shxre  in  th«r  du> 
gei8  and  distresses.  But  no  such  reflectioos  fbncd  a  place  in  the  mind  of 
Aiiateides.  He  was  occupied  only  with  hia  country's  welfare,  and  liisfint 
address  to  Themistoclea  was  that  their  ancient  rivalry  should  for  the  fnlare 
he  exerted  only  in  their  country's  cause.  He  then  conunnnlcatcd  the  itd 
that  the  Grecian  fleet  was  completely  surrounded  by  that  of  the  Feruans ; 
and  related  that  it  was  only  by  favor  of  the  darkness  that  his  owd  vessel 
hod  contrived  to  elude  them.  Themistocles,  having  thus  learned  the  suc- 
cess of  his  stratagem,  expressed  his  satisfaction,  and  desired  AristeideB  to 
communicate  the  news  of  their  situation  to  the  council,  which  would  uol 
be  disposed  to  believe  it  from  his  own  lips.  But  even  from  the  lipa  of 
Aristeides  eueh  unwelcome  intelligence  found  but  little  credit,  till  it  ffu 
confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  a  Tenian  ship,  which  had  deserted  from  ibe 
enemy. 

S  7.  At  length  the  day  began  to  dawn  which  was  to  decide  the  &le  of 
Greece.  As  the  veil  of  night  rolled  gradually  away,  the  Persian  fleet  was 
discovered  stretching  as  far  as  tbe  eye  could  reach  along  thecosslof 
Attica.  Its  right  wing,  consisting  of  Phanician  and  Cyprian  vessels,  was 
drawn  up  towards  the  Bay  of  Eleusis,  whilst  the  lonians  occupied  the  left, 
towards  Fcirteus  and  the  southern  entrance  of  the  straits.  On  the  low  and 
barren  island  of  Psyttaleia,  adjacent  to  that  point,  a  detachment  of  fbim 
Persian  troops  had  been  landed.  As  the  Grecian  fleet  was  concentrated 
in  the  harbor  of  the  town  of  Salamis,  it  was  thus  surrounded,  as  it  were, 
in  a  net  by  the  Persians,  Xerxes,  who  attributed  the  disasters  at  Arte- 
misium  to  his  own  absence,  had  caused  a  lofly  throne  to  be  erected  upon 
one  of  the  projecting  declivities  of  Mount  -ffigaleos,  opposite  the  harbor  irf 
Snlamis,  whence  he  could  survey  the  combat,  and  stimulate  by  his  pres- 
ence the  eoumge  of  his  men  ;  whilst  by  his  side  Stood  scribes,  prepared  to 
record  the  names  both  of  the  daring  and  the  backward. 

"  A  king  iat  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o'er  BCB-boni  SftlamlB; 
And  shipe,  by  thousanda,  lay  below, 

And  men  In  nations ;  —  ill  were  tiia ! 
He  counted  them  at  break  of  day, — 
And  wbea  the  enti  eat,  where  were  they  ?  " 

The  Grecian  commanders  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  meet  their  mul- 
titu<Knous  opponents.  The  Athenians  were  posted  in  the  left  wing,  and 
consequently  opposed  to  the  Phoinicians  on  the  Persian  right.  The  Lace- 
da:moniang  and  the  other  Peloponnesians  took  their  station  on  the  right, 
and  the  .^ginetans  and  Eubccans  in  the  centre.  Animated  by  tbe 
harangues  of  Themistoclea  and  the  other  leaders,  the  Greek  seamen  em- 
barked with  alacrity,  encouraging  one  another  to  deliver  their  country 
then:  wives  and  children,  and  the  temples  of  their  gods,  from  the  gresp  of 
the  barbarians.     Just  at  this  juncture  a  fiivorable  omen  seemed  to  prom- 
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in  them  eoccess.  When  Eurrbiadea  gave  the  order  ftir  the  fleet  to  re- 
mam  tai  fight  at  SalamU,  a  trireme  had  been  despatched  to  JE^rta  to  in- 
Toke  the  assiBtaBce  of  .^^us,  and  the  JEocid  heroes  Talamon  and  Aias 
(Ajax).  As  the  Greeks  were  od  the  point  of  embaridng,  the  trireme  re- 
turned from  the  mission  just  in  time  to  take  her  place  in  the  line  of  battle. 


{  8>  As  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  Greeks  rowed  forward  to  the  attack, 
imriing  into  the  sUll  morning  air  the  loud  war  psan,  reverberated  Bhiillj' 
&om  the  cUfTs  of  Salomis,  and  not  unanswered  hj  the  Persians.  But  sud- 
iaAj»feaae  appeared  to  seize  the  Grecian  oarsmen.    Thef  paused,^ 
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backed  aaten,  —  and  some  of  the  reanrard  vesaeU  even  atrnck  the  gTomid 
at  Salamis.  At  tbis  critical  juncture  a  Bupeniatural  portent  u  said  to  li»e 
reanimated  the  drooping  courage  (^  the  Greeks.  A  female  figure  nu 
seen  to  borer  over  the  fleet,  uttering  loud  reproaches  at  their  Sight.  Re- 
animated b;  the  vision,  the  Greeks  again  rowed  forward  to  the  Rllack. 
History  has  preserved  to  us  but  few  det^b  of  the  engagement,  vhifk. 
indeed,  soon  became  a  scene  of  conitigion  too  intricate  to  be  accnratel}' 
obeerred ;  but  Uie  names  of  those  who  first  grappled  with  the  enemj-  Imri; 
not  l^een  left  unrecorded.  The  Athenian  captains,  Ameiniaa  and  Lj'coae- 
des,  the  former  a  brother  of  the  poet  -auclijlua,  were  the  first  to  bring 
their  ships  into  action ;  Democritus,  a  Naxion,  was  the  third.  The  Per- 
uau  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Ionic  contingents,  appears  to 
have  fought  with  alacrilj'  and  courage.  But  the  very  numbers  on  whieli 
they  so  confidently  relied  proved  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  defear. 
They  had  neither  concert  in  action,  nor  space  to  maneeuvre ;  and  the  cwifu- 
sion  was  augmented  by  the  mistrust  with  which  the  motley  nations  ctnnpo^ 
ing  the  Persian  armament  regarded  one  another.  Too  crowded  cither  lu 
advance  or  to  retreat,  their  oars  broken  or  impeded  by  collision  wilh  one 
another,  their  fleet  lay  like  on  inert  and  lifeless  mass  upon  the  water,  sod 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Greeks.  A  single  incident  will  iUustrnle  llie 
terror  and  confusion  which  reigned  among  the  Fersians-  Artemisia, 
although,  as  wc  have  related,  averse  to  giving  battle,  distinguished  herself 
in  it  by  deeds  of  daring  bravery.  At  length  she  turned  and  fled,  porsud 
by  the  Athenian  trierarch,  Ameinias.  Full  in  her  course  lay  the  rec^'l  of 
the  Cariaa  prince,  Damosithymus  of  Calyndus.  Instead  of  avoiding,  flic 
struck  and  sunk  it,  sending  her  countryman  and  all  his  crew  to  the  bot- 
tom. Ameinias,  believing  from  this  act  that  she  was  a  deserter  lixnn  the 
Persian  cause,  suffered  her  to  escape.  Xerxes,  who  from  his  lofty  throne 
beheld  the  feat  of  the  Ilalicamassian  queen,  but  who  imagined  that  tlie 
sunken  ship  belonged  to  the  Greeks,  was  filled  with  admiration  at  hn 
courage,  and  is  said  to  have  excltumed,  "  My  men  are  become  women, 
my  women  men ! " 

S  9.  The  number  of  ships  destroyed  and  sunk  is  stated  at  forty  on  tbe 
side  of  tbe  Greeks,  and  two  hundred  on  that  of  the  Persians,  exclusive  of 
those  which  were  captnred  with  all  their  crews.  Besides  this  loss  at  sva, 
Aristeidea  aucceeded  in  inflicting  on  the  Persians  another  on  land.  It  has 
been  already  staled,  that  some  chosen  Persian  troops  had  been  landed  at 
Psyttaleia,  in  order  to  assist  such  Persian  ships  or  destroy  such  Grecian 
ships  as  might  be  forced  upon  tbe  island.  When  the  rout  of  the  Persian 
fleet  was  completed,  Aristeides  landed  on  the  island  with  a  body  of  Hop- 
lites,  defeated  the  -Persians,  and  cut  them  (o  pieces  to  a  man.* 
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Bonndless  were  the  rage  and  vexation  of  Xerxes,  as  he  contemplated 
Ibe  flight  and  destruction  of  his  fleet.  Some  Phteniciao  crews,  which  were 
uoludj  enough  to  be  forced  ashore  close  at  the  despot's  feet,  felt  the  full 
T(^t  of  his  displeasure.  In  vain  they  sought  to  throw  the  blame  of  the 
kkiiwi  the  Ionic  Greeks  serving  under  the  Persian  flag.  Xerxes,  who, 
besides  the  feat  of  Artemisia,  had  observed  a  very  daring  act  of  valor  per- 
formed by  a  Samothrocian  vessel,  treated  the  Phoenicians  as  dastardly 
(alimmiators,  and  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded. 

Notwithstanding  this  signal  defeat  and  loss,  die  Persian  fleet  was  stiD 
fcnmdable  by  its  numbers,  whilst  their  land  force  had  suffered  hardly  any 
li^  The  Greeks  themselves  did  not  regard  the  victory  aa  decisive,  and 
preptred  to  renew  the  combat.  But  from  this  necessity  they  were  relieved 
b}  the  pusillanimity  of  Xerxes.     Passing  at  once  from  oyerweesing  con- 

a  very  inhnated  dMcriptioo.    I  take  ths  pasuga  fnm  Frofauor  Blaokit*! 

**  ScHDo  BTil  god,  or  an  aveDgmg  s^rit. 
Began  the  fra;.    FiDm  tbe  Athenian  fleet 
Then  aaae  a  Greek,  and  thus  thy  son  bespoke: 
>  Soon  aa  the  ^m  of  night  shall  fall,  the  Gre«ki 
Komore  wtn  wail,  but,  mshiitg  to  thdroan, 
Each  nun  vill  seek  hit  laTety  where  he  may. 
By  Mcret  flight.'    This  Xerxes  beard,  bat  knew  act 
The  guile  of  Greece,  dot  j-et  the  jealoaa  goda, 
And  to  his  captains  atraightira}'  gave  commaad 
Tliat,  when  the  Ban  withdraw  his  biunlng  beams, 
And  darkneea  filled  tiie  temple  of  the  sky, 
In  triple  lines  thdr  ships  they  should  diipoee. 
Each  jTiTe-plMhed  onllel  guarding,  fencing  roond 
The  isle  of  Ajai  inrely.     Should  Ihe  Greeks 
Deceive  this  guard,  «■  with  their  ships  escape 
la  secret  Hlglit,  each  onpUin  with  bia  head 
Should  pay  for  his  lemisenesa.     These  commands 
With  lofty  heart,  Ihy  son  gave  forth,  dot  thought 
What  harm  the  gods  were  wearing.    They  obeyed. 
Each  man  prepared  his  auppcr,  and  the  sjulors 
Bound  the  lithe  oar  to  its  familiar  block. 
Then,  wlieu  the  snn  hit  shining  glory  paled. 
And  night  swooped  down,  each  master  of  the  oar. 
Each  mnrshaller  of  arms,  embarked;  and  tlien 
Line  called  on  line  to  take  ils  ordered  place. 
All  night  they  cniised,  and,  with  a  moving  belt, 
Prisoued  the  frith,  till  day  gan  peep,  and  still 
Ko  Bteallhy  Greek  the  expected  flight  essayed. 
Bnt  when  at  length  the  snowy-steeded  day 
Burst  o'er  the  main,  all  beautiful  to  see. 
First  Ihim  tlie  Greeks  a  tuneful  shout  upnMy  ' 
Well-omened,  and,  with  replication  loud, 
I.eaped  the  blithe  echo  from  the  rocky  shore. 
Fear  seized  the  Persian  host,  no  longer  tricked 
By  vain  opiniou ;  not  like  wavering  flight 
BiUowed  the  solemn  pffian  of  the  Greeks, 
But  like  the  sboat  of  men  to  battle  ui^n^ 
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fidence  to  unreasonable  distrust,  the  Persian  monarch  became  anxionslf 
Bolicitous  even  about  hia  own  personal  safety.  He  no  longer  relied  on  (h« 
capability  of  his  ships  U>  protect  his  retreat  over  the  Hellespont,  espedaltf 
as  his  own  conduct  had  alienated  a  considerable  part  of  the  fleet.  The 
PbceoiciaQS,  alarmed  by  the  threats  which  rage  and  fear  caused  Xencslo 
utter  against  them,  stole  away  in  the  night,  and  sailed  homewards.  Tlie 
whole  care  of  the  Persian  monarch  was  now  centred  on  secnria|  bis 
retreat  by  land.  The  best  troops  were  diserabarked  from  the  shipE,  and 
marched  towards  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  secure  the  bridge,  whibt  the 
fleet  itself  was  ordered  to  leave  Fhalerum  and  make  for  Asia. 

Tbese  dispositions  of  Xcrxca  were  pivmpted  by  MardcHiius.  As  ik 
adviser  of  the  expedition,  Majdonins  felt  all  the  danger  of  respoDEibilit)' 
for  its  iailure,  especially  if  the  personal  safety  of  his  sovereign  should  U 

With  hatj  oheer.    'Dicq  Cha  fierce  tnunpM'i  Todoe 
Blazed  o'er  the  mun ;  uid  oa  the  wit  tea  flocxi 
Forthwith  the  o»n  with  measureil  plasb  descended, 
And  nil  thdr  Hoes,  with  deiterooa  speed  displayed, 
Stood  with  opposing  front.    The  right  wing  first. 
Then  the  whole  fleet,  bDi«  doirn,  and  alisight  apnxe 
A  mighty  shout  1  '  Sons  or  thi  Qbeiks,  advasciI 
YoDB  cohhtrt  free,  tour  children  free,  tour  wives! 


iL  TOUBS,  —  A1.L  'B  HOW  AT  ITAKI 

A  like  taints  fVom  oar  whole  litie  back  rolled 
Id  Penlan  apaech.    Nor  more  delaj-,  but  straight 
Trireme  on  trireme,  biaien  beak  oa  beak 
Dashed  riuioul.    A  Greek  ship  led  on  the  attack. 
And  (Vom  the  prow  i^  a  FhcEoician  stmck 
The  flgnre-head :  and  now  the  grapple  oloeed 
Of  each  ship  with  his  adveise  despaiatB. 
•  At  first  the  main  line  ol  (he  Persian  fiest 
Stood  the  harsh  shook :  bat  soon  their  mnltitade 
Became  their  rain  i  in  the  narrow  iVith 
Thej  might  not  use  th^r  strength,  and,  jammed  togetbw 
Tbelr  iliipa  with  brazen  beaks  did  bite  each  other. 
And  sbstleied  their  own  oan.    Meanwhile  the  Greeks 
Stroke  ttfler  stroke  dealt  dexterous  all  around, 
Till  our  ships  showed  their  keels,  and  the  blue  tea 
Was  eeon  no  more,  with  multiludo  of  ships 
And  corpses  covered.    All  the  shores  wore  strown, 
And  the  rough  rocks,  with  dead:  till,  in  the  end, 
Each  ship  in  the  barbaric  host,  that  jet 
Had  osn,  in  most  disordered  fiight  rownd  ofi'. 
As  men  tliat  fish  for  tunnies,  so  the  Greeks, 
With  broken  booms,  and  IVagments  of  the  wreck. 
Struck  our  snared  men,  and  hacked  them,  that  the  so 
With  wail  and  moaning  was  possessed  around. 
Till  black-eyed  Night  shot  darkness  o'er  the  fnij. 
These  ills  thou  hearest :  to  rohearae  the  whole. 
Ten  dajs  were  few ;  but  this,  my  queen,  believe, 
So  day  yet  shone  on  earth  whose  brightness  look«d 
On  BDch  a  tale  of  death."  —  Ed. 
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It  all  eodangered.  With  adroit  flatteiy  he  consulted  at  once  tlie  fears  and 
tlie  vani^  of  Xerxes,  and  his  own  perstHial  interests.  He  represented  to 
tug  muter  that  the  defeat,  aAer  all,  was  but  slight,  and  had  fallen  entirely 
afoa  the  foreign  auxiliaries ;  that  having  attained  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  the  expedUioD  by  the  capture  of  Athens,  he  might  now  retire  with 
booor,  and  even  with  glory ;  and  that,  for  the  rest,  he  (Mardooius)  would 
sodeitalce  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Greece  with  three  hundred  thousand 
nen.  Xerxes  readily  listened  to  this  advice,  which  accorded  so  well  with 
ids  own  inclinations,  and  which  was  supported  hy  his  courtiers,  as  well 
u  by  Queen  Artemisia 

J 10.  When  the  Greeks  learned  that  the  Persian  fleet  had  left  Fha* 
lenuD,  they  immediately  sailed  in  puiwiit  of  it  Themistocles  and  the 
Atbcniaaa  are  represented,  but  probably  on  no  sufficient  ground,  as 
aoxioDs  to  posh  on  to  the  Hellespont,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Fei^ 
sans,  and  as  having  been  restntined  only  by  the  more  prudent  counsels  of 
EurylHades  and  the  FelopwnenaDB.  The  moment-was  chosen  by  The- 
mistoeles  to  send  a  second  message  to  Xerxes,  of  a  mudi  more  questi<»)able 
character  than  the  firet  Sicinnus  was  again  despatched  to  inform  the 
Persian  ntonarch  that  Themistoclee,  out  of  personal  triendship  for  him,  had 
nsutiaed  the  Greeks  from  destrojnng  the  bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  and 
ttias  cutting  off  his  retreat.  In  this  communication  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  Themistoclea  can  have  had  anything  but  his  own  personal 
interest  in  view.  He  was  well  aware  that  the  Peraian  cause  was  far  from 
de^ierate;  and  even  if  the  Greeks  should  prove  victorious  in  the  end,  he 
msj  have  been  anxious  to  secure  a  safe  retreat  for  himself,  if  he  should 
be  delected  in  his  guilty  practices. 

The  Greeks  pursued  the  Persian  fleet  as  &r  as  the  island  of  Andros, 
bat  without  success.  To  punish  those  islands  which  had  sided  with 
Xerxes  was  a  natural  and  justifiable  act,  which  the  large  naval  force 
imder  the  conunand  of  Themistoclea  enabled  him  to  execute ;  but  he 
tbiued  the  same  means  in  order  to  gratify  his  private  rapacity.  The 
Andrians,  indeed,  were  too  poor  to  be  robbed ;  and  though  Thcmistocles 
threatened  diem  with  two  great  gods, — Persuasion  and  Necessity,  —  they 
found  themselves  protected,  as  they  stud,  by  two, others  equally  efllcieni, 
—  Poverty  and  Helplessness.  But  in  other  quarters  he  succeeded  better. 
From  Carystus,  Paros,  and  other  places,  he  privately  extorted  bribes,  by 
envying  to  preserve  them  from  attack ;  and  after  a  short  time  employed 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  wring  somethbg  Irom  Andros,  the  Grecian  fleet 
tetnnicd  to  Salamis. 

{11.  Meanwhile  Xerxes  pursued  his  homeward  march  through  Bceotia 
into  Thessaly.  In  the  latter  country  Mardonius  selected  the  forces  with 
■hich  he  proposed  to  conclude  the  war,  consisting  chiefly  of  Persians, 
Hede$,  SaCK,  and  Bactrians,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  thousand 
aen.    But  as  autumn  was  now  approaching,  and  as  sixty  thousand  of 
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these  troops  were  to  ogeort  the  march  of  Xerxes  as  far  as  the  Hellejpoot, 
Mardonius  resolved  to  postpone  all  furtlier  operations  till  the  spring.  I 

After  forty-tive  dajs'  march  from  Attica,  Xerxes  again  reached  tbe 
shores  of  the  Hcllesponi,  nith  a  force  greatly  diminished  bj  fiunioe  ukI 
pestilence.  The  sufferings  of  his  armj  were  exaggerated  by  iEschjlas,  , 
and  hj  later  poeU  and  moralists,  who  delighted  in  heightening  the  am- 
trast  between  the  proud  magnificence  of  (he  monarch's  advance,  and  the 
Ignominious  humiliation  of  his  retreat.  Many  of  these  statements  cannot 
be  accepted  as  historical  fact^ ;  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  gnat 
numbers  perished  from  want  of  provisions,  and  the  diseases  which  alwsys 
follow  in  the  path  of  famine.  On  the  Hellespont  Xerxes  found  hisfieet, 
but  the  bridge  had  been  washed  away  by  storms.  Landed  on  the  sSume  ■ 
c^  Asia,  the  Persian  army  at  length  obtained  abundance  of  provisicms,  end 
contracted  new  maladies  by  the  sudden  change  from  privation  to  excess. 
Thus  terminated  this  mighty  but  unsuccessful  expedition.  Two  thousand 
years  later,  still  more  barbarous  Eastern  hordes  were  destined  to  find  a 
setdement  m  the  &ir  shores  of  Greece.  But  Greece  had  then  woiicd 
out  her  appcnnted  task,  and  had  transmitted  her  ttita,  her  literature,  md 
her  civilization  to  the  nations  of  Western  Europe.* 

§  12.  Among  the  Greeks  nothing  now  remained  to  be  done  but  to  c<je 
brate  their  victory  after  the  nationt^  fashion  by  the  distribution  of  rewards 
To  the  ^ginetans  waa  adjudged  the  chief  prize  fcr  valor,  whilst  the 
Atlienians  carried  off  the  second.  Amongst  individual  combatants,  the 
^ginelan,  Polycritus,  and  the  Athenians,  Eumenes  and  Ameiniss,  ob- 
ttuoed  the  first  rank.  The  deities  also  received  their  share  of  honor. 
Three  Fhcenician  triremes  were  dedicated  respectively  to  Athena  at 
Suninm,  to  Poseidon  at  the  Corinthian  Isthmus,  and  to  the  SalaminJMi 
hero,  Aias.  The  shrine  of  the  Delphian  Apollo  was  also  still  fiirtber 
enriched  by  the  otferings  of  grateflil  superstition. 

Having  distributed  the    rewards  of  valor,  the  Greek  oonunandeis 


nhich  the  Turkish  yoke  vb>  thrown  off  the  necks  oT  a  portion  of  the  Hellenic  race,  ti 
glorioui  proof  of  [he  inil«tntctib1e  spirit  of  liberty,  transmitted  (Vom  thecluslc  aget  ica 
political  progreM  made  by  the  nnmerfcully  imignifioant  kingdom  of  Helk*,  since  the 
deMilstiiig  wBr  of  Iha  revolntion,  t>  a  brilUaDt  proof  of  the  clvio  genlni  of  the  people;  ami 
the  prwent  coaditioD  of  edncntion,  as  exhibited  bythe  sobools,  |;7innasla,  and  the  Uniiei^ 
silj-  of  Olho  at  Alhene.  is  aach  ai  to  eicite  the  adroiratiao  of  Che  traveller,  who  has  tbe 
smallest  tympalhy  witlj  the  stragglee  of  an  ijlustrions  race  to  vindicate  their  heredilarj 
title  to  intcllectnal  distinction.  But  for  the  illiberal  and  nnwiss  policy  of  tbe  three  great 
powers,  France,  England,  and  Kuuia,  who  settled  the  bonndaric*  of  the  Uagdom  of  Hel- 
las to  ns  to  exclude  the  important  provinces  of  Thesialy,  Epelms,  Uacedonia,  &c^  and 
the  most  valual)le  of  the  islands,— thrttw log  bock  under  tbe  wretched  govemment  of 
Tnrker  three  fourths  of  tbe  Greek  population  of  Greece,  and  anrrendering  the  noble  island 
of  Crate  to  tbe  tender  meroiu  of  Ihe  Pacba  of  ^pt,  — Umt  cksdo  laud  ml^t  at  tUt 
moment  have  been  one  of  tbe  tnoet  proapenras,  Inlellignit,  and  enterpiialng  cDQDtrin  la 
Europe,  and  tbe  present  dongenms  orius  Id  Eaitem  aSUra  perbapi  whoUy  avaited.  — Zit. 
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radertoA  llie  more  difficult  task  of  assigning  the  prizeii  of  wisdom  mid 
Hmdnct  Upon  the  altar  of  Poseidon,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  nhither 
the  Gredan  fleet  had  now  repaired,  each  chief  deposited  a  ticket  inscribed 
with  two  munes,  of  those  whom  he  considered  entitled  to  the  first  and 
Koood  prizes.  But  in  this  adjudication  vanity  and  self-IOTe  defeated 
their  own  objects.  Each  commander  had  put  down  his  owa  name  for  the 
&st  prize ;  for  the  second,  a  great  majoritj'  preponderated  in  favor  of 
Themistocles.  But  since  the  first  prize  thus  remained  undecided,  and  as 
the  second  could  not,  consequently,  be  adjudicated,  the  Athenian  leader 
reaped  no  benefit  fiwm  tiiese  votes.  From  the  Spartans,  however,  whom 
he  ehortly  afterwards  visited,  he  received  the  honors  due  to  his  merit.  A 
frown  of  olive  similar  to  that  which  rewarded  their  own  commander, 
Euiybiades,  was  conferred  upon  him,  together  with  one  of  \he  most  splen- 
did chariots  which  the  eity  could  produce ;  and  on  his  departure  the  three 
himdred  Hippeis,  or  knights,  the  youth  and  the  flower  of  the  Lacedcemo- 
nian  militia,  aeeompanied  him  aa  a  guard  of  honor  as  far  as  Tegea.  In 
&ct,  the  honors  heaped  upon  "niemistodes  by  the  haughty  Spartans  were 
a>  extiaordinary,  as  to  excite,  it  is  said,  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenians 
igainst  their  distinguished  countryman. 

j  13.  On  the  veiy  same  day  on  which  the  Feisiaos  were  defeated  at 
Silunts,  another  portion  of  .the  Hellenic  race,  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  also 
obtamed  s  victory  over  an  immense  barbarian  force.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  invasion  of  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians  was  concerted 
with  Xerxes,  and  that  the  sunultaneous  attack  on  two  distinct  Grecian 
peoples,  by  two  immense  armaments,  was  not  merely  the  result  of  chance. 
h  was,  however,  in  the  internal  aflairs  id  Sicily  that  the  Carthaginians 
fooglit  the  pretext  and  the  opportunity  for  their  invasion.  About  the  year 
481  B.  c.,  Theron,  despot  of  Agrigentum,  a  relative  of  Gelon's,  the  power- 
liii  ruler  of  Syracuse,  expelled  Terillus  from  Himera,  and  took  possession 
of  that  town.  'Terillus,  backed  by  some  Sicilian  dties  which  formed  a 
kind  of  Carthaginian  party,  applied  to  the  Carthaginians  to  restore  him. 
The  Ckrtbagimans  complied  with  the  invitation  ;  and  in  the  year  480  a.  c. 
TTMtiilr^ir  landed  at  Panonnus  with  a  force  composed  of  various  nations, 
which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  three  hundred 
thoosand  men.  Having  drawn  up  his  vesseb  on  the  beach,  and  protected 
them  with  a  rampart,  Homilcar  proceeded  to  besiege  &e  Himeneans,  who 
<ja  their  port  prepared  for  an  obstinate  defence.  At  the  instance  of  The- 
ran,  Gelon  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  town  with  fifly  thousand  foot 
ud  five  thousand  horse.  An  obstinate  and  bloody  engagement  ensued, 
"hicb,  by  a  stratagem,  of  Gelon's,  was  at  length  detennined  in  his  &vor 
The  shipB  (rf  the  Cartha^nians  were  fired,  and  Hamilcar  himself  alfun. 
Arvordii^^  to  the  statement  of  Diodorua,  one  hundred  and  fifly  thousand 
Caithaginians  fell  In  the  eng^ement,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  remain 
der  Hurendered  at  discretion,  twenty  ships  alone  escaping  with  a  few  fiigi 
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tiree.  This  account  may  justl;  be  regarded  as  an  ezaggeratios;  yet  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  victory  was  a  decisive  one,  and  Ibe  nnmbei 
very  great  of  the  prisonfirs  and  slain. 

Thus  were  the  arms  of  Greece  victorious  oa  all  ddea,  and  the  oulposli 
of  Europe  maiiiloinctl  ngaiust  the  incursions  of  the  semi-harbsrous  bordea 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  Sicily,  Greek  taste  made  the  sinews  <rf' the. pris- 
oners aubsene  the  purposes  of  art ;  and  many  of  the  public  stntctures 
which  adorned  and  distinguished  Agrigentum  rose  by  the  labor  of  iha 
captive  Carthaginians. 
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Trnjite  «r  WU  Aplana  { tlu  WiDj^  Viotorj),  on  ttu  AcropoU*  t  Athena,  nslond. 
CHAPTER    XX 

BATTLES   OF  PLAT^A  AMD   UTCALE. 

I U  PndtHRi  of  tba  PeniBn  and  Gmek  Fleeti.  f  3.  Prepnratlons  of  Mardonins  for  ttu 
Cuspugn.  f  3.  Ha  loUciti  the  Athenians  to  joId  bim.  Faitblewness  of  the  Spvtaiu, 
i  1.  IfvdmnDs  occnpies  Alb«Qt.  Athenian  EmbiHy  la  Sparta.  Mnrch  of  the  Spartao 
Aniiy.  ^  S.  Hardoniui  retbei  Into  BiBatla :  fallowed  by  the  Grecian  Aimf .  SkinniahM. 
i  t.  Tit  Greeks  descend  into  the  Pluii.  Manrenrres  of  the  two  Annies.  4  7.  Alexan 
iJ«r,KDgof  MecedoD,  viaits  the  Grecian  Camp.  The  Greeka  reaolvo  to  change  their 
Gnnndi  tlieir  diaoiderly  RstreM.  S  B.  Battle  of  Platiea.  Defeat  of  the  Feraians. 
t  >■  Dividen  of  the  Spoil,  t  10.  BedncdiHi  of  Thebea,  aai  Execution  of  the  Theban 
Uadere.  1 11.  Death  of  Aiistodeinns.  1 13.  League  of  Platiea.  Religious  CeremonieB. 
!  13.  Battle  of  H?oal&  Defeat  of  the  Feraiana.  \  14.  Liberation  of  the  Greelc  Islands. 
Mi.  Eiega  and  Captme  of  Sestoe. 

i  ].  The  remnant  of  ihe  Persian  fleet,  after  conveying  Xerxes  and  his 
irmj  across  the  Hellespont,  wintered  at  Cyme  and  Samos ;  and  early  in 
[he  ensuing  spring,  the  wliole  armament,  to  the  number  of  about  fonr 
luutdred  vessels,  reassembled  at  the  latter  island.  This  movement  was 
adopted  in  order  to  keep  a  watch  over  Ionia,  which  showed  symptoms  of 
an  inclinatioa  to  revolt,  and  not  with  any  design  of  attaddog  Ibe  Grecian 
fleet  The  latter,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  ships,  under 
Itie  ctxnmand  of  the  Spartan  king,  !Leotychides,  assembled  in  the  spring  at 
£giiia.  From  this  station  it  advanced  as  far  eastward  as  Belos ;  but  the 
looiaQ  envoys  despatched  to  the  Feloponnesiiuis,  with  promises  that  the 
Icaians  would  revolt  from  Persia  as  soon  as  the  Greek  fleet  appeared  off 
1^  coast,  oould  not  prevail  upon  Leotycludes  to  venture  an  attack  upon 
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g  2.  The  disastrous  retreat  of  Xerxes  bad  not  much  shaken  tlie  fidelity 
of  his  Grecian  allies.  Potidica,  indeed,  and  the  other  towns  on  the  isth- 
mus of  Fallene,  declared  (hemselres  independent ;  whilst  symptoms  of 
disaifcction  were  also  visible  among  the  Fhocians  ;  but  the  more  impor- 
tant allies  of  Persia,  the  Macedonians,  the  Thessalian?,  and  espeeial)}'  the 
BiBotians,  were  sliU  disposed  to  cooperate  vigorously  with  JIardonius. 
That  general  prepared  to  open  the  campaign  in  the  Epring.  As  a  pre- 
liminary measure,  adopted  probablywith  the  viewof  flattenngthc  religiwu 
prejudices  of  bis  Greek  allies,  he  consulted  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
oracles  in  Bccotia  and  Phods  respecting  the  issue  of  the  n-ar.  He  was 
not  without  hopes  of  inducing  the  Athenians  to  join  the  Persian  Rllinacc) 
and,  in  order  to  facilitate  such  a  step,  it  was  pretended  that  the  oraciN 
had  foretold  the  approach  of  the  time  when  the  Athenians,  united  with 
the  Fertiions,  should  espel  the  Dorians  from  Peloponnesus. 

g  3.  The  influence  of  superstidon  was  aided  bj  the  intrigues  of  diplo- 
macy. Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  was  despatched  to  coociliate  the 
Athenians,  now  partially  re-established  in  their  dilapidated  city.  Va 
offers  on  the  part  of  the  Persians  were  of  the  most  sednetiye  kind ;  Iha 
reparation  of  all  ckou^,  the  frieudship  of  the  Great  King,  and  a  conud- 
erable  extcn^on  of  territory  :  the  whole  backed  by  the  pressing  instances 
of  Alexander  himself,  and  enforced  by  a  vivid  picture  of  the  exposed  and 
helpless  situation  of  Attica. 

Tlie  temptation  was  certainly  strong.  On  the  one  hand,  ruined  homes 
and  empty  granaries,  the  result  ol  the  last  campaign  ;  the  first  shoci  snd 
severest  brunt  of  the  war  to  he  sustained  by  Attica,  as  the  outpost  of 
Southern  Hellas,  and  this  for  lukewarm  and  selfish  allies,  to  whose  negli- 
gence and  breach  of  faith  the  Athenians  chiefly  owed  their  present  calami- 
ties :  on  the  other  hand,  their  city  restored,  their  starving  population  fed, 
the  horrore  of  war  averted,  and  only  Ihat  more  agreeable  part  of  it  odopled 
which  would  consist  in  accompanying  and  uding  an  overwhehning  force 
ia  a  career  of  almost  certain  victory.  The  Lacedasmoniana  were  quile 
alive  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  concerned  Iheir 
own  safety.  They  also  had  sent  envoys  to  counteract  the  seductions  of 
Alexander,  and  to  tender  relief  to  the  distressed  population  of  Athens.  The 
answer  of  the  Athenians  was  magnanimous  and  dignified.  They  dismi&^ed 
Alexander  with  a  positive  refusal,  and  even  with  something  like  a  threat 
of  personal  violence  in  case  he  shouM  again  be  the  bearer  of  such  propo- 
sals ;  whilst  to  the  Lacedecraonians  they  protested  that  no  temptations,  how- 
ever great,  should  ever  induce  them  to  desert  the  common  cause  of  Greece 
.  and  freedom.  In  return  for  this  disinterested  conduct,  oil  they  asked  was 
that  a  Peloponnesiaa  array  should  be  sent  into  Boeotla  for  the  defence 
of  the  Attic  frontier ;  a  request  which  the  Spartan  envoys  promised  to 
MSI 

Ifo  sooner,  however,  had  they  returned  to  th^  own  countiy  than  this 
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promise  was  completely  forgotten.  As  on  the  fonner  occasion,  the  Lace- 
dcmoniaus  csTered  tlieir  selfishness  and  indifference  beneath  the  hypo- 
critical garb  of  religion.  The  omens  were  unfavorable;  the  sun  had  been 
eclipsed  at  the  moment  when  Cleombrotus,  the  Spartan  king,  was  consult 
ing  (he  gods  respecting  the  expedition  j  and,  besides  this,  they  were 
engaged  in  celebrating  the  fesliTal  of  the  Hyacintliio.  But  no  omens  nor 
fesiivals  had  prcTeDleU  ihem  from  resmning  with  nnremitting  diligence 
the  labor  of  fortifying  the  Isthmus,  and  the  walls  and  battlements  were 
WW  rapidly  advancing  towards  completion. 

S 1.  When  Mardonius  was  informed  that  the  Athenians  had  rejected 
bij  proposal,  he  immediately  marched  agtunst  Athens,  accompanied  by  all 
hii  Grecian  allies ;  and  in  May  or  June,  B,  c.  479,  about  ten  monllis  after 
ttie  retreat  of  Xerxes,  the  Persians  again  occupied  that  city.  With  feel- 
ings of  bitter  indignation  against  their  ^thless  allies,  the  Athenians  saw 
ihefflfclves  once  more  compelled  to  remove  to  SalamLs.  But  even  in  this 
depressed  condition,  the  naval  force  of  the  Athenians  still  rendered  them 
/bnaidable ;  and  Mardonius  took  advantage  of  his  situation  to  endeavor 
oDce  more  to  win  them  to  his  alliance.  Through  a  Ilellespontine  Greek, 
the  same  fevorable  conditions  were  again  offered  to  Ihem,  but  were  again 
refined.  One  voice  alone,  tliat  of  the  senator  Lycidas,  broke  the  una- 
Dtmiiy  of  the  assembly.  But  his  opposition  cost  him  his  life.  He  and  his 
tbmily  were  stoned  to  death  by  the  excited  populace. 

In  this  desperate  condition  the  Athenians  sent  ambassadois  to  the  Spar- 
tam  to  remonstrate  against  their  breach  of  faith,  and  to  implore  them, 
bcfure  it  was  too  late,  to  come  forwards  in  the  common  cause  of  Greece. 
The  ambassadors  were  also  instructed  to  intimate  that  necessity  might  at 
Ingth  compel  the  Athenians  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  the  enemy. 
This  message,  however,  was  very  coolly  received  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Fw  ten  days  no  answer  whatever  was  returned ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
juubled  that  the  reply,  which  they  at  last  thought  fit  to  make,  would  have 
beea  a  negative,  but  for  a  piece  of  advice  which  opened  tlieir  eyes  to  the 
coDsequencea  of  their  selfish  policy.  Chileos,  a  Togean,  a  man  whose  wis- 
dom they  revered,  and  whom  they  consulted  on  this  occasion,  pointed  out 
10  them  that  their  fortifications  at  the  isthmus  would  prove  of  no  avail  in 
c^e  the  Athenians  alUed  themselves  to  the  Persians,  and  thus,  by  means 
of  their  fieet,  opened  a  way  into  the  heart  of  Peloponnesus.  It  is  strange 
tliai  the  Lacedasmonians  should  have  needed  this  admonition,  which  aeema 
obvious  enough ;  but  selfishness  is  proverbially  blind. 

Hie  conduct  of  the  Spartans  was  as  prompt  as  their  change  of  resolution 
lad  been  sudden.  That  very  night  five  thousand  citizens,  each  attended  by 
"tren  Helots,  were  despatched  to  the  frontiers ;  and  these  were  shortly  fol- 
Wtd  by  five  thousand  Lacedfemonion  Perio^d,  each  attended  by  one  light- 
inoed  Helot.  Never  before  had  the  Spartans  sent  so  large  a  force  into 
Ik  Seld.     Their  example  was  followed  by  other  Peloporniesian  cities  i  and 
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the  Athenian  envoys  returned  to  Salamis  with  the  jojful  news  that  g 
large  armj  was  preparing  to  march  against  the  enemy,  under  the  coni- 
mand  of  Pausania«,  who  acted  as  regent  fbr  Pleistarchns,  the  in&nt  son  of 
LeoDidas. 

§  0.  MardoniuB,  on  leammg  the  approach  of  the  Lacedtpmoniai^ 
abandoned  Attica,  and  proceeded  by  the  pass  of  Decelea  across  Mounl 
Fames  into  Bo^otia,  a  countiy  more  adapted  to  the  operaticois  of  tbe 
cavahy,  in  which  liis  strength  principally  lay.  Whilst  he  still  entcrlaineil 
a  hope  that  the  Athenians  might  be  induced  to  join  his  amis,  he  biuJ 
refnuned  from  committing  any  depredaticos  on  their  territory ;  but  firn]- 
ing  this  expectation  vain,  he  employed  the  last  days  of  hia  slay  Id 
burning  and  devastating  all  that  had  been  spared  by  the  army  of  Xeri«. 
After  crossing  the  frontiers  of  Bccotia,  and  marching  a  day  or  two  along 
the  Asopus,  he  finally  took  up  a  position  on  the  lefl  bonk  of  that  river,  and 
not  far  from  the  town  of  Flattea.  Here  he  caused  a  camp  to  be  kid- 
Btrocted  often  lurlongs  square,  and  fortified  with  barricades  and  toirm. 
The  situation  was  well  selected,  since  he  had  the  friendly  and  well-fortified 
city  of  Thebes  in  his  rear,  and  was  thus  in  no  danger  of  falling  short  tif 
provisions.  Yet  the  disposition  of  his  army  was  far  from  being  sanguine. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Thebans  eni  Boeotians,  his  Grecian  allies  n^ere 
become  lukewarm  or  wavering;  and  even  among  the  Persians  themselvef. 
the  disastrous  flight  of  their  monarch  in  the  preceding  year  had  naluraHj 
damped  all  hopes  of  the  successful  issue  of  a  campaign  which  was  now  lo 
be  conducted  with  tar  inferior  forces. 

Meanwhile,  the  Lacedicmonian  force  collected  at  the  Isthmus  wss 
receiving  reinforcements  from  the  various  states  of  Peloponnesus.  On  its 
march  through  Megarn  it  was  joined  by  S,000  Megarinns;  and  at  Eleusk 
received  its  final  accession  of  8,000  Athenian  and  COO  Platsan  Hopliie^, 
who  had  crossed  over  from  Salamis  under  the  command  of  Aristeid'^ 
The  Grecian  army  now  consisled  of  38,700  lieavy-anned  men,  attended 
by  Helots  and  light-armed  troops  to  tlie  number  of  nearij  70,000 ;  and, 
together  with  1,800  Iwdly  armed  Ttiespian?,  formed  a  grand  total  of 
about  110,000  men.  There  were,  however,  no  cavaliy,  and  but  very 
few  bowmen. 

Having  consulted  the  gods  by  sacrifices,  wliich  proved  of  a  favorable 
nature,  the  Grecian  army  broke  up  from  Eleusis,  and  directed  its  march 
over  the  ridge  of  CitliEeron.  On  descending  its  northern  side,  the  Grt?eks 
came  in  sight  of  the  Persian  army  drawn  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Asopu*. 
Pausanias,  not  caring  to  expose  hia  troops  to  the  attacks  of  the  Persian 
cavalry  on  the  plain,  halted  them  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain,  near 
Erythnc,  where  the  ground  waa  rugged  and  uneven.  (See  Flan,  First 
Position.)  This  position  did  not,  however,  altc^ther  preserve  them. 
Skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  of  the  javelin,  the  Peruan  horsemen, 
under  the  commuid  of  Masistius,  repeatedly  charged  the  Greeks,  harass- 
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iiig  them  with  flights  of  missiles,  and  taunting  them  with  cowardice  for  not 
TeDtQiing  down  into  the  plain.  The  Megariana,  especially,  suffered 
tererely,  tintil  rescued  by  a  bctdy  of  three  hundred  chosen  Athenians,  who 
(occeeded  in  repulsing  the  Persian  cavalry,  and  killing  their  leader,  Mosis- 
tius,  ft  man  tall  in  stature  and  of  distinguished  bravery.  The  Gi  eeks 
celebrated  their  triumph  by  parading  the  corpse  through  the  army  m  a 


BUU«  afPlataa.    (From  Qrote'a  Greece.) 

*   AOlBlIiM.  Uie  DFjxiriiig  ■mlia.  B.  Row)  fmnHcguitalhebci. 

*■  Taiioa  Onck  ■Ilka,  |  m.  Third  PMitton.  I  e!  UjiUe. 

{  6.  This  success  encouraged  Pansanias  to  quit  the  high  ground  and 
lake  up  a  position  on  the  pliun.  Defiling  from  Erythne  in  a  westerly 
Arection,  and  marching  by  Hysiie,  he  formed  his  army  in  a  line  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Asopus.  In  this  arrangement,  the  right  wing,  which 
oiended  to  the  foualain  Gargaphia,  was  conceded,  as  the  post  of  honor, 
to  the  Lacedemonians ;  the  occupation  of  the  lefl,  near  the  grove  of  the 
ben  Androcrates,  was  disputed  between  the  Tegeans  and  Athenians. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Lacedxmonian  troops, 
■bo  by  acclamation  declared  the  Athenians  entitled  to  the  preference. 
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On  perceiTUig  tbat  the  Greeks  had  changed  their  positira],  J 
drew  up  his  army  opposite  to  them,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ajopus. 
(See  Plan,  Second  Position.)  He  himself,  with  the  Persians  and  Medo, 
the  flower  of  his  anny,  took  his  post  id  the  left  wing,  facing  the  iMxix- 
monians  on  the  Grecian  right ;  whilst  tlie  Greeks  aad  Macedonians  io  tbc 
Persian  service,  to  the  number,  prohably,'of  Siij  thousand,  \Tere  opp«eel 
to  the  Athenians  on  the  left.  The  centre  of  Mardonius  was  (xim[«e«d 
of  Bactrians,  Indians,  Sacte,  and  other  Asiatics,  and  E^ptians;  and  Im 
whole  force  probably  amounted  to  about  three  hundred  thousand  men. 

But  though  the  armies  were  thus  in  presence,  each  was  reluctant  to 
commence  the  attack.  The  soothsayers  on  both  sides,  whose  responses 
were  probably  dictated  by  the  feeling  prevalent  among  the  commanded, 
declared  that  the  sacrifices  were  unfavorable  for  any  aggressive  moTe- 
ment.  For  eight  days  the  armies  remained  inactive,  except  that  the  Per- 
sians annoyed  the  Greeks  at  a  distance  with  their  missiles,  tuid  altogether 
prevented  ihem  from  watering  at  the  Asopus.  On  the  eighth  day  Mai- 
douius,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Tbeban  leader,  Timagenidas,  employed  Us 
cavalrj-  in  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the  Greeks,  and  captured  a  trMn  of 
five  hundred  beasts  of  burden,  t<^ther  with  their  escort,  as  tliey  were 
defiling  through  one  of  the  passes  of  GithKron.  Artabazus,  the  second  in 
command,  adtiscd  Mardouius  to  continue  this  policy  of  harassing  and 
wearing  out  the  Greeks,  without  risking  a  general  engagement ;  and  abo 
to  endeavor,  by  means  of  bribes,  to  corrupt  and  disunite  them.  That  this 
latter  step  was  feasible  appears  from  what  actually  occurred  among  the 
Athenians.  Several  of  the  wealthier  Iloplites  serving  in  their  ranks 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  establish  at  Athens,  under  Persian  Euprema^, 
an  oligarchy  resembling  that  at  Thebes.  Fortunately,  however,  the  plot 
was  discovered  and  repressed  by  Aristeides.  But  Mardonius  was  too 
impatient  to  awwt  the  success  of  such  measures,  which  he  considered  as 
an  imputation  on  the  Persian  arms ;  and,  overruling  the  opinions  of  Arta- 
bazus and  the  rest  of  his  officers,  gave  orders  to  prepare  for  a  general 
attack. 

S  7.  On  the  night  after  Mardonius  had  taken  this  resolution,  Alexander, 
king  of  Macedon,  leaving  the  Persian  camp  by  stealth,  rode  up  to  llie 
Athenian  outposts,  and,  desiring  to  speak  with  Aristeides  and  the  other 
generals,  informed  them  of  the  Intended  attack  on  the  morrow.  "  I  ri^t 
my  life,"  he  observed,  "  in  conveying  this  intelligence ;  but  I  too  am  a 
Greek  by  descent,  and  with  sorrow  should  I  see  Hellas  enslaved  by  the 
Persians." 

Aristeides  immediately  communicated  this  news  to  Pansanias.  On 
hearing  it,  the  latter  made  a  proposal  aavoring  but  little  of  the  traditiwi- 
ary  Spartan  valor ;  namely,  that  the  Athenians,  who  had  had  experience 
of  the  Persian  mode  of  fighting,  should  change  places  with  the  Lacedee- 
monians  in  the  line.     The  Athenians  readily  assented  to  this  airangement 
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Jhrdoiuas,  Iiowever,  on  perceiving  the  change  which  had  been  made, 
ejected  a  correspondbg  one  in  his  own  line.  Hereupon  Pausaniaa 
marched  back  to  the  Grecian  right,  and  was  again  followed  b;  Mardo- 
nius ;  go  that  the  two  anniea  remuned  in  their  original  position. 

Keitlier  side,  however,  was  inclined  toTenlure  a  general  atlack.  The 
GgfaiiDg  was  confined  to  the  Persian  cavalrv,  which  the  Greeks  hod  do 
aiieqnaie  means  of  repelling.  For  some  portion  of  the  day  it  obtained 
poKt'^aon  of  the  fountain  of  Gai^phia,  the  only  source  from  which  the 
Grreks  could  procure  their  water,  Euid  sncceeded  in  choking  it  up.  It 
iki  iniercepted  tlie  convoys  of  provisions  proceeding  to  the  Grerfan 
camp.  Under  these  circumstances,  finding  the  ground  untenable,  Fan- 
whs  ramnKHied  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  retreat  dur- 
ing tbe  night  to  a  place  called  the  Island,  about  ten  furlongs  in  the  rear 
of  ihcir  present  position,  and  half-way  between  it  and  the  town  of  Plat^ea. 
Jhe  !pot  selected,  improperly  called  an  island,  was  in  fact  a  piece  of 
^uiid  about  three  furlongs  in  breadth,  comprised  between  two  branches 
i^ihe  river  Oeroe,  which,  rising  from  distinct  sources  in  Cithasron,  and 
nmning  for  some  space  nearly  parallel  with  one  another,  at  length  unite, 
ud  flow  in  a  westerly  direction  into  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  The  nature  of 
the  ground  would  thus  afford  to  the  Greeks  both  abundance  of  water  and 
prolerdon  from  the  enemy's  cavalry. 

The  retreat,  however,  though  for  so  short  a  distance,  was  effected  in 
i&)nler  and  confusion.  The  Greek  centre,  chiefly  composed  of  Megari- 
Ms  and  Corinthians,  instead  of  taking  up  a  position  on  the  Island,  as  com- 
manded by  Faosanias,  did  not  halt  till  they  reached  the  town  of  Plat^a, 
"tCTe  they  formed  in  front  of  the  Hencum  on  high  ground,  and  protected 
by  buildings.  (See  Plan,  Third  Position.)  Some  lime  al\er  their  depart- 
ure Pansaoias  commanded  the  right  wing,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was 
eoBposed  of  Lacedemonians,  to  follow.  But  his  orders  were  disputed  by 
me  of  his  captains,  Amompharetus,  a  leader  of  one  of  the  lochi,  who  had 
not  been  present  at  the  council  of  war,  and  who,  considering  this  retrograde 
movement  as  a  retreat  derogatory  to  Spartan  honor,  obstinately  refused  to 
itirfnim  his  post.  Meanwhile,  the  Athenians, — oot  unnaturally  distnist- 
fnl  of  the  Spartans,  —  before  they  broke  ground  themselves,  despatched  a 
Bwonled  messenger  to  asceriain  whether  the  right  wing  was  really  pre- 
[laring  to  march.  The  messenger  found  the  Spartan  troops  in  their 
Sinner  poeition,  and  Pausanias,  together  with  the  other  generals,  engaged 
itt  a  warm  dispute  with  the  refractory  captain.  No  threats  of  being  left 
ai»e  coold  induce  him  to  move ;  and  when  reminded  that  the  order  for 
tweai  had  been  resolved  upon  in  a  council  of  war,  he  took  up  a  huge 
pwk,  and  casting  it  at  the  feet  of  Pausanias,  exclaimed,  "  With  this 
pebble  I  give  my  vote  not  to  fly  from  the  foreigners." 

Mtaotime,  the  day  began  to  dawn :  a  little  bnger  delay  and  retreat 
*nild  becc»iie  impassible.     Pausanias  resolved  to  abandon  Amomphare- 
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tos  and  his  locbas  to  their  fate,  should  be  really  prove  so  obstiiiale  u  to 
Btand  luB  ground  aftor  the  departure  of  the  rest  of  tbe  armj.  Hie  aria 
to  nmrch  was  ^ven.  llie  slant  raja  of  the  rising  sim  gleamed  on  the  tall 
and  bristling  spears  of  the  Lacedsmonian  columus  as  they  slowlj  asceoded 
die  bills  nbich  separated  them  from  the  Island.  The  AtheniaDg,  posted 
more  towards  the  east,  and  who  were  to  arrive  at  the  apfxnnted  qnt  bf 
tnming  the  hills,  began  th^  march  at  the  same  dme.  Anuanphsretu 
was  not  BO  madlj  obstinate  as  to  await  abne  the  approach  of  the  PeniuB. 
Finding  that  bis  oomnidee  bad  really  departed,  he  gave  orders  to  follow, 
and  overtook  Uiem  at  their  first  balk 

S  8.  Uardonius  beheld  with  astonishment  and  disdiun  the  retrealiDg 
ranks  of  the  Spartans.  The  order  was  given  to  pursue.  The  slmit  of 
victory  already  rang  through  the  Persian  host,  aa  they  dashed  in  a  on- 
fiised  mass,  cavalry  and  in&ntty,  through  the  watera  of  the  AsopUB,  and 
Dp  the  hill  after  the  retreating  foe.  Scarcely  had  Fausanias  time  to  de- 
ploy on  the  spot  where  he  had  halted  for  Amompharetus,  when  the  Fc 
sian  cavalry  were  upon  him.  These  were  soon  followed  by  the  infanti;; 
who,  planting  in  the  ground  their  long  wicker  shields,  or  gtrrha,  and  tluia 
forming  a  kind  of  breastwork,  annoyed  the  Lacednmoniana  with  showerB  of 
arrows.  £ven  io  these  drcumatances  the  rites  of  religion  were  not  neg- 
lected by  Fausanias.  For  some  time  the  sacrifices  were  on&vorsble  for 
an  attack  ;  till  Pansanias  invoked  the  assistance  of  Hera,  whose  lonple 
rose  conspicuons  at  Plalsa.  Hardly  had  the  prayer  been  utlered,  wben 
the  victims  changed,  and  the  order  to  charge  was  given.  The  line  of 
wicker  shields  fell  at  the  first  onset  of  the  Lacedtenumiana.  Ibe  li^- 
armed  undisdplined  Feraians,  whose  bodies  were  unprotected  with  antun', 
bad  now  to  mtuntain  a  very  unequal  combat  against  the  serried  laoks,  (he 
long  spears,  and  the  mailed  bodies  of  the  Spartan  phalanx.  Despente 
deeds  of  valor  they  performed,  throwing  tbemselrea  upon  the  Greosn 
tanks  and  endeavoring  to  get  into  close  combat,  where  they  could  use  their 
javelins  and  daggers.  Mardonius  at  the  head  of  his  body-guard  of  cM 
thousand  picked  men,  and  coospcuoas  by  his  white  chai^er,  was  among 
the  tbremost  in  the  fi^t,  till  struck  down  by  the  hand  of  Aimnestus,! 
disdnguished  Spartan.  The  fall  of  their  general  was  the  signal  for  £igtit 
to  the  Persians,  already  wearied  and  disheartened  by  the  fruitless  contesL 
^Hie  panic  was  general,  both  among  the  Peraians  themselves  and  (heir 
Asiatic  allies ;  nor  did  they  (mce  stt^  till  they  had  agmn  croesed  the  A«>' 
pus  and  reached  tbdr  fortified  camp. 

The  gloiy  of  having  defeated  the  Persians  at  Flatfea  rests,  therefore, 
with  the  Lacedeemonians ;  yet  the  Athenians  also  were  not  without  Eome 
share  in  the  honor  of  the  day.  Fausanias,  when  overtaken  by  the  Per- 
sians, despatched  a  horseman  to  Aristeides  to  request  bim  to  hasten  to  his 
assistance ;  bat  the  ccaning  up  of  the  Boeotians  prevented  him  frnn  dcnng 
■0.    A  sharp  conflict  ensued  between  the  latter  and  the  AthBiiinn«-    The 
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Ttkibaaa,  especially,  fought  with  great  bravery ;  but  vere  at  length  n^ 
yUaed  with  omuiderable  I0B&.  Though  oompeUed  to  give  way,  they 
Rb«Med  in  good  order  to  Thebee,  being  covered  by  their  cavalry  from 
the  poranit  of  the  Atheniana.  None  of  the  other  Greeks  in  the  Feraian 
Kivioe  took  any  share  in  the  fight,  but  turned  their  backs  as  soon  aa  they 
n«  that  the  day  was  k«t.  Of  the  Persians  themselves,  forty  thousand 
aoieT  the  oonmuuid  of  ArtabaEus  did  not  strike  a  blow.  The  eagerness 
sod  inqietuofdty  of  Mardonius,  and  the  contempt  which  he  had  conceived 
for  the  Lacedsemonians  on  account  of  what  he  considered  their  flight,  had 
led  him  to  b^m  the  attack  without  waiting  for  the  corps  of  Arlabazus ; 
and  when  that  general  airived  npOD  the  field,  the  rout  was  already  cam- 
plele.  Artabazns,  indeed,  who  had  always  deprecated  a  general  eagage- 
men^  was  probably  not  very  zealous  on  the  occasion ;  at  a]l  events,  he  did 
not  make  a  single  attempt  to  restore  the  fortone  of  the  day ;  and  instead 
«f  retreating  either  to  Thebes,  or  to  the  fortified  camp  of  his  Goantrymen, 
he  gave  up  the  whole  ezpediticm  aa  irretrieTably  loet^  and  directed  his 
■arch  towards  the  HeDeapont. 

The  Zdcedsmonians,  now  ranfwced  by  the  Corinthians  and  others 
from  Flal»a,  pureued  the  Fenians  as  &r  as  their  fortified  camp,  whose 
bsnioklea  proved  a  complete  check  to  them,  till  the  Athenians,  more 
skilled  in  that  Bpedea  of  war&re,  came  to  their  assistance.  The  barrir 
cades  were  then  stormed  and  carried,  afler  a  gallant  reustance  on  the  part 
of  the  Persians.  The  camp  became  a  scene  of  the  most  horrible  carnage. 
According  to  Herodotus,  only  three  tboosand  men,  exclu^ve  of  the  divis- 
ion mtder  Artabazns,  escaped,  out  of  an  army  ot  three  hundred  thousand. 
These  aumbeia  are  probably  exaggerated  j  yet  the  Persian  loss  was  nn- 
doohtedly  immense.  That  of  the  Greeks  was  comparatively  smell,  and 
seems  not  to  have  exceeded  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  men. 

f  9.  It  remained  to  boty  the  dead  and  divide  the  booty ;  and  so  great 
WIS  the  task,  that  lai  days  were  consumed  in  it  The  body  of  Mardoniua, 
fbond  antoog  tbe  slain,  was  treated  by  Pausaniaa  with  respect ;  on  the 
nonDV,  not,  perhaps,  without  his  connivance,  it  was  secretly  conveyed 
away  ud  interred.  Amoonment  was  even  erected  over  it,  which  was  to  be 
seen  sevoal  centuries  afterwards.  His  cimeter  and  silver-footed  throne 
fell  to  the  ebaie  of  the  Athenians,  by  whom  they  were  preserved,  along 
«)th  the  breastplate  of  Masistius,  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  The  other 
booty  WHS  ample  and  magnificent.  Gold  and  silver  coined,  as  well  as  in 
l^ate  and  trinkets;  rich  vests  and  carpets;  ornamented  arms;  horses, 
camels  ;  in  a  word,  all  the  magnificence  of  Eastern  luxury,  were  collected 
fcipther  in  order  to  be  divided  among  the  conquerors.  A  tithe  was  first 
•dected  Sir  the  Delphian  ApoUo,  together  with  ample  ofierings  for  the 
Olympic  Zens  and  the  Istlunian  Poseidon :  and  then,  after  a  laigs  share 
had  been  appropriated  to  Pausanias,  the  remainder  was  divided  among 
■he  Grecian  contingents  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
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S  10.  Tbe  reduction  of  Thebes,  which  had  proved  the  most  fonnidaUa 
ally  of  the  FersiaDs,  was  still  necessary  to  complete  the  victory.  On  thi 
ekvenlh  day  after  the  battle,  Fauganios  inyested  that  dty,  and  demandtd 
that  the  leading  men  who  had  espoused  tbe  Fenian  cause,  espefialty 
Timagenidaa  and  Atlaginus,  should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  The  Tlie* 
bans  having  refused  to  comply  with  this  demand,  Fausdnias  began  lo  bai- 
ter their  walls,  and  to  lay  waste  the  country  around.  At  length,  after  tbe 
siege  had  lasted  twenty  days,  TlnK^nidas,  and  the  other  MedixoM/  lead- 
ers, voluntariiy  ofiered  to  surrender  themselves,  hoping,  probably,  to  t* 
able  to  redeem  their  lives  ibr  a  sum  of  money.  In  this  expectation,  knr- 
«ver,  they  were  completely  disappointed.  The  whole  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  Attaginus,  who  found  means  to  escape,  were  coovejed 
to  Cotinth,  and  put  to  death  witliout  any  form  of  trial.  No  attempt  «m 
made  to  pursue  Artabazus,  who  escaped  safely  into  Asia. 

§  11.  Among  the  slain  Spartans  was  Aristodcraus,  the  sole  snrviTord 
those  who  had  fought  at  Thermopylffi.  The  disgrace  of  having  oulSved 
that  battle  seems  to  have  rendered  life  a  burden  to  him.  In  oi^er  to  vsdi 
it  out,  he  stepped  forth  from  the  ranks  at  the  battle  of  Flatsa,  and  aftet 
performing  prodigies  of  valor,  received  from  the  enemy  the  death  whkli 
he  courted.  But  in  the  distribution  of  funeral  honors,  this  conduct  coold 
extort  no  favor  from  the  stem  justice  of  his  countrymeu.  Hiey  ewiti- 
ered  that  desperate  rashness  and  contempt  of  discipline  were  do  al»H» 
ment  for  former  misconduct,  and  refused  to  put  him  on  a  level  with  ths 
other  cilizens  who  had  fallen  in  the  combat  Among  these  was  Amun- 
pharetus,  the  captain  whose  obstinacy  had  precipitated  the  attAck  of  tbe 
Fersians,  and  thus  perhaps,  though  andosignedly,  contributed  to  secoit 
the  victory.  ' 

//  S  12-  With  the  Greeks,  religion  and  politics  went  ever  hand  in  hand; 
and  if  the  town  and  territory  of  Flatwa,  as  the  scene  of  the  Fereian  defest, 
were  signally  honored  on  this  occasion  with  the  grateful  ofTerii^  of  devo> 
tion,  it  was  not  probably  without  a  view  to  the  services  which  might  be 
hereafter  required  frwn  its  citizens  in  the  cause  of  Grecian  iodependeDce. 
la  the  market-place  of  Flatfea,  Fausanias,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
allies,  offered  up  a  sacrifice  and  thanksgiving  to  Zeus  £lentheiio«,  or  to 
Liberator,  in  which  the  goda  and  heroes  of  the  PlatKnn  territory  were 
made  partakers.  The  Plalfeans  were  intrusted  with  the  dnty  of  (akiog 
care  of  the  tombs  of  the  elaln  ;  of  offciing  a  periodical  sacrifice  in  hon- 
or of  the  victory ;  and  of  celebrating  it  every  fi&h  year  with  gymnastie 
games,  in  a  grand  public  festival,  to  be  called  the  Eleutheria.  Fat  these 
services  the  large  sum  of  eighty  talents  was  allotted  to  them  ont  <^  tbe 
spoil,  part  of  which  was  employed  in  erecting  a  temple  to  Athene  At 
the  same  time  the  independence  of  Plaliea,  and  the  inviolahihty  of  her 
territory,  were  guaranteed  by  the  allies ;  the  defensive  league  against  tbe 
Persians  was  renewed;  the  contingent  which  each  ally  should  liunish 
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vu  speeiGed ;  and  it  was  arraoged  that  deputies  £rom  aJl  of  them  should 
meet  annually  at  Plattea. 

5  IS.  At  the  very  time  of  the  defeat  at  Platsca,  the  failure  of  the  Per- 
•aaa  eipedituni  was  completed  by  the  destruction  of  their  naval  armament 
Leotychides,  the  Sparlan  admiral,  having  at  length  sailed  across  the 
.^^gean,  found  the  Persian  fleet  at  Mycale,  a  promontory  of  Asia  Minor 
ttev  Miletus,  and  only  separated  by  a  strait  of  about  a  mile  in  breadth 
from  Cape  Poseidium,  the  easternmost  extremity  of  Samoa.  Their 
(bnuer  reverses  seem  completely  to  have  discouraged  the  Persians  from 
biziuding  another  naval  engagement.  The  PhcBnician  squadron  had 
been  permitted  to  depart ;  the  rest  of  the  ships  were  hauled  ashore  and 
nmNinded  with  a  rampart,;  whilst  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  Persians, 
under  the  command  of  Tigranes,  lined  the  coast  for  their  defence. 

The  Greeks  landed  on  the  4lh  of  the  month  Boedromion  (September 
2M),  in  the  year  479  b.  c.  :  the  very  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Ptatfea 
was  fought.  A  supernatural  presentiment  of  that  decisive  victory,  con- 
veyed by  a  herald's  staff,  which  floated  over  the  iEgean  from  the  shores  of 
Greece^  ia  said  to  have  pervaded  the  Grecian  ranks  at  Mycale  as  they 
marched  to  the  attack.  As  at  Platiea,  the  Persians  had  planted  their  jer- 
ria,  or  widcer  shields,  before  them ;  but  after  a  sharp  contest  this  bulwaik 
was  overthrown.  The  Persians  now  turned  their  hacks,  and  fled  to  their 
fbrtifica^n,j>nrsDed  by  the  Greeks,  who  entered  it  almost  simultaneously. 
Here  a  bloody  struggle  ensued.  The  Persians  fought  desperately,  though 
nthout  discipline,  and  for  some  time  maiut^ned  an  unequal  conflict.  At 
length  the  arrival  of  the  Locedotmonians,  who  composed  the  riglit  wing  of 
the  Greek  force,  and  who  had  been  retarded  by  the  hilly  ground  wbit'h , 
they  had  to  traverse,  as  well  as  the  open  revolt  of  the  lonions,  who  now 
lamed  upon  their  masters,  completed  the  discomfiture  of  the  Persians. 
A  large  number  of  them,  together  with  both  their  generals,  Tigranes  and 
Mudonles,  perished  on  this  occasion ;  and  the  victory  was  rendered  still 
more  decisive  by  the  burning  of  their  fleet  The  honor  of  the  day,  which, 
however,  was  not  won  without  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives,  was  principally 
due  to  the  Athenians,  as  the  Lattedaunoniom  iflid  not  arrive  till  the  buttle 
was  nearly  decided.  ^  -     '• 

j  14.  The  remnant  of  the  Persian  army- retreated  to  Sardis,  whore 
Xerxes  had  Imgered  ever  since  his  fliglit  from  Greece.  He  was  not  in  a 
position  to  avenge  this  affront,  or  to  retain  the  Ionian  cities  of  the  con- 
tinent in  obedience;  stilrlcss  was  it  possible  for  him,  after  the  destruelion 
of  his  fleet,  to  preserve  his  dominion  over  the  islands.'  Tbe  latter  were 
immediately  admitted  into  the  Greek  confederation  ;•  but  respecting  the 
hniao  cities  on  the  continent  there  was  more  difficulty.  The  Greeks 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  guarantee  tlieir  independence ;  and  therefore 
ibe  Peloponnesian  commandere  offered  to  transport  their  mhabitants  into 
Greece  where  they  prepared  to'  moke  room  for  them,  by  transplanting 
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into  Ania  the  Greeks  who  had  espoused  the  Persian  cause.  But  iHt 
proposition  was  atrenuoualy  opposed  by  the  Athenians,  who  regarded  thar 
own  dignity  and  glory  as  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  nuunUuance  of 
their  Ionian  colonies ;  and  indeed  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  must  have 
been  to  tmnsfer  them  completely  to  the  Persians. 

§  15.  So  imperfect  in  those  times  was  the  transnussion  of  intelligence, 
that  the  Greeks  still  believed  the  bridge  across  the  He]le3p<»it  to  bt 
entire,  though  it  was  broken  and  useless  almost  a  twelvemonth  preTioosbr, 
during  the  retreat  of  Xerxes.  At  the  instance  of  the  Athenians,  Leotj- 
chides  set  siul  with  the  view  of  destroying  it ;  but  having  learnt  at  Abydos 
that  it  no  longer  existed,  he  departed  homewards  with  the  Peloponnewm 
vessels.  Xanthippus,  however,  the  Athenian  commander,  seized  the 
opportunity  to  recover  from  the  Fenians  the  Thracian  Chersmiese,  wtiich 
had  long  been  an  Athenian  possession,  and  proceeded  to  blockade  Seslos, 
the  key  o^  the  strait.  Being  thus  taken  by  surprise,  the  Persians  flung 
themselves  into  the  town  without  having  time  to  collect  the  provisioos 
necessary  for  a  siege.  Neverlheleas,  amid  the  most  painful  privation!, 
they  contrived  to  protract  the  siege  till  a  late  period  of  the  autumn,  wboi 
famine  and  insubordination  reached  such  a  height,  that  the  Persian  com- 
manders, CEobazus  and  Artayctes,  were  fain  to  quit  the  town  by  stealth, 
which  was  immediately  surrendered.  Artayctes,  having  fallen  into  tlie 
hands  of  the  Greeks,  was  fixed  to  a  high  pole,  and  left  to  perish  just  U 
the  spot  where  the  bridge  of  Xerxes  bad  stood.  This  deviaticu  from  tb« 
usual  humani^  of  the  Greeks,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  sancticned 
by  Xanthippus,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  religious  exasperatim 
occasioned  by  Artayctes  having  violated  and  insulted  the  grove  and 
temple  of  the  hero  Protesilaus,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sestos. 

Afler  this  exploit  the  Athenians  returned  home,  carrying  with  th^n  the 
cable  (^  the  bridge  across  the  Hellespont,  which  were  afterwaida  pn- 
aerved  in  the  Aciopolia  as  a  tn^hy. 
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But  of  PiDdu'. 

CHAPTER  XXI 

HIBTOBT   OP  LirEBATUBE. 

t  L  Gana]  Ounctarittlcs.  S 1.  Slmodidce.  t  *•  f>iid>r.  ^  4.  Ib;en>  acd  Boceh^lidiii. 
f  i.  Biw  of  Hi*tciT7  ud  of  Compoaltlon  in  ProM.  \  B.  HccatcEQi,  ChKnm  of  Lampauiu, 
BiibiiKHu.  i  7.  Herodottu.  ^  8.  CharacUr  of  hie  Work.  Analjsi*.  t  B.  Predilectloa 
(f  Htndotiu  for  Athem.     \  10.  Sl^le  of  his  Work. 

i  1.  Ddbino  the  period  whicli  we  have  been  Burreying  m  tbe  present 
hnk,  Gredan  literature  waa  graduallj  assuming  a  more  popular  form, 
ctfiectaUy  at  Athens,  where,  siace  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratids,  the 
pei^le  were  nqiidly  advandng  both  in  intellectual  culture  and  in  political 
imparlance.  Ofthia  we  have  a  striking  proof  in  the  rise  of  the  drama, 
nd  tbe  founding  of  a  regular  theatre  ;  for  dramatic  enlertainmenls  must  be 
reginied  as  the  most  popular  form  which  literature  can  assume.  Nearly 
Ulf  a  century  before  the  Persian  invasion,  Thespis  had  sketched  out  the 
first  feeble  miUments  of  trt^edy ;  and  .^schylus,  the  real  founder  of  tragic 
M,  exhibited  a  play  nine  years  before  he  fought  at  Marathon.  But 
tragedy  still  awwted  its  final  improvements  from  the  hand  of  Sophocles, 
vhiUt  comedy  can  hardly  be  sud  to  have  existed.  For  these  reasons  we 
A»ll  defer  an  account  of  the  Greek  drama  to  a  later  period,  when  we  shall 
be  enabkd  to  present  the  subject  as  a  whole,  and  in  a  connected  point  of 
WW. 

Tragedy,  the  noblest  emanatitm  of  ancient  genius,  waa  in  &et  only  the 
final  devektpmcnt  of  lyric  poetry;  which,  in  the  period  we  are  conaider- 
isg.  had  attained  its  highest  pitch  of  excellence  in  the  hands  of  Simonides 
sod  PiDdar.  These  two  great  masters  of  the  lyre  never  ventured,  how- 
ever, beyond  the  stricter  limits  of  that  species  of  composition,  and  left  their 
omtemporary,  .^chylus,  to  gather  laurels  m  a  new  and  unexplored  field. 
TTith  Pindar  ends  the  ancient  school  of  lyric  poetry ;  with  .^schylus 
properly  begins  tbe  splendid  list  of  Athenian  dramatists. 

i  2.  Simonides  was  considerably  older  than  both  of  these  poets ;  but 
Ae  length  of  years  which  he  attained  made  him  their  contemporary.    He 
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was  born  at  lulis,  io  the  island  of  Ceoa,  in  the  year  556  b.  c.  His  ftuuilj 
had  cultivated  music  and  poetry  with  diligence  and  success,  and  be  him- 
Belf  was  trained  up  in  them  as  a  profession.  From  his  native  island  Ik 
proceeded  to  Athens,  where  he  resided  some  years  at  the  court  of  IIJp- 
parchus,  togelher  wilh  Anacreon  and  Lasus  of  HermJone,  the  teacher  rf 
Pindar:  a  society  which  could  not  but  serve  (o  expand  and  mature  Ills 
powers,  more  especially  as  a  sort  of  rivalry  existed  between  him  aad 
Lasuis^Here  he  seems  to  have  remained  till  the  expulsion  of  Hip|nas 
('b.  c.  510).  Subsequently  he  spent  some  time  in  Thcssaly,  under  llie 
patronage  of  the  Aleuada  and  Seopads,  the  dominant  families  of  the  cities 
of  Lai'issa  and  Crannon.  The  poet  seems,  however,  to  have  heen  bul 
little  satisfied  with  his  visit  His  songs  were  unappreciated  hy  the  rugged 
Thessalians,  and  ill  rewarded  by  their  vain  and  selfish  masters.  Haipaa 
bespoke  a  poem  on  his  own  exploits,  which  Simonides  recited  at  a  banquet. 
In  order  to  diversify  the  theme,  Simonides,  as  was  customary  on  such 
occasions,  introduced  into  it  the  exploits  of  Castor  and  Pt^us.  An 
ordinary  morlol  might  have  been  content  to  share  the  prabes  of  the  sons 
of  Leda;  but  vanity  is  exacting;  and  as  tlie  tyrant  sat  at  his  fe^utl 
board  among  his  courtiers  and  sycophants,  he  grudged  every  verse  liud 
did  not  echo  his  Own  praises.  Wlien  Simonides  approached  to  receive 
his  prtxnised  reward,  Soopas  exclaimed!,  ":  Here  is  my  half  of  thy  pay; 
the  Tyndnrids  who  have  had  so  much  of  thy  praise  will  doubtless  fiinuih 
the  other."  The  disconcerted  poet  retired  to  his  seat  amidst  the  laughter 
wliich  followed  the  great  man's  jest.  In.  a  little  time  he  received  a  mes- 
sage that  two  young  men  on  horseback,  whose  description  answered  in 
every  respect  to  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  were  waiting  without,  and 
anxious  to  See  him.  Simonides  hastened  to  the  door,  but  lotted  in  Tiun 
for  the  visitors.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  left  the  banqneting-ball, 
when  the  building  fell  in  with  a  loud  crash,  burying  Scopus  and  all  hi^ 
guests  beneath  the  ruins.  Into  the  authenticity  of  such  a  story  it  would  be 
idle  to  inquire.  It  is  enough  that  we  see  in  it  the  tribute  which  a  lively 
and  ingenious  people  paid  to  merit,  as  in  the  tales  of  Aritw  saved  by 
the  dolphin,  and  of  Ibycus  avenged  by  the  cranes. 

But  a  nobler  subject  than  the  praises  of  despots  awaited  the  mnse  of 
Simonides,  —  the  struggles  of  Greece  for  her  independence.  At  the  time 
of  the  Persian  wars,  the  poet,  who  bad  then  reached  the  age  usually 
allotted  to  man,  was  again  residing  among  the  Atlienians.  His  genius, 
however,  was  slill  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  was  employed  in  eclelwating  the 
most  momentous  events  of  that  memorable  epoch.  He  cfuried  away  ibe 
prize  from  .il^hylus  with  an  elegy  upon  the  warriors  who  had  fallen  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon.  Subsequently  we  find  him  celebratmg  the  heroes 
<^  Tliermopylie,  Artemisium,  Salamis,  and  Phitiea-  He  wag  upwards  of 
eighty  when  his  long  poetical  career  at  Athens  was  .closed  with  the  victory 
which  he  gained  hy  the  ditbyrambic  chorus  in  B.  G.  477,  making  the 
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fi^-stzth  prize  that  he  hod  carried  off.  Shortlf^  a(i«r  this  event  he 
repaired  to  Syracuse  at  the  invitatioii  of  Uiero.  Here  he  spent  the 
remaining  ten  years  of  his  life,  not  only  enterl^ning  Hicro  with  hia 
poetry,  but  instructing  him  by  hia  wisdom;  for  Simonidea  was  a  philos- 
opher as  well  as  a  poet,  and  is  reckoned  amoagst  the  sophists. 

Simonides  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  poets  that  Greece  had  seen;  but 
only  a  few  fragments  of  his  compositions  have  descended  to  us.  lis  em- 
ployed himself  on  all  the  subjects  which  fell  to  the  lyric  poet,  then  the 
moDthpiece  of  human  life  'n'ith  all  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  hoj>es  and 
dL'iappointments,  He  wrote  hymns,  pseana,  elegies,  hjporchcmes,  or  sooga 
fcr  dancing,  ditbyiumbs,  epioician  odes,  and  threaes,  or  dirges,  in  which  he 
LuDented  the  departed  great  In  the  last  species  of  composition  he  por- 
liciilarly  eccelled.  Hia  genius  was  inclined  to  the  pathetic,  and  none 
amid  touch  with  truer  effect  the  chords  of  human  sympathy. 

5  3.  Pindar,  though  the  contemporary  of  Simonides,  was  considerably 
his  junior.  He  was  bom  either  at,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of,  Thebes  in 
BtEotia,  about  the  year  522  B.  c.  His  family  ranked  among  the  noblest  in 
Ilicbet^  and  seems  to  have  been  celebrated  for  its  skill  in  music,  though 
there  a  no  authority  for  the  assertion  that  they  were  hereditary  flute- 
plajeis.  The  youth  soon  gave  indications  of  a  genius  for  poetry,  which 
indiKed  his  fiuher  to  send  him  to  Athens  to  receive  more  perfect  inslruo- 
tioa  in  the  art.  Later  writers  tell  us  that  his  future  glory  as  a  poet  was 
miraculously  foreshadowed  by  a  swarm  of  bees  whicb  rested  upon  his  lips 
while  he  was  asleep,  and  that  this  miracle  first  led  him  to  compose  poetry. 
At  Athens  he  became  the  pupil  of  Lasus  of  Hermione,  who  was  the 
fcnnder  of  the  Athenian  dithyrambic  school.  He  returned  to  Thebea 
before  he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year,  and  b  said  to  have  received 
idstnictioD  there  from  Myrtis  and  CoHnna,  two  poetesses  who  then  en- 
JOTed  great  celebrity  in  B<eotia.  Corinoa  appears  to  have  exercised  con- 
riderable  influence  upon  the  youthful  pod,  and  he  was  not  a  little  indebted 
lo  her  example  and  precepts.  It  is  related  that  she  recommended  him 
to  btroduce  mythical  narrations  into  his  poems,  and  that  when,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  advice,  he  composed  a  hymn  in  which  he  interwove  almost 
»n  the  Tbeban  mythology,  she  smiled  and  said,  "  We  ought  to  sow  with 
the  hand,  and  not  with  the  whole  sack."  With  both  these  poetesses  he 
Mntended  for  the  prize  in  the  musical  contests  at  Thebes. 

I^ndar  commenced  his  professional  career  at  an  early  age,  and  aoon 
acquired  ao  great  a  reputation,  that  he  was  employed  by  various  states 
and  princes  of  the  Hellenic  race  to  compose  choral  songs.  He  waa 
rooHed  especially  by  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  by  Hiero,  despot 
of  Syracuse.  The  praises  which  he  bestowed  upon  Alexander  are  stud  to 
liare  been  the  chief  reason  which  led  his  descendant,  Alexander  the  Great, 
to  (pare  the  house  of  the  poet  when  he  destroyed  the  rest  of  Thebes. 
Akat  B.  c.  473  he  risited  Syracuse,  but  did  not  remun  more  than  four 
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jeaxs  with  Hiero,  as  he  loved  an  independent  life,  and  did  not  care  to 
cultivate  the  courtly  arts  which  rendered  his  contemporary,  Simonides, 
a  more  welcome  guest  at  the  table  of  their  patron.  Bat  the  estimatioii  m 
which  Pindar  was  held  is  still  more  strikingly  shown  by  the  honora  roo- 
fbrred  upon  him  by  the  free  states  of  Greece,  Although  a  Theban,  be 
was  always  a  great  favorit«  with  the  Athenian!^  whom  he  frequently 
praised  in  his  poems,  and  whose  dty  he  often  visited.  The  Atbeniang 
testified  their  gratitude  by  making  him  their  public  guest,  and  by  giTJi^ 
him  ten  thousand  drachmas )  and  at  a  later  period  ihey  erected  a  slatne 
in  his  honor. 

The  only  poems  of  Pindar  which  have  come  down  to  us  entire  are  his 
Epinicia,  or  triumphal  odes,  composed  in  commemotation  of  victoria 
g^ed  in  the  great  public  games.  Eut  Oiese  were  only  a  small  pratkn 
of  hia  works.  He  also  wrote  hymns,  peeans,  dithyrambs,  odes  forpn^ 
cessions,  songs  of  m^dens,  mimic  dancbg-eongs,  drinking-songs,  dirgo, 
and  encomia,  or  panegyrics  on  princes.* 

The  style  of  Pindar  is  maited  by  daring  flights  and  abrupt  transitiom, 
and  became  prDvert>ial  for  its  sublimity.  He  compared  himself  to  sn 
eagle,  —  a  simile  which  has  been  beautifully  expressed  in  the  lines  gf 
Gray:  — 

"  The  pride  uid  ample  [dMon 

That  [he  Theban  eagle  ban,  - 

Sailing  with  laprema  dominion 

Through  the  azure  deep  of  air." 

§  4.  The  only  other  poets  of  this  epoch  whom  we  need  mention  an 
Ibycus  and  Bacchylides.  Ibycus  was  a  native  of  Rhegium,  and  floori^lied 
towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
best  part  of  his  life  was  spent  at  the  court  of  Polycrates  of  Samos.  The 
story  of  his  death  is  well  known.  While  travelling  through  an  mrfre- 
quenled  place  near  Corinth,  he  was  set  upon  by  robbers  and  mortally 
wounded.  As  he  was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  he  called  upon  a  flock  of 
cranes  that  happened  to  fly  over  the  spot  to  avenge  his  death.  Soon 
afterwards  the  cranes  were  beheld  hovering  over  the  tlieatre  at  Corinth, 
where  the  people  were  assembled  ;  and  one  of  the  murderers,  who  were 
present,  struck  with  remorse  and  terror,  involnntarily  exclaimed,  "  BeboU 
the  avengers  of  Ibycus  ! "  and  thus  occaMoned  the  detection  of  the  crini*' 

*  Uoit  of  tbeiD  aie  mentioiied  by  Homce :  — 

"  Sen  perandacea  noTa  diHijrainboa 
Verba  devoMt,  nnmeriaqae  fertnr 

Lege  eolatls ; 
Sen  dec*  (Asnwu  andpaam)  regasve  (emiMilKi)  mnlt,  dMroB 

Stte  qnos  Elea  doranm  rediutit 

Palmn  coeleaCea  {At  EjnnitAa) 

FIsUll  apoDUE  juvenemTe  n^itam 
Pkwat "  [lie  Dirgtt).  —  On.  iv.  t. 
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nab.*  The  poetry  of  IbTCos  was  chiefly  of  an  amatoiy  character.  Ha 
TTote  in  a  ^alect  which  was  a  mixtmie  of  the  Doric  and  ,^k>lic. 

Bacdiylidea  was  a  naUve  d  lulis  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  and  the  nephew 
■nd  feUow-townsmao  of  Simonides.  He  Uved  with  Simonidea  and  Pindar 
■t  the  conKof  Hiero  at  Syraetiae.  His  odes  and  Bongs  turned  on  the 
same  snbjecta  as  those  of  the  poets  just  named;  but  though  he  seems  to 
Lave  rivalled  his  uncle  in  the  grace  and  finish  of  his  ccnnpositions,  he  was 
&r  from  attaining  to  (he  strength  and  energy  of  Pindar.  He  wrote  in 
the  Doric  dialect,  with  a  mixture  of  the  Attic. 

Snch  were  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  the  epoch  which 
we  sre  considering,  and  such  the  chief  poets  who  flourished  in  iL  Our 
attention  must  now  be  directed  to  a  striking  feature  in  the  literature  of  the 
period,  —  the  rise  t^  composition  in  prose,  and  of  history  properly  so 
called. 

{  5.  The  Greeks  had  arrived  at  a  high  pitch  of  civilization  before 
they  can  be  sud  to  have  possessed  a  history.  Nations  far  behind  them  in 
inlellectnal  development  have  inflnitety  excelled  them  in  this  respect. 
Umbj  of  the  Eastern  nations  had  continuous  chrooiclea  from  a  very  remote 
ndquity,  as  the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians,  and  the  Jews.  But  amcng 
the  Greeks  this  branch  of  literature  was  singularly  neglected.  Their 
imsginatKH)  seems  to  have  been  entirely  dazzled  and  fascinated  with  the 
glories  of  the  heroic  ages,  and  to  have  taken  but  little  interest  in  the 
ercDls  which  were  dtuly  passing  around  them.  But  a  more  critical  and 
inqoiring  spirit  was  now  beginning  to  spring  np,  especially  among  the 
lonians  of  Asia  Minor.  We  have  already  recorded  the  rise  of  natural 
philaeophy  among  that  people,  and  we  are  now  to  view  them  as  the 
originatore  of  histoiy  in  prose.  This  innovation  of  course  implies  a  more 
(ztended  use  cf  the  art  of  writing,  without  which  a  long  prose  composition 
onld  not  be  remembered.  ^'/ 

i  6.  The  use  of  prose  in  writing  was  probably  coeval  with  the  art  of 
writing  itself;  but  its  first  application  was  only  to  objects  <^  essential 
wility,  aad  it  was  long  before  it  came  to  be  cultivated  as  a  branch  of 
literature.  The  first  essays  in  literary  prose  cannot  be  placed  earlier 
tluii  the  sixth  centniy  before  the  Christian  era.  Three  nearly  contem- 
pqnry  authon,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  that  century,  lay  claim 
ID  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  prose-writers ;  namely,  Cadmus  of 
Sdetos,  Pberecydes  of  Syros,  and  Acusilaus  of  Argos ;  but  Hecatieus  of 
mietus,  to  whom  Herodotus  frequently  refers  by  name,  must  be  regarded 
K  the  first  historical  prose-writer  of  any  importance.  He  was  apparently 
I  man  of  wealth  and  importance,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  sound 
livice  which  he  gave  the  lonians  at  the  time  of  their  revolt  from  Per- 
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Bta  (n.  c.  500>.  He  lived  till  Ihe  close  of  the  Peraian  wars  ia  Gretce. 
Like  inanj  other  early  Greek  historians,  Hecatseus  was  a  great  traveller, 
for  at  first  geography  and  history  were  almost  identical.  Egypt  especially 
he  seems  to  have  carcruUy  explored.  Two  works  ore  a^ribed  to  him; 
one  of  a  geogniphical  nature,  called  "Periodus,"  or  travels  itiuiwl  ibe 
earth,  and  the  other  of  an  hidtorieal  kind,  which  is  sometimes  cited  by  tbe 
name  of  "Genealogies,"  and  sometimes  by  that  of  "  Histories."  Tbe 
former  of  these  seems  lo  have  constituted  the  first  regular  sys^tem  of 
Grecian  geography;  but  it  was  probably  little  more  than  a  "  Pcriplu.i," 
or  circumnavigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  its  adjoining  seas.  Tbe 
"  Genealogies "  related  to  the  descent  and  exploits  of  the  heroes  of 
Diytholojjy. 

Charon  of  Lampaacus,  an  Ionian  city  on  the  irellespont,  is  remarkable 
as  Ihe  first  prose-wriier  whose  subjects  were  selected  from  the  historical 
times,  and  treated  in  a  rational  and  discriminating  manner;  and  he  hns 
therefore  some  title  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  historian  really  deserriig 
of  the  name.  He  flourished  in  tbe  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.  c,  and 
was  certainly  alive  in  B.C.  464. 

The  only  other  prose-writer  previous  to  Herodotus,  whom  it  is  ne«s- 
sary  to  mention,  is  Ilcllanlctis  of  Mytilen4>  Hellanicus  was  alive  at  tlie 
commencement  of  the  Peloponncsian  war,  and  was  therefore  a  contempo- 
rary of  Ilerodolus,  though  probably  a  little  older.  He  was  by  far  the 
most  eminent  and  most  voluminous  writer  of  history  before  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  author  of  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
works  of  considerable  sisie.  Many  others  were  ascribed  to  him  which  in 
all  probability  were  spurious.  Like  his  predecessors,  a  large  portion  of 
his  labors  was  dedicated  to  imaginary  pedigrees,  but  some  of  them  were 
historical  and  chronological.  He  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
early  history  of  Italy  and  Kome.  He  must  be  regarded  as  forming  the 
chief  link  between  the  earlier  logographers  and  Herodotus;  but  his  worts 
were  probably  very  far  from  exhibiting  the  unity  of  design  which  we  find 
in  that  of  the  klter  writer. 

§  7.  According  to  the  strict  order  of  chronology,  neither  Heroilotns 
nor  some  others  of  Ihe  authors  just  mentioned  belong  to  the  period  whii'h 
we  are  now  considering ;  but  the  subject  of  Herodotus  connects  him  so 
intimately  with  the  Persian  wars,  that  wo  have  preferred  to  pive  an 
account  of  him  here,  rather  than  in  a  subsequent  book.  HcrodotnJ  wm 
bom  in  the  Dorian  colony  of  Halicama'isus  in  Caria,  in  the  year  4.S4  n.C, 
and  aeeonlingly  about  the  time  of  the  Persian  expeditions  into  Greew. 
He  was  descended  from  a  distinguished  family,  but  respecting  his  yoaib 
and  education  we  are  totally  in  the  dark.  One  of  the  earliest  events  of 
hi"  life  with  which  wc  are  acqufunted  is  his  retirement  to  Samofl,  in  onler 
to  escape  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis,  a  grandsoD  of  Queen  Artemisia,  wlio 
had  fought  so  bravely  at  SaLamis.    It  was  perhaps  in  Samoa  that  Herodotus 
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icquired  the  Ionic  dialect.  TTib  celebrity  of  the  Ionian  wrilera  of  history 
had  caused  that  dialed  to  be  regarded  as  the  appropriate  vehicle  for  that 
^■ecies  of  oompositioD ;  but  though  Herodotus  made  use  of  it,  his  lan- 
guage has  been  observed  not  to  be  so  pure  as  that  of  Hecatieus,  who 
W3i  an  Ionian  by  birth.  Herodotus  was  probably  rather  more  than  thirty 
jeus  of  age  when  he  went  to  Samos.  How  long  he  remained  there 
cuiDot  be  detennined.  He  seems  to  have  been  reciilled  to  his  native  rity 
bv!onie  political  crisis;  for  on  hie  return  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
deiiTering  it  from  the  tymnt  Lygdamis.  The  dissensions,  however,  which 
pmailed  at  Halicamassus  aft«r  that  event,  compelled  Herodotus  again  to 
emigrate;  and  it  was  probably  at  this  period  that  he  undertook  the  travels 
of  whicb  he  speaks  in  his  work.  The  extent  of  them  may  be  estimated 
£rooi  the  fikct,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  town  in  Greece,  or  on  the  coast  of 
Asa  Jlinor,  with  which  he  was  not  acquainted ;  that  he  had  explored 
Thnce  and  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea ;  that  in  Egypt  he  had  penetrated 
u  br  south  as  Elephantine ;  and  that  in  Asia  he  had  visited  the  cities 
it  BabjkiD,  Ecbalaoa,  Mid  Susa.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  at 
Thurii,  a  colony  founded  by  the  Athenians  in  Italy  in  B.  c.  443 ;  and  it 
was  probably  at  this  place  that  he  composed  the  greater  person  of  his 
hLitoij.  The  date  f£  his  settlement  at  Thurii  cannot  be  accurately  fixed. 
Some  accounts  make  liim  accompany  the  first  colonists  thither ;  but  there 
we  reasons  for  believing  that  he  did  not  lake  up  lus  abode  there  till 
Eereral  years  afterwards.  According  to  a  well-known  story  in  Lucian, 
Herodotns,  when  he  had  completed  his  work,  recited  it  publicly  at  the 
great  Olympic  festival,  as  the  best  means  of  procuring  for  it  that  celebrity 
10  wluch  he  felt  that  it  was  entitled.  Posting  himself  on  the  platform  of 
the  temple  of  Zeus,  he  redled,  or  rather  chanted,  the  whole  of  his  work 
» the  assembled  Greeks.  The  effect  is  described  as  immediate  and  com- 
plete. The  delighted  audience  at  once  assigned  the  names  of  the  nine 
Miues  to  the  nine  books  into  which  it  is  divided ;  whilst  the  celebrity  of 
^  ftuthor  became  so  great,  Uiat  it  even  eclipsed  that  of  the  victory  in  ihe 
games.  A  etill  later  anther  (Suidas)  adds,  that  Thucydidcs,  then  a  boy, 
"ae  present  at  the  festival  with  his  fhthcr  Olorus,  and  was  so  affected  by 
tbe  recital  as  to  shed  tears ;  upon  which  Herodotus  congratulated  Olorus 
(B  having  a  son  who  possessed  so  curly  such  &  zeal  for  knowledge.  But 
there  are  many  objections  to  the  probability  of  these  tales. 

The  time  and  manner  of  the  death  of  Herodotus  are  uncertain,  but  W9 
blow,  from  some  allusions  in  hia  history,  that  he  was  alive  subse- 
(pently  to  Uie  year  408  B.  C.  According  to  one  tradition  he  died  at 
Tliarii ;  according  to  another,  at  Fella  in  Macedonia.  The  former  ac- 
eooDi  is  hardly  probable,  since  Thnrii  revolted  from  Athens  in  412,  when 
itie  old  Athenian  colonists  who  sided  with  the  motlier  country  were  driven 
bill  exile.  Unless,  therefca^  we  assume  that  Herodotus  look  part  with 
tfac  iosur^nts,  it  seems  most  likely  that  he  quitted  Thmii  at  this  period. 
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and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  like  L^siiu  the  orator,  he  retamed  to 
Athens. 

S  8.  Herodotus  interwove  into  his  history  all  the  voiied  and  estenure 
knowledge  acquired  in  his  travels,  and  hj  hia  own  perstmal  researcbes. 
The  real  subject  of  that  magnificent  work  is  the  conflict  between  lh« 
Greek  race,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  and  including  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  Minor,  with  the  Asiatics.  This  is  the  ground-plan  of  the  book,  and 
was  founded  on  a  notion  then  current  of  an  ancient  enmilj  between  the 
Greeks  and  Asiatics,  as  exemplified  in  the  storiea  of  lo,  Uedea,  snd 
Helen.  Thus  the  historian  had  a  vast  epic  subject  presented  to  him, 
which  was  brought  to  a  natural  and  glorious  termination  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Persians  in  their  attempt  upon  Greece.  He  touches  the  andent  tai 
mythical  times,  however,  but  lightly,  and  hastens  on  to  a  more  recent  scd 
authentic  historical  period.  CnsBUS,  king  of  Lydia,  the  eariieet  Asistic 
monarch  who  had  succeeded  in  redudng  a  portion  of  the  Greek  race  to 
subjection,  first  engages  his  attention  at  any  length.  The  quarrel  be- 
tween Cnesus  and  Cyras,  king  of  Persia,  brings  the  latter  power  npos 
the  stage.  The  destruction  of  tiie  Lydian  monarchy  by  the  Femaiu  is 
related,  and  is  followed  by  a  retrospective  view  of  the  rise  of  the  Pei^ 
power,  and  of  the  Median  empire.  This  is  succeeded  by  an  acconnt  of 
the  reduction  of  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Babylonia ;  and  the  &ra 
book  doaes  with  the  death  of  Cyrus  in  an  expedition  agunst  the  Msssa- 
get«,  a  race  inhabiting  the  plains  beyond  the  Caspian  Se&  Gambysei, 
the  son  of  Cyrus,  undertakes  an  expedition  agtunst  Egypt,  which  gtree 
occasion  to  a  description  of  that  country  occupying  the  whtJe  of  the 
second  book.  In  the  third  book  the  annexation  of  Egypt  to  the  Feisiio 
empire  is  related,  as  well  as  the  abortive  attempts  of  CambyEes  ag^oA 
the  .Ethiopians  and  Aramonians.  The  death  of  Cambyses,  the  usurpi- 
tion.of  the  false  Smerdis,  and  the  accession  of  Darius,  form  the  remsinder 
of  the  third  book.  The  fourth  book  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  Scythian 
expedition  of  Darius ;  whilst  at  tlie  same  time  a  Persian  armament  fitted 
out  in  Egypt  for  the  conquest  of  Libya,  serves  to  introduce  an  aocomit  fi 
the  discovery  and  colonization  of  the  latter  country  by  the  Greeks.  In 
the  fifth  book  the  termination  of  the  Thracian  expedition  under  the  eainf 
M^abazus  is  related ;  and  a  desdription  is  given  of  the  Thradan  peopk. 
This  book  also  conttuns  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  quarrel  between 
Persia  and  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor.  Tlie  history  of  the  vtn 
between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  then  runs  on  with  little  interruptiMi  in 
the  remainder  of  this  book,  luid  in  the  last  four  books.  The  work  con- 
cludes with  tLe  reduction  of  Seslos  by  the  Athenians. 

i  9.  The  love  and  admiration  of  Herodotus  for  Athens  are  apparent 
throughout  his  work ;  he  sided  with  her  with  all  his  soul,  and  declared 
her  to  be  tiie  saviour  of  Grecian  liberty.  This  attachment  was  not  ns- 
rewarded  by  the  Athenians,  and  a  pttphtnna,  or  vote  of  the  people,  ia 
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ncorded,  granting  lum  the  sum  of  ten  talents  out  of  tlie  public  treasuiy. 
It  was  this  not  unfounded  admiration  of  Herodotus  for  Athens  that  gave 
axuaoa  to  Flulardi,  or  some  writer  who  assumed  Flutarch's  name,  to 
i^irge  him  with  partiality  and  malice  towards  other  Grecian  states. 

S  10.  The  ease  and  Bimplidtj  of  the  style  of  Herodotus  lend  it  an 
indesoribable  charm,  and  we  seem  rather  to  be  conversing  with  an 
intelligent  traveller  than  reading  an  elaborately  composed  histoiy.  On 
the  odier  hand,  a  certain  want  of  skill  in  compsttion  may  be  observed  in  it. 
Prose  style  does  not  arrive  at  perfection  till  much  has  been  written,  and 
with  Herodotus  it  was  still  in  its  infancy.  Nor  must  we  seek  in  faim 
tbr  that  depth  of  philosophical  reflection  which  we  find  in  Thucydides. 
Sometimea,  indeed,  he  ezhibita  an  almost  childish  credulity.  Yet  he 
bid  formed  a  high  notion  of  the  value  of  history,  and  was  evidently 
1  aJDcere  lover  of  truth.  He  may  sometimes  have  received  the  accounts 
of  others  with  too  trusting  a  simplicity,  yet  he  always  gives  them  for  what 
they  are  worth,  leaving  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judgment,  and  often 
rantjoning  him  as  to  their  source  and  value.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
he  speaks  from  his  own  observation,  his  accounts  may  be  implicitly  relied 
Dpoa;  and  many  of  them,  which  were  formerly  doubted  as  improbable, 
bve  been  cNifinned  by  the  researches  of  modern  travellers.  In  short, 
Hemdotos  is  the  Homer  of  history.  He  has  all  the  majesty  and  um- 
plio^  cf  the  great  epic  bard,  and  all  the  freshness  and  vivaci^  of 
etdocing  which  mark  the  founder  of  a  new  literary  epoch. 
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The  Tbesenin  at  Athens. 


BOOK    IV. 


THE    ATHENIAN  SUPREMACY  AND  THE  PELO 
PONNESIAN    WAR. 

B.  C  477  -404. 


CHAPTER    XXn. 

FKOU    THE    EXP01.8IOM    OF    THE    PRR3IAN8     TO    THE    DEATH    OF 
THBMISTOCLEa. 

i  1,  Fnrther  Proceedlnfp  agt^nst  the  Peninns.  f  3.  Miscondnct  uid  Tresson  of  PaoMuJo- 
t  8.  The  Mflritimc  Supremacy  tranrferrcd  » the  Atheniani.  t  *■  Ci>nfe<ler>tcy  of  I>ek<. 
i  G.  The  ComblniMl  FLeeb  under  Cimon.  f  6.  Growth  of  the  Athenian  Power.  Ptaai  d 
Themistorles.  ^  7.  Rebuilding  of  Athens.  Tbe  LacedtemoniaDS  attempt  to  prevenl  it! 
being  fortified,  j  8.  Fortification  of  Pdre-os.  i  B.  Strife  of  Paitiea  at  Athens.  Mis- 
cooduct  of  Theniisloclea.  ^  10.  He  is  OBtrnoized.  ^  11.  Paasaniu  convicted  of  Jfef- 
tfm.  4  12.  Themistoclcs  implicated  in  bia  Gailt.  He  escapes  ioto  Asia.  ^  IS.  He  i> 
magniflceii'ly  received  by  Artaxerxes.     His  Ueath  and  Character,    t  14,  Death  of 

S  1.  The  liist  campaign  had  effectually  delivered  Greece  from  all  fear 
of  the  Persian  yoke ;  but  the  Persians  still  lield  some  posts  from  which  it 
concerneil  both  the  interests  and  the  honor  of  the  Greeks  to  expel  them. 
They  were  in  possession  of  the  island  of  Cypnia  and  of  the  important 
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lown  rf  Byiantium,  logetber  with  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  Doriscus,  and 
ierual  other  places  in  Thrace.  A  fleet  was  tlicrefore  fitted  out  (b.  c.  478) 
ibe  year  ailer  the  battle  of  Flaliea,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
Spartan  regent,  Pausanias.  Of  this  fleet  oalj  twenty  ships  belonged  to 
tJK  Peloponnesians,  whilst  thirtj,  under  the  command  of  Aristeides  and 
Omon,  were  furnished  by  Athens  aione.  After  delivering  most  of  the 
Gredan  towns  in  Cyprus  from  the  Persians,  this  armamect  sailed  up  the 
Bosporus  and  lajd  siege  to  Byzantium,  which  was  garrisoned  by  a  large 
Pvrsiaa  force  commanded  by  some  kinsmen  of  Xerxes.  The  town  sur- 
reodcred  after  a  protracted  siege ;  but  it  was  during  this  expedition  that 
the  cooduct  of  the  Spartan  commander  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  interests 
of  his  country. 

i  2.  The  Immense  booty,  as  well  as  the  renown,  which  Pausanias  had 
acijoired  at  Plaliea,  had  filled  him  with  pride  and  ambition.  When  be 
returned  hiMQe,  he  felt  it  irksome  to  conform  to  the  simplicity  and  sobrie^ 
of  a  Spartan  life,  and  to  submit  to  the  commands  of  the  £phors.  He 
liad  gi?en  a  signal  instance  of  the  pride  with  which  he  was  inflated 
bf  causing  Simonides  to  attribute  the  glory  of  the  Persian  defeat  solely 
to  himself  in  the  epigram  *  which  he  composed  for  the  tripod  dedicated 
at  Delphi ;  a  piece  of  vanity  which  gave  such  offence  to  the  Lacedte- 
monians,  that  they  caused  the  inscription  to  be  erased,  and  another  to  be 
substituted  io  its  place.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  symptoms,  he  had 
been  again  intrusted  with  the  command.  During  the  whole  course  of  it, 
his  conduct  was  marked  by  the  greatest  vanity  and  insolence ;  towards  the 
ad,  it  was  also  suUied  by  treason.  After  the  capture  of  Byzantium,  he 
pat  himself  in  communication  with  the  Persian  court,  through  Gongylus, 
la  Eretrian  exile  and  subject  of  Persia.  He  sent  Gongylus  clandestinely 
lo  Series,  with  those  members  of  the  royal  family  who  had  been  taken  at 
Brzaotium,  and  assured  the  allies  that  they  had  escaped.  At  the  same 
rime  he  despatched  the  following  letter  to  Xences :  — 

"  Ponsaniaii,  the  Spartan  commander,  wishing  to  oblige  thee,  sends  back 
lliew  pnsoncre  of  war.  I  am  minded,  if  it  please  thee,  to  marry  thy 
^D^ler,  and  to  bring  Sparta,  and  the  rest  of  Greece,  under  thy  dominion. 
'Hiii  I  hold  myself  able  to  do  with  the  help  of  thy  counsels.  If,  therefore, 
tbe  project  at  all  pleases  thee,  send  down  some  trustworthy  man  to  the 
««l,  through  whom  we  may  cany  on  our  future  correspondence." 

&rae9  was  highly  delighted  witli  this  Idler,  and  sent  a  reply  in  which 
be  urged  Pausanias  to  pursue  his  project  night  and  day,  and  promised  to 
.■vpply  him  with  all  the  money  and  troops  that  might  be  needful  for  its 
(lecution.  At  the  same  time  be  appointed  Artabazus,  who  had  been 
irand  in  command  in  Bceotia,  to  be  satrap  of  Dascylium,  where  he  would 
be  able  to  co-operate  with  the  Spartan  commander.     But  the  childish 

*  The  Gnek  epigram  laeun  liucription  siinplT,  and  not  necesiuilj  tlie  pointed  at;!*  of 
aapotitian  iateiidcd  by  liac  word  in  modem  langnegss.  —  Ed. 
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vanity  of  FausanJu  betrayed  hie  plot  before  it  was  ripe  for  exeislitn. 
Elated  bj  the  confidence  of  Xerxes,  and  by  the  money  vith  whidi  be  ns 
lavishly  supplied,  he  acted  aa  if  he  had  already  married  the  great  tin^i 
daughter.  He  assnmed  the  Persian  dress ;  he  made  a  progreu  thrangb 
Thrace,  attended  by  Persian  and  Egyptian  gnard« ;  and  cofaed,  in  lb 
luxury  of  hia  table  and  tbe  dissolateneee  of  hia  nuumers,  the  eumple  of 
his  adopted  country.  Above  all,  he  offended  the  allies  by  hia  hsugli^ 
reserve  and  imperionanees. 

S  3.  Hb  designs  frere  now  too  manifest  to  escape  att^rtion.  His  jn- 
ceedinga  reached  the  eare  d  the  Spartans,  who  sent  out  Dorcis  to  euper 
aede  him.  But  when  Dorcis  arrived,  he  found  that  tbe  aUea  hid 
transferred  the  command  of  the  fleet  lo  the  Athenians. 

There  were  other  reasons  for  thia  step  besides  the  disgust  occasimied  bf 
the  conduct  of  Pansaniaa.  Even  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  pre- 
ponderating naval  power  of  Athena  had  raised  the  question  whether  ehe 
was  not  entided  lo  the  ooamiand  at  sea;  and  the  victory  gained  there, 
under  the  au4)ices  of  Themistodea,  had  strengthened  her  claim  lo  Ibn  dis- 
tinction. But  the  delivery  of  the  Ionian  colonies  fran  the  Penias  job 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  her  attaining  it.  The  loniane  woe  not  Mil; 
attracted  to  Athens  by  afflnitj  of  race,  b^'i  from  her  naval  snpeiiariiy, 
regarded  her  as  the  only  power  datable  of  securing  them  in  their  nevl; 
acquired  independence.  Disgusted  by  the  insolence  of  Paasaniiw,  Die 
loniana  now  serving  in  the  oHnbined  Grecian  fleet  addressed  themaelTes 
to  Aristeides  and  Cimoa,  whose  maimers  formed  a  striking  contnft  to 
those  of  the  Spartan  leader,  and  be^jed  them  to  assume  the  onniUDd- 
Aristeides  was  the  more  inclined  to  listen  to  this  re4]uest  as  it  was  mide 
precisely  at  the  time  when  Pausanias  was  recalled.  Tbe  SpsiUQ 
sqHadnm  bad  accompanied  him  home ;  so  that,  when  Dordv  arrived  with 
a  few  ships,  he  found  himself  in  no  condition  to  assert  his  pretensions. 

§  4.  This  event  was  not  a  mere  empty  question  about  a  ptont  of  bonor. 
It  was  a  real  revolution,  terminated  by  a  solemn  let^ne,  of  which 
Athens  was  to  be  the  head ;  and  though  it  is  wrmg  to  date  tbe  Atheniu 
empire  tnxa  this  period,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  thia  coofederaej 
formed  her  first  step  towards  it.  Aristeides  took  the  lead  in  this  matter, 
for  which  hia  proverbial  justice  and  probity,  and  his  conciliatory  mannen, 
eminently  qualified  him.  The  league  obt^nej  the  name  of  "the  Con- 
federacy of  Deloa,"  from  its  being  arranged  that  deputies  oi  the  sl^es 
belonging  to  it  should  meet  periodically  for  deliberation  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  and  Artemia  in  that  island.  The  league  was  not,  however,  ton- 
fined  to  the  lonians.  It  was  joined  by  all  who  sought,  In  the  maiitiiDe 
power  of  Athens,  a  protection  against  the  attacka'of  Persia.  Beddes  the 
Ionic  ialands  of  Samos  and  Chioa,  it  was  joined  by  Bhodes,  Cos,  Lesbosi 
and  Tenedoa.  Among  the  continental  towns  belonging  to  it,  we  find 
Miletus,  the  Greek  towns  on  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  and  the  receollj 
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delivered  Byzantinm.  Each  state  was  assessed  in  a  certain  contribufion 
fllLer  of  moaej  or  shqM,  as  proposed  by  the  AtheniauB  and  latified  hj 
the  STsod."  The  aweaament  was  intnieted  to  Aristeides,  whose  justice 
md  impaitiali^  were  universally  applauded.  Of  the  details,  however,  we 
oilj  know  that  the  first  assesement  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  sixty 
Isknta  (about  £112,000  sterlii^f) ;  that  certain  ofBceis  called  HcUeno- 
UmiiB  were  appointed  by  the  Athenians  to  collect  and  administer  the 
OHilribiitianB ;  that  Delos  was  the  treasury ;  and  that  the  tax  was  called 
fitm;  a  name  which  ailerwards  became  odious  when  the  tribute  was 
■bused  for  the  purposes  of  Athenian  ambitjoa. 

{  5.  Soch  was  the  ori^  of  the  Confederacy  of  Dekw.  Soon  after  its 
fanation  Arist^es  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  combined  fleet 
by  Gmon,  whose  first  important  action  seems  to  have  been  the  capture  of 
Etm  oa  the  Strymon.  This  place  was  bravely  defended  by  Boges,  the 
Peraian  govemca',  who  reused  all  i^ers  of  capit«lation ;  and  when  his 
provisions  were  exhausted  and  all  further  defence  impracticable,  he  caused 
a  bige  fnneial  pile  to  be  kindled,  into  which  he  cast  his  wives,  his  concn- 
bme^  and  children,  and  lastly  himBel£ 

The  next  event  of  any  moment  was  the  reduction  of  the  island  of 
817108,  probably  in  b.  c.  470.  A  portitm  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scyroe  had 
been  eondenmed  by  the  Amphic^onic  Conndl  as  guilty  of  piTMy,  and, 
h  order  to  a,vfad  payment  of  the  fine  imposed  upon  them,  appealed  to 
Gmon ;  who  tot^  poeseseiou  of  the  island,  and,  after  expelling  the  natives, 
adndaed  it  with  Athenians.  The  hero  Heseus  bad  been  buried  in 
Seyios ;  and  now,  by  ocHnmand  of  an  oiade,  his  bones  were  disinterred 
■od  carried  to  Athens,  where  they  were  deposited  with  much  solemnity  in 
1  teo^e  called  the  Theseum,  which  exists  at  the  preeent  day. 

1 E.  The  iak  of  S<7Toe  is  small  and  banen,  but  its  position  and  excet 
leot  harbcnr  rendered  it  an  important  naval  station.  The  occopation  of  it 
bf  the  Alhenians  seems  to  have  been  the  first  actual  step  taken  by  them 
in  the  career  <^  aggnudtzement  on  which  they  were  now  about  to  enter ; 
bat  (be  rofnd  growth  ot  their  maritime  power,  and  especially  the  formation 
of  the  Confederal^  o(  Delos,  had  already  roused  the  jealousy  and  sns- 
pieiin  c£  Sparta  and  other  states.  It  was,  probably,  a  lingering  dread  <^ 
llie  Persians,  against  wt^we  attacks  the  Atheman  fieet  was  indispensably 
aeeuearj,  which  had  prevented  the  Lacedfemociiaiis  fh)m  at  once  resent 
bg  that  encroachment  on  th«r  suprematrf.  Up  to  that  time  Sparta 
bid  been  regarded  as  entitled  to  lake  the  lead  in  Gredan  affiurs,  and  for 
a  momeat  the  league  formed  at  PlaUea  after  the  defeat  of  Mardonius 
Itemed  to  confirm  her  in  that  po«ti<m.  But  she  was  soon  deprived  of  H 
bytlieiuBO(Mtdiict<^herleadeni,aiid  by  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  Athens. 

•  Tbe  SjnoA  (trvKkAoc)  wu  tin  uumbly  at  d«1egatea  fnim  the  aevenl  itHeB,  with 
Htkoritf  to  decide  npoa  tb«  gcMnl  tUin  of  tb«  CMifedency.  —  Ed. 
t  Htfa  miUloD  c^dolbn.— £d. 
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That  cily  was  the  only  one  wWh,  during  the  Peraan  ware,  had  dis- 
placed ability  and  heroism  equal  to  the  crisia.  She  had  taken  a  large  dan 
in  the  battle  of  Plattea,  whilst  the  glory  of  Marathon  and  Salamie  and 
Mycali  was  almost  entirely  her  own.  Above  all,  the  Bufferings  which  ibt 
had  voluntarily  undergone  in  the  common  cause  entitled  her  to  the  lore 
and  sympathy  of  Greece.  It  ivas  not,  however,  the  gratitude  of  her  uUIn 
which  placed  her  in  the  commanding  Rituntion  she  vras  now  about  to  °ma 
She  owed  it  rather  to  the  eminent  qualities  of  two  of  her  citizens,  —  to  the 
genius  of  Themistocles  and  to  tlie  virtue  of  Aristades.  It  waj,  as  vt 
have  seen,  through  the  immediate  agency  of  Arisleides  that  the  Confei 
eracy  of  Delos  was  established  :  a  matter  which  his  able  but  unprindpled 
rival,  owing  to  the  want  of  confidence  felt  in  his  character,  would  hatillj 
have  been  able  to  carry  out.  But  it  was  Themistocles  who  bad  tirst 
placed  Athens  in  a  situation  which  enabled  her  to  as]>ire  to  the  chit^  cwn- 
mand.  His  genius  had  mastered  all  the  exigendes  of  the  crisis.  Ilis  sd- 
vice  to  the  Athenians  to  rely  on  their  ships,  and  to  abandon  their  cilj  lo 
its  fate,  had  not  only  saved  Athens  but  Greece.  He  was  now  engaged  is 
measures  which  might  enable  Athens  by  the  same  means  to  ctmsolidue 
and  extend  her  power ;  and  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  promised  to  briog 
his  plans  to  an  earlier  mstnrily  than  even  he  had  perhaps  ventored  [» 
anticipate.  But  in  order  to  understand  the  plans  of  Themistocles,  il  viU 
be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  city  of  Athens  itself,  and  to  trace  its  progiut 
after  the  close  of  the  Persian  war.    // 

§  7.  The  Athenians,  on  their  retum  to  Attica  after  the  defeat  of  ilie 
Persians,  found  their  dty  ruined  and  their  country  desolate.  Their  first 
care  was  to  provide  shelter  for  the  houseless  Amities  which  had  be<'D 
transported  back  from  Tnezen,  .£gina,  and  Salamis.  Wheii  this  had 
been  accomplished,  they  began  to  rebuild  their  city  on  a  larger  scale  tliao 
before,  and  to  fortiiy  it  with  a  wall.  Those  allies  to  whom  the  increasing 
maritime  power  of  Athens  was  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  espedally  the 
.Slginetans,  to  whom  it  was  more  particularly  formidable,  beheld  her  rising 
fortification  with  dismay.  In  order  to  prevent  the  oompletion  of  these 
tbrtMcadons,  they  endeavored  to  inspire  the  Lacedemonians  with  their 
own  fears,  and  urged  them  to  arrest  the  work.  But  thougfa  Sparta  shared 
the  jealousy  of  the  .^^giuetaiis  on  this  occasion,  she  could  not  with  any 
decency  inteTfere  by  force  to  prevent  a  friendly  city  from  eierdsing  > 
right  inherent  in  all  independent  states.  She  assumed,  therefore,  the 
hypocritical  garb  of  an  adviser  and  counsellor.  Concealing  her  jealousy 
under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  common  interests  (^  Greece,  she  repre- 
sented to  the  Athenians  that,  in  the  event  of  another  Persian  uiTasion,  for- 
tified towns  would  serve  the  enemy  fc^  camps  and  strongholds,  as  Thebes 
had  done  in  the  last  war ;  and  proposed  that  the  AtheniaDS  should  not 
only  desbt  from  completing  their  own  fortifications,  but  help  to  demoUab 
those  which  already  existed  in  other  towns. 
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The  object  of  this  propoaul  was  too  tmnsparent  to  deceive  so  Kcute  a 
Maleaman  as  Themlstoules.  Adiens  was  itot  yet,  however,  in  a  condilion 
to  inear  the  dan^r  of  openl j  rejecting  it ;  and  he  therefore  advised  the 
Athenians  to  diamisa  the  Spartan  envoys,  with  the  assurance  that  they 
would  send  ambassadora  to  Sp&rta  to  explain  their  vicwa.  He  then  caused 
Umself  to  be  appointed  one  of  these  ambassadors,  together  with  Aristeides 
and  Abronychus ;  and,  setting  oif  at  once  for  Sparta,  directed  his  colleagues 
to  linger  behind  as  long  as  possible.  At  Sparta,  the  absence  of  hia  col- 
kagufti,  at  which  be  a^cted  to  be  surprised,  afibrded  him  an  excuse  for 
not  demanding  an  audience  of  the  Epliors.  I>uring  the  interval  thus 
gained,  the  whole  population  of  Athens,  of  both  sexes  and  every  age, 
To^ed  day  and  nigbt  at  the  walls,  which,  when  Aristeides  and  Abrony- 
dins  at  length  arrlTcd  at  Sparta,  had  attuned  a  height  sufficient  to  aSord 
a  tolerable  defence.  Meanwhile,  the  suspicions  of  the  Spartajis  had  been 
more  than  once  aroused  by  messages  from  liie  ^ginetans  respecting  the 
progress  of  the  walls.  Themiatocles,  however,  positively  denied  their 
■tatemenls,  and  urged  the  Spartans  to  send  messengers  of  their  own  ta 
Athens  in  order  to  learn  the  tme  state  of  affiurs ;  at  the  same  time  in- 
Hmeting  the  Athenians  to  detain  them  as  hosti^es  for  Hie  safety  of  him- 
self and  colleagues.  Aa  there  was  now  no  longer  any  motive  for  eonceal- 
menl,  Themistocles  openly  avowed  the  pn^reas  of  the  works,  and  hia 
intention  of  securing  the  independence  of  Athena,  and  enablmg  her  to  act 
lor  herself.  As  the  walls  were  now  too  far  advanced  to  be  easily  taken, 
flte  Spartans  found  themselves  compelled  to  acquiesce,  and  the  works  were 
completed  without  further  hindrance. 

j  8.  Having  thus  secured  the  city  from  all  dtuigcr  of  an  immediate  at- 
tack. Themistocles  pursued  his  favorite  project  of  rendering  Athens  the 
greatest  maritime  and  commercial  power  of  Greece.  The  large  fleet 
which  he  had  called  into  e^cbtence,  and  which  he  had  persuaded  the 
Athenians  to  increase  by  building  twenty  triremes  every  y«ar,  was  de^tilutc 
of  a  strong  and  commodiou.^  harbor  such  as  might  afford  shdier  both 
a^iiut  the  weather  and  the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  The  open  roadstead 
of  Phalerum  was  quite  inadequate  for  these  purposes ;  and  during  his 
almioistration  tliree  years  before,  Themistocles  had  persuaded  his  country- 
mpn  to  improve  the  natural  basins  of  Peincus  and  Mnnycliia.  The  works 
W  been  interrupted,  and  perhaps  ruined,  by  the  Perainns  ;  but  he  now 
KiatatiH  his  scheme  on  a  Still  more  rangnificent  scale,  Peincus  and  Sfuny- 
Aia  were  both  indeed  in  a  wall  as  latge  in  extent  aa  that  of  the  city  itself, 
hot  of  vastly  greater  height  and  thickness.  In  his  own  magnificent  ideas, 
which  already  beheld  Athens  the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  sea,  the  wall 
■tich  sheltered  her  fleet  was  to  be  perfectly  nnassailablc.  Its  height  was 
IbIw  such  that  boys  and  old  men  might  sutltce  for  its  defence,  and  leave 
Ae  mea  of  military  ^e  to  act  on  board  the  fleet.  It  seems,  however,  to 
hire  been  fiiund  either  iinnecessarj  or  impossible  to  carry  out  the  dengn 
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of  Themulocles.  The  w&ll  rose  onl;  to  about  aizt^  fe«t,  or  half  the  po- 
jected  height ;  but  this  was  nlways  fbiind  amplj'  euffldeot.* 

g  9.  The  ancient  riralrj  between  Themiatocles  and  Arifrteides  had  been 
in  R  good  degree  extinguished  b;  the  danger  which  threatened  their  com- 
mon countiy  daring  the  Per»an  wars.  Atisleidea  had  unce  ^ibaodoDed 
his  fbrmer  prejudicea,  and  was  triUing  to  confbnn  to  many  <tf  the  deiDi>- 
cradcal  innorations  of  his  riraL  In  &ct,  the  crisis  through  witidt  Albcni 
had  reeeotly  passed  had  rendered  tbe  progress  rf  the  democratical  senli- 
ment  irresistible.  Whilst  the  greater  part  of  tbe  male  pqiolatira  th 
serring  on  sbipboerd  withoat  distinction  of  rank,  and  the  remaiiider  di»- 
pened  in  temporal;  exile,  political  pririlegee  had  been  neceesanl;  eti^ 
pended ;  and  tbe  whole  body  <^  the  pet^le,  rendered  equal  bj  the  comma) 
danger,  became  also  equal  in  their  ciril  rights.  The  efiect  of  this  wss  to 
produce,  soon  allei-  tbeir  retnm  to  Attica,  a  stilt  further  modificaticn  cl 
tbe  consdtudon  of  Cleisthenes.  Hie  Thetes,  the  lowest  of  tbe  four  classes 
itf  Athenian  citizens,  were  declared  eligible  for  the  mn^stiHcy,  from  whiiA 
they  had  been  excluded  by  the  laws  of  Solon.  Thns  not  only  the  ar- 
chenship,  bnt  oonseqnently  the  Coandl  of  Areopagns,  was  thrown  i^ 
to  them  i  and,  strange  to  say,  this  reforat  was  propoeed  by  Aristddes 
himseE 

Nevertbeless,  party  spirit  still  ran  hi^  at  Athens.  Cimon  and  Ale- 
nueon  were  violent  opponents  of  Themistocles,  and  of  their  party  Arit- 
leidea  was  still  the  head.  The  pt^ulari^  (^  Aristeides  was  nerer 
greater  than  at  the  present  time,  owing  not  only  to  the  moderatiai  and 
the  more  liberal  spirit  which  he  exhibited,  but  also  to  his  great  sHricea  in 
MtaUishing  the  Confederacy  of  Delos.  He  was,  therefitre,  more  than  crer 
to  be  dreaded  as  an  adversary ;  and  the  conduct  of  Themistocles  somi  Iwd 
him  open  to  the  attacks  <tf  his  enemies.  He  offended  tbe  Athenians  by 
his  ostentation  and  vanity.  He  was  continually  boasting  of  his  serriffs 
to  the  state ;  but,  worse  than  all  this,  his  conduct  waa  stained  with  pwdiire 
guilt.  There  was  much  to  be  done  after  the  dose  of  the  Persian  wars  m 
restoring  order  in  the  Grecian  commtmitiea ;  in  deposing  compt  magis- 
trates, in  punishing  evil-doers,  and  in  replacing  fugitives  and  political  ex- 
iles in  their  possessions.  All  these  things  opened  a  great  fleld  for  bribery 
and  corruption ;  and  whilst  Themistoclea,  at  tbe  head  of  an  Athenina 
squadrcm,  was  sailing  among  the  Greek  islands  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  executing  justice,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  he  corrupted  its 
veiy  source  by  acc^)tiDg  large  sums  of  money  from  tbe  dties  which  he 
visited. 

§  10.  The  influence  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  still  considerable  si 
Athens.     The  conservative  party  there,  and  espedally  Cimon,  one  of  its 

•  For  a  thrtliar  Bcconnt  of  tb*  Mpopwfbj  of  Athaia  sod  tbi  PdrBw^  ■•>  Cba^ 
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jviodpal  levlers,  K^arded  with  love  and  venemtioa  the  stable  tnatitntkMu 
of  Sputa,  which  fi>nned  a  striking  contrast  to  the  democratical  uinovatioas 
■kidi  were  staking  sncli  n^tid  pn^resa  in  their  own  city.  The  Lacedie- 
noiuBas  CHI  their  side  were  naturally  iwimij>al  to  the  Athenian  democracy, 
u  the  party  most  opposed  to  their  interests  and  power ;  and  to  Themis- 
tocles  himself  they  were  personally  hostile,  on  account  of  the  deception 
which  he  had  latdy  practised  upon  them.  Hence,  when  Paueanias 
becsine  saspeeted  of  Mtditm,  they  urged  the  political  opponenls  of  Themis- 
tocles  to  accuse  him  of  being  implicated  in  the  same  crime.  This  accusa- 
lioii  naa  at  all  events  premature ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  Atheniau 
■Uuesimui  should  have  been  acquitted  of  a  chaise  which  could  not  at  that 
time  be  brought  home  to  Fausanias  himself.  The  result,  however,  of  this 
itmsUioa  was  to  embitter  part^  spirit  at  Athens  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
ns  found  necessary  to  resort  to  ostracism,  and  Themistocles  was  con- 
demned to  a  temporary  banishment  (b.  C.  471).  He  retired  to  Argos,  and 
bd  been  residing  in  that  d^  for  a  space  of  about  five  yeara  when  iodutn- 
dUe  proo&  were  Uncovered  of  his  being  implicated  in  the  treasonable 
cDrnespoDdeoee  of  Fausanias  with  the  Persians.  But  in  order  to  explain 
ibe  &I1  d*  the  Athenian  stalesmao,  we  mu^  first  relate  that  t£  the  Spartan 
tcgcDt,  with  which  it  was  intimately  connected. 

i  11.  The  recall  of  Fausanias  liom  Bysantium  has  been  already  men- 
tiooed.  On  his  arrival  at  home  he  seems  to  have  been  acquitted  of  any 
definite  charges ;  yet  the  general  prceiimptJon  of  his  guilt  was  eo  strong, 
ibst  be  was  not  again  intrusted  with  the  conmiand  of  the  fleeL  This  was 
fcfjups  an  additional  motive  with  him  to  complete  his  treachery.  Under 
preusce  of  serving  as  a  volunteer,  he  returned  to  Byzondum  with  a  single 
■rireae,  and  renewed  his  negotiations  with  Artabazus.  Here  he  seems  to 
hire  again  enjoyed  a  sort  of  ascendency,  till  his  conduct  obliged  the 
Aibeoians  to  expel  him  &om  this  city.  He  then  retired  to  Colome,  in  the 
Tniad,  where  he  still  pursued  his  designs ;  employing  both  Persian  gold, 
*ad  periiaps  the  influenoe  of  the  Spartan  name,  in  order  to  induce  various 
Grecian  cities  to  participate  in  his  schemes. 

Al  the  news  of  these  proceedings  the  Spartans  again  ordered  Fausanias 
Imae,  nnder  pain  of  being  deooonced  as  a  public  enemy.  With  this  order 
be  deemed  it  prudent  to  comply;  foreseeing  that,  if  proscribed,  his  influ- 
ence would  be  at  an  end,  and  relying,  prcdtably,  on  his  riches  to  bribe  bis 
jnilges  and  procure  an  acquittaL  But,  though  at  first  im^^leoned  by  the 
EpboTs,  nobody  was  bold  enough  to  come  forward  as  his  accuser.  His 
treachery,  though  sufficiently  palpable,  se«ms  to  have  offered  no  overt  and 
legally  tangible  act,  and  he  was  accordingly  set  at  liber^.  He  now  em- 
ployed himself  in  haldiing  treason  nearer  home.  He  tampered  with  the 
Helola,  and  by  promises  of  enfranchisement  and  political  rights  endeav- 
ored lo  pennade  them  to  overthrow  the  Ephors,  and  make  him  sole 
wrereign.     Though  these  pbts  were  communicated  to  the  Ephors,  they 
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were  still  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  prosecute  ko  powerful  s  crimiML 
Meanwhile,  he  continued  his  correspondence  witii  Persia;  and  an  acci- 
dent at  length  afforded  convincing  proofs  of  his  guilt. 

A  favorite  slave,  to  whom  he  had  intrnsled  a  letter  to  Artabains, 
observed  with  dismay  that  nooe  of  the  messengcre  employed  in  this  ser- 
vice had  ever  returned.  Moved  by  these  fears,  he  broke  the  se»l  eai 
read  the  letter,  and  finding  his  suspicions  of  the  fate  that  awtuted  him  ron- 
firmed,  he  carried  the  document  to  the  Ephore.  Bat  in  ancient  stales  the 
testimony  of  a  slave  was  always  regarded  with  suspicion.  Tie  Ephorg 
refused  to  believ-e  the  evidence  offered  to  them  unless  the  slave  placed 
them  in  a  positim  t»  have  it  confirmed  by  thdr  own  ears.  For  this  poF- 
pose  they  directed  him  to  plmit  himself  as  a  suppliant  in  the  grore  of 
Fosei<)on,  near  Cape  TKnanis,  in  a  hut  behind  which  two  of  their  body 
might  cmiceal  themselves.  Fausaniaa,  as  they  had  expected,  anxious  and 
surprised  at  the  step  taken  by  his  slave,  hastened  to  the  spot  to  qoestioo 
him  about  it.  The  convereation  which  ensued  between  them,  and  which 
was  overheard  by  th^  Ephors,  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  any  \imga 
to  doubt  the  guilt  of  Fausaniaa.  They  now  determined  to  arrest  him  on 
his  return  to  Sparta.  They  met  him  in  the  street  near  the  temple  of 
Athena  Chalcioecus  (of  the  Bnuea  House) ;  when  Pausamas,  either 
alanned  by  his  guilty  conscience,  («-  put  on  his  guard  by  a  secret  si^ 
from  one  of  the  Eptiors,  turned  and  fled  to  the  temple,  where  he  took 
refuge  in  a  small  chamber  belonging  to  die  building.  Prom  this  sanctuary 
it  was  unlawful  to  drag  him ;  but  the  Ephors  caused  the  doors  to  be 
built  up  and  the  roof  to  he  removed ;  and  his  own  mother  is  said  lo  bsre 
placed  the  first  stone  at  the  doors.  When  at  the  point  of  death  from  star- 
vation, he  was  carried  from  the  sanctuaiy  before  he  polluted  it  with  bis 

§12.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  victor  of  Platsea.  After  his  death  proofe 
were  discovered  among  his  correspondence  that  Themistocles  was  impli- 
cated in  his  guilt  The  LaccdEemonians  now  ogwn  called  upon  the 
Athenians  to  prosecute  their  great  statesman  before  a  synod  of  the  allin 
assembled  at  Sparta ;  and  joint  envoys  were  sent  from  Athens  and  Sparta 
to  arrest  him. 

Themisloclcs  avoided  the  impending  danger  by  flying  from  Argos  lo 
Coreyra.  The  Corcyrrcans,  however,  refusing  to  shelter  him,  he  paswd 
wrer  to  the  continent;  where,  being  still  pursued,  he  was  (breed  to  seek 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  though  he  bad 
made  Admetus  his  personal  enemy  by  opposing  him  on  one  occasioD  in 
some  favor  which  the  king  begged  of  the  Athenians.  Fortunately, 
Admetus  happened  to  be  from  home.  The  Ibrtom  condition  of  Thcmis- 
tocles  excited  the  compassion  of  the  wife  of  the  Molossian  king,  who 
placed  her  child  in  his  arms,  and  bade  him  seat  himself  on  the  hearth  as  » 
suppliant.     As  soon  as  the  king  arrived,  Themistocles  explained  his  peril, 
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hhI  adjured  him  bj  the  sacred  laws  of  hospitality  not  to  take  vengeance 
npoa  a  fallen  ibe.  Admetus  accepted  his  appeal  and  nused  him  from  the 
hearth;  he  reiiised  to  deUver  him  to  his  pursuers,  and  at  last  ocl;  dis- 
missed him  on  his  own  expressed  desire  to  proceed  to  Persia.  Having 
liaversed  the  mountains,  Themistocles  reached  Fydna,  on  the  Thermajc 
Gatf,  where,  under  an  assumed  name,  he  took  passage  in  a  merchant-ves- 
k1  bound  for  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  ship  was  driven  by  stress  of 
vealher  to  the  island  of  Naxos,  which  happened  at  that  very  moment  to 
be  blockaded  by  an  Athenian  fleet.  In  this  conjuncture  Themistocles 
adopted  one  of  those  decisive  resolutions  which  never  failed  him  in  the 
hoorof  danger.  Uaving  summoned  the  master  of  the  vessel,  he  disclosed 
to  him  his  real  name,  and  the  peril  which  menaced  him  in  case  of  dis- 
WTery.  He  then  conjured  the  master  not  to  make  the  land,  at  the  same 
tune  threatening  that,  if  detected,  he  would  involve  him  in  his  own  ruin  by 
representing  him  as  the  accomphce  of  hia  flight;  promising,  on  the  other 
hud,  a  large  reward  if  he  would  secure  his  escape.  These  representa- 
tions induced  the  master  to  keep  the  sea  in  spite  of  the  weather;  and 
I^mistocles  landed  safely  at  Ephesus. 

S 13.  Artaxerxea,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  was  now  npou  the  throne  of 
Periia,  and  to  him  Themistocles  hastened  to  announce  himself.  Having 
been  conducted  to  Susa,  he  addcessed  a  letter  to  the  Persian  king,  in 
which  he  claimed  a  reward  for  his  past  services  in  favoring  the  escape  of 
Xerxes,  and  pnMnised  to  effect  much  for  Persian  interests  if  a  year  were 
(flowed  him  lo  mature  his  plans.  Artaxerxes  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the 
ilulrious  stranger,  and  readily  granted  his  request.  According  to  the 
liJes  current  at  a  later  period,  the  king  was  so  transported  with  joy  as  to 
start  fnNB  his  sleep  at  night  and  thrice  to  cry  out,  "  I  have  got  Themis- 
todes  the  Athenian."  At  the  end  of  the  year,  Themisloclcs,  having 
Kqaired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Persian  language  to  be  able  to  con- 
Terse  in  it,  entertained  Artaxerxes  with  magnificent  schemes  for  the 
subjugation  of  Greece,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  his  entire  confidence  and 
Utor.  Artaxerxes  loaded  him  with  presents,  gave  him  a  Persian  wife, 
ind  appointed  Klagnesia,  a  town  not  far  from  the  Ionian  coast,  as  his 
place  of  residence.  In  accordance  with  Eastern  magnificence,  the  reve- 
Boes  of  that  place,  amounting  to  the  yearly  sum  of  fifty  talents,"  were 
Kogned  to  him  for  bread,  whilst  Afyos  was  to  supply  condiments,  and 
lampeacus  wine.  At  Magnesia  Themistocles  was  joined  by  his  family ; 
Mid  after  living  there  some  time  was  carried  off  by  disease  at  the  age  of 
Bity-five,  without  having  realized,  or  apparently  attempted,  any  of  those 
plans  with  which  he  had  dazzled  the  Persian  monarch.  Rumor,  which 
tm  dogs  the  footsteps  of  the  great,  ascribed  his  death  to  poison,  which  he 
Iw^  of  his  own  accord,  from  a  consciousness  of  his  inability  to  perform  his 

•  Aliiint$Ea,0OO.  — Ed. 
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promises;  but  thia  report,  which  was  current  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,!!  j 
rejected  by  that  historian,  though  it  was  Bubsequeiitljr  adc^ted  b;  writoi 
of  no  mean  note.  The  tale  was  probablj  propagated  bj  the  ftierili  of 
Tiiemistocles,  who  also  asserted  that,  at  his  express  command,  thej  bad 
carried  his  bones  to  Attica,  and  bad  eecretlj  buried  tliem  in  bis  natiTe  i 
land.  In  the  time  of  the  Boman  empire  his  tomb  was  shown  opoa  the 
promontorj  at  the  ri(^t  hand  of  the  entnuice  of  the  great  bariwr  <£ 
Peineus.*  This  was  doubtless  the  invention  of  a  later  age;  but  the 
imagination  could  not  have  chosen  a  fitter  spot  for  the  ashes  c^  the 
founder  of  the  maritime  greatness  of  Athens.  Hence  we  find  in  la 
ancient  epigram,  suppOEcd  to  have  been  inscribed  upon  bis  tomb: — 

"B7  tb«  ms'b  margin,  an  ths  watery  stnuid, 
Thf  monument,  Themlitocles,  shall  ituid: 
By  tiib  directed  to  ihy  uatiTs  ahoro, 
The  marchiuit  ihaJl  convey  hii  rreigiiled  Itota; 
And  when  uur  flesta  are  Bummoned  to  ths  flgfat, 
Atheoi  ihall  conqaer  with  thy  tomh  id  aight^* 

Themistocles  is  one  of  those  characters  which  exhibit  at  Mice  all  tfaa 
greatness  and  all  the  meanness  of  human  nature.  Acuteness  in  fbre^oj^ 
readiness  and  wisdom  in  contriving,  combined  with  vigor  and  decisiaa  in 
acting,  were  the  characteristics  of  this  great  statesman,  and  I^  tinm 
qualities  he  not  only  rescued  bis  country  &om  the  imminent  danger  of  the 
Persian  yoke,  but  envied  her  to  become  one  of  the  leading  stales  of 
Greece.  Yet  his  lofly  genius  did  not  secure  him  from  the  BeductKwa  ot 
avarice  and  pride,  which  led  him  to  sacrifice  both  his  honcw  and  Ms 
country  for  the  tinsel  of  Eastern  pomp.  But  the  riches  and  luxury  whid 
surrounded  him  served  only  to  hei^ten  his  infamy,  and  were  deariy 
bought  with  the  hatred  of  his  countrymen,  the  reputation  <^  a  traitor,  aod 
the  death  of  an  exile. 

§  14.  Aristeidea  died  about  four  years  after  the  banisbmenl  of  Themis- 
tocles. The  common  accounts  of  his  poverty  are  probably  exaggerated, 
and  seem  to  have  been  founded  on  the  circumatancea  of  a  public  funenl, 
and  of  handM>me  donations  made  to  his  three  children  by  the  slate.  But 
in  ancient  times  these  were  no  unusual  marks  of  respect  and  gratimde 
towards  merit  and  virtue  i  and  as  he  was  archon  eponymtu  at  a  time  when 
only  the  first  class  of  the  Solonian  census  was  admissible  to  this  office,  be 
must  have  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  property.  But  whatever  hia 
property  may  have  been,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  he  did  not  acquire  or 
increase  it  by  unlawful  means  ^  and  not  even  calumny  has  ventured  to 
assail  his  well-earned  title  of  fA«  Juri. 

*Uaari*e  lemaine  atlU  eilit  of  what  haibean  called  the  Tcanb  of  Tbemiitootaa.    The 
■itnatioD  is  moat  appropriate  for  inch  a  monument,  commanding  ft  near  riev  of  tbe  »hol< 
IS  of  the  battle  of  Salamta,  and  laved  by  ttie  water*  that  ban  tlie  Pnabui  fleet  Co  thai 
'  le  day.  —  Ed. 
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im  tm>   QKOVTH  OF  TSB  ATHEMIAN    EMPtRE.  —  FBOH  THE   B1.TTUI 
or  EPBTKEDON  TO  THE  THIRTT  TEARS'  TRDCE  WITH  SPASTl. 

/'     ■ 

't  1-  (Smoa  Lndsr  of  the  Ariilocntlcal  Put;  at  Athena.  |  3.  Berolt  o(  Nuoa.  t  8.  Bat- 
b  <t  EorrnwdoD.  t  4.  The  AthvnlaiB  bh)ck>de  Huwm,  uid  attempt  to  roand  ColonlM 
fa  !]««.  4  t.  Earthqutke  M  Sparta  and  Barolt  oT  the  Hclou.  f  0.  Dscline  ti 
Sfutu  Power,  f  T.  Cltncai  u^ti  the  Spartant  to  eappraia  the  Bevott,  bnt  without 
EicoM.  The  Spartani  offend  the  Atheniaiu  bj'dismiuing  their  Tmopf.  4  8.  PnrtJM 
■tAthow.  Character  or  Periclee.  {  9.  Attxcknpoo  the  Areopsgni.  4  10.  Oetracism  of 
(tam.  1 11.  AdmiiUatratJon  and  FoTripi  Policy  of  Periclea.  S  11.  EipeditiMi  of  tht 
AUxnlaiu  Into  Egypt  a^nat  the  Penian.  \  18.  Hoatilitla  with  Corinth  and  £g<na. 
Dtfcat  of  the  Cviuthiana  at  Hegara.  4  14.  The  Long  Walk  ofAtheru  commenced. 
i  14.  The  Lacednmoniana  much  Into  Bootia.  Buttle  oT  Tanogn.  J  IS.  Recall  orCimon. 
jlT.  Battlear<Enophrta,andConqaWt(irB(eotia.  Conqont  offglna.  (IB.  TheFivs 
Ttan'  Trace.  Expedition  of  Cimoo  to  Cyprnt.  Hii  Death,  t  19.  CoocLuskiD  of  the 
Tar  with  Penia.  {  tO.  The  Athenian  Power  at  ita  Beig^U  4  31.  Decline  of  the  Alhe- 
liu  Power.  BavolutloD  In  Bceotia.  Other  Athenian  RsTcrHa.  Invaeioa  of  Attica  ttj 
Ike  LacedcnKHiiut  nnder  PMrtcanii  t  *3-  PeHcIea  reooren  Enbcea.  Thirty  Y«ai*> 
TfK*  with  Sputa. 

!  1.  0<r  the  death  of  Aristeidea,  Cimon  became  the  undisputed  le&dOT 
ofthearigtocmtical  or  ccnseiTBtiTe  party  at  Athena.  Cimon  was  genep* 
w,  B&Sle,  magniftcent ;  and,  notwithstanding  hia  poUlical  views,  of 
<UMding1f  popular  manttw^  He  had  inherited  the  military  genius 
<f  hii  father,  and  was  nndoubtedlj  the  greyest  commander  of  hia  timei 
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He  employed  the  vast  wealth  acquired  id  hia  expeditions  in  adonung 
'  Athens  and  gratifying  his  feliow-citizens.  He  kept  open  house  for  fncb 
of  Ilia  demot  (the  Laciadie)  as  were  in  wwit  of  a  meal,  and  (qjpeared  in 
public  attended  by  well-dressed  slavee,  who  were  often  directed  to  ex- 
change their  comfortable  garments  with  the  threadbare  clothes  of  aedj- 
citizens.  But  his  mind  was  unculdvated  by  arts  or  letters,  and  what  elo- 
quence he  poseesaed  was  rough  and  soldierlike. 

§  2.  The  capture  of  Eion  and  reduction  of  Sqroa  by  Cimon  have  been 
already  related.  It  was  two  or  three  years  after  the  latter  event  that  we 
find  the  first  aymptoma  of  discontent  among  the  members  of  the  Confed- 
eracy of  Delos.  Maxos,  one  of  the  confederate  islands,  and  the  largest  of 
the  Cycladcs,  revolted  in  b.  c.  4G6,  probably  from  a  feeling  of  the  grow- 
ing oppressiveness  of  the  Athenian  headship.  It  was  immediately  inTesled 
bf  the  confederate  fleet,  and  after  a  blockade  of  unknown  duration  reduced 
and  made  tributary  to  Athens.  It  was  during  tbb  blockade  that  Themis- 
tocles,  as  before  related,  passed  the  island  in  his  flight  to  Asia.  This  Rsa 
another  step  towards  dominion  gained  by  the  Athenians,  whose  pretensions 
were  assisted  by  the  imprudence  of  the  allies.  Many  of  the  smaller  elates 
belonging  to  the  confederacy,  wearied  with  perpetual  hostilities,  commuted 
for  a  money  payment  the  ships  which  they  were  bound  to  supply ;  and 
thus,  by  depriving  themselves  of  a  navy,  lost  the  only  means  by  whtdi 
they  could  assert  their  independence. 

§  3.  The  same  year  was  marked  by  a  memorable  action  against  Ihe- 
Persians.  Cimc>n,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  Athenian  triremes,  and 
one  hundred  furnished  by  the  allies,  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  he  expelled  the  Persians  from  several  Grecian  towns  in  Caria  and 
Lycia.  Meanwhile  the  Persians  had  assembled  a  large  fleet  and  army  it 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon  in  Famphylia.  Their  fleet  already 
consi:ited  of  two  hundred  vessels,  chiefly  Phceuician  ;  and  as  a  reinforce- 
ment of  eighty  more  was  expected,  Cimon  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in 
making  an  attack.  After  speedily  defeating  the  fleet,  Cimon  landed  hi9 
men  and  marched  ngiun^t  the  Persian  army,  which  was  drawn  up  on  tha 
shore  to  protect  the  fleet.  The  land  force  foaght  with  bravery,  but  was 
at  length  put  to  the  rout.  These  victories  were  still  further  enhanced  by 
the  destruction  rfthe  eighty  vessels,  with  which  Cimon  happened  to  fall 
in  on  his  return.  A  victory  gained  on  the  same  day  both  by  sea  and  land 
added  greatly  to  the  renown  of  Cimon,  and  was  commemorated  on  the 
tripod  dedicated  to  A|)o11o  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  Grecian  eipltnti. 

S  4.  The  successes  of  the  Athenians,  and  their  undisputed  power  at 
sea,  led  them  to  extend  their  empire  by  means  of  colonies.  Some  of  (he 
AthcnL-ins  who  had  settled  at  Eion  on  the  Strymon  aft^r  the  expulsion  of  the 
Persians,  bad  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acqufunted  with  the  surround* 
ing  country,  which  was  principally  occupied  by  Edonian  Thraoans,  and 
was  distinguished  not  only  by  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  but  also  by  its  gold 
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mines  od  Mottnt  Pangtens.  But  in  their  attempts  to  fiinn  a  permanent 
E«ttlement  on  this  coast,  the  Atheniaua  were  opposed  b;  the  inhabitimts  of 
the  opposite  island  (^Thasos,  who  were  possessed  of  considerahle  territory 
upon  the  continent  of  Thrace,  and  derived  a  hi^e  revenue  from  the  mines 
ofScipt^  Hjli  and  other  places. 

The  island  of  Thasos  was  a  member  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  with 
wluch,  however,  this  quarrel  does  not  appear  to  have  heen  io  any  way 
coDDeded.  The  ill-feeling  soon  reached  such  a  pitch,  that  Cimon  was 
despatched  in  B.  c.  465  with  a  powerful  fleet  against  the  Thasians.  In 
this  expedition  the  Atheniaoa  gained  various  successes  both  by  sea  and 
Isad,  bat  totally  failed  in  their  attempt  to  fouod  a  colony  on  the  mainland, 
nor  Eion.  This  result,  however,  was  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  natjve 
nibes.  A  body  of  ten  thousand  Athenians  and  their  allies,  who  had  takeo 
posHssion  of  Eitnea  Hodoi,  a  place  on  the  Stiymon,  about  three  miles 
ibove  Eion,  were  attacked  by  the  Thracians  and  nearly  all  of  them  slaid. 
KeverthelesB  the  Athenians  did  not  abandon  the  blockade  of  Thasos. 
After  a  si^;e  of  more  than  two  years  that  island  surrendered,  when  its 
fbnifications  were  razed,  its  fleet  and  its  possessions  in  Thrace  were  con- 
fiicstcd,  aai  it  was  condemned  to  pay  an  annual,  as  weE  as  on  immediate, 
Iribate. 

i  0,  The  expedition  to  Thasos  was  attended  with  a  circumstance  which 
Ent  gives  token  of  the  coming  hostilities  between  Sparta  and  Athena. 
At  u  early  period  of  the  blockade  the  Thasians  secretly  applied  to  tbo 
Luedcmonians  Io  make  a  diversion  in  their  favor  by  invading  Attica ; 
md  though  the  Lacedtemonians  were  still  ostensibly  allied  with  Athens, 
[hey  were  base  enough  to  comply  with  this  request  But  their  Ireacheiy 
*u  [H^Tented  by  a  terrible  calamity  which  befell  themselves.  In  the  year 
B.  c.  464,  their  capital  was  visited  by  an  earthquake  which  laid  it  in  ruins 
ind  killed  twenty  thousand  of  its  dtizena,  besides  a  large  body  of  their 
choeen  youtii,  who  were  engaged  in  a  building  in  their  gymnastic  exer- 
cises. Bat  this  was  only  part  of  the  calamity.  The  earthquake  was 
imoH^ately  followed  by  a  revolt  of  the  Helots,  who  were  always  ready 
to  stail  themselves  of  the  weakness  of  their  tyrants.  Some  of  that  op- 
pnssed  people  had  been  draped  from  the  sanctuary  of  Foseidon  at 
TxDuus,  probably  in  connectkin  with  the  affair  of  Paosanias,  related  in 
the  preceding  chapter ;  and  now  the  whole  race,  and  even  the  Lacedtemo- 
liam  themselves,  believed  that  the  earthquake  was  caused  by  the  anger 
of  that  '^earth-shaking"  deity.  Encouraged  by  this  signal  of  the  divine 
6vor,  and  being  joined  by  some  of  the  Perifeci,  the  Helots  rushed  to 
itms,  and  marched  straight  upon  Sparta.  In  (his  attempt  to  seize  the 
apital  they  were  repulsed ;  nevertheless  they  were  sUU  able  to  keep  the 
■eld ;  and,  being  joined  by  tho  Messenians,  fortified  themselves  in  Mount 
Iihwne  in  Messenia.  Hence  this  revolt  is  sometimes  called  the  third 
Me&senian  war.    After  two  or  three  years  spent  in  a  rain  attempt  to  dia- 
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lodge  l^em  from  tliu  poiitioQ,  die  Lacedasmonians  fooDd  Uiaaaelns 
obliged  to  call  In  the  aasutoiice  of  dieir  alliea,  and  among  the  rest  of  tbe 
AtheDuuiB.V 

§  6.  That'  Sparta  Bhoald  thuB  have  condescended  to  solidt  the  amsU 
ance  of  ber  rival  to  quell  a  domestic  feud,  shows  that  she  mast  hare  fiOeo 
greatly  from  her  former  power  and  station.     During  the  period,  indeed, 
in  which  we  have  traced  the  rise  of  Athens,  Sparta  fiad  been  propoitioo. 
ably  declining.     Of  the  causes  of  this  decline  we  can  only  mentjoo  xme 
of  the  more  prominent     Foremost  among  them  was  the  miectrnduct  «f  bcr 
leaders.     The  misconduct  of  Pansanias,  by  which  the  maritime  gnpremscy 
was  transferred  to  Athens,  has  been  already  related.     His  iniamy  found  i 
counterpart  in  the  infamy  of  Leotycludes,  another  of  her  kings,  and  tte 
conqueror  of  MycaI4 ;  who,  being  employed  in  arranging  tbe  affiin  ol 
Theesaly  after  its  evacuatim  by  the  Persians,  was  convicted  of  takiag 
.bribes  from  the  Persian  king.     The  LacedBmoniaos  committed,  moreDvei^ 
a  great  political  blander  in  the  settlement  of  fiteotia,  whose  afbirs  bid    ; 
been  so  thoroughly  shaken  by  the  Persian  invasion.     Thebes,  conTided    ', 
of  Meditm,  was,  witb  the  concurrence  <tf  Sparta,  degraded  from  her  foraier    , 
rank  and  influence ;  whilst  Ptat^a  and  Tlieepue,  which  atood  opposed  to    , 
the  capital,  were  strengthened,  and  the  latter  repeopled.     Thns  the  influ- 
ence of  Attiens  in  B(eotia  was  promoted,  in  proportion  as  Thebes,  her    ; 
ancieDt  enemy,  was  weakened  and  degraded.    The  aflsirs  irf  the  Fek^>n- 
neeuB  itself  had  been  unfavorable  to  the  Spartans.    They  had  heen  en- 
gaged in  a  harassing  war  with  the  Arcadians,  and  were  also  cfsmpd    ! 
and  menaced  by  the  growing  power  of  Ells.     And  now  all  these  caoMS 
x>f  weakness  were  a^ravated  by  tiie  earthquake,  and  consequent  revolt  cf  | 
tbe  Helots. 

§  7.  It  was  with  great  difBcnIty  that  Cimon  persuaded  his  countrymeD 
to  aeaiat  the  Iiacedffimoniana  in  quelling  this  revolt.  His  power  was  now 
BtHnewbat  waning  before  the  rising  influence  of  Fericlea.  Kotwithsland- 
ing  what  he  had  accomi^ished  at  Tbasos,  it  is  even  sud  that  more  h*d 
been  expected  by  the  Athenians,  and  that  Pericles  actually  accnsed  hini, 
though  witboat  success,  of  having  been  diverted  from  the  conqnest  of 
Macedonia,  by  the  bribes  of  Alexander,  the  king  of  that  country.  CSmoo, 
However,  at  length  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Athenians  to  despatch  him, 
with  a  force  of  four  thousand  boplites,  to  the  asustance  of  the  Lacede- 
monians ;  but  the  ill  snccess  of  this  expedition  still  tlirther  slrongthened  tbe 
hands  <^  his  political  opponents- 

The  aid  of  the  Athenians  had  been  requested  by  the  Lacednmrauans  on 
account  of  their  acknowledged  superiority  in  the  art  of  attacking  fortified 
fdaoes.  As,  however,  CSmon  did  not  succeed  in  dislodging  the  Hel^ 
from  Ithomi,  the  Lacedvmooiana,  probably  from  a  consckrasness  of  their 
own  treachery  m  the  affitir  of  Thasos,  began  to  mspeet  that  the  Atfaoiiaiu 
were  playing  them  folse.     The  condnct  of  the  latter  does  not  aem  tt 
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htre  afibrded  die  least  groand  for  this  aiupicdon,  and  Cimon,  their  general, 
»u  notoriously  attached  to  Sparta.  Yet  the  LacedKHKoiian^,  fearing 
diat  the  Athenians  inleoded  to  joia  the  Helots,  abruptly  dismissed  them. 
Mating  that  they  had  no  loDger  any  occasion  for  their  services ;  althoi^i 
the  other  allies  were  retained,  and  the  siege  of  Ithorn^  still  proceeded. 

iS,  This  rnde  dismissal  gave  great  offence  at  Athene,  and  anDihilated 
for  a  time  the  political  induence  of  Cimon.  The  democratical  party  had 
finn  the  first  opposed  the  expedition;  and  it  afforded  them  a  great 
triomph  to  be  able  to  point  to  Cimon  returning  not  only  unsuccessful  but 
iDMihed.  That  party  was  now  led  by  Pericles.  A  sort  of  hereditaiy 
feud  existed  between  Pericles  and  Cimon;  for  it  was  Xanthippus,  the 
fitfher  of  Perii^es,  who  had  impeached  Miltiades,  the  father  of  Cimon. 
The  character  of  Pericles  was  almost  the  reverec  of  Cimon's.  Although 
the  leader  erf*  the  popular  party,  bia  manners  were  reserved.  He  was  of 
hi^  fiunily,  being  descended  on  his  mother's  side  irom  the  princes  of  Sicy<m 
•nd  the  AlczuRonidie,  whilst  on  his  father's  he  was  connected  vrith  the 
bnuly  of  Peisistratns,  to  which  tyrant  he  is  said  to  have  borne  a  striking 
penmal  Icsemblaoce.  He  appeared  but  little  in  society  or  in  public, 
reserving  himself  for  great  occasions ;  a  conduct  which,  when  he  did  come 
toward,  eobaaced  the  efiect  of  bis  dignified  bearing  and  impressive  elo- 
quGDoe.  His  nulitaiy  talents  were  but  slender,  and  in  fact  in  this  depart- 
nent  he  was  frequently  unsuccesafuL  Bat  his  mind  had  received  the 
hi^est  polish  which  that  period  was  capable  of  giving.  He  constantly 
ooDTetsed  with  Anaxagoras,  Protagoras,  Zeno,  and  other  eminent  philoeo- 
phers.  To  onUory  in  particulw  he  had  devoted  much  attention,  as  an 
indispenssble  instrument  for  swaying  the  public  assemblies  of  Athens ;  and 
be  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  committed  his  speeches  to  writing. 
He  was  not  much  distingnisbed  for  private  liberality ;  but  he  made  amends 
Sx  the  popularity  which  be  lost  in  this  way  by  bis  lavish  distribution  of 
the  public  money.  Such  was  the  man  who  for  a  oonstderable  period  was 
to  adnuDister  the  a&ire  of  Athens. 

}  9.  Pencles  seized  the  occasion  presented  by  the  ill  success  of 
CiiBoii,  both  to  ruin  that  leader  and  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  aristo- 
enlical  par^.  The  latter  object  be  sought  to  accomplish  by  various 
chutes  in  the  Athenian  constitution,  and  particularly  by  an  attack  upon 
the  Areopagus.  That  venerable  and  time-honored  assembly  contained 
the  voy  pith  and  marrow  of  Athenian  aristocracy.  Besides  its  hi^ 
judicial  functions,  it  exercised  a  kind  of  general  censorship  over  the 
e^iiens.  By  the  nature  t^  its  constitution  it  was  composed  of  men 
of  advanced  years,  and  of  high  position  in  the  state.  The  measure  of 
AristddcB,  already  mentioned,  opened  it,  at  least  ostensibly,  even  to  the 
lowest  class  of  citizens;  but  this  innovation,  whidi  was  perhaps  only 
'esgned  to  stave  off  those  more  serious  changes  which  the  rapid  pn^ress 
of  democratical  opinion  seemed  to  threaten,  was  probably  of  little  practical 
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effect.  So  long  as  magistracieH  continued  to  be  elective,  there  can  be  litlla 
doubt  that  the  rich  would  cany  them,  to  the  exduskm  of  the  poor.  A 
fatal  blow  to  arbiocraiical  power  was,  however,  struck  about  this  time  by 
rendering  the  election  to  magistracies  dependent  upon  lot ;  though  it  is 
uncertain  whether  this  measure  was  origuiated  by  Pericles,  "We  are  aleo 
ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  changes  which  he  introduced  into  the 
constitutioQ  and  functions  of  the  Areopagus,  though,  with  r^ard  to  (heir 
result,  it  is  certtuu  that  thej  left  that  august  body  the  mere  shadow  of  b 
former  influence  and  power.  Other  changes  which  accompanied 'ihii 
revolution  —  for  such  it  must  be  called  —  were,  the  institntioti  of  psid 
dicaslfries  or  jury-courta,  and  lie  almost  entire  abrogation  of  the  judicial 
power  of  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred.  As  the  seal  and  symbol  of  these 
momentousinnovations,  Ephialtes,  the  friend  of  Pericles,  caused  the  tablets 
containing  the  laws  of  Solon  to  be  brought  down  from  the  Acropolis  toi 
deposited  in  the  market-place,  as  if  to  signify  that  the  guardianship  of  the 
laws  had  been  transferred  to  the  people. 

§  10.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  iliudamenlal  changes  woe 
effected  witjiout  violent  party  strife.  Even  the  theatre  became  a  vehick 
to  express  the  passions  and  the  principles  of  the  agora.  In  the  drama  of 
the  Enmfttides,  .lEschylus  in  vain  exerted  all  the  powers  of  his  genius  in 
support  of  the  aristocratical  party  and  of  the  tottering  Areopagus ;  his 
exertions  on  this  occasion  resulted  only  in  his  own  fiiglit  from  Atbenf. 
The  same  fate  attended  Cimon  himself.  In  the  heat  of  political  conten- 
don,  recourse  was  had  to  ostracism,  the  safety-valve  of  the  Athenian  consti* 
totion,  and  Gmon  was  condemned  to  a  ten  years'  banishment  Kay, 
party  violence  even  went  the  length  of  assassination.  Ephialtes,  who  bad 
taken  the  lead  in  the  attacks  upon  the  Areopagus,  and  whom  Pericles,  b 
conformity  with  his  policy  and  character,  seems  to  have  put  forward 
throughout  as  the  more  active  and  ostensible  agent,  fell  beneath  the 
dagger  of  a  Boeotian  hired  by  the  conservative  party  to  despatch  him. 
This  event  took  place  after  the  banishment  of  Cimon,  who  waa  guiltless  of 
all  participation  in  so  foul  a  deed. 

S  11.  It  was  from  this  period  that  the  long  administration  of  Periele? 
may  be  properly  said  to  have  commenced.  The  effects  of  his  accession  us 
power  soon  became  visible  in  the  foreign  rehitions  of  Athens,  Pericles 
had  succeeded  to  the  political  principles  of  Themistocles,  and  his  aim  waa 
to  render  Athens  the  leoding  power  of  Greece,  The  Confederacy  of 
Delos  had  already  secured  her  maritime  ascendency ;  Pericles  directed 
his  policy  to  the  extension  of  her  influence  in  Continental  Greece.  The 
insult  offered  by  Sparta  to  Athens  in  dismissing  her  troops  had  highly 
inflamed  the  Athenians  against  that  power,  whose  supporters  at  Alben^ 
were  designated  with  the  contemptuous  name  of  Laeoniten.  Pericles 
and  the  democratic  party  turned  tlie  conjuncture  to  account,  not  only  by 
persuading  the  people  to  renounce  the  Spartan  idliance,  but  to  join  her 
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bitterest  enenu'es.  Argos,  the  ancient  rival  of  Sparta,  cltumed  the  heod- 
tliip  of  Greece  rather  from  the  recollections  of  her  tbroier  mj'tliicAl 
tewini  tluu  from  her  present  material  power.  But  she  had  availed 
ber^elf  of  the  embarrassment  which  the  revolt  of  the  IIcloU  occasioned  to 
SpaiU,ti)  redace  to  subjection  Mjceme,  Tiiyns,  and  some  otlier  neiglibor- 
isg  \owoB.  With  Af^oe  thua  strengthened  Athens  now  formed  a  defen- 
fii'e  alliiuice  against  Sparta,  which  the  Thessalions  were  also  induced  to 
join.  SooD  ailerward^  Athens  still  further  extended  her  influence  in 
Coniinenlal  Greece  bj  an  alliance  with  Megara.  Tliis  step,  which  gave 
ei°m1  offence  both  at  Sparto  and  Corinth,  greatly  increased  the  power  of 
tlie  Alheaions,  oot  only  by  opening  to  them  a  communication  witli  the 
Crii^xan  Gutf,  but  also  by  giving  them  the  key  to  the  posses  of  Mount 
Geraneia,  and  thua  enabling  them  to  arrest  the  progress  of  an  invading 
annj-  from  Peloponnesus  In  order  to  strengthen  Megara  tlie  Athenians 
idapieij  a  contrivance  which  they  aAerwarda  applied  to  tlieir  own  city. 
Ucgunt  was  seated  on  a  hill,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  from  its  port, 
Nisea.  To  prevent  the  communication  between  the  port  and  city  from 
tnog  cat  off,  the  Athenians  caused  them  to  be  connected  together  by  two 
pralkl  lines  of  wall,  and  placed  a  permanent  garrison  of  their  own  in  the 
plue. 

k  12.  Whilst  these  things  were  passing  in  Greece,  the  Athenians  were 
EtiU  actively  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  war  against  Persia.  The  con- 
f«den(e  fleet  was  hovering  about  the  coasts  of  Cyprus  and  Phmnicia ;  and 
(lie  retolt  of  Inaros  (b.  C.  460)  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  carry  the 
■ir  into  Egypt.  Inaroa,  a  Libyan  prince,  and  son  of  Psammetichus,  was 
tsni  on  expelling  the  Persians  from  Egypt  and  obtaining  the  sovereignty 
cf  that  countiy  ;  and  with  this  view  he  solicited  the  assistance  of  the 
Giwks.  The  Athenian  fleet  at  Cyprus,  amounting  to  two  hundred 
Wremes,  accordingly  sailed  to  the  Nile,  and  proceeded  up  that  river  as  far 
»  Merajrfiis.  From  this  city  they  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Persians, 
wbo,  lioweTer,  maintained  themselves  in  a  kind  of  citadel  or  fortilication 
ciUfd  "the  White  Fortress."  The  siege  of  this  fortress  had  already 
bited  four  or  five  years,  when  Artaxerxes  sent  a  large  army,  together 
■ith  a  Phcenician  fleet,  into  Egypt,  under  the  command  of  Megabyzus, 
«Sio  compelled  the  AtheniMis  to  raise  the  siege  and  to  retire  to  an  island 
n  tlie  Nile,  called  Frosopitia,  as  the  Persians  had  prevented  their  further 
p*eat  by  obstructing  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  Here  the  Athenians 
fSntA  a  Icmg  and  heroic  resistance,  till  at  length  Megabyzus,  having 
^trted  one  of  the  channels  which  formed  the  island,  was  enabled  to 
■•laclt  them  by  land.  The  Athenians,  who  had  previously  burnt  their 
^iup^  were  now  obliged  to  capitulate.  The  barbarians  did  not,  how< 
<^r,  ob^rve  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  but  perfidiously  massacred  the 
Atlienians,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  body,  who  succeeded  in  cutting 
dteii  way  through  the  enemy,  and  escaping  to  Cyiene,  and  thenca  to 
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Greece.  Inaros  himself  iras  taken  and  crucified.  Aa  an  a^mratiMi  of 
the  calamity,  a  reinforcement  of  fifty  Athenian  vessels,  whose  craws  itm 
ignorant  of  the  defeat  rf  their  countrTinen,  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
enemy  and  were  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Thus  one  of  the  finest  aimr 
menis  ever  sent  forth  from  Athens  was  aQ  but  annihilated,  and  the  Per- 
sians reg^ned  possesHon  of  the  greater  part  of  Egypt  (b.  c.  455). 

§  13.  It  may  well  exdte  our  astonishment  that,  while  Athens  was  em- 
ploying so  large  an  armament  agfunst  the  Persians,  she  was  still  able  U 
maint^  and  extend  her  power  in  Greece  by  force  of  arms.  CorinOh 
Epidaunis,  and  .^gina  were  watching  her  progKBa  with  jealousy  snj 
awe.  At  the  time  of  the  Megaiian  alliance  no  actual  blow  bad  yet  bna 
struck ;  hut  that  important  accession  to  the  Athenian  power  was  Bpe«dilj 
'  followed  by  open  war.  The  .^^netans,  in  conjunction  with  the  Co- 
rinthians, Epidauriane,  and  other  Felopoanesians,  fitted  oat  a  laige  fleet 
A  battle  ensued  near  the  island  of  .^igina,  in  which  the  Athenians  gained 
a  decisive  victory,  and  entirely  ruined  the  naval  power  of  the  JE^netsus. 
The  Athenians  o^itured  seventy  of  their  ships,  and,  landing  a  large  (one 
upon  tlie  island,  ]aid  siege  to  the  capital 

The  growth  of  the  Athenian  power  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  tat- 
linnance  of  the  revolt  of  the  Helots,  which  was  not  pnt  down  till  the  yew 
B.  C.  455.  This  circumstance  prevented  the  I^cedfemonians  from  op- 
posing the  Athenians  as  they  would  otherwise  probably  have  done.  M 
the  assbtance  afforded  I^  the  allies  to  the  .£g^etans  consisted ofanuMf 
able  detachment  of  three  hundred  men ;  but  the  Corinthians  attempted  lo 
divert  the  Athenians  by  making  an  attack  upon  Megar&  Herrapon 
Myronides  marched  from  Adieus  at  the  head  of  the  boys  and  old  mra, 
and  gave  battle  to  the  enemy  near  Megara.  The  aflair  was  not  very 
decisive,  bnt  the  Corinthians  retired,  leaving  their  adversaiies  masters  of 
the  field.  On  their  return  home,  however,  die  taunts  which  they  encoun- 
tered at  having  been  defeated  by  so  unwarlike  a  force  indted  them  to  by 
their  fortune  once  more.  The  Athenians  agiun  marched  out  to  the  attack, 
and  this  time  gmned  a  dedsive  victory,  rendered  still  more  disaelrous  to 
the  Corinthians  by  a  loi^  body  of  their  troops  having  marched  by  mis- 
take into  an  inclosed  place,  where  Ctey  were  all  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Athenians. 

§  14.  It  was  about  this  time  (b.C.  458-457)  that  the  AtheoiaM 
chiefly  through  the  advice  of  Pericles,  began  to  constnict  the  long  wall 
which  connected  the  Feirteus  and  Pbalerum  with  Athens.  I^ey  wen 
doubtless  suggested  by  the  apprehension  that  the  Lacedemonians,  ihougi 
now  engaged  with  domestic  broils,  would  sooner  or  later  take  part  in  th 
confederacy  which  had  been  ot^auized  ^unst  Atliens.  TIus  giganti 
undertaking  was  in  conformity  with  the  policy  of  Themistocles  for  rendei 
ing  the  maritime  power  of  Athens  wholly  unasstulable ;  but  even  ih 
uagnificent  ideas  of  that  statesman  mi^t  pertuqw  have  deemed  the  wor 
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diimerical  and  eztraTagant  The  wall  from  Ptudenun  waa  tliirty^Te 
iladift,  or  about  four  milea  long,  and  tbat  from  FeinBus  fortj'  stadia,  or 
■boot  four  miles  and  a  half,  in  length.  The  plaa  of  these  walls  waa 
[■ofaablj  taken  from  those  already  erected  at  Megara,  which  had  been 
iwentlj^  tri«d,  and  peritaps  found  to  be  of  good  service  in  the  war  which 
had  taken  place  there.  The  measure  was  violently  opposed  by  the  aristo- 
oadc  party,  bat  without  success. 

{  15.  The  progress  of  Athens  had  now  awakened  the  serious  jealousy 
of  Sparta,  and  though  she  was  still  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Ithom^, 
she  resolyed  on  taking  some  steps  agtuost  the  Athenians.  Under  the 
pretence  of  assisting  the  Dorians,  whose  territoty  had  been  iuToded  by 
Ibe  Phodans,  fifteen  hundred  Spartan  hoplites,  supported  t^  ten  thousand 
■Dies,  were  despatched  into  Doris.  The  mere  f^roach  of  so  large  a  force 
qnedily  e^cted  the  ostensible  object  of  the  expedition,  and  compelled  the 
Fhodana  to  retire.  The  Lacedemonians  now  proceeded  to  effect  their 
mi  desgn,  which  was  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  gaining  such  an 
tucendency  in  Bceotdaas  they  had  gained  in  other  places.  In  conse- 
qncDce  <^  the  part  she  had  played  during  the  Persian  wars,  Thebea 
liad  lost  much  of  her  former  influence  and  power ;  and  the  conduct  of 
%aita  herself  in  the  subsequeut  settlement  of  Greece  had,  as  before 
nlsled,  been  conducive  to  the  same  result.  The  Lacedemonians  seem  to 
ian  BOW  beoome  sensible  of  the  mistake  which  they  had  committed ; 
tad  though  their  general  pohcj  was  adverse  to  the  confederation  of  dties, 
jet  they  were  now  induced  to  adopt  a  different  coarse,  and  to  restore  the 
power  of  Thebes  by  way  of  counterpoise  to  that  of  Athens.  With  this 
view  the  I^cedemonian  troops  were  marched  into  Bceotia,  where  they 
<rere  employed  in  restoring  the  fix-tifications  of  Thebes,  and  m  reducing 
Ibe  Bceotian  cities  to  her  obedience.  The  des^ns  of  Sparta  Were  assisted 
I7  the  trwtoTons  eo-operation  of  some  of  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens. 
That  faction,  finding  itself  foiled  in  its  attempt  to  arrest  the  progress 
tf  the  long  walls,  not  only  invited  the  Lacedemonians  to  assist  them  in 
ttu  attempt,  but  also  to  overthrow  the  democracy  itself.  The  Lacedce- 
monians  listened  to  these  proposals,  and  their  army  look  up  a  position  at 
Tsnagra,  on  the  very  borders  of  Attica.  The .  Athenians,  suspecting  that 
SMQe  treason  was  in  prioress,  now  considered  it  high  time  to  strike  a 
How.  With  such  of  their  troops  as  were  not  engaged  at  .^gina,  together 
with  a  thoosand  Argeians,  and  some  Thessalian  horse,  they  mardied  out 
(0  oppose  the  Lacedemonians  at  Tanagra.  Here  a  bloody  battle  ensued 
(b.C.457),  iu  which  the  Lacedaemonians  gained  the  advantage,  chiefly 
Umx^  the  treacherous  desertion  of  the  'DiessalianB  in  the  very  heat  ot  ' 
im  engagemeuL  I^e  victory  was  not  sufficiently  decisive  to  enable  the 
laeedKmonians  to  invade  Atfica ;  but  it  served  to  secure  them  an  un- 
ndeated  retreat,  aiier  partially  ravaging  the  Megarid,  through  the  passes 
flfdte  Geran^a. 
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II  5  16.  Previoiialy  to  the  engagement,  the  ostnuiced  Cimon,  who  ww 
''  grievously  snapected  c^  being  implicated  in  the  treacherous  oonespoad- 
ence  of  Bome  of  his  party  with  the  Lacedeemoniwis,  presented  himself 
before  the  Athenian  army  as  Boon  as  it  had  crossed  the  border,  and 
earnestly  entreated  permission  to  place  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the 
hoplites.  His  request  being  reiiised,  he  left  hia  armor  with  some  fnendii, 
conjuring  them  to  wipe  out,  by  their  conduct  in  the  field,  the  impulatioa 
under  which  they  labored.  Stung  by  the  unjust  snsindoDs  of  iheir 
countrymen,  and  incited  by  the  exhortations  of  their  beloved  and  banished 
leader,  a  large  band  of  his  most  devoted  followers,  setting  up  bis  annw 
in  their  ranks,  fought  side  by  side  with  desperate  vakv,  as  if  he  Mill 
animated  them  by  his  presence.  A  hundred  of  them  fell  in  the  engs^ 
ment,  and  proved  by  their  c(Hiduct  that,  with  regard  at  least  to  the 
majority  of  Cimon's  party,  they  were  unjustly  suspected  kS  ccdlusion  whh 
die  enemy.  Cimon's  request  had  also  stimulated  Pericles  to  deeds  (^  extra- 
ordinary valor  1  and  thna  both  parties  seemed  to  be  bidding  for  public 
&vor  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  they  formerly  had  done  in  the  bloodless  con- 
tentions of  the  Athenian  assembly.  A  happy  restdt  ttf  this  generom 
emulation  was  that  it  produced  a  great  change  in  public  feeling.  Cimoa's 
ostracism  was  revtAed,  and  the  decree  i<at  that  purpose  was  proposed  bj 
Pericles  himself. 

S  17.  The  healing  of  domestic  faction  gave  a  new  impulse  to  public 
spirit  at  Athens.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  b.  c.  436,  and  cmly  about 
two  months  after  their  defeat  at  Tanagra,  the  Athenians  again  marched 
into  BiBOtia.  The  Bceotians  went  out  to  meet  them  with  a  Dumerow 
army ;  but  in  the  battle  of  CEnophyta,  which  ensued,  the  Athenians 
under  Myronides  gained  a  brilliant  and  decisive  victory,  by  which  Tbebts 
itself,  and  consequently  the  other  Bceotian  towns,  fell  into  th«r  power. 
The  Athenians  now  proceeded  to  reverse  all  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Lacedemonians,  banished  all  the  leaders  who  were 
&vonible  to  Spartan  ascendency,  and  established  a  democratical  fonn 
of  govenmient.  To  these  acquisitions  Phoos  and  Locris  were  sotm 
afterwards  added. 

From  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to  the  Strwts  rf  Thermopylffi  Athenian  in- 
fluence was  now  predominant.  In  the  year  after  the  battle  of  (Eno[^yta 
(b.  c.  455),  the  Athenians  finished  the  building  of  the  long  walls  and 
completed  the  reduction  of  X^oa,  which  became  a  subject  and  tributary 
ally.  Th^  expedition  into  Egypt,  and  its  unfortunate  catastrophe  in  this 
year,  has  been  already  related.  But  notwithstandrng  their  effiirts  and 
reverses  in  that  quarter,  they  were  strong  enough  at  sea  to  scour  the 
coasts  of  Greece,  ti  which  they  gave  a  convincing  pRx£  An  Athenian 
fieet,  under  command  of  Tolmides,  sailed  round  Peloponnesus,  and  in- 
sulted the  LacedtemonioDs  by  burning  their  ports  of  Methon£  aud  Gy- 
thium.    Naupactus,  a  town  of  the  Ozolian  Locriaas  near  the   mouth 
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of  tbe  Gulf  of  Corinth,  was  captured ;  and  in  the  latter  place  Tolmidea 
established  the  Helots  and  Messenians,  who  in  tht  conree  of  this  year  had 
been  aabdued  hj  the  Lacedtemonians,  and  compelled  to  evacuate  It1iom4. 
During  the  course  of  tbe  same  expedition  tlie  islands  of  Zacynthus  and 
Cephallenia  were  gained  over  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  probablj  also 
some  towns  on  the  coast  of  Achaia. 

§  18.  AAer  the  battle  of  Tanagra  tbe  Lacedsmonians  made  for  a 
«bile  DO  further  attempts  to  oppose  its  progress,  and  quietly  beheld  the 
occupation  of  Bosolia  and  Fhocie.  Even  aHer  the  surrender  of  I^iom^ 
they  still  remained  inactive ;  and  three  years  alter  that  event  (n.  c.  452), 
concluded  a  five  years'  truce  with  the  Athenians.  This  truce  was  effected 
through  the  mediation  of  Cimon,  who  was  anxious  that  no  dread  of  hostil- 
ities at  home  should  divert  him  from  resuming  operations  against  the 
Feniiaiu ;  nor  perhaps  was  Pericles  unwilling  that  SO  formidable  a  rival 
should  be  absent  on  foreign  service.  Cimon  sailed  to  Cyprus  with  a  fleet 
of  two  hundred  triremes  belonging  to  the  ecmfedeiacy ;  whence  be  de- 
q«lched  sixty  vessels  to  Egjrpt,  to  as^t  the  rebel  prince  AmyrtieuB,  who 
>dU  held  out  against  the  Pereians  among  the  marshes  of  the  Delta.  But 
tlm  expedition  proved  iktal  to  the  great  Athenian  commander.  With  the 
TeDuinder  of  the  fleet,  Cimon  undertook  the  siege  of  Cidum  in  Cyprus ; 
bat  died  during  the  progress  of  it,  either  from  disease  or  from  the  effects  of 
■  wound.  Tbe  command  now  devolved  on  Anaxicrates ;  who,  being  atmit- 
ened  by  a  want  of  provisions,  raised  the  siege  of  Citium,  and  sailed  for 
Stlimis,  a  town  in  the  swnc  island,  in  order  to  engage  the  Phtenician 
sod  Cilician  fleet.  Here  he  gained  a  complete  victory  both  on  sea  and 
land,  but  was  deterred,  either  by  pestilence  or  famine,  from  the  further 
piwecution  of  the  warj  and,  having  been  rejoiued  by  the  sixty  ships  from 
Egypt,  sailed  home  to  Athens. 

i  19.  AfWr  these  evcots  a  padfication  was  concluded  with  Persia, 
vhkJi  has  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  been  called  "  the  peace  of  Cimon." 
It  Ji  stated  that  by  this  compact  the  Persian  monarch  agreed  not  to  tax 
oriMlest  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  nor  to  send  any 
Ttsjels  of  war  westward  of  Phasetis  in  Lyu'a,  or  within  tbe  Cyanean 
rocks  at  tlie  junction  of  the  Euxine  with  the  Thrscian  Bosporus;  the 
Alheoians  on  their  side  undertaking  to  leave  the  Persians  in  undisturbed 
poi^jession  of  Cyprus  and  Egypt-  Even  if  no  treaty  was  actually  con- 
(hidcd,  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  relations  between  Greece  and 
Penia  at  this  time  must  be  recognized  as  an  historicnl  fact,  and  the  war 
tctweeu  them  considered  as  now  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

!  20.  During  the  progress  of  these  events  the  states  which  formed  the 
Coofcderacy  oC  Delos,  with  the  exception  of  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Samos, 
i»i  gradually  become,  instead  of  the  active  allies  of  Athens,  her  disarmed 
nd  passive  tributaries.  Even  the  custody  of  the  fund  had  been  tran^ 
Ittttd  from  Debs  to  Athens,  but  we  are  unable  to  specify  the  precise 
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tune  Bit  which  this  change  took  place.  This  transfer  marked  the  nbjeo- 
tion  of  the  confederates  as  complete ;  yet  it  is  said  to  have  been  B»d8 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Samiane  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Dekw  vould 
have  been  ao  unsafe  place  for  the  deposit  of  so  large  a  treaeure.  The 
purpose  for  which  the  confederacy  had  been  oiiginallj  oi^anized  di^p- 
peared  with  the  Persian  peace ;  yet  what  may  now  be  called  Imperial 
Athens  continued,  for  her  own  ends,  to  exercise  her  prerogatives  as  head 
of'the  league.  Her  alliances,  aa  we  have  seen,  had  likewise  been  ex- 
tended in  Continental  Greece,  where  they  embraced  Megara,  Btcotia,  Pbo- 
CIS,  Locrifi  ;  together  with  Tnezen  and  Achaia  in  Peloponnesus.  Of  ibe» 
allies  some  were  merely  bound  to  military  service  and  n  confoimitj  of 
foreign  policy,  whilst  others  were  dependent  tributaries.  Of  the  fomer 
kind  were  the  states  just  mentioned,  together  with  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Sa- 
mos  i  whilst  in  the  latter  were  comprehended  all  the  remaining  members 
of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  as  well  as  the  recently  conquered  Mpjo. 
Such  was  the  posillmi  of  Athens  in  the  year  448  b.  c.,  the  period  of  her 
greatest  power  and  prosperity.  From  this. time  her  empire  began  to  de- 
cline ;  whilst  Sparta,  and  other  watchful  and  jealous  enemies,  stood  ever 
ready  to  strike  a  blow. 

§  21.  In  the  following  year  (b.  C.  447)  a  revolution  in  Boeotia  deprived 
Athena  of  her  Bsceodency  in  that  country.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  -m 
altogether  political,  being  founded  in  the  democracies  which  she  bad 
established  in  the  B<sotian  towns  after  the  battle  c£  (Enophyta.  These 
measures  had  not  been  effected  without  producing  a  numerous  and  power- 
fill  class  of  discontented  exiles,  who,  being  joined  by  other  malecoDtents 
&om  Phocis,  Locris,  and  other  places,  succeeded  in  seizing  Orchometius, 
Ohseronea,  and  a  few  more  unimportant  towns  of  Boeotia.  "With  an  orer- 
weening  contempt  t^  their  enemies,  a  small  band  of  one  thousand  Atbe- 
niau  hopUtes,  chiefly  composed  of  youthful  volunteers  belonging  to  tte 
best  Athenian  bmilies,  together  with  a  few  auxiliaries,  mtuxrhed  under 
the  command  of  TiJmides  to  put  down  the  revolt,  in  direct  cppositioa  to 
the  advice  of  Pericles,  who  adjured  them  to  wait  and  collect  a  more  nu- 
merous force.  The  enterprise  proved  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  Tohcides 
succeeded,  indeed,  in  retaking  Clueronea  and  ^rrisoning  it  with  an  Aliie- 
oiau  force ;  but  whilst  his  small  army  was  retiring  from  the  place,  it  was 
surprised  by  the  enemy  and  totally  defeated.  Tolmides  himself  fell  in 
the  engagement,  together  with  many  of  the  hoplites,  whilst  a  still  la^er 
number  were  taken  prisoners.  This  last  circumstance  proved  fatal  to  (he 
interests  of  Athens  in  Bceotia.  In  order  to  recover  these  prisoners,  she 
agreed  to  evacuato  B<eotia,  to  restore  the  exiles,  and  to  permit  the  re* 
establishment  of  the  aristocracies  which  she  had  formerly  overthrown. 
Thus  all  Bceotia,  with  the  exception  of  FlatKa,  ooce  more  stood  t^posed, 
■nd  indeed  doubly  hostile,  to  Athens. 

But  the  Athenian  reverses  did  not  end  here.    The  expulsion  of  the 
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{Hitisang  (^Athena  &om  the  goreminent  of  Fhom  and  Locris,  and  tha 
KTolt  of  EnlMBa  and  Megara,  were  annouDced  in  quick  succession  ;  whibt 
to  down  sH,  the  Spartans,  who  were  now  set  free  to  act  by  the  termina- 
tion of  the  five  yeara'  trace,  were  preparing  to  inrade  Attica  itself.  The 
joaMil  Fleistoanax,  king  of  Sparta,  actually  penetrated,  with  ao  army 
of  LacedEemonifins  and  Pekiponnesion  allies,  as  far  as  the  neighborhood 
of  Elensis ;  and  the  capital  itself,  it  is  said,  was  saved  only  by  Pericles 
luTing  bribed  the  Spartan  monarch,  as  well  as  Cleandrides,  his  adjutant 
ml  monsellor,  to  evacuate  the  country.  The  story  was  at  least  believed 
at  Sparta ;  for  both  Pleisloanaz  and  Cleandrides  were  found  guilty  of 
eorniptim  and  sent  into  banishment. 

i  22.  Feridea  had  been  recalled  by  the  Spartan  invasion  from  an  ez- 
pedoioa  which  he  had  undertaken  for  the  recouquest  of  Eubcea,  and  which 
be  resumed  as  soon  as  the  Spartans  bad  departed  from  Attica.  With  an 
orenrlielmiiig  force  of  fifty  triremes  and  five  thousand  hoplites  he  soon 
HKteeded  in  reducing  the  island  to  obedience,  in  some  parts  of  which  the 
Mowaers  were  expelled  and  their  properties  ^ven  to  Athenian  clcruchs 
ra  coknusls.  But  this  was  the  <»Jy  possession  which  Athens  succeeded 
in  recovering.  Her  empire  on  land  had  vanished  more  speedily  than  it 
bid  been  acquired  ;  whilst  in  the  distance  loomed  the  danger  of  an  exien- 
are  sod  formidable  eonfederacy  against  her,  realized  some  years  after^ 
nris  by  the  Pelopoanesian  war,  and  not  undeservedly  provoked  by  her 
ajjiesaive  schemes  of  conquest  and  empire.  Thus  both  her  present  posi- 
lita  aod  her  fbtare  prospects  were  well  calculated  to  fill  the  Athenians, 
aid  ibeir  leader  Pericles,  with  apprehension  and  alarm ;  and  under  these 
(kUdp  oi  despondency  they  were  induced  to  conclude,  at  the  beginning 
(f  ibe  year  b.  c.  44a,  a  thirty  years'  truce  with  Sparta  and  her  allies,  by 
vhlch  they  consented  to  abandon  all  the  acquisitions  which  they  had  made 
ii  Peloponnesus,  and  to  leave  Megara  to  be  included  among  the  Pelopon- 
■uiaDalfiea  of  Sparta. 
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CHAPl'ER  XXIT. 

IKOU   THE  TBIBTT  TBARS'  TBUCB  TO  THE  WAS  BETWEEK   COEniTB 
AND    CORCTBA. 

(1.  SlKteofPnrtiraiit  Atham.  Thncydides.  ^  3.  Oppaito  PolLdcJViows.  (8.0*™ 
ci>in  of  ThucvdiilKi.  Administralion  of  Pericles.  He  ailonu  Athens.  Bia  Fonip 
Policy.  S  i.  A'thenian  Colnnliation.  Cleruchiie.  Tharil  and  Amphipolis.  f  S.  Xiiun 
ortlie  AthenlRn  Maritime  Empire.  Amount  of  Tribute.  OppreeaioDi.  (  S.  BenJi  of 
SiDuiB.    Redaction  of  the  leland  by  Vericlea. 

S  I.  The  orUlocraticnl  party  at  Athens  had  been  nearly  anniMlated 
by  the  measures  of  Pericles  recorded  in  the  preceding  cbtqtter.  In  onlef 
to  moke  tlie  final  effort  against  the  policy  of  that  slatesniBD,  the  rem- 
nant of  this  party  bad  united  themselves  ander  Thucydides,  the  son  of 
Melesiaa.  Tliucydides — who  jnust  not  be  confounded  with  hia  name- 
sake, the  great  historian —  was  a  relative  of  Cimon's,  to  whose  political 
piinciples  he  succeeded.  In  ability  and  character  he  differed  ccMisidcrably 
from  Cimon.  He  was  not  much  distinguished  as  a  military  man  ;  but  as 
a  atate^mnn  and  orator  he  might  even  bear  some  comparison  with  his 
great  opponent,  Pericles.  Thueydides,  however,  bad  not  the  advantage  of 
being  on  the  popular  side ;  and  bis  manner  of  leading  tlie  opposition  soon 
proved  the  ruin  both  of  himself  and  of  his  party.  The  high  character  and 
great  services  of  Aristeides  and  Cimon,  ihe  coneilialory  manners  of  bodi, 
and  especially  the  affable  and  generous  temper  of  Gmon,  had,  in  spile  of 
Iheir  unpopular  views,  secured  them  considerable  influence.  Iliucydida, 
on  the  contrary,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  by  any  tt 
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tbeae  qnalitieE ;  and  though  the  steps  which  he  took  to  give  his  part^  a 
Btroogcr  org&nizatioD  in  the  ftBBembly  at  first  enabled  him  to  moke  head 
igainet  Pericles,  yet  they  ultimately  proved  the  cause  <rf  his  overthrow. 
Sat  only  were  his  adherents  urged  to  a  more  regular  attendance  in  the 
assembly,  but  they  were  also  instructed  to  take  up  a  separate  and  distinct 
pteitioD  on  the  benches  ;  and  thus,  instead  of  being  mixed  as  before  with 
Ck  general  mass  of  dtiEcns,  they  became  a  regularly  organized  party. 
ThL<  arrangemeot  seemed  at  first  to  lend  them  streogth.  Their  applause 
or  dissent,  being  more  concentrated,  produced  a  greater  effect  At  any 
sudden  Uini  in  a  debate  they  were  in  a  better  position  to  concert  their 
meatures,  and  could  more  readily  put  forward  their  best  speakers  accord- 
iog  to  emergencies.  But  these  advantages  were  counterbalanced  by  still 
psaier  drawbacks.  A  little  knot  of  men,  who  from  a  particular  comer 
rflhe  ecflesia  were  constantly  opposing  the  most  popular  measures,  natU' 
nllj  incurred  a  great  share  of  odium  and  suspicion  ;  but  what  was  still 
irorse,  the  paucity  of  their  nnmbere  —  and  from  their  position  they  could 
tuily  be  counted  —  was  soon  remarked  ;  and  they  then  began  to  &11  into 
anteinpt,  and  were  designated  aa  TAe  Few. 

i  2.  The  points  of  dispute  between  the  two  parties  were  much  the  same 
u  they  had  been  in  the  time  of  Cimon.  Thucydides  and  his  fbllowera 
■ere  for  maintaining  amicable  relations  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  were 
cfipaeed  to  the  mors  popular  notion  of  extending  the  Athenian  dominion 
even  at  tbe  riskof  incurring  the  hostility  of  the  other  Grecian  slates.  They 
were  of  opinion  that  all  their  efibrts  should  be  directed  against  the  com- 
mon  enemy,  the  Persians ;  and  that  tbe  advantages  which  Athens  derived 
&Mn  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  sliould  be  strictly  and  honestly  applied  to 
tbe  purposes  for  which  that  confederacy  had  been  formed.  With  regard 
tti  this  subject  the  administration  of  Pericles  had  produced  a  fresh  point 
of  contention.  The  vast  amount  of  treasure  accumulated  at  Athens  from 
the  tribute  paid  by  the.  allies  was  more  than  sufficient  for  any  opprehended 
■Kocssities  of  defence,  and  Pericles  applied  the  surplus  to  strengthening 
«Dd  beantifjing  the  city.  Thucydides  complained  that,  by  this  misappli- 
cation of  the  common  fund,  Athens  was  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  Greece. 
FeHcles,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that,  so  long  as  he  reserved  suffi- 
deot  lo  guarantee  security  agiunst  the  Persians,  he  was  perfectly  at  lib- 
erty to  apply  the  surplus  to  Athenian  purposes.  This  argument  is  the 
argument  of  the  strongest,  fuid,  if  valid  in  this  case,  might  at  any  time  be 
■pplied  to  justify  the  grossest  abuses  of  power.  The  best  that  we  can  say 
in  &vm'  of  the  Athenians  is,  that,  if  they  were  strong  enough  to  commit 
llus  injustice,  they  were  also  enlightened  enough  to  apply  the  proceeds 
in  producing  woi^  of  art  that  have  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
llie  worid.  Other  conquerors  have  often  contented  themselves  with  earry- 
E^off  the  works  of  others  ;  the  Athenians  had  genius  enough  to  produce 
1^  own.     Bat  we  can  hardly  justify  the  means  by  pointing  to  the  result. 
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I  3.  From  the  opposition  of  ThucyiUdes,  Pericles  wm  relensed  bj 
OBtracism ;  though  by  which  partj  such  a.  step  was  proposed  cannot  In 
determined.     Thucydides  went  into  baniehinent     This  event,  which  prok- 
ably  took  place  about  two  yeim  ai\er  the  inclusion  of  the  Tfairly  YeatV 
Truce,  cwnpleteiy  broke  up  the  arUlocratical  party  i  and  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life  Fericles  enjoyed  tbe  sole  direction  of  aifairs.     His  vievs  were 
of  the  most  lofty  kind.    Athena  was  to  become  the  capital  of  GrwCT,  the 
centre  of  .art  and  refioement,  and  at  tlie  same  time  of  those  democratical 
theories  which  formed  the  heau  idial  of  the  Athenian  notions  of  gtiveni- 
ment     In  her  external  appearance  the  city  was  to  be  rendered  worthr  of 
the  high  position  to  which  she  aspired,  by  the  beauty  and  splendor  (rf  her 
public  buildings,  by  her  works  of  art  in  sculpture,  architecture,  aiid  pain^ 
ing,  and  by  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  her  religious  fescirals.    All 
these  objects  Athens  was  enabled  to  attain  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  through  the  genius  and  energy  of  her  citizens  and  the  Tast  resoorces 
at  her  command.     No  state  has  ever  exhibited  so  much  in teUectnal  ac- 
tivity and  so  great  a  progress  in  art  as  was  displayed  by  Athens  in  tba 
period  which  elapsed  between  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce  and  the  breaking 
ont  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     But  of  the  lilet^are  of  this  period,  as  veil 
aa  of  the  great  woiis  of  art  produced  in  it,  an  account  is  given  b  another 
place,"  and  it  will  suffice  to  menticm  briefly  here  the  more  important 
Btnictures  with  which  Athens  was  adorned,  during  the  administration  it 
Pericles.     On  the  Acropolis  rose  the  magnificent  temple  of  Athena,  called 
the  Parthenon,  built  from  the  plans  of  Ictinus  and  Callicrates,  but  under 
the  direction  of  Pheidias,  who  adorned  it  with  the  moet  heautitul  sculp- 
tures, and  especiidly  with  a  colossal  statue  of  Athena  in  ivory,  forty-^crea 
feet  in  height.     At  the  same  time  a  theatre  designed  for  musical  peHbnn- 
ances,  called  tbe  Odeum,  was  erected  at  the  southeastern  foot  of  the 
Acropolis.     Both  these  structures  appear  to  have  beeu  llnbhed  by  437  b.  C> 
Somewhat  later  were  erected  the  Piupyliea,  or  magnificent  entrance  lo 
the  Acrop<^,  at  the  western  end.     Besides  these  vast  works,  others  were 
commenced  which  were  interrupted  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian wnr,  OS  the  reconstruction  of  the  Erechtheum,  or  ancient  temple  of 
Athena  Polias ;  the  building  of  a  great  temple  of  Demeter,  at  Eleusi^  for 
the  celebration  of  tbe  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  another  of  Athena  at  Suuium, 
and  one  of  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus.     Besides   these  ornamental  works, 
Pericles  undertook  others  of  a  more  useful  kind.     In  order  lo  render  the 
conununicatiou  between  Athens  and  Peineus  still  more  secure,  be  con- 
Btrueted  a  third  long  wall,  between  the  two  already  built,  running  parallel 
to,  and  at  a  short  distance  from,  the  one  which  united  the  city  to  Peineus. 
At  the  same  time  Peirsus  iteelf  was  improved  and  beautified,  and  a  neff 
dock  and  arsenal  constructed,  said  to  have  cost  one  tfaoosand  talents.    IIm 

«  5m  beknr,  Chip.  XXXIV.,  XXXT. 
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*bole  cost  of  these  improTemenlg  was  estimated  at  three  thousand  talents, 
or  oboQt  £  732,000  (nearly  $  3,170,000). 

Id  this  pan  of  his  plana  Ferictes  may  be  stud  to  have  been  endrely 
MKcessfiiL  The  beautiful  worics  nlucb  arose  under  his  superintendence 
otablisbed  die  empire  of  Athenian  taste,  not  only  for  bis  ovi'n  time  but  for 
ill  succeeding  ages.  But  the  other  and  more  substantial  part  of  his  proj- 
ects—  the  establishment  of  tbe  material  empire  of  Athens,  of  which  these 
1(0(^3  vere  to  be  but  the  type  and  ornament — was  founded  on  a  miscal- 
enluion  of  the  physical  strength  and  resources  of  his  country ;  and  aAer 
iQTolving  Athens,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  in  a  long  series  of  snffer- 
iug  and  misfortune,  ended  at  last  in  her  degradation  and  ruin. 

$  L  Colonization,  for  which  the  genius  and  inclination  of  the  Athenians 
had  always  been  suited,  was  another  and  safer  method  adopted  by  Pericles 
for  extending  the  Influence  and  empire  of  Athens.  The  settlements  made 
under  liis  auspices  were  of  two  kinds,  Clervckia,*  and  regular  colonies. 
The  former  mode  was  exclusively  Athenian.  It  consisted  in  the  allot- 
ment of  land  in  conquered  or  subject  countries  to  certain  bodies  of  Athe- 
nians, who  continued  to  ret^  all  their  original  rights  of  dtizenship.  This 
aicomstance,  as  well  as  (be  convenience  of  entering  upon  land  already  in  a 
ftate  of  cultivation,  instead  of  having  to  reclaim  it  &om  the  rude  condition 
of  nature,  seems  to  have  rendered  soch  a  mode  of  settlement  much  pre- 
ferred by  the  Athenians.  The  eariiest  instance  wluch  we  find  of  it  is  in 
the  year  B.  c.  506,  when  four  thousand  Athenians  entered  upon  the 
dom^ns  of  the  Chalcidian  knights.  But  it  was  under  Pericles  that  this 
sptem  was  most  extensively  adopted.  During  his  administration  one 
tboosand  Athenian  citizens  were  settled  in  tbe  Thracian  Chersonese,  five 
hundred  in  Naxoe,  and  two  hundred  and  My  in  Andros.  His  expeditions 
in  ibis  purpose  even  extended  into  the  Euxine.  From  Sinop^,  on  Ibe 
shores  of  that  sea,  he  expelled  the  despot  Time^laus  and  bis  party,  whoso 
estates  were  confiacsled,  and  assigned  for  tbe  maintenance  of  six  hundred 
Athenian  citizens.  Tbe  islands  of  Letnnoe,  Imbios,  and  Scyros,  as  well 
M  a  large  tract  in  the  North  of  Eubcca,  were  also  completdy  occupied  by 
Athenian  proprietors. 

The  moat  important  colonies  settled  by  Fericles  were  those  of  Thurii  and 
Amphipolis.  Since  the  destruction  of  Sybaris  by  the  Crotoniates,  in  b.  c> 
509,  the  former  inhabitants  had  lived  dispersed  in  the  alining  terri- 
t»y  along  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  They  had  in  vain  requested  Sparta  to 
RcvloniEe  them,  and  now  applied  to  Pericles,  who  granted  their  request. 
hi  B.  c.  443  he  sent  out  a  colony  to  found  Thuiii,  near  the  site  of  the 
tarieat  Sybaris.  But  though  established  under  the  auspices  of  Athens, 
'Dinrii  can  hardly  be  considered  an  Athenian  colony,  since  it  conlained 
■eOlen  from  almost  all  parts  of  Greece.     Among  those  who  joined  thia 
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colony  were  the  historian  Herodotus  and  the  orator  Ljeias.  The  colcnj 
of  Amphipolii^  was  founded  some  years  later  (b.  c.  437),  under  the  caadnct  i 
of  Agnon.  But  here  aUo  the  proportioD  of  Alheniao  settlers  was  emaU. 
Amphipolis  was  in  fuet  only  a  new  name  for  Ennea  Hodoi,  to  colonize 
which  place  the  Athenians,  as  before  related,  had  already  made  some 
unsuccessful  attempts.  They  now  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  ground 
against  the  Edonians,  and  Amphipolis  became  an  bapiniuit  Atheniui 
dependency  with  reference  to  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  /f 

§  5.  Such  were  the  schemes  of  Pericles  for  promoting  the  empire  of 
Atliens.  That  empire,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Tnioe, 
had  again  become  eicluaively  maritime.  Yet  even  among  tlie  subjecta 
and  allies  united  with  Athens  by  the  Confedemcy  of  Delos,  her  sway  ws9 
borne  with  growing  discontent.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  thb  dissatiflac- 
tion  was  the  amount  of  the  tribute  exacted  by  the  Athenians,  as  well  it 
their  misapplication  of  the  funds.  During  the  administration  of  Pericles, 
the  rate  of  contribution  was  raised  upwards  of  thirty  per  cent,  alibongli 
the  purpose  for  which  the  tribute  was  originally  levied  had  almost  entirely 
ceased.  In  the  time  of  Aristeides  and  Cimon,  when  an  active  war  waa  n^ 
Tying  on  against  the  Persians,  the  sum  annually  collected  amounted  to  four 
hundred  and  sixty  talents.  In  the  time  of  Pericl^,  although  that  war  bid 
been  brought  to  a  close  by  what  has  been  called  the  peace  of  Cimon,  and 
though  the  only  armament  still  maintained  for  the  ostensible  purposes  al 
the  confederacy  was  a  tleet  of  sixty  triremes,  which  cruised  in  the  ^gMD, 
the  tribute  had  nevertheless  increaseil  to  the  annual  sum  of  six  huDdred 
talents.  The  importance  of  this  tribute  to  the  Athenians  may  be  eMJ- 
mated  from  the  fact  that  it  formed  considerably  more  than  half  of  their 
whole  revenue ;  for  their  income  from  other  sources  amounted  only  t^fonr 
hundretl  talents.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  Greece  was  not  even  yet 
wholly  secure  from  another  Persian  invasion ;  and  that  Athens  waa  there- 
fore justified  in  continuing  to  collect  the  tribute,  out  of  which,  it  must  in 
justice  to  Pericles  be  admitted,  a  large  sum  had  been  laid  by,  amouolii^, 
when  the  Peloponnesian  war  broke  out,  to  six  thousand  talents.  But  thnt 
there  was  no  longer  much  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Persians  is 
shown  by  subsequent  events ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  Pericles  saved  a 
large  sum,  yet  he  had  spent  much  in  decorating  Athens ;  and  the  surplus 
waa  ultimately  applied,  not  for  the  purposes  of  the  league,  but  in  defend- 
ing Athens  from  enemies  which  her  aggressive  policy  had  provoked. 

But  the  tribute  was  not  the  only  grievance  of  which  the  allies  had  to 
compliun.  Of  all  the  members  of  the  Confederacy  of  Deloe,  the  i^lflnds 
of  Chios,  Samos,  and  Lesbos  were  the  only  stales  which  now  held  the 
footing  of  independent  allies  j  that  is,  they  alone  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  ships  and  fortifications,  and  were  only  called  upon  to  furnish  raili- 
taiy  and  naval  aid  when  required.  The  other  members  of  tlie  lei^e, 
some  of  them  indeed  with  their  own  consent,  had  be^i  deprived  of  their 
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narj  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  tributaries.  The  deliberative  sjikod 
fi)r  discuseiag  tuid  conducting  the  afiiura  of  the  league  had  been  discoa- 
tiniied,  probably  from  the  time  nhen  the  treasury  was  removed  from 
Delm  to  Athens;  whilst  the  Hellenolamite  had  been  converted  into  ft 
board  consisting  solely  of  Athenians.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the 
weming  independence  of  the  three  isltuids  just  mentioned,  the  Athe- 
nians were  in  fact  the  sole  arbiters  of  the  affairs  of  the  league,  and 
the  sole  administrators  of  the  fund.  Another  grievance  was  the  trans- 
ference to  Athens  of  all  lawsuits,  at  least  of  ail  pubhc  suits ;  for  on 
tliis  subject  we  are  unable  to  draw  the  line  distinctly.  In  criminal 
cues,  at  all  events,  the  allies  seem  to  have  been  deprived  of  the 
power  to  inflict  capital  punbhment.  It  caa  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
even  private  suits  in  which  an  Athenian  was  concerned  were  referred 
to  Athens.  la  some  casea,  it  is  true,  the  allies  may  have  derived 
benefit  from  a  trial  before  the  Athenian  people,  as  the  dicasteries  were 
Iben  constituted ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  practice  can  only  be  regarded  as 
a  means  and  a  badge  of  their  subjection.  Besides  all  these  causes  of 
complaint,  the  allies  had  often  to  endure  the  oppressions  and  exactitma 
of  Athenian  officers  both  military  and  naval,  as  well  as  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  Athenian  dUzeoa  settled  among  them. 

Many  of  these  abuses  had  no  doubt  arisen  before  the  time  of  Pericles ; 
bai  the  excuse  for  them  had  at  all  events  ceased  to  exist  with  the  death  c^ 
Cunon  and  the  extinction  of  the  Persian  war.  To  expect  that  the  Ath^ 
■nuts  should  have  voluntarily  relinquished  the  advantages  derived  from 
Ibem  might  be  to  demand  too  much  of  human  nature,  especially  as  society 
ns  then  constituted;  and  the  Athenians  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  did  not 
ibtue  their  power  to  a  greater  extent  than  many  other  nations  both  in 
indent  and  modem  times.  With  this  ai^ument  for  their  exculpation  we 
must  rest  content;  for  it  is  the  only  one.  They  were  neither  better  nor 
voTx  than  other  people.  The  allurement,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  a 
splendid  one.  By  means  of  the  league  Athens  had  become  the  mistress 
(/many  scattered  cities,  formerly  her  equals;  and  the  term  of  (&<;xif  over 
tlitm  was  applied  to  her  not  only  by  her  enemies,  but  adopted  in  her 
orerweening  confidence  and  pride  by  herself. 

$  6.  The  principal  event  in  the  external  history  of  Athens  daring  the 
period  comprised  in  the  present  chapter  was  the  subjugation  of  the  island 
of  Samos,  th(!  most  important  of  the  th:^  islands  which  still  retained  their 
independence.  In  b.  c.  440,  the  Milesians,  who  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Samians  in  a  war  respecting  the  possession  of  Prien^,  lodged  a  formal 
tomplaint  in  Athens  against  the  Samians ;  and  it  was  seconded  by  a  party 
in  Samos  itself,  nlio  were  adverse  to  the  oligarchical  form  of  govern- 
nent  established  tliere.  As  the  Samians  refused  to  submit  to  the  arbi' 
iTUioa  of  the  Athenians,  the  latter  resolved  to  rednce  them  to  obe- 
Seace  by  force ;  and  for  that  purpose  despatched  an  armament  of  forty 
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ships  to  Samos,  under  the  command  of  Pericles,  who  established  a  demo- 
cratical  form  of  goremment  in  the  island,  and  carried  away  bostagti 
belonging  to  the  first  Samian  &milies,  whom  he  deposited  in  the  i^le  of 
LemnoB.  But  no  sooner  had  Pericles  departed  than  some  of  the  oligw- 
chical  party,  supported  by  Fbsulhnes,  satrap  of  Sardis,  passed  over  b  the 
night-time  to  Samos,  overpowered  the  small  Athenian  garrison  which  had 
been  left  by  Pericles,  and  abolished  the  democracy.  They  then  proceeded 
to  Lemnos,  and,  having  regained  possession  of  the  hostages,  proclaimed  an 
open  revolt  sgainat  Athens,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  Bywintinm. 

When  these  tidings  reached  Athens  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes  imme- 
diately sailed  tor  Samos.  Pericles  was  again  one  of  the  ten  liralfgi  oi 
generals  in  command  of  the  expedition,  and  among  his  colleagues  was  ; 
Sophocles,  the  tragic  poet  After  several  engagements  between  the  hostile  i 
fleets,  the  Samiona  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  sea  and  take  refuge  in  j 
their  city,  which,  afkr  enduring  a  siege  of  nine  months,  was  forced  to  ' 
capitulate.  i 

The  Samians  were  compelled  te  raze  their  fortifications,  to  sarreudei  ' 
their  fleet,  to  give  hostages  for  their  future  conduct,  and  to  paj  tba 
expenses  of  the  war,  amounting  to  one  thousand  talents.  The  Byzantin»  | 
submitted  at  the  some  time.  During  these  operations,  it  was  a  point  i& 
puted  among  the  states  opposed  to  Athens  whether  the  Samians  should  be  ' 
assbted  in  their  revolt ;  a  question  decided  in  the  negative,  chiefly  throng  '■ 
the  influence  of  the  Corinthians,  who  maintained  the  right  of  every  eon-  I 
federaty  to  punish  its  refractoiy  membera, 

The  triumphs  and  the  power  of  Athens  were  no  doubt  regarded  with    j 
fear  and  jealousy  by  her  rivals ;  but  the  conquest  of  Samos  was  not  fol-    j 
lowed  by  any  open  manifestation  of  hostility.     A  general  impression  boT-    ' 
ever  prevailed,  that  sooner  or  later  a  war  must  ensue;  but  men  looked 
forwards  to  it  with  fear  and  trembling,  from  a  conviction  of  the  inleraedne 
character  which  it  must  necessarily  assume.     It  was  a  boltow  peaee, 
which  the  most  trifling  events  might  disturb.     The  train  was  already  hiid; 
and  an  apparently  unimportant  event,  which  occured  in  b.  c.  435  in  s 
remote  comer  of  Greece,  kindled  the  spark  which  was  to  produce  the 
conflagration.    This  was  the  quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  vhich 
will  be  detuled  in  the  following  tjiapter. 
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The  Prcfirlaft  at  tbs  AcropoUi,  ntiani. 
CHAPTER    XXV. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  FBL0P0MHE3IAK  WAB. 

1 1.  Qurret  bfltwMQ  Carinlli  and  Corcfra.  \  1.  Corcjnean  Embua;  to  Athens.  IN 
dAm  of  tba  AttaenluM.  4  S.  They  tend  a  Fleet  to  Corcps.  Kaval  EngHgement*. 
DtfaX  of  the  CoriQthiaiiB.  f  4.  Bevoltor  Potidiea.  t  5.  CoDgreu  of  the  PeJoponawui 
Alfiw  (t  Sputa.  The  Sputaiu  decide  for  War.  i  8.  Sscoad  Congresa.  The  Alliea 
naolTe  npoD  War.  f  I.  The  LacedomoDiaoa  reqah^  the  AtlieBiiiiu  to  expel  Perlclea. 
f  8.  Attack*  apon  Feiioles,  Aape^a,  and  ADaxagora*.  ImprUoDioent  and  Death  of 
Phridiaa.  f  9.  Further  BeqalBltJODt  of  the  Lac«dienioDian9.  Rejected  by  the  Athe- 
niwn.  t  10.  The  Thebana  aurpriae  Platiea.  t  H-  The  Athenluu  prepare  for  War. 
Portents,  f  13.  Forcea  of  the  Lacedamoaiana  and  Atheniana.  ^  18,  The  Felapon 
nerian  Aimj  aiaemblea  at  the  lelhiaas  of  Corinth. 

S  1.  On  the  coast  of  IIlTria,  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Dorazzo,  the 
CorcjTseans  hod  founded  the  cil/  of  Epidamnus.  Corcyra  (now  Corfu) 
vae  itaelf  a  colony  (rf*  Corinth ;  and,  though  long  at  enmity  with  ita  molher 
oHiDtry,  was  forced,  according  to  the  time-hallowed  custom  of  the  Greeks 
in  such  matters,  to  select  the  founder  or  oekist  •  of  Epidamnus  from  the 
Corinthians.  Accordingly  Corinth  became  the  metropoUs  of  Epidamnus 
also.  At  the  dme  of  which  we  speak,  the  Epidamnians  were  hard  pressed 
by  the  Illyrians,  led  by  some  oligarchical  exiles  of  their  own  city,  whom 
(hey  had  expeUed  in  consequence  of  a  domestic  sedition.  In  their  distress 
ihey  applied  to  Corcyra  for  assistance ;  which  the  Corcyneana,  being  prin- 
dpally  ooimected  with  the  Epidamnian  oligarchy,  refused.  The  Kpidam- 
mans,  after  consulting  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  then  sought  help  from  the 
CiHinthiana,  who  undertook  to  assist  them,  and  organized  an  expedition 
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for  that  purpose,  conaisting  partly  of  new  settlers,  and  partly  of  a  militu^ 
force.  The  Corcyneana  higlily  resented  this  interference,  proceeded  to 
restore  the  Epidamnian  oligarchB,  aod  with  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  Uockaded 
the  toicn  and  its  new  Corinthian  garrison.  Heranpon  tlie  Corinlhiau 
fitted  out  a,  still  stronger  expedition,  for  which  they  collected  both  ships 
and  money  from  their  allies.  The  Corcyrceana,  having  made  a  iruitlen 
attempt  to  persuade  tlie  Corinthians  to  refer  the  m^ter  to  arbiiratioo, 
prepared  to  meet  the  blow.  Their  fleet,  the  best  in  Greece  after  that  of 
Athens,  completely  defeated  the  Corinthians  off  Cape  Actium ;  and  oa 
the  same  day  Epidamnua  surrendered  to  their  blockading  gqnadran 
(B.  C.  435). 

§  2.  Deeply  humbled  by  this  defeat,  the  Corinthians  spent  the  two  fbl. 
lowing  years  in  active  preparations  for  retrieving  it.  They  got  ready 
ninety  well-manned  ships  of  their  own ;  and  by  active  exertions  among 
their  allien,  they  were  in  a  condition,  in  the  third  year  after  their  di^gran^ 
to  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  Bfly  sail.  The  CorcjrwM, 
who  hod  not  enrolled  themselves  either  in  the  Lacedtemonian  or  Atheniu 
alliance,  and  therefore  stood  alone,  were  greatly  alarmed  at  these  prepan- 
tions.  They  now  resolved  to  remedy  this  defldeocyj  and  as  Cminth  ' 
belonged  to  the  Lacedemonian  alliance,  the  CorcyTKana  had  no  optuw, 
and  were  obliged  to  apply  to  Athena.  Ambaseadors  were  accoidingty 
despatched  to  that  city,  who,  being  introduced  into  the  assembly,  taieaj- 
ored  to  set  in  a  striking  light  the  great  accession  of  naval  power  whid 
the  Athenians  would  derive  from  an  alliance  with  the  Corcyrsans.  ITie 
Corinthians,  who  had  also  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens,  replied  to  the  ai^ 
Dients  of  the  CorejTfean  envoys,  appealing  to  the  terms  of  the  Hirty 
Tears'  Truce,  and  reminding  the  Athenians  that  it  was  through  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Corintliians  that  the  Feloponnesian  allies  hsd  not 
assisted  the  Samions  in  their  late  revolt.  The  opinions  of  the  Alheniaa 
assembly  were  much  divided  on  the  subject ;  but  the  views  of  Pericles  and 
other  speakers  at  length  prevailed.  They  urged  that,  whatever  course 
might  now  be  taken,  war  could  not  ultimately  be  avoided ;  and  that  there- 
fore the  more  prudent  course  was  to  avail  themselves  of  the  increase  of 
strength  offered  by  the  Corcyrcean  alliance,  rather  than  to  be  at  last  driven 
to  undertake  the  war  at  a  comparative  disadvantage.  To  avoid,  however, 
an  open  infi-ingement  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce,  a  middle  course  was 
adopted.  It  was  resolved  to  conclude  only  a  defensive  alliance  with  Cor- 
cyra ;  that  is,  to  defend  the  Corcyncana  in  ease  their  territories  were 
actually  invaded  by  the  Corinthians,  but  beyond  that  not  to  lend  them  any 
active  assistance. 

§  S.  By  entering  upon  this  merely  defensive  alliance  the  Athenians 
also  hoped  to  stand  aloof  and  see  the  Corinthian  and  Corcynean  fleets 
mutually  destroy  one  another;  and  it  was  probably  in  accordance  with 
this  policy  that  only  a  small  squadron  of  teu  triremes,  under  the  comnaiid 
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of  Lacediemoniua  the  son  of  Cimon,  was  despatched  to  the  a.ssUtance  of 
the  CorcyneaDs.  The  Corinthian  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail  took 
op  its  station  at  Cape  Cheimerium  on  the  coast  of  Epeirus  ;  where  the 
Corinthians  estabhshed  a  naval  camp,  and  siimmoned  to  their  assistance 
(he  friendly  Epeirot  tribes.  The  Gorcynean  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
tail,  together  with  ten  Athenian  ships,  was  stationed  at  one  of  the  adjoin- 
ing islands  called  Sybota.  A  battle  speedily  ensued,  which,  for  the  num* 
ber  of  ships  engaged,  was  the  greatest  yet  fought  between  fleets  entirely 
Gredan.  Neither  side,  however,  had  yet  adopted  the  Athenian  tactics. 
They  bad  no  conception  of  tliat  mode  of  attack  in  which  the  ship  itself,  bj 
the  method  of  handling  it,  became  a  more  important  instrument  than  the 
crew  by  which  it  was  manned.  Their  only  idea  of  a  naval  engagement 
iras  to  lay  the  ships  alongside  one  another,  and  to  leave  the  hoplites  on 
deck  to  decide  the  combat  after  the  fashion  of  a  land  fight  At  first  Lace- 
dnaonins,  ia  accordance  with  his  instructions,  took  no  part  in  the  battle, 
thoagh  he  afforded  all  the  ossbtance  he  could  to  the  Corcyr^aos  by  nia- 
ucnvring  as  if  he  were  preparing  to  engage.  After  a  hard-fought  day, 
victory  finally  declared  in  &vor  of  the  Corinthians.  The  Athenians  now 
slwidoned  their  neutrality,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  save  the  flying 
C<«cyncans  from  their  pursuers.  This  acUou  look  place  early  in  the 
nwming ;  and  the  Corinthians,  after  returning  to  the  spot  where  it  bad 
been  fought,  in  order  to  pick  up  their  own  dead  and  wounded,  prepared  to 
renew  the  attack  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  effect  a  landing  at  Corcyra. 
The  Coreyneans  made  the  best  preparations  they  could  to  receive  them, 
ud  the  Athenians,  who  were  now  within  the  strict  letter  of  their  instruo. 
tiMs,  determined  to  give  their  new  allies  all  the  assistance  in  their  power. 
Tbe  war  pte»a  had  been  sounded,  and  the  Corinthian  line  was  in  full  ad- 
nnce,  when  suddenly  it  tacked  and  stood  away  to  the  coast  of  Epeirus. 
This  unexpected  retreat  was  caused  by  the  appearance  of  twenty  Athe- 
niaii  vessels  in  the  distance,  which  the  Corinthians  believed  to  bo  the 
Mliineed  gnard  of  a  still  larger  fleet  But  though  this  was  not  the  case, 
the  succor  proved  sufficient  to  deter  the  Corinthians  from  any  further 
bcsiilities.  Drawing  up  their  ships  along  the  const  of  £|>cirus,  they  sent 
1  few  men  in  a  small  boat  to  remonstrate  with  the  Athenians  for  having 
TioLued  the  truce  ;  and  finding  from  the  pariry  that  the  Athenians  did  not 
DKin  to  undertake  offensive  operations  ngninst  them,  tlicv  ^niletl  hotne- 
"inli  with  their  whole  fleet,  after  erecting  a  trophy  at  Sybota.  On 
iwching  Corinth  eight  hundred  of  their  prisoners  wore  sold  as  slaves ; 
lot  the  remaining  two  hundred  and  fifty,  many  of  u-liom  belonged  to  the 
Em  liunilies  in  Corcyra,  though  detiuned  in  custixly,  were  treated  with 
peculiar  kindness,  in  the  hope  that  thvy  would  eventually  eslablbh  in 
that  island  a  party  favorable  to  Corinth.  These  events  took  place  in  the 
Tfat  B.  c.  432. 
j  4.  The  Corinthians  were  naturally  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  AtLens, 
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and  it  IS  not  surprising  ttiat  they  should  have  w&tched  for  an  opportaoitj 
of  revenge.  Tlii«  was  soon  afforded  tbem  b;^  the  enmity  of  the  Macedch 
nitm  prince  Perdiccoa  towarda  the  Athenians.  Offended  with  the  Athe- 
nians for  having  received  into  their  alliance  his  two  brothers  Philip  and 
Derdas,  with  whom  he  was  at  open  variance,  Ferdiccae  exerted  all  liij 
efforts  to  injure  Athens.  He  incited  her  tributaries  among  the  Chalddi- 
ans  and  Botticeana  to  revolt,  including  Potidsa,  a  town  seated  co  the  isth- 
mus of  Fallen^.  Fotidtea,  though  now  a  tributary  of  Athena,  was  origi- 
nally a  colony  of  the  Corinthians,  towards  whom  it  still  owed  a  son  of 
metropolitan  allegiance,  and  received  from  them  certun  annual  magigtialea 
called  Epidemiuip.*  Aware  of  the  hostile  feeling  entertained  at  CorinQi 
i^ainst  the  Athenians,  Perdiccaa  not  only  sent  envoys  to  that  dty  to  caa> 
•  cert  measures  for  a  revolt  of  Fotidtea,  but  also  to  Sparta  to  induce  the 
Peloponnesitui  league  to  declare  war  against  Athens. 

The  Atheniana  were  not  ignorant  of  these  proceedings.  They  wen 
about  fo  despatch  an  armament  in  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  designed  to  act 
against  Perdiccaa  ;  and  they  now  directed  the  commander  of  this  arma- 
ment to  require  the  Potidseana  to  level  iheii  walls  on  the  side  of  the  town 
towards  the  sea,  to  diamiss  their  Corinthian  magistrates,  and  to  give  hoe- 
tages,  aa  a  pledge  of  their  future  fidelity.  Thereupon  the  Fotideins 
openly  raised  tlie  standard  of  revolt,  in  the  summer  apparently  of  b.  c 
482.  Instead  of  immediately  blockading  Foddeea,  the  Athenian  fled 
vraated  six  weeks  in  the  siege  of  Therma,  during  which  interval  ihe 
Corinthians  were  enabled  to  throw  a  reinforcement  o(  two  thousand  troops 
into  Fotidea.  Thereupon  a  second  armament  was  despatched  from 
Athena,  and  joined  the  former  one,  which  was  now  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Pydna  on  the  Macedonian  coast  But  as  the  town  promised  to  hold 
out  for  some  time,  and  as  the  necessity  for  attacking  Potidsea  seemed 
preasing,  an  accommodation  was  patched  up  with  Perdiccaa,  and  the 
whole  Athenian  force  marched  over-land  against  Potidea.  Aristeus,  the 
Corinthian  general,  was  waiting  to  receive  them  near  Olynthas,  and  a 
battle  ensued  in  which  the  Athenians  were  victorious.  The  CorinthiaDs 
ultimately  succeeded  in  effecting  tiieir  retreat  to  Potidiea;  and  the  Athe- 
nians, after  receiving  a  further  reinforcement,  completely  blo<^aded  the 
town,  both  by  sea  and  land, 

§  5.  Meanwhile  the  Lacediemonians,  urged  on  all  sides  by  the  com- 
plaints of  their  allies,  summoned  a  general  meeting  of  the  Peloponne^^iai 
confederacy  at  Sptirta.  Besides  the  Corinthians  other  members  of  it  ha< 
heavy  grievancea  to  allege  against  Athens.  Foremost  among  these  wen 
the  Megarians,  who  complained  that  their  commerce  had  been  ruined  b] 

*  la  gome  or  the  Grecian  statn,  the  execotire  magistrates  bora  the  title  oT  Demlsif 
(iliuovpyaL^  The  Epidenunr^  irere  gorarnon  sent  by  the  metropolia  to  manage  th 
afiUn  of  the  eokmy.  —  Ed. 
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>  recent  decree  of  the  Athenians,  which  ezcladed  tbem  from  CTery  [wrt 
within  the  Athenian  jurisdiction.  The  pretexts  for  this  severe  measure 
were,  that  the  Megarians  had  harbored  runaway  Athenian  slaves,  and  had 
cnltivated  pieces  of  unappropriated  and  consectated  land  upon  the  borders. 
These  reasons  seem  frivolous ;  and  the  real  cause  of  the  decree  must  no 
donbt  be  ascribed  to  the  hatred  which  the  Athenians  entertained  towards 
K^ara,  since  her  revolt  from  them  fourteen  years  before.  JCgina  was 
another,  though  aot  an  open,  accuser.  No  deputy  from  that  island  actually 
appeared  at  the  congress  ;  but  the  .^Iginetans  loudly  complained,  through 
the  mouths  of  others,  that  Athens  withheld  fhxn  them  the  independence 
to  which  they  were  entitled. 

The  assembly  having  been  convened,  the  deputies  irom  the  rariotis 
allied  dties  addressed  it  in  turn,  the  Corinthian  envoy  reserving  himself 
for  the  hat.  He  depicted  m  glowing  language  the  ambition,  the  enler- 
prise,  and  the  perseverance  of  Athens,  which  be  contrasted  with  the  over- 
cantiooa  and  inactive  policy  of  Sparta.  Addressing  himself  to  the  Spar- 
tans, be  ezcltumed:  "The  Athenians  are  naturally  mnovators,  prompt 
both  in  deciding  and  in  acting ;  whilst  you  only  think  of  keeping  what 
jon  have  got,  and  do  even  less  than  what  positive  necessity  requires. 
meg  are  bold  beyond  their  means,  venturesome  beyond  their  judgment, 
sanguine  even  in  desperate  reverses ;  you  do  even  less  than  you  are  able 
to  peifbnn,  dbtmst  your  own  conclusions,  and  when  in  difficulties  fall  into 
utter  despair.  They  never  hang  back,  you  never  advance ;  they  tove  to 
serre  abroad,  you  seem  chained  at  home ;  they  believe  that  every  new 
movement  will  procure  them  fresh  advantage,  you  fancy  that  every  new 
step  will  endanger  what  you  already  possess."  And  after  telling  them 
Eome  more  home-truths,  he  conclnded  with  a  threat,  that,  if  they  still  de- 
layed to  perform  their  dn^  towards  their  confederates,  the  Corinthians 
would  forthwith  seek  some  other  alliance. 

An  Athenian  ambassador,  charged  with  some  other  business,  was  then 
reading  at  Sparta ;  and  when  the  Corinthian  envoy  had  concluded  his 
address,  he  rose  to  reply  to  it  After  denying  the  right  of  Sparta  to  in- 
terfere in  a  dispute  between  Corinth  and  Athens,  he  entered  into  a  gen- 
eral vindication  of  the  Athenian  policy.  He  contended  that  empire  liad 
Dot  been  sought  by  Athens,  but  thrust  upon  her,  and  that  she  could  not 
abdicate  it  without  endangering  her  very  existence.  He  alluded  lo  the 
eminent  services  rendered  by  Athens  to  all  Greece  during  the  Persian 
irar ;  maintained  that  her  empire  was  the  nalnra]  result  of  her  conduct  in 
that  conjuncture,  and  denied  that  it  had  been  exercised  with  more  severity 
Hon  was  necessary,  or  than  would  have  been  used  by  any  other  Grecian 
power,  including  Sparta  herself.  He  concluded  by  calling  upon  the  Lace- 
dzmonians  to  pause  before  taking  a  step  which  would  be  irretrievable, 
Hid  to  compose  all  present  differences  by  an  amicable  arbitration ;  declar- 
JB^  that,  should  Sparta  begin  the  war,  Athena  was  prepared  to  resist  her. 
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as  he  now  called  tbose  gods  to  witness  wbo  had  been  invoked  to  oki- 
tify  the  truce. 

After  these  speeches  had  been  delivered,  all  strangeiB,  inclndmg  Ibe 
FeloponDeaiap  allies,  were  ordered  to  withdraw  from  the  asMmblj,  and 
the  LacedtemoniaQS  tbeo  proceeded  to  decide  among  themselTes  the  qiie»- 
tion  of  peace  or  war.  In  this  debate  the  Spartan  king  Archidamaa  spoke 
strongly  in  favor  of  peac« ;  but  the  ephor  Stheneltudas,  who  presided 
upon  this  occasion  in  the  assemblj,  called  upon  hig  countrymen,  in  ■  Ehoit 
and  vigorous  speech,  to  declare  iromediate  war  ag^nst  Atliens.  The  Spar- 
tan assembly  was  accustomed  to  vote  by  acclamation,  and,  on  the  que.'tioa 
being  put,  the  vote  for  war  decidedly  prednninated.  But  in  order  to 
remove  all  doubts  upon  so  important  a  subject,  Stbenelaj'daa,  contrary  to 
the  nsual  practice,  ordered  the  assembly  to  divide,  when  a  vast  majority 
declared  themselves  for  war. 

5  6.  Before  their  resdution  was  publicly  announced,  the  LacedseniMu- 
ans,  with  their  characteristic  caution,  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
upon  the  subject.  The  god  having  promised  them  his  aid,  and  assured 
them  of  success,  provided  they  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  it,  anoilier 
ooDgress  of  the  allies  was  summoned  at  Sparta.  Id  this,  as  in  the  fonoH 
one,  the  Corinthians  took  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  debate.  Tbe 
majority  of  the  congress  decided  for  war,  thus  binding  the  whole  Felopon- 
nesian  confederacy  to  the  same  policy.  This  important  resolution  Tt^ 
adopted  towards  the  close  of  b.  c.  432,  or  eariy  in  the  following  year,  j  ] 

§  7.  Previously  to  an  open  declaradon  of  war,  the  Laccdsmoniuis  seU 
geveral  requisitions  to  Athens,  intended  apparently  to  justify  the  step  tbej 
were  about  to  take  against  her,  in  case  she  refused  to  comply  with  their 
demands.  The  first  of  these  requisitions  seems  to  have  been  a  poUlicd 
manoBUTre,  aimed  against  Pericles,  their  most  constant  and  powerful 
eaemy  in  the  Athenian  assembly.  Pericles,  as  we  have  sud,  belonged  In 
the  AlcmKonidse ;  a  family  regarded  as  having  incurred  an  inexpiable 
taint  through  the  sacrilege  committed  nearly  two  centuries  before  by  their 
ancestor  Megacles,  in  causing  the  adherents  of  Cylon  to  be  slaughtered  at 
the  altar  of  the  Eumenides,  whither  they  had  fled  for  refuge.*  The 
Locedcemonians,  in  now  demandiag  that  Athcn-i  should  expel  from  her 
borders  this  "abomination,"!  hardly  expected  that  she  would  consent  to 
the  banishment  of  her  greiU  statesman  ;  but  they  at  ail  eveots  gave  his 
opponents  in  the  assembly  an  opportunity  to  declaim  against  him,  and  to 
fix  upon  liim  the  odium  of  being,  in  part  at  least,  the  catise  of  the  im- 
pending war. 

S  8.  For  Pericles,  despite  his  influence  and  power,  had  still  many  bitter 
and  active  enemies,  who  not  long  befbre  had  indirectly  assailed  him 

*  8m  above,  p.  8S. 

t  Ti  Syos  tXaiftiv,  to  (ipel  Ikt  acamed  Oiiiig.    Thncyd.  — EtK 
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through  his  private  ctmnectioDg,  and  even  endeavored  to  wound  his  honor 
b^  a  charge  of  peculation.  His  mistress  Aspasia  belonged  to  that  class  of 
wnnen  whun  the  Greeks  called  Hetara,  literally  "  female  compantom,"  ot, 
u  we  ahoaM  designate  them,  courtesans.*  Afanj  of  these  women  were 
distinguished,  not  only  for  their  beauty,  but  also  for  their  wit  and  accom- 
p&hments,  and  in  this  respect  formed  a  atrikiug  contrast  to  the  generaU^ 
of  Athenian  ladies ;  who,  being  destined  to  a  life  of  privacy  and  seclusion, 
did  not  receive  the  benefit  of  much  mental  culture.  Pericles,  atler  divor- 
dng  a  wife  with  whom  he  had  lived  unhappily,  took  Aspasia  to  his  house, 
aod  dwelt  with  her  till  his  death  on  terms  of  the  greatest  affection.  Their 
inthnacy  with  Anasagoras,  the  celebrated  Ionic  philosopher,  was  made  a 
handle  for  wounding  Pericles  in  his  teoderest  relations.  Paganiam,  not- 
withstanding ite  license,  was,  with  surprising  inconsistency,  ct^iabte  of  pro- 
ducing bigots  :  and  even  at  Athena  the  man  who  ventured  to  dispute  the 
existence  of  a  hondred  gods  with  morals  and  passions  B(»newhat  worse 
than  those  of  ordinaiy  human  natnre,  did  so  at  die  risk  of  his  life. 
Anaxagoras  was  indicted  fbr  impiel?.  Aspasia  was  included  in  the  same 
charge,  and  dragged  before  die  dicastery  by  the  ixtmic  poet  Hermippua. 
Anaiagoras  prudently  fled  from  Athens,  and  tiius  probably  avoided  a  fate 
wMch  in  consequence  of  a  similar  accusation  afterwards  overtook  Socrates. 
Pericles  himself  pleaded  the  cause  of  Aspasia.  He  was  indeed  indirectly 
implicated  in  the  indictment ;  but  he  felt  no  concern  except  for  bis 
faelored  Aspasia,  imd  on  this  occasion  the  cold  and  somewhat  haughty 
statesman,  whom  the  most  violent  storms  of  the  assembly  oould  not 
deprive  of  his  self-possess icri,  was  for  once  seen  to  weep.  His  appeal  to 
the  dicastery  was  successful,  but  another  trial  still  awaited  him.  An 
bdictment  was  preferred  against  his  friend,  the  great  sculptor  Pheidias,  for 
embezzlement  of  die  gold  intended  to  adorn  the  celebrated  ivory  statue  of 
Athena;  and,  according  to  some,  Pericles  himself  was  included  in  the 
diarge  of  peculation.  Whether  Pericles  was  ever  actually  tried  on  this 
acoisation  is  uncertain ;  but  at  all  events,  if  he  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
thai  he  was  honorably  acquitted.  The  gold  employed  in  the  statue  had 
been  fixed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  eould  be  detached  and  weighed,  and 
Pericles  challenged  his  accusers  to  the  proof.  But  Pheidias  did  not 
escape  so  forlunalely.  There  were  other  cireum stances  which  rendered 
bim  wipopular,  and  amongst  them  the  &ct  tliat  he  had  introduced  por- 

*  It  )•  not  any  to  deflue  preeiMljr  (be  position  of  AApa^la.  She  dul  not  bekvig  to  ths 
eotuiKD  cIbh  of  Urlara,  «inc«  ahe  lived,  in  all  renpectit,  u  the  wife  of  Pericles.  Aa  the 
!»■»  It  Ihal  lime  reyerely  proliibiled  the  inlennarrioge  of  «.  iMiaa  witli  a  foreign  woman, 
theoffjprii^  of  tneh  a  anion  were,  of  coo rse,  in  lome  sense  iilegitinmte.  In  the  cnaeof 
Ptrieks  aad  Af piuia,  the  rehition  wiu  Hnulogoni  to  Cha  left-lianUed  nurringes  of  modern 
froea.  The  fact  that  Aspasia  stood  at  the  head  of  Athenian  society,  and  Ihat  her  liouw 
WB  rejoned  lo  by  iiot  only  the  most  eminent  men  of  her  limes,  but  by  many  of  the  mort 
ntpcctable  Altienian  iadies,  shows  that  ihe  was  not  regarded  b^  ber  coatempofaries  a*  tlu 
tinrew  of  Pericles.  —  Ed. 
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ti^ta  both  of  himself  and  Peridea  in  the  scalptureB  which  adorned  Ha 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Pheidias  died  in  prison  before  the  day  of  trial  i 
and  some  even  whispered  that  he  had  been  poiaoncd  by  the  enemies  of 
Periclea,  in  order  to  increase  die  suspicions  which  attached  to  the  Jailer. 
Another  report,  equally  absurd  and  unfounded,  was  that  Pericles,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  impending  accusation,  kindled  the  Peloponncaian  war. 

But  although  these  proceedings  proved  that  Pericles  had  many  Utter 
enemies  at  Athens,  still  the  majority  of  the  Athenians  were  in  his  favof, 
and  were  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  him  on  account  of  the  absurd  and 
obsolete  charge  which  the  Lacedeemonians  now  thought  fit  to  bring  aghast 
him.  They  retorted  that  the  Spartans  themselves  had  some  accounts  to 
settle  on  the  score  of  sacrilege,  and  required  them  to  dear  themselres 
from  having  violated  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  at  Cape  Tamarus  by 
dragging  away  and  slaying  the  Helots  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  u 
well  as  from  their  impiety  in  starving  to  death  the  regent  Pausaoias  in 
the  temple  of  Athena  Chalcioecus. 

S  9.  Having  failed  in  this  requisition,  the  Lacedsmonians  brou^ 
forward  others  more  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand.  They  demanded 
that  the  Athenians  should  withdraw  their  troops  from  Potidtea,  reatore 
the  independence  of  .^^no,  and  repeal  their  decree  against  the  Megarians. 
On  the  last  of  these  demands  they  laid  particular  stress,  and  intimated  that 
war  might  be  avoided  by  a  compliance  with  it  But  this  was  rejected,  as 
well  as  the  others.  The  Lacediemonians  then  sent  their  nltimatniD. 
They  declared  that  they  wished  for  peace,  and  that  it  would  not  be  intei^ 
rupted  if  the  Athenians  consented  to  recc^ize  the  independence  of  the 
other  Grecian  states. 

This  requisition,  so  different  from  and  so  much  more  general  than  the 
preceding  demands,  showed  clearly  enough  that  the  Lacedtenumians  were 
resolved  upon  war.  The  character  of  thb  requisition  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  had  been  adopted  as  a  sort  of  manifesto  in  order  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  Greece  in  favor  of  the  Peloponneaian  league,  which  now  pro- 
fessed to  stand  forwards  as  the  champion  of  its  hberties.  That  this  was 
the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  Athenian  assembly  may  be  inferred  from  the 
debate  that  ensued,  in  which  the  principal  topic  was  the  Megariau  decree, 
ani  the  possibiUty  of  still  avoiding  a  war  by  its  repeal.  On  tliis  point  a 
warm  discussion  took  place.  A  majority  of  the  assembly  seemed  still 
inclined  for  peace.  But  Pericles,  in  a  speech  of  surpassing  eloquence  and 
power,  again  contended  that  no  concessions  could  ultimately  avert  a  war, 
and,  aflcr  passing  in  review  the  comparative  forces  of  Athens  and  her 
opponents,  conduded  by  persuading  the  Athenians  to  return  for  answer, 
that  they  were  ready  to  give  satisfitclion  respecting  any  matter  which 
properly  concerned  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce,  and  that  they  would  forbear 
from  commencing  hostilities ;  but  that  at  the  same  time  they  were  pre< 
pared  to  repel  force  by  force.    This  answer  was  accordingly  adopted. 
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thx^b  not  withont  much  relacluoce,  and  commuiucated  to  the  SparUui 
eoToyg. 

i  10.  B«fbre  atj  Hctml  declamtioD  of  wiir,  asd  wtiUst  bolh  parties 
stood  ia  soapeose,  lioetiliiiee  were  begun  in  tbe  spring  <^  s.  c.  431  b^  a 
ti«idier«u8  attack  of  ibe  Thebana  upon  Platoa.  Tliough  BoBotisna  bj 
descent,  the  PlalKsns  did  not  Itelong  to  the  BoeoUan  league ;  but,  as  we 
liave  eeen,  had  long  be^i  in  alltaace  with  the  Athenians,  and  enjoyed 
in  Bome  def;ree  a  communion  of  th«r  civil  rights.  Hence  they  were 
n^anled  with  hatred  and  jealousj  by  the  Thebona,  which  sentiments  were 
also  shared  by  a  small  oligarchical  faction  in  Flalsa  itself  The  state  of 
i&irs  in  Greece  seemed  bvontble  for  striking  a  secret  and  unexpected 
Uow.  Naucleides,  the  head  of  the  oligarchical  taction  at  Plateea,  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  the  Tliebans,  and  it  was  agreed  to  surprise 
the  town  at  a  time  when  the  citizens  were  off  their  guard.  During  a 
religions  festival,  and  in  a  taiaj  night,  a  body  <tf  more  than  three  hun- 
dred Thebans  presented  themselves  before  one  of  the  gales  of  Flat^ea, 
and  were  admitted  by  Naucleides  and  his  partisans.  The  latter  wished 
to  conduct  the  Thebans  at  once  to  the  houses  of  their  chief  poUticat 
opponents,  in  order  tliat  they  might  be  secured  or  made  away  with. 
The  Thebans,  however,  hesitated  to  commit  so  gross  a  piece  of  vio- 
lence. They  expected  to  be  reinforced  the  next  day  by  the  larger 
part  o!  the  Theban  army,  when  they  should  be  able  to  dictate  their 
own  terms  without  having  recourse  to  the  invidious  act  which  had  been 
proposed  to  tbenu  They  accordingly  took  up  a  position  in  the  agora,  or 
iBsiket-plaee,  and  directed  their  herald  to  summon  all  the  inhabitants 
vbox  political  views  coincided  with  their  own,  to  come  and  j<nd  their 
mtks.  The  first  feeling  of  the  Flata»ns  was  one  of  surprise  and  alarm 
oo  being  roused  from  their  sleep  with  the  astounding  intelligence  that 
their  ancient  enemies  were  in  possession  of  their  town.  But  when  tbe 
email  number  of  the  Thebans  began  to  be  ascertained,  they  took  heart, 
established  communications  with  one  another  by  breaking  tltrough  the 
vbIJ^  of  their  houses,  and,  having  barricaded  the  streets  with  wagons,  fell 
opon  the  enemy  a  little  before  daybreak.  Tlie  Thebans  farmed  in  close 
order,  and  defended  themselves  as  well  as  they  conld.  But  they  were 
cihaiwietl  by  their  midnight  march  through  a  soaking  rainj  they  were 
atuc(|Dainted  wiih  (he  narrow,  crooked  streets  of  the  town,  now  choked 
wkh  mm!  and  obstructed  by  barricades ;  whilst  the  women  hurling  the 
iSa  fnwi  the  housetops,  with  loud  yells  and  execrations,  completed  their 
coafiiaion  and  dismay.  A  very  few  succeeded  in  escaping  over  the  walls. 
Tbe  great  m^ority,  mistaking  the  iblding-doors  of  a  large  granary  for  the 
dly  gates,  rushed  in  and  were  made  prisoners.  The  march  of  the  rein- 
ibnxment  bad  been  delayed  by  the  rwin,  which  bad  rendered  the  river 
Awpas  scarcely  fordable ;  and  when  they  at  last  arrived,  they  found  all 
tW  countrymen  either  slain  or  captured. 

The  Thebans  without  the  walls  now  proceeded  to  lay  hands  on  all  the 
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persona  and  property  they  could  find,  as  pledges  for  the  reEtoration  of  die 
prisoners.  Hereupon  the  Flatoans  despatched  a  herald  to  remonstrate 
aguDst  this  flagrant  breach  of  the  existing  peace,  promiBing  at  the  sane 
time,  that,  if  they  retired,  the  prisoners  should  be  given  up,  but  if  not,  that 
they  would  be  immediately  put  to  death.  The  Thebans  vithdrew  on  this 
understanding.  But  no  sooner  were  they  gone  than  the  FUtteans,  instead 
of  observing  the  conditions,  removed  all  their  movable  property  &«Hn  the 
country  into  the  town,  and  then  massacred  all  the  prisoners,  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

§11.  At  the  first  eotrance  of  the  Thebans  into  Flatiea  a  messenger  had 
been  despatched  to  Athens  with  the  ne?^  and  a  second  one  afler  their 
capture.  The  Athenians  immediately  sent  a  herald  to  eaj<»n  the  Plalsans 
to  take  no  steps  without  their  concurrence;  bnt  he  arrived  loo  late,  and 
the  prisoners  were  already  slain.  So  striking  aa  incident  as  this  attempt 
«i  the  part  of  the  Thebans  could  not  fiul  to  produce  an  immediate  ww, 
and  the  Athenians  concerted  their  measures  accordin^y.  They  imme- 
diately issued  orders  for  seizing  all  Bmotiang  who  might  happen  1o  be  m 
Attica,  placed  an  Athenian  garrison  in  Platcea,  and  removed  thence  afl 
the  women  and  other  inhabitants  incapable  of  taking  a  part  in  ila  defence. 
War  was  now  fairly  kindled.  All  Greece  looked  on  in  suspense  as  its  two 
leading  cities  were  about  to  engage  in  a  strife  of  which  no  man  could  fore- 
see the  end  ;  but  the  yonth,  with  which  both  Athens  and  Feloponnef  us  then 
abounded,  having  had  no  experience  in  the  bitter  calamities  of  war,  rushed 
into  it  with  ardor.  Every  city,  nay,  almost  every  individual,  seemed 
desirous  of  taking  a  part  in  it;  most  of  them,  however,  from  a  feeling 
of  hatred  against  Athens,  and  with  a  desire  either  of  avoiding  or 
of  heing  relieved  from  her  yoke.  The  predictifms  of  soothsayers  sad 
oracles  were  heard  on  all  aides,  whilst  natural  port«ils  were  eagerfy 
inquired  after  and  interpreted.  A  recent  earthquake  in  Delos,  which  had 
never  before  experienced  such  a  calamity,  seemed  to  foreshadow  the 
approaching  struggle,  and  to  form  a  fitting  introduction  to  a  period  which 
was  to  he  marked,  not  only  by  the  usual  horrors  of  war,  bnt  by  the  calami- 
ties of  earthquakes,  drought,  famine,  and  pestilence. 

S  1 2.  The  nature  of  the  preparations  and  the  amount  of  forces  tm  both 
«des  were  well  calculated  to  excite  these  apprehensiMis,  On  the  fide 
of  Sparta  was  ranged  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  —  except  Argos  and 
Achaia, —  together  with  the  Megarians,  Bmotians,  Phocians,  Opmitian  Ib- 
erians, Ambraciot^,  Leucadians,  and  Anactorians.  The  force  collected  from 
thcpe  tribes  consisted  chiefly  of  hopliles,  or  heavy-armed  foot«oldieis ;  but 
Sccotia,  Fhocis,  and  Locris  also  supplied  some  excellent  cavalry.  A  good 
navy  was  the  great  deflciency  on  the  side  of  the  Peloponnesians,  thocgh 
Corinth  and  several  other  cities  furnished  ships,  Tel,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Dorian  cities  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  they  hoped  to  coltect  a  fleet  of 
five  hundred  Iriremes ;  and  they  even  designed  to  apply  to  the  Fwaan 
king,  and  thus  bring  a  Phccntdan  fleet  again  to  act  against  Ath«aB. 
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The  allies  of  Athens,  with  the  exception  of  the  Thessalians,  Acama- 
nians,  Messeniaiu  at  Naupactus,  and  FlaUeam,  were  all  insular,  and  con- 
EiBted  of  the  Chians,  Lesbians,  Corcjrsana,  and  Zacjnthians,  and  shortly 
afterwards  of  the  GephaUeniana.  To  these  must  be  added  her  tributaiy 
towns  m  the  coast  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  together  with  all  the  isl- 
tods  north  of  Crete,  eicept  Melos  and  Thera.  The  resources  at  Athens 
immediately  available  were  very  great.  They  consisted  of  300  triremes 
ready  for  active  service,  1,300  cavalry,  1,600  bowmen,  and  29,000  boplites, 
lor  [he  most  part  Athenian  citizens.  Of  these,  13,000  formed  the  flower 
d  the  army,  whilst  the  rest  were  employed  in  garrison  duty  in  Athena 
■od  (he  porta,  and  in  the  defence  of  the  long  walls.  In  the  treasury  of 
the  Acropolis  was  the  large  sum  of  6,000  talents,  or  about  £  1,400,000 
sterling,  in  coined  silver.  This  reserve  had  at  one  time  amounted  to 
9,700  talents,  bnl  had  been  reduced  to  the  sum  stated  by  the  architectural 
improvements  in  Athens,  and  by  the  siege  of  Potidtea.  The  plate  and 
votive  offerings  in  the  temples,  available  in  case  of  urgent  need,  were 
othnated  al  nearly  1,000  talents  of  silver.  Besides  these  resoorces, 
iLbens  had  also  the  annual  tribute  of  her  subjects. 

J  13.  Sudi  were  the  forces  of  the  two  contending  cities.  Immediately 
ifter  the  attempted  surprise  of  Pbt^Ba,  the  Lacedemonians  issued  orders 
to  ihcir  allies  to  send  two  thirds  of  their  disposable  troops  at  once  to  the 
iethmos  of  Corinth,  where  they  were  to  assemble  by  a  day  named,  for  the 
paipoae  of  invading  Attica.  At  the  appointed  time,  the  Spartan  king 
Archidamus,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition,  reviewed  the  assem- 
bled host,  and  addressed  a  few  words  of  advice  and  exhortation  to  the 
principal  ofReers.  Archidumus  still  cherished  hopes  that  the  Atheniaos 
wMild  yield,  when  they  saw  the  hostile  army  ready  to  enter  Attica,  and 
Kcordingly  he  sent  forwards  Melesippus  to  announce  the  impending 
innsioa.  But,  at  the  instance  of  Pericles,  the  assembly  had  adopted  a 
nsohition  to  receive  neither  envoy  nor  herald;  and  Melesippus  was 
cKnied  back  without  having  been  permitted  to  enter  the  city.  As  he 
parted  from  bis  escort  at  the  Attic  border,  he  conld  not  help  exclaiming 
■  This  day  will  be  the  begitming  of  many  calamities  to  the  Greeks." 


B<ut  of  the  taiitoriin  ThocjdidM. 
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The  Puthenon,  reatored. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 


f  1.  The  PflloponDeninns  invnile  Attica.  ^  2.  ACIietilKii  naval  Exp«dllions  to  Pelnpotine«QS 
Mid  Locri).  4  ^  The  Atheniiiu  Invade  th«  Msgorid.  4  <-  Second  Invuion  or  Attica. 
Plague  at  Athens.  (6.  Unpopalarily  of  Pericles.  He  is  nccnied  of  Malvermition.  (  «. 
Eia  domestic  Misforlanes.  Death.  Chnracter.  S  T.  The  LncedaiiDooians  ravage  AtticA. 
Tlieir  naval  Operation!,  i  8.  Surrender  of  Polidrea.  t  ».  The  Ijcediennmians  benega 
FUtsa.  1 10.  pBTtofthe  Garrison  escape.  4  11.  Surrender  of  tlie  Towd.  Tiial  and 
Eiecution  of  the  GarrisoD. 

S  1.  Archidamcs  had  entered  upon  the  war  with  reluctance,  and  he 
now  proseculcd  it  without  vigor.  He  still  clung  to  the  idea  that  the 
Athenians  would  ultlmalely  incline  to  pence,  and  he  did  all  he  could  to 
promote  so  desirable  a  ksuIl  The  enormous  force  which  he  wus  lending 
against  tliem  wa*,  indeed,  well  calcuUited  (o  test  their  firmness.  It  con- 
Bisted,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  of  60,000  men,  whilst  some 
writers  raise  the  number  to  100,000 ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
imimated  with  a  bitter  hatred  of  Athens,  and  with  a  lively  desire  of 
revenge.  Archidamus,  having  lingered  as  long  as  he  could  at  the  Isthmus, 
marched  slowly  forwards  al\er  the  return  of  Melesippus,  and,  taking  a 
drcuitous  road,  crossed  the  Attic  border.  Having  wasted  several  days  in 
an  unsuccessful  attack  u[>on  the  frontier  fortress  of  CEno^,  and  not  having 
received,  as  he  expected,  any  message  from  the  Athenians,  he  proceeded 
towards  Eleusis  and  the  Thriasian  pitun,  where  he  arriTed  about  th« 
middle  of  June  in  b.  c>  431. 
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Ueauwhile,  Bericlea  had  inetructed  the  inhabitants  of  Atlica  to  secure 
dienuelves  aad  timt  property  within  the  walls  of  Athens.  Tliey  obeyed 
his  injunctions  with  reluctance,  for  the  Attic  population  had  from  tha 
eitrliedt  timea  been  Btrongly  attached  to  a  rural  lile.  But  the  circumstances 
admitled  of  no  fdteniative.  From  all  quarter  they  miglit  be  seen  hurry- 
ing towards  Ae  capital  with  their  fiuniliea  and  goods;  whilst  the  cattle 
were  for  the  most  part  conveyed  to  Euboea,  or  some  other  of  the  adjoining 
islands  Every  vacant  spot  in  the  city  or  in  Peineus,  even  those  which 
belonged  to  the  temples,  were  occupied  by  the  encampments  of  the  fu^< 
lives.  The  Acropolis,  indeed,  was  preserved  from  this  profane  invasion ; 
but  the  ground  immediately  under  it,  called  the  Pelasfficon,  which,  in  obe- 
dience to  an  ani^ent  oracle,  had  hitherto  been  suffered  to  remain  un- 
occupied, was  now  brought  into  use.  The  towers  and  recesses  of  the  city 
trails  were  converted  into  dwellings,  whilst  huts,  tents,  and  even  casks 
were  placed  under  the  long  walls  to  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Archidamus,  aAer  ravaging  the  fertile  Thriasian  plain,  in  which  he 
was  but  feebly  opposed  by  a  body  of  Athenian  cavalry,  proceeded  to 
Athamie,  one  of  the  largest  and  must  flourishing  of  the  Attic  boroughs, 
Mtuated  only  about  seven  miles  from  Athens.  Here  he  encamped  on  a 
rising  ground  within  sight  of  the  metropolis,  and  began  to  lay  waste  the 
conntry  around,  expecting  probably  by  that  means  to  provoke  the  Athe- 
nians to  bottle.  But  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  The  Athenians,  indeed, 
and  especially  the  Adianiians  now  within  the  walls,  who  had  contributed 
DO  fewer  than  three  thousand  hoplites  to  the  army,  were  excited  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  exasperation  at  beholding  their  houses,  their  ripening 
enqis,  their  fruitful  vineyards  and  orchards,  destroyed  before  their  very 
ejcs.  Ldttle  groups  might  be  seen  gathered  together  in  the  streets  angrily 
discussing  the  question  of  an  attack,  quoting  oracles  and  prophecies  which 
assured  them  of  success,  and  indignantly  denouncing  Pericles  as  a  trdtor 
and  a  coward  for  nc*  leading  them  out  to  battle.  Among  the  leaders  of 
these  attacks  upon  Pericles,  Cleon,  the  future  demagogue,  now  first  rising 
into  public  notice,  was  conspicuous.  It  required  all  the  firmness  of 
Pericles  lo  stem  the  torrent  of  public  indignation.  He  had  resolved  not 
to  venture  an  engagement  in  the  opeu  field,  and  steadily  refused,  in 
the  present  exdted  slate  of  the  public  mind,  to  call  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  in  which,  no  doubt,  some  desperate  resolution  would  have 
been  adopted.  In  order,  however,  to  divert  in  some  degree  the 
popular  clamor,  he  permitted  the  Athenian  and  Thessahan  cavalry  to 
make  sallies  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  the  plundering  parties  of  the 
enemy,  and  of  protecting  as  much  as  possible  the  lands  adjacent  to  the 

§  2.  But  whilst  Pericles  thus  abandoned  the  Attic  territory  to  the  ene- 
my, be  was  taking  active  measures  to  retaliate  (m  the  Peloponnesus  itself 
the  sufierings  inflicted  on  the  Athenians.     For  this  purpose  an  Atheuiaa 
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fleet  of  one  hundred  triremes,  Btrengthened  by  fifty  Coroynean  ships,  ta 
well  as  by  some  from  the  other  allies,  sailed  round  Peloponnesus,  and, 
disembarking  troops  at  various  poinia,  caused  considerable  damage.  This 
expedition  penetrated  as  &r  northwards  as  the  coast  of  Acamiutia,  where 
the  Corinthian  settlement  of  Sollium  and  the  town  of  Asta/nis  were  taken, 
whilst  the  island  of  CephaUenia,  which  voluntarily  submitted,  was  enrolled 
among  the  allies  of  Athens. 

Meanwhile  a  smaller  fleet  of  thirty  triremes  had  been  despatched  to  Iho 
coast  of  Locris,  where  the  towns  of  Thronium  and  Alap£  were  taken  and 
sacked,  and  a  naval  station  established  at  the  small  nninhabited  island  of 
Atalanta,  in  order  to  coerce  the  Locrian  privateers  who  infested  Eulxea. 
The  naval  operations  of  the  year  were  concluded  by  the  total  expulsi<m  at 
the  .^ginetans  from  their  island.  The  situation  of  £gina  rendered  it  of 
the  highest  importance  as  a.  maritime  station ;  and  the  Athenians  were^ 
moreover,  incensed  against  the  inhabitants  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in 
exciting  the  war.  The  whole  of  the  population  was  transported  to  the 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  where  the  Spartans  allowed  them  to  occupy  the 
town  and  district  of  Thyrea ;  and  their  island  was  portioned  out  among  m 
body  of  Athenian  deruchs. 

g  3.  Archidamus  evacuated  Attica  towards  the  end  of  July,  by  the  route 
of  Oropus  and  Ba5otia ;  after  which  his  army  was  disbanded.  The  Athe- 
nians availed  themselves  of  liis  departure  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the 
Megarians.  Towards  the  end  of  September,  Pericles,  at  the  bead  of 
thirteen  thousand  hoplites,  and  a  large  force  of  light-armed  troops,  marched 
into  the  Megarid,  which  he  ravaged  up  to  the  Tery  gates  of  the  city. 
The  Athenians  repeated  the  same  ravages  once,  and  sometimes  twice, 
eveiy  year  whilst  the  war  lasted.  In  the  course  of  this  year  the  Athenians 
also  formed  an  alliance  with  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odrysian  Thracians, 
whose  assistance  promised  lo  be  of  use  to  them  in  reducing  Potidna 
and  the  revolted  Chalcidian  towns. 

Such  were  the  results  of  the  first  campaign.  From  the  method  in  which 
the  war  was  conducted  it  had  become  pretty  evident  that  it  would  prove 
of  long  duration ;  and  the  Athenians  now  proceeded  to  provide  for  this 
contingency.  It  was  agreed  that  a  reserved  fund  of  one  thousand  talents 
should  be  set  apart,  which  was  not  to  be  touched  in  any  other  ca»e  than  an 
attack  upon  Athens  by  sea.  Any  citizen  who  proposed  to  make  a  dif- 
ferent use  of  the  fund  incurred  thereby  the  punishment  of  death.  "Witli 
the  same  view,  it  was  resolved  to  reserve  every  year  one  hundred  of  their 
best  triremes,  fully  manned  and  equipped. 

Towards  the  winter  Pericles  delivered,  from  a  lofty  platform  erected  in 
the  Cerameicus,  the  funeral  oration  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  (he  war. 
This  speech,  or  at  all  events  the  substance  of  it,  baa  been  preserved  by 
Thucydides,  who  raay  possibly  have  heard  it  pronounced.  It  is  a  valuable 
monument  of  eloquence  and  patriotism,  and  particularly  interesting  for  the 
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sketcli  which  it  contains  of  Athenian  manners,  as  veil  as  of  the  Alhenian 
ccHistttution.*  joC 

5  4.  Another  year  had  elapsed,  and  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  430  the  PeltH 
ponnesians,  ander  Archidamus,  again  invaded  Attica.  At  the  same  time 
the  Athenians  were  attacked  hy  a  more  insidious  and  more  fonnidable 
enemy.  The  phigue  broke  out  in  the  crowded  dty.  This  terrible  diijorder, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  origbated  in  Ethiopia,  had  already  desolated 
Aaa  aiHl  many  <^  the  countries  around  the  MedilemineaD.  At  Athens  it 
first  appeared  in  the  Peineus ;  and  the  numbers  of  pe<^le  now  congregated 
in  a  narrow  space  caused  it  to  spread  with  fearinl  n^idity.  A  great 
proportion  of  those  who  were  seized  perished  in  from  seven  to  nine  days. 
Even  in  those  who  recovered,  it  generally  left  behind  some  dreadful  and 
incurable  ^stemper.  It  frequently  attacked  the  moital  faculties,  and  left 
those  who  recovered  frmn  it  so  entirely  deprived  <^  memory,  that  thej 
eoold  neither  recognise  themselves  nor  others.  The  disorder  being  new, 
the  phy^dans  could  find  no  remedy  in  the  resources  of  their  art,  nor,  as 
DMj  be  well  supposed,  did  the  charms  and  incantations  to  which  the  su< 
perstitions  resorted  prove  more  effectuaL  Desp^r  now  began  to  take 
possession  of  the  Athenians.  Some  suspected  that  the  .PeloptHuiesians 
had  poisoned  the  wells ;  others  attributed  the  pestilence  to  the  auger  of 
.^xrilo.  A  dreadfid  state  of  moral  dissolution  followed.  The  sick  were 
seized  with  unconquerable  despondency ;  whilst  a  great  part  of  the  popu- 
lation wbo  had  hitherto  escaped  the  disorder,  expecting  soon  to  be  attacked 
in  turn,  abandoned  themselves  to  all  manner  of  excess,  debauchery,  and 
crime,  l^e  dread  of  contagion  produced  an  all-pervading  sel&hness. 
Hen  abstained  from  tending  and  alleviating  the  sufferings  even  of  their 

•  A  slif^C  tketeh  of  thii  nuuterlf  dinonru  will  not  ba  ont  of  ptace  ban.  It  ia  not  only  a 
«nlog]'  on  tbe  dead,  but  an  elaborate  and  very  able  exhibition  of  tlie  mnils  of  the  Athooioo 
COnBtitQtioo,  >nd  the  socisl  life  and  genius  of  Alliens  for  the  civilizing  arts.  Such  a  conn- 
li7,1ieargae«,iBBnti[led  tathetaTeofliercitiiBn9,£nd  must  be  deffended  at  tbe  hsiard  of  Ufa 
itiell  "  Wa  enjoy,"  suid  he,  "a  form  of  gOTemmeat,  not  emulatlnit  the  lans  of  neighboring 
■tate;,  being  ouiselvei  rather  a  model  to  otiicre  tiian  copying  from  thorn.  It  hits  been 
called  by  the  name  of  Democracy,  becsase  the  poiver  resides  notwiOi  the  few,  but  with  the 
miyoritir."  Ha  then  showi  in  what  manner  the  Athenian  instilnlions  secnrod  not  only  equal- 
kyof  r^ta  befbretbe  law,  but  a  liberal  and  generous  confidence  In  private  life:  how  they 
eheritbed  obedience  to  the  magistrate,  and  a  fine  sense  of  hooor.  which  submitted  to  the 
nnwrilten  laws  of  noble  conduct,  both  from  the  self-respect  of  gentlemen  and  from  a  eensl- 
bifity  to  the  shame  attached  to  their  violation  by  public  opinion.  He  appeals  to  [heir  patriotic 
pride  in  the  gieaC  aahievements  of  their  ancestors,  and  their  own.  "  Having  displayed  onr 
power  in  uobls  manifbstatioos,  and  most  assuredly  not  without  witnciocs.  we  slmll  be  the  ad- 
minUion  of  the  present  nga,  Knd  of  tliose  who  are  to  come  n^er  us.  Vie  have  forced  every 
Mft  and  every  land  to  be  accesaible  to  onr  enterprise:  — for  such  a  country,  the  heroes  of 
postages  laid  down  their  lives,  recelvlDg  a  most  distinf^istied  sepulchre,  not  so  muoh  that 
in  which  tfaelr  bodies  lie  buried  as  that  in  which  tlieir  glory,  on  every  occasion  of  word 
IT  deed,  shall  be  held  in  evcrltuting  remembrance.  For  of  illustrious  men  the  whole  earth 
it  the  sepolclire,  signalized  not  alone  by  the  Inscription  of  the  column  in  their  native  land, 
but,  in  lands  not  thnr  own,  by  the  unwritten  memory  which  dwellg  with  every  man,  of  th* 
^nt  more  than  tlie  deed."  —  £i>. 
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nearest  relatives  and  friends  during  their  eieknesa,  as  well  aa  fran  admin- 
utering  the  sacred  rites  of  sepulture  to  their  remains  after  deatfa.  These 
pious  offices  of  duty  and  friendship  either  Temained  unperformed,  or  were 
left  to  be  discharged  b^  strangers,  vbo,  havmg  recovered  Iroin  the  disease, 
enjoyed  an  immunity  from  itfi  Anther  attacks.  Otlen  would  a  straggle 
arise  for  the  possession  of  a  funeral  pile,  and  many  a  body  was  burnt  cm 
the  pile  destined  for  another.  But  for  the  most  part  the  dead  and  the 
dying  lay  unheeded  in  the  streets  and  temples,  but  more  particularly  around 
the  wells,  whither  they  had  crowded  to  quench  the  burning  and  insatiable 
thirst  excited  by  the  disorder.  The  very  dogs  died  that  preyed  upon  the 
corpses,  whilst  by  a  peculiar  instinct  the  vultures  and  other  birds  of  prey 
abstained  from  feeding  on  them.* 

The  numbers  carried  off  by  the  pestilence  can  hardly  be  estimated  at 
less  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  populaUon.  Such  at  least  was  abeut  the 
ascertained  proportion  among  the  knights  and  bopUtes  forming  the  upper 
classes.  The  number  of  victims  among  the  poorer  part  of  the  population 
was  never  ascertained,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ratio  among 
these  was  much  higher. 

5  5,  Oppressed  at  once  by  war  and  pestSence,  their  lands  desolated, 
their  homes  filled  with  mourning,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Athenians 
were  seized  with  rage  and  despair,  or  that  they  vented  their  anger  on  Peri- 
cles, whom  they  deemed  the  author  of  their  misfortunes.  But  that  statesman 
still  adhered  to  his  plans  irith  unshaken  ftrmness.  Though  the  Laccdtemo- 
nians  were  in  Attica,  though  the  plague  had  already  seized  on  Athens,  he 
was  vigorously  pushing  his  plans  of  offenuve  operations.  A  for^gn  expe- 
dititm  might  not  only  divert  the  pi^ular  mind,  bat  would  prove  beneficial 
by  relieving  the  crowded  city  of  part  of  its  populatiui ;  and  accordingly  a 
fleet  was  fitted  out,  of  which  Pericles  himself  took  the  command,  and  which 
committed  devastations  upon  various  parts  of  the  Peloponnesian  coast. 
But,  upon  returning  from  this  expedition,  Pericles  found  the  puUic  feeling 
more  exasperated  than  before.  Envoys  had  even  been  despatched  lo 
Sparta  to  sue  for  peace,  but  had  been  dismissed  without  a  hearing;  a 
disappointment  which  had  rendered  the  populace  still  more  furious.  Peri- 
cles now  found  it  necessary  to  call  a  public  assembly  in  order  to  vindicate 
his  conduct,  and  to  encourage  the  desponding  citizens  to  persevere.  Bnt 
though  he  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigor, 
they  still  continued  to  nourish  their  feelings  of  hatred  against  the  great 
statesman.  His  political  enemies,  of  whom  Oeon  was  the  chief,  totJi: 
advantage  of  this  state  of  the  public  mind  to  bring  against  him  a  chai^  of 
peculation.  The  main  object  of  this  accusation  was  to  incapacitate  him 
for  the  ofiice  of  strategus,  or  genemL     He  was  brought  before  the  dlcastery 
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tn  Qna  charge,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  considerable  fine ;  but  eventually  a 
strong  reaction  occurred  in  his  faror.  He  was  re-elected  general,  and 
^>parently  regained  all  the  inflnence  be  had  erer  posseesed. 

§  6.  But  he  was  not  destined  long  to  eiyoy  this  return  of  popularity. 
His  liJe  was  now  doeing  in,  and  its  end  was  clouded  by  a  long  train  of 
dunestic  misfntanes.  The  epidemic  deprived  ^in)  not  only  of  many  per- 
MHial  and  pcdHical  friends,  but  also  of  several  near  reladona,  amongst  whom 
were  his  sister  and  his  two  legitimate  sons,  Xauthippus  and  Paralus. 
The  death  of  the  latter  was  a  severe  blow  to  him.  During  the  fonend 
ceremmiieB,  aa  he  placed  a  garland  on  the  body  of  this  Iiis  tuvorite  son, 
he  was  completely  overpowered  by  his  feelings,  and  wept  aloud.  His 
ancient  bouse  was  now  left  without  an  heir.  By  Aspasia,  however,  he 
bad  an  illegitimate  son  who  bore  his  own  name,  and  whom  the  Athenians 
now  legitimised,  and  thug  alleviated,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  the  mis- 
■fbrtunesof  their  great  leader:  a  proceeding  all  the  more  striking,  since 
Pericles  himself  had  proposed  the  law  which  deprived  of  citizenship  all 
tliose  who  were  not  Athenians  on  the  mother's  aide,  as  well  as  on  the 
Other's. 

After  this  period  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Pericles  was  persuaded  by 
his  friends  to  lake  any  active  part  in  pubUc  affairs  ;  nor  did  he  survive 
more  than  a  twelvemonth.  An  attack  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  was 
succeeded  1^  a  low  and  lingering  fever,  which  undermined  bcth  hia  strength 
of  body  and  vigor  c^  intellect  As  he  lay  apparently  unt^on^cious  on  his 
death-bed,  the  inends  who  stood  around  it  were  engaged  in  recalling  his 
exploits.  The  dying  man  interrupted  them  by  remarking,  "  What  yon 
praise  in  me  is  partly  the  result  of  good  fortune,  and  at  all  events  common 
to  me  with  many  other  commanders.  What  I  chietly  pride  myself  upon, 
yoo  have  not  noticed, — no  Athenian  ever  wore  mourning  through  me." 

The  diaracter  of  Pericles  has  been  very  variously  estimated.  Those 
who  reflect  upon  the  enormous  influence  which,  for  so  long  a  period,  and 
«specinlly  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  tif^,  he  exercised  over  an 
ingenious  but  fickle  people  like  the  Athenians,  will  hardly  be  disposed  to 
question  his  intellectual  superiority.  This  hold  on  the  public  affection 
was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Cimon,  the  result  of  any  popularity  of  manner, 
for,  as  we  have  said,  the  demeanor  of  Pericles  was  cliaracterized  by  a 
reserve  bordering  upon  haughtiness.  To  what  then  are  we  to  attribute  it  ? 
Doubtless,  in  the  first  place,  to  his  extraordinary  eloquence.  Cicero  re- 
gards him  aa  the  first  example  of  an  almost  perfect  orator,  at  once  delight- 
ing the  Athenians  with  his  copiousness  and  grace,  and  overawing  them  by 
the  foifx  and  cogent^  of  his  diction  and  arguments.  He  seems,  indeed,  on 
the  testimony  of  two  comic  poets  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  exa^^ration 
in  his  favor,  to  have  singularly  combined  the  power  of  persuasion  with 
that  more  rapid  and  abrupt  style  of  oratory  which  takes  an  audience  by 
itOTm  and  defies  all  resistance.     According  to  Eupolis,  persuasion  itself 
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sat  upon  Ilia  lips,  and  he  nas  the  only  orator  who  left  a  sting  behind ;  whilst 
Aristophanes  characteiizes  his  eloquence  as  produnng  the  same  effects 
upon  the  social  elements  as  a  Htorm  of  thunder  and  lightning  exerts  npca 
(he  natural  atmosphere.  His  reserved  manneia  maj  hare  owtiibuted, 
and  were  perhaps  designed,  to  preserve  his  authorit;^  from  falling  into  that 
:x>ntempt  wkich  proverbially  springs  from  familiarity  j  whilst  the  popularity 
which  he  enjoyed  in  spite  of  them  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  equivocal 
benefits  which  be  had  conferred  on  the  AthenianB,  by  not  only  making  the 
humblest  citizen  a  partaker  in  all  the  judicial  and  legislative  functions  of 
the  slate,  but  even  paying  him  for  the  performance  of  them.  These  inn(^ 
vationa  are  condemned  by  the  two  greatest  philosophers,  though  of  opposite 
schools,  that  Greece  ever  saw,  by  Flato  and  Aristotle,  and  not  only  fay 
them,  but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  antiqui^.  Ferides,  indeed,  by  the 
unlimited  authoritf  which  he  poesessed  over  the  people,  was  able  to  coun- 
teract the  evil  effects  of  these  changes,  which,  however,  soon  became 
apparent  after  his  death,  and  made  the  city  a  prey  to  the  artifices  of 
demagogues  and  rhetors.  But  if  Pericles  as  a  politician  may  not  be 
deserving  of  unqualified  praise,  Pericles  as  the  accomplished  man  of  genius 
and  the  liberal  patron  of  literature  and  art  is  worthy  of  the  highest  admi- 
ration. By  these  qualities  he  has  justly  given  name  to  the  most  brilliant 
intellectual  epoch  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  we  have  already 
touched  on  this  point,  and  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  subject  here- 
after.* 

S  7.  Whilst  the  Athenians  were  suffering  ftvrn  the  pestilence,  the  Lac^ 
daemonians  were  prosecuting  their  second  invasion  even  more  extensivelj 
than  in  the  previous  year.  Instead  of  confining  their  ravages  to  the  Thria- 
sian  plain,  and  the  country  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Athens,  they 
now  extended  them  to  the  more  southern  portions  of  Attica,  and  even  as 
far  as  the  mines  of  Laurium.  The  Athenians  still  kept  within  their  walla ; 
and  the  Lacedtemonians,  after  remaining  forty  days  in  their  territory, 
again  evacuated  it  as  before.  This  year,  however,  the  operations  of  the 
latter  by  sea  formed  a  new  feature  in  the  war.    Their  fleet  of  a  hundred 


*  Tha  chiuncter  oT  Perjelet  la  thus  lammed  np  by  ThucydiilM :  —  "  Dniing  the  whole  time 
tlut  be  Btood  at  tlic  hend  of  iha  slats  Sn  paace,  he  governed  it  witli  moJoration,  and  iratcbed 
over  ite  •afety,  uid  noder  him  it  rose  lu  the  higliest  pitch  of  greatness.  After  tha  wmr 
broke  out  It  was  eeen  that  he  had  a  true  conception  of  its  power:  and  after  his  death,  hii 
Toreslgbt  ill  reiatlan  tothe  warwaa  BtiU  more  clearly  recognized.  The  cau>s  of  hk  in9neao« 
was,  that,  powerful  in  dignity  of  character  and  nisdom,  and  haviog  conspicuously  Ehoim 
himself  the  most  incorruptible  of  men,  he  cnrbed  the  people  freely,  and  led  them  iostead  of 
being  led  by  them.  For  he  did  not  epeak  to  their  present  favor,  endeaTcaing  lo  gain  power 
by  unbecomuig  mesiw,  bttt  dared  to  brave  their  anger  while  holding  fait  to  his  own  dlgoltjr 
and  honor,  Tlie  conilitation  was  a  democracy  ia  word^  but  in  fact,  it  was  the  government 
of  the  most  distinguished  citizen.  Those,  however,  who  came  alter  him,  being  more  on  aa 
•quatily  with  one  another,  and  each  eager  to  stand  foremost,  made  the  gratlfieatioQ  of  the 
paople  their  aim,  utd  sacrificed  to  this  the  public  interest."  —  £d. 
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triremes,  under  the  command  of  Cnemus,  aUacked  and  devastated  the  isl^ 
and  of  ZaejnthuB,  but  did  not  succeed  in  effecting  a  permanent  conquest: 
Thej  were  too  ioTerior  in  naral  strength  to  cope  with  the  Athenians  on 
the  open  sea;  but  the  Peloponnesion  ptiyateers,  especiallj  those  from  the 
BI(^;ariaii  port  of  Niscea,  inflicted  considerable  loss  on  the  Athenian  fish- 
eries and  commerce.  Some  of  these  privateers  even  ventured  as  far  as 
the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  molested  the  Athenian  trade,  for  the  proteo- 
tjim  of  which  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  despatch  a  squadron  of  six 
triremes,  under  Melesander.  A  revolting  feature  in  this  predatory  wariare 
was  the  cmel^  with  which  the  I^icedicmonians  treated  their  prisoners, 
who  were  mercilessly  slain,  and  their  bodies  cast  into  clefts  and  ravines. 
Tina  produced  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians.  Some  Pclopon* 
nesian  envoys,  on  their  way  to  the  court  of  Persia  to  sohdt  aid  against 
Athens,  were  jomed  by  the  Corinthian  general  Arbteus,  who  persuaded 
them  to  visit  the  court  of  the  Thracian  king,  Sitalces,  in  order  if  possible  to 
detach  him  from  the  Athenian  alliance.  But  this  was  a  fatal  miscalcuhi- 
tiMi.  Not  only  was  Silalces  firmly  attached  to  the  Athenians,  but  his  son 
Sadocus  had  been  admitted  as  a  ci^zen  of  Athens ;  and  the  Athenian  red- 
dents  at  the  court  of  Sitalces  induced  bun,  in  testimony  of  zeal  and  gratitude 
for  his  newly  conferred  rights,  to  procure  the  arrest  of  the  Peloponnesian 
envoys.  The  whole  party  were  accordingly  seized  and  conducted  to  Ath- 
ens, where  they  were  put  to  death  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  and 
their  bo^es  cast  out  among  the  rocks,  by  way  of  reprisal  ibr  the  murders 
committed  by  the  Iiacedsemonians. 

S  8,  By  this  act  the  Athenians  got  rid  of  Aristeus,  who  had  proved 
himself  an  active  and  able  commander,  and  who  was  the  chief  instigator 
of  the  revolt  of  PotidieB,  as  well  as  the  principal  cause  of  its  successful 
resiatance.  lu  the  foUowing  winter  that  town  capitulated,  afler  a  hloclcade 
of  two  years,  during  which  it  suffered  such  extremity  of  fiuniue,  that  even 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  converted  Into  food.  Although  the  garrison 
was  reduced  to  such  distress,  and  though  the  siege  had  cost  Athens  two 
thousand  talents,  the  Athenian  generals,  Xenophon,  the  son  of  Euripides, 
and  his  two  colleagues,  granted  the  Fotida3an8  favorable  terms.  For  this 
they  were  reprimanded  by  the  Athenians,  who  had  expected  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  siege  by  eellmg  (he  prisoners  as  slaves,  and  perhaps  also  to 
gratify  their  vengeance  by  putting  the  intrepid  garrison  to  death.  Potideea 
and  its  territory  was  now  occupied  by  a  body  of  a  thousand  colonists 
trom  Athens. 

S  9.  The  third  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  429)  was  now  opening,  and  nothing 
decisive  had  been  performed  on  either  side.  Afler  two  invasions,  but  lit- 
tle mischief,  probably,  was  capable  of  being  inflicted  on  the  Attic  territory, 
or  at  all  events  not  sufficient  to  induce  the  Feloponnesians  to  incur  the 
risk  of  infection  from  the  plague.  Archidamus,  therefore,  now  directed 
hi£  whole  force  against  the  iU-fated  town  of  Platiea.    As  he  approached 
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their  city,  the  Flatieans  despatched  a  herald  to  Archidtunos  to  remonatma 
against  thia  invasion,  and  to  remind  him  of  the  eoleron  oath  which  Fsiuft- 
nias  hod  swom,  TChen,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  be  offered  sacrifice 
to  Zeus  Eleutherios  in  tiie  great  square  of  Flattea,  and  there,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  assembled  allies,  bound  himself  and  them  to  respect  and  guar- 
antee their  independence  Archidamus  replied,  that  by  their  oaths  they 
were  bound  to  assist  him  in  the  hbcration  of  the  rest  of  Greece ;  but,  if 
they  would  not  agree  to  do  this,  their  independence  should  be  respected  if 
they  only  consented  to  remiun  neutral.  AAer  this  smnmons  had  been 
twice  repeated,  the  Plal^ans  returned  for  answer,  that  they  could  do  noth- 
ing without  the  consent  of  the  Athenians,  in  whose  custody  their  wives 
and  families  now  were ;  adding,  that  a  profession  of  neutrality  might  again 
induce  the  Thebans  to  surprise  their  city.  Hereupon  Archidamus  propoeed 
to  them  to  hand  over  their  town  and  territory  to  the  LacedEemonians,  to- 
gether with  a  schedule  of  all  the  property  which  they  contained,  engaging 
to  hold  them  in  trust  and  to  cultivate  the  land  till  the  war  was  terminated, 
when  everything  should  be  safely  restored.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Platseans 
might  retire  whithersoever  they  chose,  and  receive  an  allowance  sufficient 
for  their  support. 

The  offer  seemed  feir  and  tempting,  and  the  mtyority  of  the  Platieans 
were  for  accepting  it,  but  it  was  resolved  first  of  all  to  obtain  the  saactiim 
of  the  Athenians ;  who,  however,  exhorted  them  to  hold  out,  and  promised 
to  assist  them  to  the  lost.  The  Plat^ans,  afraid  to  send  a  herald  to  the 
Spartan  camp,  now  procliumed  from  the  walb  their  refusal  of  the  proffered 
terms ;  when  Archidamus  invoked  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  soil  to  wit* 
ness,  that  it  was  not  until  the  Platseans  had  renounced  the  oaths  which 
bound  them,  that  he  had  invaded  their  tenitory.  The  Peloponuesians, 
indeed,  seem  to  have  been  really  unwilling  to  undertake  the  siege.  They 
were  driven  into  it  by  the  ancient  grudge  of  the  Thebans  agtunst  Platiea. 

The  siege  that  ensued  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
Grecian  warfare.  Platira  was  but  a  small  city,  and  its  garrison  consisted 
of  only  400  citizens  and  80  Athenians,  together  with  110  women  to 
manage  their  household  afiairs.  Yet  this  small  force  set  at  defiance  Um 
whole  army  of  the  Peloponnesians.  The  first  operation  of  Archidamus 
was  to  surround  tlie  town  with  a  strong  palisade  formed  of  the  fmit-treea 
which  had  been  cut  down,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  Platsans  of  all  ^resa. 
He  then  began  to  erect  a  mound  of  timber,  earth,  and  stoaes  against  lh« 
wall,  forming  an  inclined  plane  up  which  his  troops  might  march,  and  tbua 
take  the  place  by  escalade.  The  whole  army  labored  at  this  mound 
seventy  days  and  nights ;  but  whilst  it  was  gradually  att^tng  the  requisite 
height,  the  Flatsans  ^n  their  ude  were  engaged  in  rusing  their  walls  with 
a  superstructure  of  wood  and  brickwork,  protected  in  front  with  hides. 
They  also  formed  a  subterranean  pass^e  under  their  walls,  and  mider- 
mined  the  mound,  which  thus  fell  in  and  required  constant  additions.     And 
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as  eveo  these  precaotionB  seemed  in  dai^er  of  being  ultimately  defeated, 
tbey  built  s  new  interior  wall,  in  the  tibaipe  of  a  crescent,  whose  two  honu 
joined  the  old  one  at  points  beyond  the  extent  of  the  mound ;  so  that  if 
the  besiegers  succeeded  in  carrying  the  first  rampart,  tbey  would  be  in  no 
better  poeilion  than  before.  So  energetic  was  the  defence,  that  the  Lace 
.^eiiM>nians,afl«r  spending  three  months  in  these  fmitless  attempts,  resolved 
to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  reduce  the  place  by  famioe. 

S  10.  They  now  proceeded  to  eutround  the  city  with  a  donhle  wall  of 
cireumvallation,  the  interior  space  between  the  two  of  sisteen  ftet  in  breadth 
being  roofed  in,  and  the  whole  structure  protected  by  a  ditch  on  each  side, 
one  lowai^  the  town  and  the  other  towards  the  country.  The  interior 
'  was  occupied  by  the  troops  left  on  guard,  half  of  which  consisted  of  Boeo* 
tiUBs  and  the  other  half  trf*  Peloponnesians.  In  this  maimer  the  Plateaus 
endured  a  Uockade  of  two  years,  during  which  the  Athenians  attempted 
'  DothiDg  for  their  relief.  In  the  second  year,  however,  about  half  the  gar 
rison  effected  their  escape  in  the  following  I>old  and  successful  manner 
ProvisitMis  were  beginning  to  run  short,  and  the  Flattean  commander  ex- 
hi»1ed  the  garne«m  to  scale  the  widl  by  which  they  were  blockaded.  Only 
212  men,  however,  were  found  bold  enough  to  attempt  this  hazardous  feat 
Chooaiitg  a  wet  and  stormy  December  night,  they  iseaed  from  their  gates, 
lightly  armed  and  carrying  with  them  ladders  accurately  adapted  to  the 
height  of  the  wall.  These  were  iiied  agfunst  it  in  the  space  between  two 
towers  occupied  by  the  guard,  and  the  first  cdmpany,  having  mounted,  slew, 
without  creating  alarm,  the  sentinels  on  duty.  Already  a  great  part  of 
the  Plateaus  had  gained  the  summit,  when  the  noise  of  a  tile  loosened  by 
one  of  the  party,  and  falling  down,  betrayed  what  was  passing.  The  whole 
guard  immediately  turned  out,  but  in  the  darkness  luid  confusion  knew  not 
whither  to  direct  their  blows,  whilst  the  lighted  torches  which  they  carried 
rendered  them  a  conspicuous  lum  for  the  arrows  and  javelins  of  those  Plo- 
tsans  who  had  gained  the  other  side  of  the  walls.  In  this  manner  the 
little  band  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape,  with  the  exception  of  one 
man  who  was  captured,  and  of  a  few  who  lost  their  courage  and  returned 
to  Platses. 

S  11.  But  though  the  provisions  of  the  garrison  were  husbanded  by 
this  diminution  in  their  number,  oil  the  means  of  subsistence  were  at 
length  exhausted,  and  starvation  began  to  stare  them  in  the  foce.  The 
Xacedsmonian  commander  had  long  been  in  a  condition  to  take  the  town 
by  storm,  but  he  had  been  directed  by  express  orders  from  home  to  reduce 
it  to  a  voluntary  capitulation,  in  order  thai,  at  the  conclusion  cfa  peace, 
Sparta  might  not  be  forced  to  give  it  up,  as  she  would  be  in  case  of  a  for- 
cible capture.  Knowing  the  distressed  state  of  the  garrison,  the  Lacedffi- 
moniana  sent  in  a  herald  with  a  summons  to  surrender  and  submit  them- 
selves to  their  disposal,  at  the  same  time  promising  that  only  the  guilty 
should  be  punished.  The  besieged  had  no  alternative,  and  submitted.  This 
took  place  in  b.  C.  427,  after  the  blockade  hod  lasted  two  years. 
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The  wliole  garrison,  consisting  of  200  Platteana  and  25  Athenians,  irere 
now  aiTwgneil  before  five  judges  sent  from  Sparta.  Their  indictment  wu 
framed  in  a  way  which  precluded  the  poeubilitj'  of  escape.  They  wen 
simply  asked,  "  Whether  during  the  present  war  they  had  rendered  any 
assistance  to  the  Lacedemonians  or  their  allies  F"  So  prepoateroos  a 
question  at  once  revealed  lo  the  prisoners  that  they  could  expect  neither 
justice  nor  mercy.  Nevertheless,  they  asked  and  obtained  permisaioii  to 
plead  their  cause.  Their  orators,  by  recalling  the  services  whicb  Flalaa 
had  rendered  to  Greece  in  general  in  the  Persian  war,  and  to  Sparta  in 
particular,  by  aiding  to  snppress  the  revolt  rf  the  Helots,  seemed  to  have 
produced  such  an  impression  on  their  judges  tliat  the  Thebans  present 
found  it  necessaiy  to  reply.  Their  speech  does  nc^  appear  to  have  ctm- 
tained  any  very  cogent  arguments,  but  it  was  successfuL  The  Flataeaos 
were  merdlessly  sacrificed  for  reasons  of  state  policy.  Each  man,  indod- 
ing  the  twenty-five  Athenians,  was  called  up  separately  before  the  judgioeD^ 
seal,  and  the  same  question  having  been  put  to  him,  and  of  course  answered 
in  the  negative,  he  was  immediately  led  away  to  executiDn.  The  town  of 
Platsea,  together  with  its  territory,  was  transferred  to  the  Thebans,  who,  % 
few  months  afterwards,  levelled  all  the  private  houses  to  the  ground,  and 
with  the  materials  erected  a  sort  of  vast  barrack  around  the  Hersuin,  or 
temple  of  Hera,  both  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  and  to  serve  as  an 
abode  for  those  to  whom  they  let  out  the  land.  Thus  was  Platea  blottel 
out  fi^m  the  mj^t  of  Greece. ' 
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Status  of  TheMnii,  firom  the  P«dim«Tit  of  On  Putluiioii,  In  the  Brlliah  Uumtuh. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

KLOPOtnrESIAN  WAR  CONTINUED,  —  FROU  THE    SIEGE   OF  FLATiEA  TO 
THE   SEDITION  AT  COKCXEA. 

|1-  GcDenlChaiscterortfaeWBT.  t  3.  Militar;  and  Naval  Operatioiu  of  the  Tbird  Year. 
Attempt  of  Petojrainesiam  to  mrpriw  Peirffius.  t  8.  Fourth  Year.  Revolt  of  Mytilen*. 
4  t.  Fifth  Ye«r.  Snrranderof  Mjtllen^.  S  5.  Debates  of  the  Athenian  Assembl;  i«- 
•peeling  the  MftileiiEang.  Cleon  and  the  Athenian  Denuigognea.  \  6.  Bloody  Deere* 
igainit  the  M.vtilraeuu.  f  7.  Second  Debate.  Reversal  of  the  Decree.  Lesboa  colo- 
nized by  Atheman*.  J  8.  Civil  Diueneioiu  at  Coroyra.  \  9.  Picture  of  the  Timo  by 
Tliucydidea. 

i  !•  In  recording  the  fall  of  Flattca,  we  have  antiapated  the  mder  oF 
^'">'>ology.  The  investment  of  that  town  formed,  as  we  have  related,  the 
first  incident  in  Ihe  third  year  of  the  Feloponnesian  war.  The  subsequent 
operations  of  that  war  down  to  the  eleventh  year  of  it,  or  the  year  B.  c. 
421, — wbtn  a  short  and  hollow  peace,  or  rather  truce,  called  the  peace  of 
Kidfls,  was  patched  up  between  the  Lacedremonians  and  Athenians, — were 
hot  of  a  decisive  character.  There  wa.^,  indeed,  much  mutual  injury  in- 
flicted, but  none  of  those  great  events  which  bring  a  war  (o  a  close  by  dis- 
abling either  one  or  both  parties  from  continuing  it  The  towns  captured 
were,  moreover,  restored  at  the  peace ;  by  which,  consequently,  Athens  and 
Bparta  were  placed  much  in  the  same  state  as  when  the  war  broke  out  It 
woold  be  tedious  to  detul  at  length  all  the  little  engagements  which  occurred, 
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and  whidi  the  reader  could  with  difficulty  remember ;  &nd  we  shall  (here- 
fore  content  ourselves  with  a  sketch  of  the  more  important  erentB,  eepe- 
datly  those  which  display  the  general  character  of  the  period,  the  actions 
of  the  more  remarkable  men  who  flourished  in  it,  and  the  motivcE,  views, 
and  dispositions  of  the  contending  parties. 

§  2.  Except  the  siege  of  Flatasa,  the  operations  by  land  in  the  third 
fear  of  the  war  were  ucimportant.  The  Alhenians  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  town  of  Spartolua  in  Chalcidic^  ;  nor  were  the  efforts  of  their 
new  ailj~,  Sitalcea,  more  euccesaful  in  tliat  quarter.  According  to  the  ancient 
myth  of  Tereus,  Sitalcea  considered  himself  a  kinsman  of  tlie  Athenians  ; 
but  some  well-applied  bribes  were  probably  a  more  effacions  inducement 
for  him  lo  undertake  the  reductloD  of  Chalcidic^,  and  the  dethronement  of 
Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia.  The  sway  of  Sitalcea  over  the  barbarous 
tribes  of  Thrace  was  very  extensive.  He  was  able  to  collect  an  anny  es~ 
timated  at  150,000  men,  one  third  of  which  was  cavalry.  With  thb  mul- 
titudinous, but  wild  and  disorderly  host,  he  penetrated  far  into  the  dominitKis 
of  Ferdiccas,  and  compelled  the  Macedonians,  who  did  not  venture  to  meet 
him  in  the  (^n  field,  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  fortreeees.  He  alao 
detached  a  force  to  reduce  the  Chalcidians  and  Bottiieans.  Bnt  his  expe- 
dition was  undertaken  at  too  late  a  period  of  the  year,  seenungly  about 
the  end  of  November,  or  beginning  of  December;  and  as  the  winter  proved 
very  severe,  and  the  Athenians  neglected  to  send  any  armament  to  his 
assistance,  Sitalcea  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  cwiquesta  after  a  cam- 
paign, or  rather  foray,  of  thirty  days. 

In  the  same  year  the  naval  superiority  of  the  Athenians  was  strikinglj 
exhibited  by  the  victories  of  Phormio  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  The  Lace- 
daemonians had  planned  an  expedition  against  Acamania,  and  had  sent  a 
fleet  of  forty-seven  sail,  under  the  command  of  Cnemus,  to  carry  this 
project  into  effect.  Phormio  was  stationed  at  Naupactus  with  only  twenty 
Athenian  ships  i  but  notwithstanding  his  numerical  inferiority,  he  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Feloponnesian  fleet.  But  this  was  not  alL  The 
Spartans  lost  no  time  in  collecting  another  fleet,  amoundog  to  seventy- 
seven  sail.  Meantime  Pliormio  had  received  no  reinforcements!  hnteticb 
was  his  confidence  in  the  skill  of  his  seamen,  that  he  ventured  to  meet  even 
these  overpowering  numbers,  and  though  this  victory  was  DOt  so  decisive 
as  the  previous  one,  (he  FeiojionneBians  relinquished  all  farmer  operations 
and  sailed  back  to  Corinth.  The  Feloponnesian  commanders  tried  to 
compensate  for  these  losses  by  surprising  the  harbor  of  Peineus,  which 
was  unprotected  by  a  guard,  or  even  by  a  chain.  Having  marched  over- 
land from  Corinth  to  the  Megarian  port  of  Nisea,  they  embarked  theiT 
men  in  forty  oM  triremes,  which,  however,  were  in  a  sufficient  state  of  re- 
pair for  so  short  an  expedilion.  But  either  their  courage  tiuled  them  «t 
the  very  moment  of  executing  their  project,  or  else,  as  they  gave  out,  the 
wind  proved  adverse.    Instead  of  attempting  Peireua,  they  proceeded  to 
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the  opposite  island  4^  Salamia.  Here  tbey  landed  in  the  night,  captured 
three  guard-ships,  rxraged  the  ialand,  and  succeeded  in  retreating  nith 
their  booty  before  the  alarmed  and  enraged  Athenians  could  come  up  with 
them.  The  Athenians,  however,  took  warning  from  this  insult,  and  were 
more  careful  in  future  in  guarding  their  harbors. 

S  3,  The  fonrth  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  428)  was  marked  by  the  usual 
iuTauoa  of  Attica  on  the  part  of  the  Feloponnesians.  It  was  accompanied 
t^  the  alarming  news  of  the  revolt  of  Mytilen£,  the  capital  of  Lesbos,  and 
«f  -the  greater  part  of  that  island.  This  revolt  had  been  long  meditated ; 
but  though  the  Athenians  had  before  received  some  intimation  of  it,  their 
reduced  condition  from  the  war  and  from  tlie  plague  hiul  prevented  them 
from  taking  any  measures  to  arrest  it.  Au  embassy  which  tliey  now  sent 
to  the  Mytilenteans,  lo  persuade  them  to  remain  in  their  duty,  having  foiled, 
the  Athenian  commander,  Cleippides,  who  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  to 
the  PelopoDnesuB  with  a  fleet  of  forty  triremes,  was  ordered  to  proceed 
directly  to  Mytilen4. 

It  was  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  Athenian  constitution,  so  far  at 
least  aa  the  foreign  relations  of  Athena  were  concerned,  that  the  executive 
power  lay  with  the  people,  and  that  thus,  all  their  debates  and  resolutions 
being  public,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them  concealed  from  those  who 
were  the  subjects  of  them.  Tlie  Mytilensans,  having  received  information 
of  the  iotended  expedition  through  a  spy,  postponed  the  festival  of  Apollo, 
during  which  the  Athcmans  had  expected  io  surpriiie  them,  and  made 
every  preparation  to  receive  the  hostile  fleet.  But  being  still  inferior  in 
Eliengfh,  they  pretended  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Cleippides,  who 
fell  into  the  snare ;  and  in  the  mean  time  secretly  despatched  envoys  to 
Sparta  to  implore  immediate  assistance.  The  embassy  which  the  Myti- 
kaueans  liod  sent  lo  Athens  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  negotiating, 
having,  as  might  be  expected,  tailed,  Cleippides,  M'ho  had  been  reinforced 
by  several  vessels  from  the  allied  island<!,  as  well  as  by  one  thousand 
Athenian  hopliles  under  Paches,  commenced  hostilities,  and  by  the  begin- 
ning of  October  succeeded  in  blockading  BIytilenfi  both  by  sea  and  land. 

The  Mytileniean  envoys  despatched  to  t3parta  arrived  during  the  ccle- 
bratioQ  of  the  Olympic  festival,  where  most  of  the  members  of  (he  Pelo- 
pwmesian  alliance  were  present.  After  the  festival  vras  concluded  they 
set  forth  the  grounds  of  their  complaints  against  Athens,  which  were  chiefly 
two;  namely,  their  fear  of  being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  ihe  other 
subject  allies  of  Athens,  and  their  repugnance  to  assist  that  state  in  her 
ambitious  policy,  which  was  generally  oSensive  to  the  states  of  Greece. 
Tleir  application  was  of  course  favorably  received  by  their  Peloponne^iaa 
aoditors-  They  were  promised  assistance,  and  were  formally  received  into 
(he  FelopoDuesian  alliance.  Mot  only  was  a  second  invasion  of  Attica 
(rdered,  but  it  was  also  proposed  to  transport  on  trucks,  across  the  isthmus, 
finm  the  harbor  of  Iiechteum  into  the  Snronic  Gulf,  the  ships  which  had 
fiMi^t  against  Pbormio,  and  to  employ  them  against  Athens. 
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A.  Teiy  general  imprcasion  seeme  at  this  tune  to  bavc  prevuled  among' 
dte  ^lies,  that  the  plague  and  war  combined  bad  nearly  exhausted  the 
resources  of  the  Atheuions.  Nor  was  this  opinioD  altogether  without 
foundation.  The  fund  which  thej  possessed  at  the  be^nnlng  of  tiie  war 
was  now  exhausted,  with  the  exception  of  the  reserve  of  one  tliousaod 
talents  put  b;  to  meet  a  naval  invasion.  The  numbers  of  their  soldierSf 
and  especially  of  their  able  seamen,  had  also  no  doubt  been  considerably 
reduced  by  the  war  and  pestilence.  But  there  were  still  ample  means, 
and  above  all  an  indomitable  spirit,  among  the  Atheoians,  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  thus  created.  A  higher  class  both  of  citizens  and  metics* 
than  those  who  had  hitherto  engaged  in  the  naval  service  was  ordered  oo 
board  the  fleet,  from  which  duty  only  the  two  highest  classes,  namely,  the 
Penlacosiomedimni,  and  the  Hippeb,  or  Knights,  were  now  exempted. 
And  in  order  to  replenish  the  public  treasury  the  Athenians  were  for  the 
£rst  time  subjected  to  a  direct  contribution  or  income  tax,  by  which  a  snm 
of  two  hundred  talents  was  raised. 

By  these  efforts  the  Athenians  manned  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  triremes, 
which  suddenly  and  uncicpectedly  appeared  off  the  isthmus,  and  made 
descents  at  various  points.  At  the  same  time  Ihe  Lacedcemonians  aesem- 
bled  there  were  surprised  by  the  news  that  another  Athenian  fleet  of 
thirty  triremes,  which  had  been  previously  despatched  under  Asopius,  the 
son  of  Fhonnio,  was  committing  devastations  on  the  coast  of  LaooniiL 
These  energetic  proceedings  arrested  the  projecled  enterprise  of  the 
I^acediemonians,  especially  as  their  allies  were  engaged  in  gathering  Uie 
harvest,  and  had  therefore  assembled  only  in  small  numben.  Accord- 
ingly they  relumed  home,  and  contented  themselves  with  preparing  a  fleet 
of  forty  triremes  for  the  relief  of  My  tilene, 

§  4.  This  armament,  however,  could  not  be  got  ready  till  the  spring  ot 
the  following  year  (b.  c.  427).  Meanwhile  Salajthus,  a  LacediemoniaD 
envoy,  proceeded  to  Lesbos,  and,  having  contrived  to  enter  Mytilene, 
encouraged  the  cidzens  to  hold  out  till  the  arrival  of  the  promised  sno- 
cors.  In  the  course  of  April  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  consisting  of  forty- 
tno  triremes  under  Alcidas,  actually  sailed,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  create  a  diversion,  the  allied  army  again  invaded  Attica. 

But  week  after  week  passed  away,  and  Alcidas  did  not  appear  before 
Mytilene,  The  provisions  of  the  town  were  eihausled,  the  populace  was 
growing  impatient,  and  even  Salxthus  himself  began  to  despair  of  the 
arrival  of  die  fleet  It  was  therefore  resolved,  as  a  last  desperate  ex- 
pedient, to  make  a  sally,  and  endeavor  to  raise  the  blockade.  Wiih  this 
view  even  the  men  of  the  lower  classes  were  armed  with  the  fijll  armor  of 
the  hoplilee.     But  this  step  produced  a  very  different  result  trom  what 
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S^thus  had  expected  or  intended.  The  great  mass  of  the  MTtileiucans 
were  not  adveise  to  the  Athenian  dominion ;  but  thej  regarded  their  own 
ot^archkal  government  with  sttepidon,  accused  it  of  starving  the  citizens 
whilst  it  possessed  stores  of  concealed  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  higher 
dassee;  and  being  now  strengthened  bf  the  arms  wliich  had  been  di»- 
trihuted  to  tliem,  threatened  that^  unless  their  demands  were  complied 
with,  they  would  surrender  the  city  to  ^e  Athenians.  In  tiiis  desperate 
emergency  the  Mytileneean  government  perceived  that  their  only  ehanoo 
of  safety  lay  in  anticipating  the  people  in  this  step.  They  accordingly 
opened  a  negotiation  with  Paches,  and  a  capitulation  was  agreed  upon  by 
which  th«  city  was  to  be  surrendered,  and  the  fate  of  its  inhabitants  to  be 
dedded  by  lite  Athenian  Assembly.  It  was  stipulated,  however,  that  they 
were  to  be  permitted  to  send  envoys  to  Athens  tn  plead  their  cause ;  and 
Facbes  engaged  that  meanwhile  nobody  should  be  imprisoned  or  sold  into 
slavery.  When  Paches  entered  the  city,  those  Mytilenseans  who  had 
been  the  chief  instigators  of  the  revolt  took  refuge  at  the  altars ;  but  he 
indnced  them  by  bis  assurances  to  quit  their  places  of  refuge,  and  placed 
them  in  Tenedoa. 

Scarcely  had  this  capitulation  been  concluded,  when,  to  the  surprise  of 
(be  Mytilesfeane,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  appeared  oS*  the  coast  of  Ionia. 
Alcidas,  overawed  by  the  maritime  reputation  of  Athens,  hod  neglected 
lo  discharge  bis  duty  with  the  energy  required  by  the  crisis ;  and,  finding 
that  he  had  arrived  too  late  to  save  Mytilene,  he  sailed  back  to  Felopon- 
nesoa,  without  attempting  anytJiing  further. 

{ 5.  Paches,  being  now  undisputed  master  of  Lesbos,  despatched  to 
Athens  those  Mytilens^na  who  had  been  deposited  at  Tenedos,  together 
with  otbers  implicated  in  the  late  revolt,  and  likewise  Soliethus,  the  Lact^ 
dtemonian  envoy,  who  liad  been  detected  in  a  place  of  concealment  in  the 
city.  The  Athenians  assembled  lo  decide  on  the  fate  of  these  prisoners, 
amounting  in  number  to  more  than  a  thousand.  Salslhua  was  at  once 
put  to  death.  The  disposal  of  the  other  prisoners  caused  ^onte  debate. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  demagogue  Cleon,  whom  we  have  already 
noticed  as  an  opponent  of  Pericles,  first  cornea  prominently  forwards  in 
Athenian  afTairs.  The  effects  of  the  extensive  commerce  of  Athens,  and 
more  particularly  of  tlte  political  changes  introduced  by  Pericles,  were 
now  beginning  to  show  themselves.  Down  to  the  time  of  that  stalesmao, 
the  democracy  of  Athens  hod  been  governed  by  aristocratic  leaders  alone. 
The  personal  qualities  of  Pericles,  in  spile  of  the  growing  feeling  of 
democracy,  secured  his  ascendency  in  tiie  assembly  ;  but  even  during  his 
lifetime  men  of  a  much  lower  rank  than  those  who  had  formerly  pretended 
to  govern  the  people  were  beginning  to  step  forward,  and  to  claim  a  share 
of  power.  Such  were  Eucrates,  tiie  rope-maker,  Lysicles,  the  sheep- 
dealer,  and  Hyperbolus,  the  lamp-maker.  The  humblest  mechanic,  if  an 
All^nian    citizen,  was  at  liberty  to  address  the  assembly;   there   was 
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nothing  to  prevent  him  bat  disfmnchtsement  for  debt  or  crime.  If  he  bihv 
ceeded,  his  fortune  was  made ;  for  the  iatluence  thus  acquired  might  be 
ccATerted,  in  various,  but  not  over-re pntable  ways,  into  a  source  of  profit. 
Success,  however,  demanded  some  peculiar  qualiScaticuis.  An  Athenian 
audience  was  somewliat  fastidious;  but  more  especially  the  vasbiess  of 
their  assemblies,  and  the  noiee  and  clamor  with  which  they  frequently 
abounded,  demanded  not  only  a  c<msiilerable  share  of  nerve,  but  also 
physical  powers,  especially  a  loud  voice,  which  are  not  always  found  coai' 
bined  with  the  higher  mental  i-equisitea  of  on  orator.  Hence  those  who 
possessed  even  a  moderate  share  of  ability,  if  endowed  with  audacity  and 
a  stentorian  voice,  stood  a  much  better  chance  in  the  assembly  than  men 
of  far  higher  talent,  but  deficient  in  those  indispensable  qualifications.  I£ 
we  may  trust  the  picture  drawn  by  Aristc^hanes,  Cieaa,  the  leatber- 
aeller,  was  a  perfect  model  of  thiU  new  class  of  low-bom  ondors  just 
alluded  to  i  a  noisy  brawler,  bud  in  his  criminations,  insolent  in  bis  ges- 
tures, corrupt  and  venal  in  his  principles ;  extorting  money  fry  threats  of 
accusations,  a  persecutor  of  rank  and  merit,  a  base  flatterer  and  eycophatit 
of  the  populace.  In  this  portrait  much  allowance  must  no  doubt  be  made, 
not  uily  for  comic  license  and  exaggerati<m,  but  also  for  party  feding  and 
personal  pique.  Aristophanes  was  on  the  aristocratic  side  in  pcjitics,  and 
was  moreover  engaged  in  a  private  quarrel  with  Cleon,  caused  by  the 
latter  having  cranplained  to  the  S^iate  of  his  comedy  of  the  Sabyhmatu. 
Tbucydides,  indeed,  in  his  account  of  Geon,  goes  very  &r  to  confirm  the 
description  of  Aristophanes.  But  here  too  we  must  be  somewhat  on  our 
guard  respecting  the  testimony  o!  an  lustorian  otherwise  remailable  for  his 
impartiality ;  for  it  was  to  Cleon  that  Thucydides  owed  his  banishment. 
Still,  aAer  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  operation  of  these  caases,  we 
cannot  refrain  Irom  thinking  that  the  character  of  Cleon  conveyed  to  na 
by  these  two  writers  is,  in  its  main  features,  correct.  Even  a  caricature 
must  have  some  grounds  of  truth  for  its  basis  ;  nor  would  Aristophanes, 
out  of  mere  regard  for  his  poetical  reputation,  have  ventured  to  prodnoe 
before  an  Athenian  audience  a  character  of  tlieir  well-known  demagogue 
fio  unlike  tlie  truth  as  not  to  be  easily  recognized.  The  actions  of  Clecm, 
which  are  undisputed,  show  him  cruel  and  cowardly ;  characteristics  which 
may  lead  ds  to  infer  any  degree  of  baseness  in  a  man.  Along  with  bis 
impudence  and  other  bad  qualities  he  must,  however,  no  doubt  have  pos- 
sessed a  cert^n  share  of  ability,  since,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  he  possessed  more  influence  than  any  other  orator  in  the  Adie- 
nian  Assembly.  It  was  he  who  took  the  lead  in  the  debate  respecting  tba 
disposal  of  the  Mytilenceans,  and  made  the  savage  and  horrible  propoeal 
to  put  to  death  not  only  the  prisoners  who  had  been  sent  to  Athens,  but 
the  whole  mole  population  of  Mylilene  of  military  age,  —  including  there- 
fore those  who  had  not  participated  in,  or  were  even  opposed  to^  the 
revolt,  —  and  to  sell  the  women  and  children  into  slavery.    This  motkn 
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he  socoeeded  in  carrying,  notwithebuidiDg  the  oppo»tioa  of  Diodotus  Knd 
Dthera ;  and  in  order  seemingly  that  no  room  mig^t  be  left  for  cooler 
reflection,  a  trireme  was  immediately  deapahJied  Ui  Mytilen^  conveying 
aiders  to  Poches  to  put  the  bloody  decree  into  execution. 

S6.  The  barbarous  laws  of  ancient  warfare  justified  atrocities  which  in 
modem  times  would  be  regarded  with  horror  and  detestation ;  and  we 
btve  already  described  the  Locedjemoniana  as  exercising  those  laws  with 
the  most  revolting  severity  in  the  case  of  the  garrison  of  Flaltea; — an 
CTCDt,  however,  which  took  place  a  httle  aSiee  the  time  of  which  we  are 
noir  speaking.  The  condact  of  the  Lacedsmoniane  on  that  occasion 
admita  of  no  excuse.  But  this  decree  of  the  Athenians  was  infinitely 
worse.  Dot  only  on  account  of  the  much  greater  number  of  persons  whom 
it  devoted  to  death,  but  also  and  principally  because  it  made  no  disci^nii-  ^ 
nation  between  (he  innocent  and  the  guilty.  One  night's  reflection  con- 
vinced the  better  part  of  the  Athenians  of  the  enormity  which  they  had 
nnciioned.  Ordinary  experience  shows  that  bodies  of  men  will  perpetmte 
teU  which  the  indiviiluals  composing  them  would  shrink  from  with  bor* 
ror:  and  this  tendency  was  one  of  the  worst  evils  springing  from  the 
multitudinous  and  purely  democratlcal  composition  of  the  Albenian  assem- 
blies. On  the  morrow  so  geoeral  a  feeling  prevailed  of  the  horrible 
injustice  that  bad  been  committed,  that  the  Strategi  acceded  to  the  prayer 
of  the  M/tilentean  envoys,  and  called  a  fresh  assembly ;  tliough  by  so 
doing  they  committed  an  illegal  act  and  exposed  themselves  to  impcach- 

i  7.  Cleon,  however,  had  not  changed  his  ojonion.  In  the  second 
auemblj  he  repeated  his  arguments  against  the  Mytilcnteans,  and 
damored  for  what  he  called  "justice"  against  them.  lie  denounced  the 
felly  and  mischi^  of  reversing  on  one  day  what  had  been  done  on  the 
preoiding ;  and,  though  himself  the  very  type  and  model  of  a  demagogue, 
had  the  impudence  to  characterize  his  opponents  as  guilty  and  ambitious 
orators,  who  sacrified  the  good  of  the  republic  either  to  their  interests  or 
their  vanity !  His  opponent,  Diodotus,  very  wisely  abstained  from  appeal- 
ing to  the  iumaaiig  of  an  assembly  which  had  passed  the  decree  of  the 
previous  day.  He  confined  himself  entirely  to  the  policy  of  the  question, 
and  cuncludcd  by  recommending  that  the  Mytilemeans  already  in  custody 
should  be  put  upon  their  trial,  but  thiU  the  remainder  of  the  population 
sEkOuld  be  spared.  This  amendment  having  been  carried  by  a  small  ma- 
jcrily,  a  eccond  trireme  was  immediately  despatched  to  Mytilene,  with 
orders  lo  Paebes  to  arrest  the  execution.  The  utmost  diligence  was  need' 
fid.  The  former  trireme  had  a  start  of  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  nothing 
bat  exertioDS  almost  superhumiin  would  enable  the  second  to  reach  Myti- 
kne  earlj  enough  to  avert  the  tragical  catastrophe.  The  oarsmen  were 
■Uowed  by  tnms  only  short  intervals  of  rest,  and  took  their  food,  consist- 
ing of  barlej-meal  steeped  in  wine  and  oil,  as  tliey  sat  at  the  oar.    Happily 
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the  weather  proved  fftTorable;  and  the  crew,  who  had  been  promieed 
htrge  rewards  in  case  they  arrired  in  time,  exerted  themaelves  to  deliver 
the  reprieve,  whilst  the  crew  of  the  preceding  vessel  had  conveyed  the 
order  for  execution  with  slownees  and  reluctance.  Yet  even  §o  the 
countermand  came  only  juat  in  time.  The  mandate  was  already  in  the 
hands  of  Paches,  who  was  taking  measures  for  ita  execntion.  With 
regard  to  the  prisoners  at  Athens,  the  motioQ  of  Cleoo  to  put  them  to 
death  was  carried,  and  they  were  shun  to  the  nnmber  of  more  than  a 
thousand.  The  fortificationa  of  Mytilen^  were  razed,  and  her  fle^ 
delivered  up  to  the  Athenians.  The  whole  island,  with  the  exception  of 
Methymna,  which  had  remained  faithful,  was  divided  into  three  thonsand 
lots,  three  hundred  of  which  were  set  apart  for  the  gods,  and  the  remaio- 
ftder  assigned  to  Atlienian  clemchs. 

The  fate  of  Paches,  the  Athenian  commander  at  MytilenI,  must  not  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  On  his  return  to  Athena,  he  was  arraigned  before 
the  dicfistery  for  the  dishonor  of  two  Mytil^tean  women,  whose  husbands 
he  bad  slain ;  and  such  was  the  feeling  of  inJignaticn  ^dled  by  this  case 
among  the  susceptible  Athenians,  that  Paches,  wtthont  waiting  for  his 
sentence,  killed  himself  with  his  aword  in  open  court. 

§  8.  The  fate  of  the  Platieans  and  Mytilenieans  aflbrds  a  fearfal  illtt»' 
trotion  of  the  manners  of  the  age ;  but  these  hoirors  soon  found  a  parallel 
in  Corcyra.  It  has  been  already  related,  that,  after  the  sea-figfat  ott  that 
island,  the  Corinthians  carried  home  many  of  the  principal  Corcyrteans  as 
prisoners.  These  men  were  treated  with  the  greatest  indulgence;  and 
while  Mytilene  was  under  blockade,  were  sent  back  to  Corcyra,  nomioaJly 
under  the  heavy  ransom  of  eight  hundred  talents,  bnt  in  reahty  with  the 
view  of  withdrawing  the  island  frcm  the  Athenian  alliance.  Being  joined 
by  the  rest  of  the  oligarchical  citizens  on  their  return,  they  assassinated 
the  leaders  of  the  democratical  party  in  the  senate-house,  and  then  carried 
a  resolution  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  that  the  Corcyr«eans  should  for 
the  future  observe  a  strict  neutrality  between  the  contending  parties.  Bnt 
they  did  not  stop  here.  They  determined  on  putting  down  the  democrati- 
cal  parly  by  force,  and  with  this  view  seized  the  principal  harbor,  together 
with  the  arscnul  and  market-place.  The  people,  however,  got  possessirai 
of  the  hi^rher  parts  of  the  town,  together  with  the  Acropolis;  and  having 
been  reinforced  by  slaves  from  the  interior,  whom  they  promised  to  enuuH 
cipate,  they  renewed  the  combat  on  the  following  day.  The  oligarchs, 
driven  to  extremity,  adopted  the  desperate  eipedient  of  setting  fire  to  the 
town,  and  thus  destroyed  a  great  deal  of  property  near  the  docks ;  bnt  an 
advei^e  wind  fortunately  prevented  it  from  extending  to  the  remainder  of 
the  city. 

The  Athenians  had  been  informed  of  the  state  of  things  at  Corcyni,  and 
at  this  juncture  an  Athenian  squadron  of  twelve  triremes,  under  the  ocmd- 
mand  of  Nicostratus,  arrived  from  Naupactus.     Nicoatratus  behaved  with 
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great  moderadoo,  and  did  hie  best  to  restore  peace  between  the  parties. 
He  had  apparently  sut^ceeded  in  this  object,  when  the  position  of  offaira 
ms  Guddenlj  changed  hj  the  arrival  of  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  of  fiily-three 
galleys  under  the  command  of  Alddas.  Kicostratus  sutveeded,  by  skiltiil 
iDAnmuvres,  in  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay  with  his  small  fleet,  but  was 
obliged  at  last  to  retreat,  vhich  he  did  in  good  order,  and  without  losing 
any  of  his  vessels.  Alddas,  however,  with  Ift  uaual  slowness,  neglected 
to  make  use  of  the  opportunity,  and  attack  the  capital  at  once,  though 
Brasidaa  strongly  advised  him  to  do  so.  He  lost  a  day  in  ravaging  the 
country,  and  in  the  following  night  fire-signals  upon  the  island  ofLcucos 
telegmphed  the  approach  of  an  Athenian  fieet  of  sixty  triremes  under 
Eorymedon.  Aludaa  now  only  thought  of  making  his  escape,  which  he 
efiected  before  daybreak,  leaving  the  Corcynean  oligarchs  to  their  fate. 

Another  vicissitude  thus  rendered  the  popular  party  in  Corcyra  again 
triumphant.  The  vengeance  which  they  took  on  their  opponents  was  fear- 
ful The  most  sacred  sanctuaries  afforded  no  protection;  the  nearest  ties 
of  blood  and  kindred  were  sacrificed  to  civil  hatred.  In  one  case  a  &ther 
slew  even  his  own  son.  These  scenes  of  horror  lasted  for  seven  days,  dur- 
ing which  death  in  every  conceivable  form  was  busily  at  work.  Yet  the 
Aihenian  admiral  did  not  once  interpose  to  put  a  stop  to  these  atrocities. 
Alwut  five  hundred  of  the  ohgarchical  party,  however,  effected  their 
escape,  and  fortified  themselves  oq  Mount  Istone,  not  far  from  the  capital. 
S  9.  Thucydides,  in  drawing  this  bloody  picture  of  domestic  dissensions, 
traces  the  causes  of  it  to  the  war.  In  peace  and  prosperity,  when  men  are 
not  overmastered  by  an  irresistible  necessity,  the  feelings  both  of  slates 
and  individuals  are  mild  and  humane.  But  a  war  under  the  auspices  of 
Sparta  and  Athens  —  one  the  representative  of  the  aristocratic,  the  other 
of  the  democratic  principle  —  became  a  war  of  opinion,  and  embittered 
the  feelings  of  political  parties,  by  offering  to  each  the  means  and  oppor- 
tunity of  enfordng  its  views  through  an  alliance  with  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  leading  dties.  The  example  of  Corcyra  was  soon  followed  in 
other  Hellenic  states.  Not  only  were  the  dispositions  of  men  altered  by 
these  causes,  but  even  the  very  names  of  things  were  changed.  Daring 
rashness  was  honored  with  the  name  of  bravery,  whilst  considerate  delay 
was  denounced  as  the  mere  pretext  of  timidity.  Wi.-^dom  was  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  cowardice,  and  the  weighing  of  everything  as  a  pretence  for 
attempting  nothing.  The  simplicity  which  generally  clmraclerizes  virtue 
was  ridiculed  as  dulness  and  stupidity ;  whilst  he  was  regarded  as  the 
cleverest  who  excelled  in  cunning  and  treachery,  and  especially  if  he 
employed  his  arts  to  the  destruction  of  his  nearest,  and  therefore  unsus- 
pecting, friends  and  relatives.* 
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Ml  application ;  bnt  nowhere  lo  direolly  spplioblc  u  to  a  oonftdcrated  SBpnblic,  lika  ll« 
Halted  Statea  of  America. 

"  Afterwarda  ttae  vhole  Hellenic  world  wu  thrown  Into  comTnotioii.  Tbe  leaden  of  tbt 
popular  party  called  in  the  Athenian*,  the  ollgnrchical  party,  the  LHCBdEmoDiant,  feads  ex- 
isting everTwhere.    Tnpnacelhejdfoald  have  h>d  no  pretext  or  preparation  for  minnioiiing 

them;  hot  h  '        '  .      .     -      .  -  -  . 

anlRgonii 


wing  at  war,  and  erA^nr))'  forming  an  altiuice  for  the  damags  of  their 
jid  their  own  eecuriiMBII'ii-itiili  of  invoking  foreign  aid  were  ea*ily  furniataed 
■  aimed  lo  effect  puliliSil  t^jjigea.    And  many  heavy  calamitiM  liefaU  the 


■tatei  through  these  fead9,<i^hich  bappeMhd  always  wiU  happcQ  »  long  hj  the  aatai^  of 
im  tha  same:  grcutel-,  or  milder,  and  varying  is  their  **pect«,  aa  vaHatiaa* 
on^ ,  viifh>^(»fe  ariatf    For  in  peace  and  proiperity  bath  c 
indirldaala  «n)  1i,  tttff  ilitjnwcil,   becaose  tbsy  are  not  (jriven  to  intoler 
Bnt  war,  wiSidrainng  (he  Supplies  of  dally  lif^,  i>  a  bard  teacher,  andtnibt 
of  the  many  tO  tbe  quality  of  preeent  circnontaDeet.    Diacotd  then  reigned  throaglioat 
the  atatH.  .....  And  they  changedsthe  customary  meaning  of  wordc  applied  to  thing*, 

according  to  the  jppriceB  of  the  moment;  for  reckleas  audacity  waa  oonaidered  manly 
fidelity  to  party ;  prudent  delay,  fiiir-seemlDg  cowanlice ;  mDdeistion,  the  acreen  Ibr  feeble- 
nesa.  Headlong  f^niy  waa  aet  down  od  the  tide  of  manhood.  The  unrelentiDg  wn 
tmaladt  whoever  argued  agaiuat  blm  waa  aoipected.  He  wbo  plotted,  if  anooeaaftal,  wat 
tbonght  eagaciooa ;  who  counterplotted,  atill  abler-  He  who  forecasted  the  meana,  whereby 
he  should  not  need  these  reaorta,  was  charged  with  ruining  the  party  and  rearing  thdr 
oppODSots.  In  a  word,  he  waa  appteuded  who  got  the  startofanotbeTwhenintandlngtii  do 
mn  Injury,  and  wbo  induced  one  to  do  a  wnn^  that  had  no  thought  of  dcung  it  himiwlf. 
And  what  was  wone,  kin  became  more  alien  than  party,  becacise  party  was  promplar  for 
Diucnipalaua  daring.  For  tnch  comblnallona  aim  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  MCabliabad 
jnstitationa,  bnt  in  Clielr  gn«|dng  spirit  mn  eoauler  to  the  lawflil  aathofiCIea.  Their  pledges 
to  one  another  were  sanctiraied,  not  by  divine  law,  but  by  their  luring  togethv  violat«d 
law.  Thacnuae  of  this  atate  of.thingi  was  the  Inst  of  power,  lorpurpoeea  of  rspacin  and 
ambition,  and  the  hot  temper  of  these  who  were  engaged  in  tite  conflicL  Thus  neither 
party  held  to  sacred  honor ;  bnt  these  were  more  highly  spoken  of  who,  under  covar  ol 
plausible  pretences,  succeeded  In  effecting  some  purpoie  of  hatred.  The  cititena  who  stood 
between  tbe  extremea,  and  belonged  to  neither,  both  parties  endeavored  to  destroy.  5o 
every  apecies  of  wiokedneia  became  established  by  these  feuds  ovsr  the  Hellenic  worid. 
Simplicity  of  character,  wherein  aoblenets  of  nature  most  largely  shares,  being  acoffed  at, 
disappeared;  and  mutaal opposition offeeling,  withnniveisal  dl8tnist,preT^ed.  Fortbara 
was  neither  binding  word  nor  fearful  oath  to  compose  the  atrift.  And  Ibr  tbe  most  part, 
these  who  were  meaner  in  understanding  were  the  more  successful ;  for  fearing  their  own 
deficiency,  and  Hie  ability  of  tbelr  adversaries,  apprehensive  that  they  ihonld  be  wonted  fa 
argument  and  eloquence,  and  outwitted  by  the  Intellectual  adroHneas  co  tbe  other  tide, 
they  went  andadoaely  on  to  deeds  of  violence;  but  their  oppooenla,  coatemptuons  in  the 
presumption  of  foreknowledge,  and  not  feeling  the  need  of  securing  by  action  what  oooU 
be  compassed  by  genius,  the  more  easily  perished  undefended." —  £d. 
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CHAPTER  XXVin. 


rBLOPONHESIAK  WAR  CONTDICBD.  —  PROK  THE  SEDITION  AT  COBCTU 
TO   THE  PEAOS  OF  NICIA^. 

tl.  Sixth  Tor  of  tfaB  War.  Betnm  of  Un  FliKOe.  Pnrlfleatioa  of  Dfllm.  f  1-  S«Tnith 
Year.  Fc^ficatkn  of  Pjrloa.  \  t.  Attempt*  of  th«  Lac«dilnioDisDa  to  recover  Pjkw. 
t  4.  ArriTSl  and  VIclorf  of  the  Athenlui  Fkwt  Bloclude  of  Sphacteria.  \  S,  Tba 
lAcednrnonlana  sue  for  Peace  at  Atbeni.  EilnvagBiit  Demands  of  Cleon.  S  ^-  Renewal 
ef  HoMlllttee.  f  T.  Debatea  Id  the  Auembl)'.  Cleoa  elected  General.  ^  B.  Capture  ot 
Sphaetotu  f  9.  Advantaxw  of  the  Victorr.  ^  It.  Proceedings  at  Corcjra.  Slaogbter 
of  the  Oligarchs,  f  11.  Ei^th  Yearof  the  War.  Capture  of  Cjthera.  t  H- InniHonof 
the  Heguid  and  Bceotia  by  the  AUMDlam.  Capture  of  Nlsaea,  the  Port  of  Ifej^ra. 
Delaat  of  the  Atheniani  at  the  Battle  of  Delhim.  \  IS.  Braildai  In  Thrace.  Takea 
AmphipoUi.  Baniehment  of  Tbnojdidea.  f  14.  Kinth  Year  of  the  War.  A  Truca 
between  Sp»rt«  and  Atiieni.  The  War  conHnued  in  ThracB.  t  JS-  Teolfa  Year  of  tlw 
War.  CTleon  proceeds  to  Amphlpolii.  Uii  Defeat  and  Death.  Death  of  Brasidua. 
I.  Eleventh  Tear  of  the  War.    Flf^  Yean'  Peace  betveeo  Athena  and  Sparta. 

S  1.  The  beginning  of  tie  sixth  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  426)  was 
marked  by  natural  calamities  which  seemed  to  present  a  counterpart  to 
tbe  moral  disturbances  which  were  agitating  Greece.  Floods  and  earth- 
quakes of  unusual  violence  and  frequency  occurred  in  Tarioua  parts ;  and 
(he  Lacedsemonians,  alarmed  at  these  portents,  absttuned  from  their 
btended  invasion  of  Attics.  The  military  operations  of  the  Atheoiatis 
were  nnimportant  The  plague,  which  had  reappeared  at  Athens  towards 
tbe  dose  of  the  preceding  year,  was  now  making  fearful  ravages.  This 
Boonr^  was  attributed  to  the  anger  of  Apollo;  and  in  order,  as  it  seems, 
to  propitiate  that  deity,  a  complete  puri^cadon  of  Delos  was  performed  in 
tbe  aatutnn.  All  the  bodies  interred  there  were  exhumed  and  reburied  in 
tbe  neighboring  island  of  Rhenea ;  whilst  for  the  future  it  was  ordered 
tlMt  no  deaths  or  births  should  be  Bufiered  to  take  place  on  the  sacred 
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island.  At  the  same  time  the  celebration  of  the  Delian  featiral,  to  be 
reneved  every  fburth  year,  was  revived  with  extraordicuy  Bpleodof; 
and  thus  in  some  measure  compensated  the  Athenians  for  their  exdnston, 
through  the  war,  from  the  Olympic  and  Fjthian  games. 

S  2.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  war  (b.  C.  425)  the  Lacedxmonian  anny 
under  Agis,  after  a  stay  rf  only  fifteen  days  in  the  Attic  territory,  was 
recalled  by  the  news  that  the  Athenians  had  established  a  military  post 
at  Pylos  in  Messenia.  In  consequence  of  circorostancca  to  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  lo  allnde  hereafter,  the  Athenians  had  sent  a  fleet  of 
forty  ships  to  Sicily,  under  the  ctunmand  of  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles; 
but  on  their  way  thither  these  officers  were  directed  to  stop  at'Corcym, 
and  lo  assist  the  people  against  the  oligarchs,  who,  as  already  related,  had 
fbrdfied  themselves  at  Mount  Istone,  and  were  annoying  the  capitid. 
Demosthenes,  who  had  acquired  great  gloi?  by  a  campaign  agmnst  the 
Ambradans,  had  also  embarked  in  the  same  fleet,  with  a  kind  of  roving 
commission  to  make  descents  on  the  Feloponneuan  coasts.  Pyloe,  on  tho 
modem  bay  of  Navarino,  struck  him  as  an  eligible  spot  on  which  to 
establish  some  of  the  Messenians  from  Kaupactus,  since  it  was  a  stnx^; 
position,  from  which  they  might  annoy  the  Lacedfemonions,  and  excite 
revolt  among  their  Helot  kinsmen.  As  the  Peloponne^an  fleet,  however, 
was  announced  to  have  arrived  at  Corcyra,  Eurymedon  and  S<^hodes 
were  averse  to  the  delay  which  the  scheme  of  Demosthenes  would  occa- 
aon.  But  an  accident  caused  its  accomplishment.  The  fleet  had  scarcely 
passed  Pylos,  when  it  was  driven  back  to  that  spot  by  a  violent  stonn ; 
and  as  the  bad  weather  continued  for  some  time,  the  soldiers  on  board 
amused  themselves,  imder  the  directions  of  Demosthenes,  in  constructing 
a  sort  of  rude  fortiflcatirai.  The  nature  of  the  ground  was  lavorable  for 
the  work,  and  in  five  or  six  days  a  wall  was  thrown  up  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  defence.  Demosthenes  undertook  to  garrison  the  place,  five 
ships  and  two  hundred  Iloplites  were  left  behind  with  him ;  and,  being 
afterwards  joined  by  some  Mussenion  privateers,  he  appears  altogether  to 
have  possessed  a  force  of  about  one  thousand  men. 

§  3.  This  insult  to  the  Lacediemonian  territoiy  caused  great  alarm  and 
indignation  at  Sparta.  The  Pcloponnesian  fleet,  under  Thiasymelidas,  was 
ordered  from  Corcyra  to  Pylos;  imd  at  the  same  time  Agis  evacuated 
Attica,  and  marched  towards  the  same  place.  So  vast  a  force,  both  naval 
and  militaiy,  seemed  to  threaten  destruction  to  the  little  garrison.  Thrar- 
symelidas,  on  arriving  with  the  fleet,  immediately  occupied  the  small  aniiH 
habited  and  densely  wooded  island  of  Spbacleria,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  two  narrow  channels  <m  the  north  and  south,  almost  blocked  np  the 
entrance  of  the  bay.  Between  the  island  and  the  m^nland  was  a  apa- 
cious  basin,  in  which  Thrasymelidas  stationed  his  ships. 

It  was  on  this  side  that  Demosthenes  anticipated  the  most  dangerous 
attack.   The  Lacedeemonians  were  tiotoriously  anskilial  in  besi^ing  waBs, 
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ud  OQ  the  land  side  a  few  imperfectlj'  armed  troops  would  suffice  to  keep 
tbeir  whole  army  at  haj.  Bat  towards  the  sea  was  a  small  open  spaca 
iriueh  remained  unfortified.  Here,  therefore  Demosthenes,  after  hauling 
Ida  fliree  remaining  triremes  ashore, — for  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy  he 
had  despatched  two  to  Eurymedon,  to  solicit  assistance,  —  took  post  himself 
with  sixty  chosen  hopliles. 

The  asBaak  from  the  sea  was  led  by  Brasidas,  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  distinguished  commanders  that  Sparta  ever  produced.  The  narrowness 
of  the  landing-place  admitted  only  a  few  triremes  to  approach  at  once. 
Brasidas  stood  on  the  prow  of  the  foremost,  animating  his  men  by  his 
words  and  gestures ;  but  he  was  soon  disabled  by  numerous  wounds,  and 
felt  backwards  into  his  vessel,  fainting  with  toss  of  blood.  Afler  repeated 
attempts  on  this  and  the  following  day,  tbe  Lacediemonians  were  unable  to 
effect  a  landing;  whilst  the  Athenians  considered  th^  success  decisive 
enough  to  jnstify  the  erection  of  a  trophy,  the  chief  ornament  of  which 
«■■  the  shield  of  Brasidas,  which  had  dropped  into  the  water. 


BtyofPykis. 

pf  Brh^MrlL  B  Pjtos.  0,  The  nodero  Ifmrino. 


14.  Whilst  the  Lacedemonians  were  preparing  for  tuiother  assault, 
they  were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  the  Athenian  fleeL     They  had 
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Btrangely  neglected  to  secure  the  entrances  into  the  bay:  and  although 
the  Athenian  admiral  spent  the  first  day  in  reconnoitring,  they  were  sliU 
either  so  inconceivably  alow,  or  eo  paralyzed  by  surprise  and  terror,  that, 
when  on  the  morrow  the  Athenian  ships  came  Bailing  through  both  the 
underended  channels,  many  of  their  triremes  were  still  moored,  and  port 
of  their  crews  ashore.  '  The  battle  which  ensued  was  desperate.  Both 
sides  fought  with  extraordinary  valor ;  but  victory  at  length  declared  for 
the  Athenians.  Five  Peloponneaian  ships  were  captured  ^  the  rest  were 
saved  only  by  nimiing  them  ashore,  where  they  were  protected  by  the 
Lacedtemoman  army. 

The  Athenians,  thus  masters  of  the  sea,  were  enabled  to  blockade  the 
island  of  Sphacteria,  in  which  the  flower  of  the  LacedsmoniaQ  army  was 
shut  np>  many  of  them  native  Spartans  <^  the  highest  iamilies.  In  so 
grave  an  emergency  messengers  were  sent  to  Sparta  for  advice.  TTm 
Epbors  themselves  immediately  repaired  to  the  spot ;  and  so  desponding 
was  their  view  of  the  matter,  that  they  saw  no  issue  from  it  but  a  peac& 
They  therefore  proposed  and  obtained  an  armistice  for  the  purpose  e£ 
opening  negotiations  at  Athens.  They  agreed  to  sun-eiider  their  whide 
fleet,  and  to  abstain  frcan  all  attacks  upon  Fylos  till  the  return  t£  the 
envoys,  when  their  ships  were  to  be  restored.  Meanwhile,  the  Athenians 
were  to  continue  the  blockade  of  Sphacteria,  but  not  to  commit  any  acta 
of  hostility  Bgiunst  it;  whilst  the  Lacedaemonians  were  to  be  allowed  to 
supply  the  besieged  with  provisions  enough  for  thdr  subsbteuce  during 
the  armistice. 

3  5.  Great  was  ihe  sensation  exdted  at  Athens  by*behoIding  the  pride 
of  Sparta  thus  humbled  and  her  envoys  suing  for  peace.  Cleoo  availed 
himself  of  the  elation  of  the  moment  to  insist  on  extravagant  demands- 
Nothing  less  would  satisfy  him  than  the  restoration  of  those  places  which 
Athens  had  ceded  fourteen  years  before,  when  the  thirty  years'  tmee 
was  concluded  ;  namely,  NisseA,  Pegsa,  Trtezcn,  and  Achiua ;  and  his  in- 
fluence in  the  assembly  induced  it  to  adopt  his  views.  The  LacedaancH 
nian  envoys,  perceiving  that  nothing  could  be  hoped  from  the  assembly, 
proposed  a  private  negotiation  with  a  few  chosen  individuals.  But  Cle<»t 
would  not  hear  of  this  arrangement,  and  when  the  envoys  attempted  to 
remonstrate,  be  completely  bullied  and  silenced  them  by  his  violence,  and 
caused  them  to  be  sent  back  to  Fylos,  as  they  had  come,  in  an  Athenian 
trireme. 

S  6.  When  the  envoys  returned,  the  Lacedtemonians  demanded  tlie 
restoration  of  their  fleet,  according  to  agreement ;  but  Eurymedon  refused 
to  comply,  under  the,  apparently,  false  pretext  that  the  Lacedcemonians 
had  violated  the  armistice  by  an  attempt  to  surprise  Fylos.  Hostilities 
were  now  resumed,  but  without  any  decisive  result.  The  blockade  of 
Sphacteria  began  to  grow  tedious  and  harassing.  The  force  upon  it 
sontinually  received  supplies  of  provisions,  either  from  swimmers,  wbo 
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lowed  flkins  filled  with  linseed  and  poppy-fleed  mixed  with  honey,  or  from 
Helots,  who,  induced  by  the  promise  of  emancipation  and  large  rewards, 
eluded  the  blockading  squadron  during  dark  and  stormy  nights,  and 
koiied  cai^oes  on  the  back  of  the  island.  The  summer,  moreover,  was 
Get  weaiii^  away,  and  the  Etorras  of  trinter  might  probably  necessitate 
(he  raising  of  the  blockade  altogether.  Under  these  circnmstances,  De- 
mosthenes began  to  contemplate  a  descent  upon  the  island ;  with  vhich 
view  he  collected  reinforcemenla  from  Zacynthus  and  Naupactus,  and  also 
sent  a  message  to  Athens  to  explain  the  unfavorable  stale  of  the  blockade, 
and  to  request  further  assistance. 

§7.  These  tidings  were  very  distasteful  to  the  Athenians,  who  had 
looked  upon  Spbacteria  as  their'certtun  prey.  They  began  to  regret 
hsving  let  slip  the  favoiable  opportunity  for  m^ing  a  peace,  smd  to  vent 
their  displeasure  upon  Cleon,  the  director  of  their  conduct  on  that  oocaaion. 
But  Cleon  put  on  a  lkc«  of  brass.  He  charged  the  messengers  from 
Pykw  with  having  misrepresented  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  and  when  that 
podlion  proved  untenable,  began  to  abuse  the  etrategi.  His  political 
eppooent,  Nidas,  was  then  one  of  those  officers,  a  man  of  quiet  disposition 
and  moderate  abilities,  but — a  peculiar  distinction  in  those  days  —  thor- 
oughly honest  and  incorruptible,  pure  in  his  morals  and  sincerely  relig- 
iotts.  TTTm  Cleon  now  singled  out  for  his  vituperation,  and,  pointing  at  him 
with  tis  finger,  exclaimed,  "  It  would  be  easy  enon^  to  take  the  island 
if  our  generals  were  wwn.  If  /  were  Strategus,  I  would  do  it  at  once ! " 
This  burst  of  the  tanner  made  the  assembly  laugh.  He  was  saluted 
with  cries  of  "Why  don't  you  go  then?"  and  Nicias,  thinking  probably 
to  catch  his  opponent  in  his  own  trap,  seconded  the  voice  of  the  assembly, 
by  offering  to  place  at  his  disposal  whatever  force  he  might  deem  necessary 
for  the  enterprise.  Cleon  at  first  endeavored  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
honor  thus  thrust  upon  him.  But  tbe  more  he  drew  back,  the  louder  were 
the  asaeinbly  in  calling  upon  him  to  accept  the  office ;  and  as  Nicias  seri- 
oosly  repeated  his  proposition,  he  adopted  with  a  good  grace  what  there 
was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  evading.  Nay,  he  even  declined  the  as- 
sistance of  the  regular  Athenitm  hoplites,  and  engnged,  with  some  heavy- 
anned  I^emnian  and  Imbrian  troops,  together  with  some  Thracian  peltasts 
and  four  hundred  bowmen,  in  addition  to  the  soldiers  already  at  Pylos, 
to  take  Spbacteria  within  twenty  days,  and  either  kill  all  the  Lacedte- 
moniaQS  upon  it,  or  bring  them  prisouerB  to  Athens. 

S  6.  Never  did  general  set  out  upon  an  enterprise  under  drcnmslances 
more  singnlar ;  but,  what  was  still  more  extraordinary,  fortune  enabled 
him  to  make  his  promise  good.  In  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  Demosthenes 
had  already  resolved  on  attacking  the  island.  Cleon  procured  that  general 
lo  be  Diuned  his  second  in  command,  and  thus  stepped  in,  with  a  nominal 
antbority,  to  intercept  the  honors  which  were  in  reality  due  to  another 
On  the  other  hand,  Nidas  is  not  free  firom  blame  on  this  a  ~ 
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«e«ms  to  have  given  the  command  to  Clean,  wbom  be  deemed  totally  io- 
competent  for  it,  merely  vith  the  view  of  raining  a  political  oppment,  and 
to  have  lefl  the  interests  of  Adiens  wholly  out  of  sight* 

When  Cleon  arrived  at  Fylos  be  found  eTeiything  prepared  tar  the 
attack.  Accident  &Tored  the  enterprise.  A  fire  kindled  by  some  Athe- 
nian stulora,  who  had  landed  for  the  purpose  of  cooking  their  dinner,  can^t 
and  destroyed  the  woods  with  which  the  island  was  ovei^rowu,  and  tfana 
deprived  the  LacedtemonJans  of  one  of  their  principal  defences.  Never- 
theless, BQch  was  the  awe  inspired  by  the  reputation  of  the  Spartan  arms, 
that  Demosthenes  considered  it  necessary  to  land  about  10,000  soldiers  of 
different  descriptions,  among  whom  were  800  Athenian  hoplites,  allbou^ 
the  Laoednmonian  force  o(msisted.of  'only  about  420  men.  Th^  eoio- 
mander,  Epltadag,  was  posted  with  the  m^n  body  in  the  Mntre  of  the 
island.  An  outpost  i^  thirty  hoplites  defended  the  extremity  fiutheet  from 
Fylos.  The  end  c^  the  island  fitcing  that  place,  steep  and  nigged  by 
nature,  was  rendered  still  stronger  by  a  circuit  of  mde  stones,  cf  aodent 
and  unknown  origin,  wlucfa  answered  the  purpose  of  a  fort.  The  Atheni- 
ans, having  landed  before  daybreak,  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  the  ad< 
vanoed  guard  of  thirty  hopUtee.  Then  Demoathenee,  having  divided  his 
light-anned  troops  into  bodies  of  about  200  men  each,  which  were  to  bor^ 
ronnd  and  annoy  the  enemy,  drew  up  bis  800  hoplites  in  battle  array  near 
the  spot  where  he  had  landed.  Eptadas  bad  therefore  to  advance  against 
him  with  bis  main  body,  about  360  in  number,  over  groond  obstructed  t^ 
the  aabes  and  stumps  <tf  the  burnt  wood,  and  amidst  a  shower  of  missiks 
bora  the  li^t  troops  on  his  fianks  and  rear.  At  length,  distressed  1^  a 
species  <^  warfare  which-  he  had  no  means  of  repelling,  and  almost  blinded 
by  the  dust  and  ashes,  Epitadas  ordered  bis  men  to  retreat  to  the  stcne 
fort  at  the  extremity  of  (he  island,  wHther  they  were  followed  by  the 
Athenian  hoplites.  Here,  however,  having  the  advantage  of  the  gionnd, 
and  being  able  to  use  their  spears  and  swords  in  dose  combat,  the  Lace- 
dffimonianB  for  a  br^  while  kept  their  assailants  at  bay ;  till  ecane  Messtt- 
nians,  stealing  round  by  the  searsbore,  over  crags  and  cliffi  wbieli  tfae 
Lacednmonians  had  deemed  impracticable,  suddenly  appeared  (u  tbe 
high  ground  which  overiiUDg  their  rear.  They  now  began  to  give  Tray, 
and  would  soon  have  been  idl  slain  ;  but  Cleon  and  Demosthenes,  being 
anxious  to  carry  them  prisoners  to  Athens,  called  off  their  men  from  the 
pursuit,  and  sent  a  herald  to  summon  tbe  Lacedemonians  to  surrmder. 

Tbe  latter,  in  token  of  compliance,  dropped  their  sluelds  and  waved 
their  bands  above  their  beads.  They  requested,  however,  permission  to 
communicate  with  their  countrymen  on  tbe  munland ;  who,  after  two  or 

«  It  ii  mart  pnJiable  that  Nlciiu  proposed  Iha  appointment  of  Cleon,  ni«(«l;  to  ibow  up 
the  cowBidics  and  boastTntnew  oC  the  demagogna,  wlthont  aoticipatiDg  ths  postibilitj  of 
Ills  actually  being  Ton^d  to  accept  the  command  hj  (he  popnlaoe,  ever  leady  to  lacriftce  a 
Mriona  fasterat  for  tbe  sake  of  eiu(>7''i8  ■  joke.  —  En. 
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Ihnee  eotnmunicationB,  seat  them  a.  final  message,  —  "to  take  couitBel  for 
themaelvee,  but  to  do  oothing  disgracefiiL"  The  snrvivoiB  then  BUirendued. 
The;  were  292  in  number,  120  of  whom  were  native  SpertauB,  belonging 
to  the  fiist  fiimilies.  By  tias  enrrender  the  prestige  of  the  Spartan  arms 
was  in  a  great  degree  destrOTed.  The  Spartans  were  not,  indeed,  deemed 
invincible ;  but  thdr  previous  feata,  especially  at  Thermopylae,  had  in- 
spired the  notion  that  they  would  rather  die  than  yield  ;  an  opinkm  which 
ooold  now  no  longer  be  entertiuned. 

S  9.  Clewi  bad  thus  performed  bis  prmnise.  On  the  day  after  the  vic- 
tory, be  and  Demosthenes  started  with  the  prisraiers  for  Athens,  where 
they  arrived  within  twenty  days  from  the  time  of  Cleon's  departure.  Al- 
together, this  affitir  was  one  of  the  most  favorable  for  the  Athenians  that 
had  occnrred  during  the  war.  The  piisimers  would  serve  not  only  for  a 
guaranty  against  fiitare  invasions,  wbidi  mig^t  be  averted  by  threatening 
to  pat  them  to  death,  but  also  as  a  means  tor  extorting  advantageous  con* 
ditions  whenever  a  peace  should  be  concluded.  Nay,  the  victory  itself 
was  of  considerable  importance,  since  it  «iabled  the  Athenians  to  place 
Fylofl  in  a  better  posture  of  defence,  and,  l^  garrisoning  it  with  Mess^ 
nians  fivm  Nanpactus,  to  create  a  stronghold  whence  Laconia  might  be 
overrun  and  ravaged  at  pleasure.  The  Lacedemonians  themselves  were 
go  sensible  of  these  things,  that  iJiey  sent  repeated  messages  to  Athens  to 
[HDpoee  a  peace,  bat  whk^  the  Athemaas  altogether  disr^arded. 

S  10.  Ueanwhile,  after  the  victory  at  Sphacteria,  Eurymedon  and  Soph- 
odes  proceeded  with  the  Athenian  fleet  to  Corcyra,  where,  in  coi^nnctioa 
with  the  people,  they  tocJc  by  storm  the  poet  of  the  oligarchs  on  Mount 
Istone.  "Die  latter  at  first  retired  to  an  inaccessible  peak,  but  subeequently 
■ureadered  themselves  on  condition  of  being  sent  to  Athens  to  be  judged 
by  the  Athenian  assembly.  Eurymedon,  the  same  man,  it  will  be  observed, 
who  had  before  abandoned  the  Corcyneans  to  all  the  fury  of  civil  discord, 
assented  to  these  conditions,  and  caused  the  prisoners  to  be  secsred  in  the 
small  adjoining  island  of  Ptychia.  But  be  took  not  the  slightest  pains 
to  carry  out  the  agreement ;  nay,  he  even  connived  at  the  artifices  of  tha 
Corcynean  democracy  to  entrap  the  prisoners  into  a  breach  of  the  capitn- 
fattion,  and  thus  procure  a  pretext  for  their  destmction.  For  this  purpose 
emissaries  in  the  guise  of  friends  were  sent  over  to  Ptychia  to  persuade 
the  prisoners  that  Eurymedtm  intended  to  hand  them  over  to  their  enemies, 
and  tfaoa  succeeded  in  inducing  some  of  them  to  escape  in  a  boat  provided 
for  *li«i:  purpose.  The  boat  was  seized  in  tlie  act,  and  Eurymedon  now 
delivered  up  the  prisoners  to  the  democratical  party.  They  were  at  first 
confined  in  a  large  building,  whence,  chained  two  and  two  together,  Ihey 
were  led  out  to  execution  in  companies  of  twenty.  They  advanced  through 
a  road  lined  with  armed  men,  who  singled  out  their  private  enemies,  and 
stm<^  and  wounded  them  till  they  perished,  "  These  scenes,"  says  a  great 
histoiiaii,  "  are  real  prototypes  of  the  September  massacres  at  Paris :  all 
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the  prisoners,  just  ns  at  Paris,  were  led  jrom  the  prison  between  two  towb 
of  armed  men,  and  cut  to  pieces."*  ^Vhat,  however,  renders  this  scene 
Btiil  more  disgusting  than  the  Parisian  massacres,  is,  that  a  third  party — 
Eurymedon,  with  his  Athenians  —  lcN>ked  on  in  cold  blood,  and  saw  these 
atrocities  perpetrated  without  making  the  slightest  attempt  to  prevent  Ihem. 
After  three  companies  had  been  destroyed  the  remaining  prisoners  reliised 
to  quit  the  buildings  or  to  allow  any  one  to  enter  it;  at  the  same  time 
piteously  imploring  the  Athenians  to  kill  them,  rather  than  abandon  them 
to  the  cruelcies  of  their  countrymen.  But  Eurymedon  was  inexond)te. 
The  people  now  unroofed  part  of  the  building,  and  assuled  the  priEonen 
with  showers  of  tiles  and  arrows,  till,  in  order  to  escape  this  lingering  fat^ 
they  were  driven  to  commit  suicide.  The  work  of  death  proceeded  through 
the  ni^t>  At  daybreak  the  people  entered  the  building  with  carts,  and 
piling  upon  them  the  dead  bodies,  in  number  about  three  hundred,  canied 
them  out  of  the  city. 

§  II.  The  eighth  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  424)  opened  with  brilliant 
prospects  for  the  Athenians.  But  their  good  fortune  hod  now  reached  its 
culminating  point ;  and  before  the  year  closed,  their  defeat  at  the  balde  at 
Delium  and  the  loss  of  their  empire  in  Thrace  more  than  counterbalanced 
all  the  advantages  they  had  previously  gained.  At  first,  however,  success 
still  attended  their  arms.  Nicias  reduced  the  important  island  of  Cytben^ 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Laconia,  and  placed  garrisons  in  the  towns  of 
Cythera  and  Scandeia.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  coasts  of  lAConia,  wluch 
he  ravaged  in  various  places.  Among  his  conquests  here  was  the  town  of 
Thyrea,  where  the  Lacedfemonians  had  allowed  the  ^^etaus  to  settle 
after  their  ezpulsitoi  ircon  their  own  island.  Thyrea  was  destroyed,  and 
the  BurvLring  ^giuetans  carried  to  Athens  and  put  to  death.  Among  the 
horrors  which  the  great  historian  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  has  noted  is 
characterizing  the  times,  the  murder  d*  two  thousand  Ilelota  hj  the  Laee- 
dtemonians  stands  conspicuous.  Alarmed  for  their  own  safety  nnce  the 
establishment  of  an  Athenian  and  Messenian  force  at  Pylos,  the  Lacede- 
monians about  this  lime  proclaimed  that  those  Helots  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  services  during  (he  war  should  come  forward  and  clum 
their  liberty.  A  lai^  body  appeared,  out  of  whom  two  thousand  were 
selected  as  worthy  of  emaocipatitxi.  Crowned  with  garlukis,  and  honored 
with  all  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  rell^on,  the  unhappy  Helots  pud 
with  their  lives  for  the  liberty  thus  solemnly  acquired.  In  a  short  time 
Ihey  all  disappeared,  no  man  knew  bow,  by  secret  orders  from  the  Ephon, 
who  took  this  perfidious  and  detestable  method  to  rid  themselves  (^for- 
midable enemies,  M^ 

S  12.  Elate  with  their  continued  good  fortune,  the  Athenians  aimed  >1 
nothing  less  than  the  recoveiy  of  all  the  possessions  whidi  they  had  held  be- 

•  inebnhr,  "  L«otni«t  on  Andent  Hlataiy,"  Vol.  n.  p.  89. 
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fore  the  thir^  J'ean'  truce.  For  this  purpose  the^  planned  two  impoiv 
tant  expeditions,  one  against  Megara  and  ike  other  against  Bceotia.  In 
Ihe  former  they  were  partially  succeseAiL  Tbej  seized  Niaa^  the  port  of 
Megara,  which  they  pennanently  occupied  with  an  Athenian  garrison; 
bnt  they  were  prevented  fitim  obtaining  posseBBion  of  Megara  itself  by  the 
energy  of  Brasidas,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Corinth; 
odlecting  troops  for  his  Thracian  expedition.  Receiving  intelligence  of 
the  danger  of  Megara,  he  immediately  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the 
dly  with  a  conuderable  force,  which  the  Athenians  did  not  venture  to 
attack. 

The  expedition  gainst  Bceotia  was  attended  with  the  most  disastrous 
results.  Some  Boeotian  exiles,  and  other  malecontent  citizens,  had  formed 
a  plan  to  betray  Siphie,  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  Chseronea,  on  the 
borders  of  Phocis,  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  on  the  same 
day  to  ioYsde  Bceotia  from  the  south,  and  to  seize  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delium,  a  place  about  five  miles  from  Tanagra,  strongly  situated  upon  the 
diffs  on  the  eastern  coast.  It  was  antidpated  that  these  simultaneous 
attadu  at  vaiious  points  would  divide  the  Bceotian  forces,  and  render  the 
enterprise  easy  of  execution.  But  the  st^eroe  was  betrayed,  and  mis- 
carried. Demosthenes,  who  was  to  attack  Siphe  and  Chceronea,  found 
those  places  preoccupied  by  a  formidable  Bceotian  force,  vhich  rendered 
gain  all  hopes  of  surprising  them.  Hippocrates,  who  commanded  the 
army  of  invasion  from  the  south,  proceeded  to  execute  his  part  in  tho 
anangement,  and  marched  to  Delium  with  the  large  force  of  seven  thou- 
sand Athenian  hoplites,  tt^lher  with  twenty-five  thousand  light-armed 
boops  and  severd  hundred  cavalry.  A  day's  march  brought  him  to 
Delium,  where  he  immediately  fortified  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  with  a 
rampart  and  ditch,  besides  other  works.  When  these  were  completed,  a 
garrison  was  left  in  the  place,  and  the  army  commenced  its  homeward 
march.  On  arriving  at  the  heights  between  Delium  and  the  plain  of 
Oropus,  they  were  encountered  by  the  Bmotians,  who  had  assembled  in 
great  force  at  Tanagra.  Their  army  consisted  of  about  seven  thousand 
BtBOtian  hoplites,  some  of  whom  were  the  very  flower  of  the  Theban 
warriors,  ten  thousand  light-armed  troops,  five  hundred  peltosls,  and  one 
thousand  horse.  They  were  led  by  the  eleven  Bceolarchs  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Bceotian  confederacy,  though  the  supreme  command  seems  to 
have  been  vested,  probably  alternately,  in  the  two  Bocotarchs  of  Thebes, 
Pagondas  and  Aranthides.  All  the  Bocotarchs,  with  the  exception  of 
Pagondas,  were  of  opinion  that,  as  the  Athenians  seemed  to  be  in  full 
retreat,  they  shonld  be  snSered  to  retire  unmolested.  But  that  com- 
mander, disregarding  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues,  appealed  to  the  patri- 
otic and  religious  feelings  of  the  soldiers.  He  painted  in  strong  colors 
the  danger  of  suffering  this  insult  to  their  territory  to  pass  unpunished, 
■ad  pointed  out  that  the  sacrifices  were  favorable  for  an  attack,  whilst,  on 
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the  other  hand,  the  AlbemaoB  had  incurred  the  anger  of  Apollo  by  violat- 
ing hia  temple.  Having  bj  these  representatiooa  persuaded  the  BoeoUana 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  he  drew  up  the  army  in  order  of  battle  nnder 
the  brow  of  a  bill  which  concealed  them  from  Ihe  Athenians.  Hippocrates, 
on  bis  side,  hastened  to  prepare  hi«  troops  for  the  battle.  His  hopliles 
were  drawn  up  in  a  line  of  eight  deep,  having  the  Ug^t-anned  tioops 
and  cavalry  on  the  flanks.  The  heavy  Bosotian  phalanx,  on  the  ccMitraiy, 
was  twenty-five  deep;  the  Theban  hoplites  occupying  the  ri^l,  with  the 
other  heavy-anned  BtBotians  on  the  left  and  in  the  centre.  The  light- 
armed  troops  and  cavalry  were  ranged,  as  in  the  Athenian  line,  npos  the 
flanks.  The  Bceotians,  ascending  the  hill  in  this  airay,  as  soon  as  thej 
came  in  sight  of  the  Athenians,  raised  the  war«hoat  and  charged,  be&re 
Hippocrates  had  finished  addressing  bis  meai  Ravines  at  both  extremities 
of  the  line  prevented  the  light  troops  &chu  engaging;  bat  the  serried  ranks 
of  the  hoplites  met  in  desperate  oonfiict  Th^  left  wing  of  the  Boeotians 
was  repubed;  but  on  the  right  the  skill  and  valor  of  the  chosen  Theban 
warriors  who  led  the  van,  as  well  as  the  superior  weight  of  the  deep  and 
densely  compacted  phalanx,  bore  down  all  resistance.  At  the  same  time 
F^ondas,  having  sent  round  his  cavalry  to  attack  the  Athenian  ri{^ 
3*estored  the  fortune  of  the  day  on  that  ude  alsa  The  rout  of  the  Athe- 
nians was  DOW  complete.  Some  fied  back  to  Delium,  some  to  Oropoa, 
others  to  the  heists  of  Fames.  Hippocrates  himself  fell  in  the  engage- 
ment, li^ther  with  one  thousand  hoplites ;  a  loss  about  double  that  of  the 
Boeotians.  Fortunately  for  the  Athenians,  the  battle  had  ccHnmenced  late  in 
the  day,  and  they  were  thus  rescued  by  the  friendly  shades  i^  ni^t  from 
the  pursuit  and  massacre  which  would  otherwise  have  overtaken  them. 

When  on  the  morrow  an  Athenian  herald  asked  the  cnstomai;  pennis- 
uon  (o  bury  the  slain,  the  Bmotians  reproached  the  Athenians  with  the 
violatiM)  <^  Apollo's  sanctuary,  aod  refused  tlie  sacred  rites  <^  sepulture 
till  the  sacrilege  should  be  expiated,  and  Deliom  evacuated.  They  imme- 
diately invested  that  place,  which  surrendered  afler  a  siege  of  seventeen 
days.  The  greater  part  of  the  garrison,  however,  succeeded  in  escaping  t^ . 
sea,  but  about  two  hundred  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  ot  the  Boeotians. 
Altogether  the  battle  of  Delium  was  the  greatest  and  meet  decisive  fought 
during  the  first  period  of  the  war.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  battle  is 
that  both  Socrates  and  his  pupil  Alcibiades  were  eng^ed  in  it,  the  fbnner 
among  the  hc^lites,  the  latter  in  the  cavaliy.  Socrates  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  bravery,  and  was  one  of  those  who,  instead  of  throwing  down 
their  arms,  kept  together  in  a  compact  body,  and  repulsed  the  attacks  ot 
the  pursuing  horse.     His  retreat  was  also  protected  by  Alcibiades. 

§  13.  This  disastrous  battle  was  speedily  followed  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  Athenian  empire  in  Thrace.  At  the  request  of  Ferdiccas,  king  t^ 
Macedonia,  and  of  the  Chalcidian  towns,  who  had  sued  for  help  agunst 
the  Athenians,  Brosidas  was  sent  by  the  Lacedemonian  government  into 
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lloao^  at  tli«  head  c^sevea  hundred  Helot  hoplites  and  such  others  as 
he  could  sacceed  m  rabing  in  Greece.  While  engaged  in  lesjing  troops 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Corinth,  he  saved  Megara  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  as  has  been  already  related.  Having  obtained 
one  thousand  Felopoanesian  hoplites,  in  addition  to  the  seven  hnndred 
ueatioiied  above,  he  Bucceeded,  by  a  rapid  and  dexterous  march  through 
(he  hostile  country  of  Thessaly,  in  effecting  a  junction  irith  Perdiccas, 
with  whom  he  marched  into  Titrace.  Here  he  procl^med  that  be  was  come 
to  deliver  the  Grecian  cities  from  the  tyrannous  yoke  of  Athens.  His 
bravery,  his  kind  and  conciliating  demeanor,  bis  probity,  moderation,  and 
good  fitilh,  soon  guned  him  the  respect  and  love  of  the  allies  of  Athens  in 
thu  quarter ;  whose  defection  was  likewise  promoted  by  the  news  of  the 
Athenian  reverses.  Acanthus  and  Stagirus  hastened  to  open  their  gates 
to  him ;  and  early  in  the  ensuing  winter,  by  means  of  forced  marches, 
be  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  appeared  before  the  important  Athenian 
colony  of  Amphipolis  on  the  Strymon.  In  that  town  the  Athenian  party 
ns  the  stronger,  and  sent  a  message  for  assistance  to  Thncydides,  the 
historian,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Eucles,  was  then  general  in  those  parts, 
lliacydides  hastened  with  seven  ships  from  Thasos,  and  succeeded  in 
secnring  Eion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon ;  but  Amphipolis,  which  lay  a 
little  higher  up  the  river,  allured  by  the  favorable  terms  offered,  had 
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■b^ady  enrrendcred  to  Brasidas.  For  his  want  of  vigilance  on  this  occa- 
iioo,  Thucydides  was,  on  the  motion  of  Cleon,  sentenced  to  biuiishment, 
■nd  spent  the  following  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  exile.  From  Ampbip- 
aSa  Biasidaa  proceeded  to  the  caslemmost  peninsula  of  Ghalcidice,  where 
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most  of  the  towns  hastened  to  surreoder.     At  Toronl,  oa  the  Sithoniui 
peDinguls,  the  gates  were  opened  bj  an  onti-AthenUn  party.     The  Athe-  ■ 
man  garrison  fled  to  a  neighboring  fort ;  but  Brasidas  .took  the  place  bj 
storm,  and  put  all  the  prisoners  to  the  sword. 

S  14.  The  Athenians  were  so  much  depressed  by  their  defeat  at  De- 
liom,  that  they  neglected  to  take  vigorous  measures  for  arresting  the 
progress  of  Brasidas.  They  now  began  to  think  seriously  of  peace,  and 
to  enterliun  the  proposals  of  the  Laeedtemonians,  who  were  on  their  side 
solicitous  about  their  prisoners  etiU  in  custody  at  Athens.  Early  in  b.  c. 
4S3,  the  ninth  year  of  the  war,  a  truce  was  concluded  for  a  year,  with  a 
view  to  the  subsequent  adjustment  of  a  definitive  and  permanent  peace. 
The  negotiations  for  that  purpose  were,  however,  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  news  that  Scione  had  revolted  to  Brasidas.  This  revolt  appears  to 
have  taken  place  two  days  aller  the  conclusion  of  the  truce ;  and  as  one 
of  the  conditions  was  that .  everything  should  remtun  in  sttUu  quo  till 
peace  was  defioitively  concluded,  the  Athenians  demanded  that  the  town 
should  be  restored.  With  this  demand  Brasidas  refused  to  comply. 
Excited  by  the  speeches  of  Qeoo,  the  Athenians  would  not  listen  to  any 
proposab  for  arbilra^on,  and  sent  an  armament  against  Scione,  with 
orders  that  every  man  in  the  place  should  be  put  to  death. 

The  war  was  thus  revived  In  those  distant  regions,  bat  nearer  home  Ibe 
truce  was  observed.  BraBiiia«,  who  had  been  deserted  by  the  fiuthless 
Perdiccas,  threw  himself  into  Toronfi  on  the  approach  of  the  Athenians. 
Nicias  and  Nlcosfratua,  who  had  arrived  in  Chalcidice  with  fifly  triremes 
and  a  large  body  of  troops,  commenced  operations  against  Mend£,  which 
had  also  revolted.  The  town  was  surrendered  by  a  party  among  the 
citizens:  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  contrived  to  escape  to  Sdcm£, 
which  town  the  Athenians  proceeded  to  invest;  and  when  Kicias  had 
completely  blockaded  it,  he  returned  to  Athens. 

S  15.  Things  remained  in  tliis  slate  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  b.  c. 
422,  when  the  truce  expired.  Early  in  August,  Cleon,  having  been 
appointed  to  the  command,  proceeded  against  Scion^,  with  a  fleet  of  thirty 
triremes,  carrying  twelve  hundred  hoplites,  three  hundred  cavalry,  and  a 
lai^  force  of  subsidiary  troops.  In  the  absence  of  Bmsidas  he  succeeded 
in  takmg  Toron^  and  Gialepsus,  but  failed  in  tm  attempt  upon  Staginis. 
He  then  lay  for  some  time  inactive  at  Eion,  till  the  murmure  of  his  troops 
compelled  him  to  proceed  against  Amplupolis.  Thither  Brasidas  had 
also  directed  his  march,  with  an  army  of  two  thousand  hoplites,  three 
hundred  Greek  cavalry,  and  a  large  body  of  light-armed  Thmcians.  He 
encamped  on  the  heights  of  Cerdylium,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
whence  he  could  survey  all  the  movements  of  the  enemy ;  hut  on  the 
approach  of  Geon,  he  threw  all  his  Inwps  into  the  town.  Iliat  general 
encamped  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  eastern  side  of  Amplupolis.  .ILning 
deserted  the  peaceful  art  of  dressing  hides  for  the  more  hazardous  tiada 
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of  war,  in  which  he  was  ahnost  totally  inexperienced,  aad  having  now  no 
Demosthenes  to  direct  his  movements,  Cleon  was  thrown  completely  off 
Ub  guard  by  a  very  ofdinary  stratagem  on  the  part  of  Brasidas,  who  con- 
trived to  ^re  the  town  quite  a  deserted  and  peaceftil  appearance.  Cleon 
mffered  his  troops  to  M  into  disorder,  till  he  was  suddenly  surprised  by 
ttie  astounding  news  that  Braaidas  was  preparing  for  a  sally.  Cleon  at 
once  resolved  to  retreat.  But  his  skill  was  equal  to  his  Talor.  He  had 
M  conceptitm  that  he  could  be  aUacked  till  Brasidas  bad  drawn  out  his 
men  and  formed  them,  as  if  they  were  on  parade,  in  regular  order.  He 
therelbre  conducted  bis  retreat  in  the  most  disorderly  mantier.  Hb  left 
wing  had  already  filed  off,  and  his  centre  with  stnif^Ung  ranks  was  in  the 
act  of  following,  when  Brasidas  ordered  the  gates  of  the  town  to  be  fiuog 
opm,  aod,  rusbiog  out  at  the  head  of  only  one  hundred  and  fitly  chosen 
soldiers,  charged  the  retreating  columns  in  flank.  They  were  immediately 
routed;  but  as  Brasidas  was  hastening  to  attack  the  Athenian  right, 
which  was  only  just  breaking  ground,  mtd  where  Cleon  himself  was 
posted,  he  received  a  mortal  wound  and  was  carried  off  the  field.  Though 
his  men  were  forming  on  the  hill,  Cleon  fied  as  fast  as  he  could  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  but  was  pursued  and  elain  by  a  Thracian  pellast 
lu  ^ite,  however,  of  the  disgracefiil  fiight  of  their  genera^,  tiie  right  wing 
nuuntained  their  ground  for  a  considerable  time,  till  some  cavalry  and 
peltasts  issuing  from  Ampbipolis  attacked  them  io  flank  and  rear,  and 
compelled  them  to  fly.  On  assembling  again  at  Eion,  it  was  found  that 
half  the  Athenian  hoplites  had  been  slain.  Brasidas  was  carried  into 
Amphipolifi,  and  lived  \aag  enough  to  receive  the  tidings  of  bis  victory. 
He  was  interred  within  the  walls  with  great  military  pomp,  in  the  centre 
<^  what  thenceforth  became  the  chief  agora ;  he  was  proclaimed  mkist, 
or  founder  oi  the  town;  and  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  with  aimual 
games  and  sacrifices. 

$16.  By  the  death  of  Brasidas  and  Cleon,  the  two  chief  obstacles  to  a 
peace  were  removed ;  for  the  former  loved  war  for  the  sake  of  iU  glory, 
tlie  latter  for  the  handle  which  it  affi>rded  for  agitation  oud  for  attacking 
his  political  opponents.  The  Athenian  Kicias,  aod  the  Spartan  king 
neistoaitax,  zealously  forwarded  the  uegotiations,  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  b.  c.  421,  a  peace  for  fifty  years,  commonly  called  the  peace  of 
Nicias,  was  concluded  on  the  basis  of  a  mutual  restitution  of  prisoners  and 
places  captured  during  the  war.  The  Thebans,  however,  retuned  Plattea, 
00  the  pies  that  it  had  been  voluntarily  surrendered,  and  on  the  same 
grounds  Athens  was  allowed  to  bold  Nis^a,  Anactorium,  and  SoUium. 
Neutral  towns  were  to  remain  independent,  and  pay  only  the  assessment  of 
Aristeides.  By  this  treaty  Sparta  sacrificed  the  interests  of  her  allies  io 
fiiTor  of  her  own.  Her  confederates  viewed  it  with  jealousy  and  distrust, 
■nd  fourtof  them,  namely,  the  Boeotians,  Corinthians,  Eleons,  and  Mega- 
rians,  positively  refiised  to  ratify  it.     Alarmed  at  this  circumstance,  as  well 
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u  at  the  expiration  of  her  thir^  gears'  trace  with  ArgoB,  Spaila  booq 
afterwards  concluded  an  offensiTe  and  defengive  alliance  with  Athene, 
with  the  stipulation  that  each  might  increase  or  liimlnJRh  at  pleaure  the 
number  of  lu  allies  and  subjects. 
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Oantanr  fiom  the  Usbqna  of  ths  Partbanoa. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

nLOPOtTNEflUK    W1.B    CONTtKITBD.      FKOU    THK   FE1.CK    OF  HICU.S  10 
THK  BXFBDITION  OF  TBB   ATHENUtTS   TO    BICILT. 

H  Logas  of  Argos,  Corinth,  ElM,  UantinM,  ind  Chalddic^.  ^3.  TnnuctlotiB  between 
Sputa  and  Athens.  \  S.  VoOaj  uid  Chkncter  of  Alcibiulea.  S  t.  Ba  advocatea  k 
Lngoe  with  Argoa.  RfwKti  to  a  StntagBni  to  ptoenra  it  t  E'  Alofbiadea  Vl«tcsat 
Oi^pit.  Hit  H*gDiflc«TK«.  ^S.  Hepioceedi  toPelopMmetiu.  t  T.  Procevdingi  of  Ihs 
Uodiemoniaiu.  Battle  of  UantlDea.  t  S.  RevolatlDiis  at  Argw.  A  Deniociscr  estab- 
Eabed.  \  a.  Conqnnt  of  MsIm  b;  tbe  Atbenlaua.  1 10.  latervendon  of  llie  Atheaiaiu 
b  Sjcny.  f  II.  Embastj  of  tha  EgeitiBans.  They  decain  the  Atbenluu  Tsspeoting 
Ihtir  Wealth,  f  13.  Tha  AthMiiaiu  reeoive  on  an  Expedition  to  Sicily,  t  IS.  Piepan. 
incB  at  Athesi.  Popular  Deliuloii.  \  14.  UntilntiOD  of  the  HemuB.  Aaaiattioa  at 
f  IE.  Departnreortbe  Athenian  Fleet  for  Sicily. 


S 1.  It  has  been  mentioned,  that  several  of  the  allies  of  Sparta  were 
disutisGed  with  the  peace  which  she  had  concluded ;  and  Boon  aAerwards 
■ome  of  them  determined  to  revive  the  ancient  pretensions  of  Ai^jos,  and 
to  make  her  the  head  of  a  new  confederacy,  which  should  include  all 
Greece,  with  the  exceptioii  of  Sparta  and  Athena.  The  movement  was 
begun  by  the  Corinthians,  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  because  the 
Lacedffimomans  had  allowed  Athena  to  ret^  Sollium  and  Anactoriiim. 
Ilie  league  was  soon  joined  by  the  Kleana,  the  Mantineans,  and  the  Cbal- 
cidians.  But  they  in  vain  endeavored  to  persuade  the  powerful  dty  of 
Tegea  to  unite  with  them ;  whilst  the  oligarchical  govenunenCs  of  Ikeolia 
tod  M^ara  also  stood  aloof. 
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3  2.  Between  Sparia  and  Athene  themedTea  matters  were  far  from 
being  on  a  sadsfactory  footing.  Sparta  confessed  her  inabili^  to  conpd 
the  Bceotians  and  Corinthians  to  accede  to  the  peace,  or  even  to  restore 
the  town  of  Amphipolis.  Aikr  the  death  of  Brasidas,  Clearidas  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  Amphipolis ;  and  he  now  pretended  that  he  waa 
not  strong  enough  to  Burrender  it  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants- 
However,  he  withdrew  with  hia  garrison  from  (he  place ;  and  the  Athe- 
niana  do  not  appear  to  have  made  aaj  attempt  to  take  poeseadon  of  it- 
All  that  they  effected  in  that  quarter  was  to  reduce  Scionl^  when  the 
bloody  decree  of  Clcon  was  carried  into  execution.  Athena  ctMisequently 
refused  to  evacuate  Fyloe,  though  she  remored  the  Helots  and  Messeniaos 
from  it 

S  3.  In  the  negotiations  which  ensued  respecting  the  snrrender  of  Pyloe, 
AJeilnades  took  a  prominent  parL  This  extraordinaiy  man  had  already 
obtained  immense  influence  at  Athens.  Toung,  rich,  handsome,  profligate, 
and  clever,  Alcibiadea  was  the  very  model  of  an  Athenian  man  of  fashico. 
In  lineage  he  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  plebeian  orators  of  die  day. 
The  Athenian  public,  in  spite  of  its  excessive  democracy,  was  anything 
but  insenaible  to  the  prestige  of  high  birth ;  and  Alcibiades  baced  hia 
paternal  descent  from  the  .^^add  heroes  Enrysaces  and  Aias  (Ajax),  whilst 
on  bis  mother's  side  he  claimed  relationship  with  the  Alcmceonide,  and 
CCHisequently  with  Pericles.  On  the  death  of  his  fadier,  Cleinias,  Pericles 
had  become  hb  guardian.  From  early  youth  the  conduct  of  Alcibiades  was 
ma^ed  by  violence,  recklessness,  and  vanity.  He  delighted  in  astcmishing 
the  more  sober  portion  of  the  citizens  by  hia  capricious  and  extrava^nt 
feats.  Nothing,  not  even  the  sacredness  of  the  laws,  was  secure  from  hia 
petulance.  Sometimes  we  find  him  beating  a  schoolmaster  for  not  having 
a  copy  of  Homer  in  his  school,  or  interrupting  the  performances  of  the 
theatre  by  striking  his  fellow  choregus ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  effaces 
with  his  own  hand  an  indictment  published  agfunst  a  Thasian  poet,  and 
defies  both  prosecutor  and  magistrate  to  proceed  with  it.  His  beaaty,  his 
wit,  and  his  escapades  had  made  him  the  darUng  of  all  the  Athenian 
ladies,  nor  did  the  men  regard  hiib  with  less  admiration.  But  he  was 
utterly  destitute  of  morality,  whether  public  or  private.  The  "litm'a 
vhelp,"  as  he  is  termed  by  Aristophanes,  was  even  suspected,  in  his  bound- 
less ambition,  of  a  design  to  enslave  his  fellow-citizens.  His  vices,  how- 
ever, were  partly  redeemed  by  some  brilliant  qualities.  He  possessed 
both  boldness  of  design  and  vigor  of  action ;  and  though  scarcely  mora 
than  thirty  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  he  had  already  on 
several  occasions  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery.  His  more  serious 
studies  were  made  subserrient  to  the  purposes  of  his  ambition,  for  whidi 
some  skill  as  an  orator  was  necesBary.  In  order  to  obtain  it  he  frequented 
the  schools  of  the  sophists,  and  exercised  himself  in  the  dialectics  of  Pro- 
dicu^,  Protagoras,  and  above  all  of  Socrates.     As  an  orator  he  seems  to 
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Lure  itUuned  &  respectable,  but  not  a  first,  rank.  He  bad  not  the  n^id 
ud  spontaneous  flow  of  ideas  and  words  wbich  cbantcterized  tbo  eloquence 
of  Pericles.  He  would  frequently  hesitate  in  order  to  cull  the  most  choice 
and  elegant  phrase  ;  and  a  lisp,  whether  natural  or  afiected,  which  turned 
aJ]  the  r's  into  Fe,  must  have  been  a  serious  drawback  to  hia  oratory,  j^^." 

S  4,  Snch  was  the  man  who  now  opposed  the  appliiation  of  the  tace- 
dxinonian  ambasaadors.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  personal  pique 
was  the  motive  of  his  opposition.  The  politics  of  his  ancestors  had  been 
democratic,  and  his  grand&ther  was  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Feisistratids. 
Bnt  be  himself  on  his  first  entrance  into  public  life,  a  little  t>efore  the  peace 
of  Nicias,  had  manifested  oligarchical  sentiments,  and  even  endeavored 
to  renew  an  andent  tie  of  hospitality  which  had  formerly  connected  his 
fcmily  with  Sparta.  With  the  view  of  becoming  the  Spartan  proxcnoa  at 
Athens,  he  had  been  assiduous  in  his  attentions  towards  the  Spartan  pris- 
oners, and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  forwarding  the  peace.  But  the 
Spartaa  government  rejected  his  advances,  and  even  sneered  at  the  idea 
of  intrusting  their  poUtical  interests  to  a  yonth  known  only  by  his  insolence 
aoj  profligacy.  The  petulant  Alcibiades  was  not  the  man  to  brook  such 
an  affronL  He  immediately  threw  himself,  with  all  the  restless  energy  of 
his  diaracter,  into  the  party  opposed  to  Sparta,  now  deprived  of  its  most 
conspicuous  leader  by  the  death  of  Cleon.  He  began  to  advocate  a  league 
with  Argos,  in  which  city  the  democratic  parly  at  that  time  predominated, 
and  sent  a  privat«  message  to  hia  friends  there,  advising  them  to  despatch 
■mbassndors  to  negotiate  the  admission  of  Argos  among  the  allies  of  Ath- 
ens. A  joint  embassy  was  accordingly  sent  from  Argos,  Elis,  and  Mao- 
tinea.  The  Lacediemonians  endeavored  to  defeat  this  negotiation  by 
sending  three  of  their  most  popular  citizens  to  Athens,  to  make  another 
attempt  to  procure  the  cession  of  Pylos.  Their  reception  was  so  favora- 
ble, that  Alcibiades,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  their  success,  resorted  to 
a  trick  in  order  to  defeat  it.  He  called  upon  the  Lacediemouian  envoys, 
toe  of  whom  happened  to  be  his  personal  friend ;  and,  pretending  to  have 
resumed  his  predilections  for  Sparta,  he  advised  them  not  to  tell  the  assem- 
bly that  they  were  furnished  with  fuU  powers,  as  in  that  case  the  people 
wonld  bully  them  into  extravagant  concessions,  but  rather  to  say  that  they 
were  merely  come  to  discuss  and  report ;  promising,  if  they  did  so,  to  speak 
in  their  favor,  and  induce  the  assembly  to  grant  the  restitution  of  Pylos, 
to  which  he  himself  had  hitherto  been  the  chief  obstacle.  Accordingly,  on 
the  next  day,  when  the  ambassadors  were  introduced  into  the  assembly, 
Alcibiadea,  assuming  his  blandest  tone  and  most  winning  smile,  asked  them 
on  what  footing  they  came,  and  what  were  their  powers?  In  reply  to 
these  questions,  the  ambassadors,  who  only  a  day  or  two  belbre  bad  told 
?ndas  and  the  Senate  that  they  were  oome  as  plenipotentiaries,  now  pub- 
licly declared,  in  the  face  of  the  assembly,  that  they  were  not  authorized  to 
MQclude,  but  only  to  negotiate  and  discuss.    At  this  announcement,  those 
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who  had  heard  their  previons  declaration  could  scarcely  believe  their  ean. 
A  universal  burst  of  iodignalioD  broke  fbrth  at  this  exhibidon  of  Sp&itso 
duplicity  ;  whilst,  to  wind  np  the  scene,  Alcibtades,  aSectiug  to  be  moie 
surprised  than  any,  disdnguished  himself  by  beingthe  loudest  and  tutterest 
in  his  invectives  against  the  perfidy  of  the  LacediemonianB.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  moment,  be  proposed  that  the  Argive  ambassadors  should 
be  called  in,  and  an  alliance  InstAndy  concluded  with  Ai^oe>  The  motion, 
however,  was  defeated  for  the  present  by  an  earthquake  which  occurred, 
and  which  caused  the  assembly  to  be  adjourned.  This  delay  procured 
Nidas  the  opportunity  of  proceeding  to  Sparta,  and  making  another  ■l> 
tempt  at  adjustment  It  proved,  however,  unsuccessfuL  Kidas  wse 
obliged  to  make  the  mortifying  confession  of  his  iailure  before  the  assembly ; 
and  Alcihiades  thereupon  procured  the  completion  of  a  treaty  of  alliance 
for  one  hundred  years  with  Argoe,  Elis,  and  Mantinea.  Thb  took  place  in 
the  year  420  b.  o.  Thus  were  the  Grecian  states  involved  in  a  complica- 
Idon  of  separate,  and  often  t^parently  opposite  alliances.  It  was  evident 
that  allies  so  heterogeneous  could  not  long  hold  together  (  neverthelcn, 
nominally  at  least,  peace  was  at  first  observed. 

S  9.  In  the  July  which  followed  the  treaty  with  Argos,  the  Olymiac 
games,  which  recurred  every  fourth  year,  were  to  be  celebrated.  The 
Athenians  had  been  shut  out  by  the  war  from  the  two  previous  celeta* 
tions  i  but  now  Eicon  heralds  came  with  the  usual  fbnns  to  invite  their 
attendance.  Curiosity  was  excited  throughout  Greece  to  see  what  figors 
Athens  would  make  at  this  great  Fan-Hellenic  fcsdvah  War,  it  wii 
surmised,  must  have  exhausted  her  resources,  and  would  thus  prevent  hei 
from  appearing  with  becoming  splendor.  But  from  this  reproach  shs 
was  rescued  by  the  wealth  and  vanity,  if  not  by  the  patriotism,  <^  Aid- 
Mades.  By  his  care,  the  Athenian  deputies  exhibited  the  richest  dispk^ 
of  golden  ewers,  censers,  and  other  plate,  to  be  used  in  the  public  sacrifice 
and  procession ;  whilst  for  the  games  he  entered  in  his  own  name  no  fewer 
than  the  unheard  of  number  of  seven  four-horsed  chariots,  of  which  me 
gained  the  first,  and  another  the  second  prize.  Aldbiades  was  consequently 
twice  crowned  with  the  olive,  end  twice  proclaimed  victor  by  the  beiali 
In  his  private  tent  his  victory  was  celebrated  by  a  magnificent  banqaet. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  on  this  occasion  he  was  assisted  by  the 
Athenian  allies ;  for  the  whole  Ionic  race  was  interested  in  appearing  with 
due  honor  at  this  grand  national  festivaL 

§  6.  The  growing  ambition  and  success  of  Alcibiadea  prompted  him  to 
cany  his  schemes  against  Sparta  into  the  very  heart  of  Feloptmnesas, 
without,  however,  openly  violating  the  peace.  For  the  first  time  an  Adie- 
nian  general  was  beheld  traversing  the  peninsula,  and  busying  himself  with 
the  domestic  afbirs  of  several  of  its  states.  He  persuaded  the  citizens  U 
Fatrtc  in  Achaia  to  ally  themselves  with  Athens ;  and  proceeded  with  the 
few  troops  he  had  brought  with  him  to  assbt  the  Argives  in  an  attack  upon 
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Epidaurua,  a  city  conveniently  situated  for  facilitating  the  intercourse  be- 
tweeo  At;gos  and  Athena.  The  territory  of  Epidaurua  was  ravaged ;  and 
lale'in  the  autumn,  the  Lacedtemontana  eent  three  hundred  men  by  sea  to 
the  ussisbuice  of  that  city ;  but  notlung  decisive  took  place. 

§  7.  The  Lacedeemonians  now  found  it  necessary  to  act  with  more 
vigOT;  and  accordingly,  in  b.  o.  418,  they  assembled  a  very  Im^  army, 
«onsbting  both  of  their  alliea  and  of  their  own  troops,  and  invaded  the  terri- 
tory of  Argos  in  three  divisions.  Their  operations  were  judiciously  phmned. 
The  Spartan  king,  Agis,  succeeded  in  surrounding  the  Ar^ve  army  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  might  easily  have  cut  it  to  pieces ;  but  at  the  moment 
when  an  engagement  was  on  the  point  of  commencing,  two  of  the  Aigive 
leaders  proceeded  to  Agis,  and,  by  undertaking  to  procure  a  satisfectory 
alliance  between  Argos  and  Sparta,  induced  him  to  grant  a  truce  of  four 
months.  Shortly  after  this  truce  had  been  concluded  the  Athenians  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Argivea  with  a  force  of  one  thousand  hoplites  and 
four  hundred  cavalry.  They  were  accompanied  by  Alcibiades,  who  seems, 
however,  to  have  come  in  a  dvil  capacity.  He  now  persuaded  the  Ar< 
gives  to  march  with  these  troops  and  other  allies,  against  the  town  of  Orchom- 
encB  in  Arcadia  Having  reduced  Orchomenos,  they  proceeded  against 
Tc^ea,  hoping  to  become  toasters  of  it  throngh  the  treachery  of  a  party 
among  the  citizens.  These  proceedings,  however,  ronsed  the  Laced^moni 
ans,  who  entered  the  territory  of  Mimtinea  with  a  large  force.  Agis,  who 
had  incurred  the  just  indignation  of  his  countrymen  by  the  improvident 
tnice  before  mentioned,  was  nevertheless  intrusted  vrith  the  command  of  this 
army ;  but  only  in  consideration  of  his  having  promised  to  wipe  out  his 
former  ^sgrace  by  performing  pome  great  exploit.  He  marched  into  the 
territory  of  Mentinea,  and  took  up  a  position  near  the  Heracletim,  or  tem- 
ple of  Hercules,  whence  he  Itud  waste  the  surrounding  country.  The 
Aigives  and  their  allies  marched  forth  from  Mantinea,  and,  posting  them- 
selves on  very  ru^ed  and  advantageous  ground,  offered  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans battle.  Anxious  to  retrieve  bis  honor,  Agis  was  hastening  to  attack 
them  even  at  this  disadvantage,  and  had  ab-eady  arrived  within  javeUn- 
throw,  when  an  aged  warrior  exclaimed  that  he  was  now  about  "  to  heal 
(Hie  mischief  by  another."  Struck  by  this  remark,  Agis  drew  off  his  men, 
and,  with  the  view  cf  enticing  the  Argives  from  their  position,  commenced 
a  retrograde  march  over  the  plain ;  intending  also  to  block  up  a  water- 
coarse  situated  at  some  distance,  and  annoy  ttie  l^Iantineans  by  flooding 
their  lands.  Finding,  however,  this  project  to  be  impracticable,  lie  re- 
faumed  upon  his  steps  the  following  day,  when  his  columns  suddenly  found 
themselves  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  upon 
the  plain.  But  though  taken  somewhat  by  surprise,  the  admirable  disd- 
{Jixie  of  the  Lacediemonians,  insured  by  a  continuous  subordination  of 
officers,  as  well  as  by  constant  drill,  enabled  Agis  to  form  his  line  speedily 
and  witboat  confusion  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.     Instead  of  charging  be- 
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fore  his  troops  were  formed,  the  Argive  generala  were  wasting  the  time 
m  haranguing  their  men.  The  Spartans,  who  were  soldiers  by  profesaiaD, 
needed  no  such  encouragement,  and  tmsted  rather  to  discipline  and  valor 
than  to  fine  speeches.  Instead  of  these,  the  inspiriting  war-eoag  resonndad 
through  their  ranks  ;  whilst  the  slow  and  steady  regulari^  of  their  march 
was  governed  by  the  musical  time  of  their  pipers.  Their  tq>poQent8,  on 
the  contrary,  came  rushing  on  at  a  furious  pace.  From  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  Greek  armies  to  edvance  somewhat  towards  the  right,  in  order  to 
keep  their  left  or  ehietded  side  as  much  as  possible  towu<ds  the  enemy, 
the  left  wing  of  A^s  was  outflanked  by  the  ri^t  of  ^e  allies,  in  which 
fought  a  chosen  body  of  one  thousand  Ai^ve  hoplites,  formed  of  th^ 
flower  and  aristocracy  of  the  city,  and  maintained  and  drilled  at  the  public 
expense.  On  this  side  the  Lacedaemonians  were  routed ;  but  Agis,  never- 
theless, pushed  on  with  his  centre  and  right,  and  guned  a  complete 
victory.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  compnted  at  eleven  hundred,  amtrng 
whom  were  two  hundred  Athenians  and  both  their  generals.  Laches  and 
Nicostratus.  Of  the  Lncedfemonions  about  three  hundred  were  slaiiL 
This  battle,  called  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  which  was  fought  in  Jmie, 
418  B.  c,  had  great  effect  in  restoring  the  somewhat  tarnished  lustre  of 
the  Spartan  arms.  From  the  renown  of  the  nations  engaged  in  it,  thou^ 
not  u)  point  of  numbers,  it  was  a  more  important  battle  even  than  that  of 
Delinm. 

§  8.  This  defeat  strengthened  the  oligarchical  j^taty  at  Argoe,  whidi 
now  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  bring  about  an  alliance  with  Sparta.  To 
assist  their  views,  the  Lacedtemonians  marched  in  great  force  to  Tegea, 
and  offered  Argos  the  alternative  of  an  alliance  or  war;  and  in  spite  of  sH 
the  efforts  of  Alcibiades  to  counteract  it,  a  treaty  was  eventually  conchided 
between  the  two  states.  This  was  followed  by  a  revolatioa  at  Argos. 
The  democmtical  leaders  were  akin,  and  an  oligarchical  governmeat 
established  by  means  of  their  thousand  chosen  hoplites.  But  the  oligarchs 
abused  their  power,  and  the  brutal  tyranny  of  Bryas,  the  commander  of  the 
chosen  Thousand,  produced  a  counter-revolution.  A  bride  of  the  humbler 
class,  whom  he  had  ravished  from  the  very  midst  of  a  wedding  procession, 
and  carried  to  his  house,  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  tyrant  during  the  ni^t 
with  the  pin  of  her  brooch,  and  having  thus  effected  her  escape,  roused  by 
her  tale  of  woe  the  indignation  of  the  people.  The  latter,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  Lacedtemonians  being  engaged  in  the  festival  of  the  Gymno- 
pxdia,  rose  against  the  aristocrats,  obtained  possession  of  the  dty,  and 
renewed  the  alliance  with  Athens.  An  attempt  to  construct  long  walla 
from  Ai^os  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  was  defeated  by  the 
Lacedemonians ;  but  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  416  Alcibiades  arrived  to  sup- 
port the  Argive  democracy  with  an  Athenian  armament  and  twenty 
triremes.  .Nevertheless,  the  peace  between  Sparta  and  Athens  continued 
to  be  ntoninally  observed,  although  the  garrison  of  Pylos  were  committing 
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isTBges  in  LacoDia,  and  the  Lacedemonians,  by  way  of  reprisal,  infested 
Ihe  Atbenian  conuuerce  with  their  privateers. 

S  9.  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  the  Athenians  attacked  and  conquered 
Meloa,  which  island  and  Thera  were  the  only  islands  in  the  ^gean  not 
fiabject  to  the  Athenian  supremaey.  Their  armament  consisted  of  thirty- 
eight  triremes  and  a  considerable  force  of  hoplites.  The  Meliaos  having 
rejected  all  the  Athenian  overtures  for  a  votnntaiy  submission,  their 
capital  was  blockaded  by  sea  and  laud,  and  attei  a  siege  of  some  montlis 
mrrendered.  On  the  proposal,  as  it  iqipears,  of  Alcibiades,  all  the  adult 
males  were  put  to  death,  the  women  and  children  sold  into  slavery,  and 
the  island  colonized  afresh  by  five  hundred  Athenians.  This  horrible  pro- 
ceeding was  the  more  indefensible,  as  the  Athenians,  having  attacked  the 
Melians  in  full  peace,  could  not  pretend  that  they  were  justified  by  the 
custom  of  war  in  staying  the  prisoners.  It  was  the  crowning  act  of  inso- 
lence and  cruelty  displayed  during  their  empire,  which  from  tliis  period 
began  rapidly  to  decline. 

S  10.  The  event  destined  to  produce  that  catastrophe — the  inlerrention 
at  the  Athenians  in  the  aflairs  of  Sicily  —  was  already  in  progress.  The 
fends  of  race  bad  been  kindled  in  that  island,  as  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  by 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Eleven  or  twelve  yeaia  before  the  period  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  the  Dorian  cities  of  Sidly  (with  the  exception 
of  Camarina),  timber  with  the  Locrians  of  Italy,  bad,  mider  the  headship 
of  Syracuse,  joined  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and '  declared  war 
agunst  Iieontini,  Camarina,  and  their  ally,  the  citf  of  Shegium  in 
Italy. 

Jh  the  year  437  b.  c,  the  Leontines  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens,  to 
cnve  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians.  At  the  head  of  it  was  the  rhetori- 
cun,  Gorgias,  the  novelty  of  whose  brilliant  eloquence  took  the  Athenians 
by  snrpri^  and  is  said  to  have  chiefly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
afptication.  However  that  may  be,  an  Atbenian  squadron  of  twenty  ships 
was  despatched  to  tbe  assistance  of  the  Leontines,  and  also  with  a  view  to 
Meertain  tbe  possibility  of  reduong  all  Sicily,  of  whose  size  the  Athenians 
seem  to  have  had  very  vague  and  imperfect  notions,  to  the  obedience  of 
AtheoB.  A  subsequent  expedition  in  425  b.  C,  consisting  of  for^  tri- 
remes, under  the  command  of  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles,  has  been  already 
mentioned.*  Tbe  selfish  and  ambitious  designs  of  Athens  had  however 
become  so  evident,  that  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  a  congress  of 
the  Sicilian  cities  met  at  Gela ;  where  the  Syracusao,  Hermocrates,  in  an 
able  and  patriotic  speech,  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  lay  aside  th^ 
dissensions,  and  to  unite  in  defeating  tbe  schemes  of  Athens.  The  Atbe- 
luans  were  so  disappointed  at  this  failure,  that  when  Eurymedon  and  his 
eofleagaes,  Sophocles  and  Pythodorus,  returned,  they  were  indicted  and 

•  Sm  sbove,  p.  388. 
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GODvided  of  having  taken  bribes  to  accede  to  the  peace.  Euiymedca 
was  sentenced  to  pa^  a  fine,  and  his  feUow-commanders  were  banished. 

%  11.  In  the  year  422  b.  c,  another  application  for  assistance  was  made 
to  the  Athenians  bj  the  Leontine  democracy,  who  had  been  expelled  by 
the  aristocrats  I  but  the  Athenians,  then  smarting  under  their  recent 
losses,  and  having  just  concluded  a  truce  with  Sparta,  could  not  be  per- 
Boaded  to  grant  any  effectual  succor.  In  the  spring  of  116  b.  C,  however, 
im  embassy  from  the  Sii^an  town  of  Egesta  was  more  successinl.  A 
qnarrel  had  broken  out  between  Egesta  and  Selinns,  both  of  which  cities 
were  seated  near  the  western  extremity  of  Sicily;  and  Selinus,  having 
obtuned  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  was  pressing  very  hfkrd  upon  tlie  EgestKans. 
The  latter  appealed  to  the  interests  of  the  Athenians  rather  than  to  th^ 
sympathies.  They  represented  how  great  a  blow  it  would  be  to  Athens  if 
the  Dorians  became  predominant  in  Sicily,  and  jcined  the  Feloponneuaa 
confederacy ;  and  they  undertook,  if  the  Athenians  would  send  an  arma- 
ment to  their  assistance,  to'  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  Their  triplication  was  supported  by  the  Lecmtine  exiles 
atill  resident  at  Athens.  But  their  most  powerful  advocate  was  Al<n- 
hiades,  whose  ambitious  views  are  said  to  have  extended  even  to  the  omi- 
quest  of  Carthage.  In  these  distant  expeditions  he  beheld  a  means  ot 
gratifying  his  passion  for  adventure  and  glory,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
retrieving  his  fortune,  which  had  been  dila^ndated  by  his  profligate  expen- 
diture. The  quieter  and  more  prudent  Nicias  and  his  party  threw  their 
wei^t  into  the  opposite  scale;  and  at  their  instance  it  was  resolved, 
before  an  expedition  was  undertaken,  to  ascertain  whether  the  Egcstjeana 
were  really  able  to  perform  the  promises  they  had  made.  For  thb  par- 
pose  commissioners  were  despatched  to  Egesta,  whom,  however,  the 
canning  Egestatans  completely  deceived.  In  the  splendid  temple  of 
Aphrodite  on  Mount  Eryx,  a  magnificent  display  of  offerings  was  set  oot, 
consisting  <rf  vessels  which  the  Egestteans  passed  off  for  solid  gold,  though 
only  silver  gilt  In  the  private  houses,  where  they  were  invited  to  ban- 
quet afler  banquet,  the  Athenian  envoys  were  astonishe'd  at  the  profusimi 
of  plate  under  which  the  sideboards  groaned,  but  wtuch  was  slily  trans- 
ferred for  the  oceadon  from  one  house  to  another.  Sixty  talents  of  stiver, 
placed  in  their  hands  as  earnest-money,  completed  the  delusion ;  and  the 
commiasionera,  who  were,  perhaps,  not  unwilling  to  be  deceived,  returned 
to  Athens  with  magnificent  accounts  of  the  wealth  of  Egesta. 

S  12.  Dazzled  by  the  idea  of  so  splendid  an  enterprise,  the  means  fi>r 
accomplishing  which  seemed  ready  provided,  the  Athenian  assembly  at 
once  decided  on  despatching  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  under  Nicias,  Aid- 
biades,  and  Lamachus,  with  the  design  of  assbting  Egesta,  of  restming  Aa 
Leontine  democracy,  and  lastly  of  establishing  the  influence  of  Athens 
throughout  Sicily,  by  whatever  means  might  be  found  practicable.  Nidas, 
though  named  as  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  expedition,  eotiiely  dis^< 
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proved  of  it,  and  denouoced  it  in  the  assemblj  as  springing  from  the  vain- 
glory and  ambition  of  Alcibiades.  The  latter  repelled  these  not  unmerited 
attacks  in  a  riolent  speech,  and  persuaded  the  assembly  to  ratify  their 
fonner  decision.  Another  attempt  of  Nicias  to  deter  the  Athenians  from 
the  enterprise  by  representing  the  enormoua  ftrce  which  it  would  require, 
had  an  effect  exactly  contrary  to  what  he  had  intended ;  for  the  assembly, 
taking  him  at  his  word,  decreed  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  instead  of  sixty 
triremea,  leather  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  land  forces. 

5  13.  For  the  next  three  monUis  the  prepafations  for  the  uidertaking 
were  pressed  on  with  the  greatest  ardor.  Young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
all  vied  with  one  another  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  expedition.  Ontdea 
and  prophecies  jwedicting  success  wera  circulated  through  the  ciQ^,  and 
greedily  listened  to.  So  great  was  the  throng  of  volimteers,  that  the  care 
of  the  generals  was  restricted  to  the  task  of  selection.  The  ttierarcha 
oootended  which  should  produce  his  vessel,  not  only  in  the  most  efficient, 
but  in  the  most  ornamental,  state  of  equipment.  Five  years  of  comparative 
peace  had  accumulated  a  fresh  supply  both  of  men  and  money;  and  the 
merchants  of  Athens  embarked  in  the  enterprise  as  in  a  trading  expedi- 
tiaa.  It  was  only  a  few  of  the  wisest  heads  that  escaped  the  general  fever 
ci  excitement  Melon,  the  astronomer,  and  Socrates,  the  philosopher,  are 
said  not  to  have  shared  in  the  universal  enthusiasm ;  the  latter  warned, 
periiaps,  by  that  fitmiliar  demon  to  whose  whispered  wisdom  his  ears  were 
ever  open. 

S  1^  And  now  the  magnificent  armament  is  on  the  point  of  sailing. 
?lie  brilliant  city  is  alive  with  hope,  and  pride,  and  expectation,  when  a 
endden  and  mysterious  event  converts  all  these  exulting  feelings  into 
^ootny  foreboding. 

At  every  door  in  Athens,  at  Qit  eoraen  of  streets,  in  the  market-place^ 
before  ten^les,  gymnasia,  and  other  public  places,  stood  iiermffi,  or 
statoes  (^  the  ^>d  Hermes,  consisting  of  a  bnst  of  that  deity  surmounting  a 
qnadrangolar  pillar  of  marble  about  the  height  of  the  human  figure. 
When  the  Athenians  rose  one  morning  towards  the  end  of  May,  il5  b.  C, 
it  was  found  that  all  these  figures  had  been  mutilated  during  the  nighty 
and  reduced  by  unknown  hands  to  a  shapeless  mass.  We  may  partly 
realize  the  feelings  excited  by  this  occurrence,  by  picturing  to  ourselves 
some  Roman  Catholic  town,  in  which  all  the  statues  of  the  Virgin  should 
have  been  suddenly  defaced.  But  the  act  inspired  political,  as  well  as 
religions,  alarm.  It  seemed  to  indicate  a  wide-spread  conspiracy,  for  so 
sadden  and  general  a  mutilation  must  have  been  the  work  of  many  hands. 
Athens,  like  other  Grecian  stales,  abounded  with  clubs,  which,  like  our 
sooeties  of  freemasons,  offered  facilities  for  secret  and  extensive  combina- 
tions. This  will  probably  afford  the  most  natural  explanation  of  the  fear 
which  now  pervaded  Athens ;  for  the  sacrilege  might  only  be  a  prelimi- 
aaiy  attempt  of  some  powerful  citizen  to  seize  the  despotism,  and  suspi- 
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aon  pointed  its  finger  at  Aldbiades.  Active  meaanres  were  taken  anj 
lai^  rewards  offered  for  the  diecoveij  of  the  perpetrators.  A  public 
board  was  appointed  to  examine  witnesses,  which  did  not,  indeed,  sncceed 
in  eliciting  any  facts  bearing  cm  the  actual  subject  of  ioquiiy,  bnt  which 
obtuned  evidence  respecting  similar  acts  trf'  impie^  committed  at  previoua 
times  in  druokeii  irolics.  In  these  Alcibiades  himself  was  implicated  ;  and 
though  the  fleet  was  on  the  veiy  eve  <^  departure,  F^fthonicus  rose  in 
the  assembly  and  accused  him  of  having  profaned  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries by  giving  a  representsdon  of  them  in  a  private  house,  produdng  in 
evidence  tie  testimony  trf  a  slave.  Fythonicus  also  charged  him  with 
being  privy  to  the  mutilation  of  the  Hennte,  but  without  bringing  forward 
the  slightest  proof  Alcibiades  denied  the  accusation,  and  implored  the 
people  to  have  it  investigaled  at  once.  His  enemies,  however,  had  saffl- 
dent  influence  to  get  the  inquiry  postponed  till  his  return ;  thus  keefung 
the  chaige  hailing  over  his  head,  and  gaining  time  to  poison  the  public 
mind  Bgainst  him* 

3  15.  The  day  had  arrived  for  the  sailing  of  the  fleet.  Corcyrs  was 
^pointed  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  allies ;  but  even  the  departure  of  the 
Athenian  armament  was  a  spectacle  imposing  in  the  extreme.  Of  the 
hundred  triremes,  sixty  were  equipped  as  men-of-war,  the  rest  as  trans- 
ports. Fifteen  hundred  chosen  Athenian  hopliles,  seven  hundred  of  the 
class  of  Thetee  to  act  as  marines,  tc^etber  with  five  hundred  Argive  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Mantinean  hoplites,  marched  at  daybreak  to  embark 
at  the  Peinens,  accompanied  by  nearly  the  whole  <^  the  popalatioa.  As 
the  ships  were  preparing  to  slip  their  moorings,  the  sound  of  the  trampet 
eiyoined  silence,  and  the  vcuce  of  the  herald,  accompanied  by  that  of  the 
people,  was  liAed  up  in  prayer.  Then  followed  the  chanting  <^  the  peaOi 
whilst  the  officers  on  the  decks  of  their  respective  vessels  made  libations 
of  wine  to  the  gods  from  gold  and  silver  goblets.  At  leogth,  at  a  given 
signal,  the  whole  fieet  started  from  Feirseus,  each  crew  striving,  as  in  « 
nautical  contest,  to  arrive  first  at  the  island  of  ^gina.  The  people  who 
lined  the  beach  watched  the  vessels  till  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  thea 
returned  to  the  dty  with  heavy  hearts  and  ominous  nusgivings. 
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ButefjUolblida. 
CHAPTER  XXX- 

PZlOPONHEaiAM  WAS   CONTDinED.      THE   SICILIAN  EXPEDITION. 

I L  Araument  moilered  at  .CoTcjn.  t  3-  It>  Beception  in  Itslj.  Froceedingt  >t  Syn 
oow.  f  >.  PluH  of  die  Alb«niui  GaDeTsli.  f  4.  The  Advice  of  Alcibiadea  adopted 
Be  guru  oTor  Nftioa  >ad  Catana.  t  $.  ProceediogB  >t  Atheiu  reapecting  the  Matilslion 
of  Che  Hnrmte,  ftod  the  Profiination  of  tlie  MyeUrlu.  f  e.  Alcibiadea  lUMMued,  ud 
ordered  to  rotam  to  Alhsns.  \  T.  FroceediDgs  of  NicLu  ia  Sicily.  ^  S.  PrepantionB  of 
tta  SiciliuM  for  Defraci.  f  a.  Niciu  lays  Siege  lo  S/tbciub.  t  1<>-  "^  leiztt  Epipoln 
•Dd  contcmcta  >  Fort  Ht  Sykd.  Attempt  of  the  Syrscuuns  ag^nst  it.  t  H'  Arrival  of 
tile  Sputan  General  Gylippaa.  Change  in  the  Athenioa  Prospects.  ^  13.  luTHion  of 
AttJcB  by  the  Lacedxinaniuu.  They  fortify  Deceleia.  f  IS.  The  Syracutana  defeat 
flie  AtlteaiBns  at  Sei.  f  U.  DenunthenH  aod  Earymedon  arrive  in  Sicily  with  Reio- 
bneakeota,  Bevenei.  The  Atheniana  reaolre  to  retreat.  \  Ifi.  Naval  EngHgement  in 
Ibe  Great  Harbor.  Victory  of  the  SyrucnsaDS.  ^  ta.  Its  Effect!.  Disastrous  Betreat  of 
the  Athenians.  Surrender  of  Demoathenea.  1 1^-  Surrender  of  Niciai.  Treatment  of 
the  PriaoDcra.     Deatb  of  Hieiaa  and  DemeatheDss.    1 1^  Their  Charactere. 

j  1.  The  Athenian  fleet  deatined  for  Sicily  wse  joined  at  Corcyra  by 
Ibe  other  allies  in  Uie  moDth  of  July,  415  b.  c.  The  vbole  armament 
when  mustered  coneisted  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  triremes  and  two 
Rhodiim  pcDteconlers,  and  hod  on  board  five  thousand  one  hundred  hop- 
htes,  four  hundred  and  eighty  bowmen,  of  whom  eighty  were  Cretans,  seven 
hundred  Rhodian  slingers,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  Megaiian  esiles, 
who  served  as  light-anhed  troops.  The  fleet  was  accompaned  by  no  fewer 
Ibu  five  hundred  transports,  carrying  provisions,  warlike  stores,  and  ar- 
tificers, as  well  as  by  a  great  many  private  tniding-veasela-  Three  fast- 
iMling  triremea  were  eent  in  advance  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  lh« 
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Italian  and  Sicilian  tovrns,  and  to  notify  to  the  Egeatteaas  the  approach  of 
assifitance.  The  fleet  then  made  for  the  lapygian  promonUtiy,  in  three 
diviaioDs,  commaniied  hj  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  and  Iiamachas. 

S  2.  Their  reception  in  Italy  waa  far  from  encouraging.  The  utmost 
thej  could  obtain  was  permiii^on  to  take  in  water,  and  even  this  was  re- 
fused hj  the  Tarentines,  and  bj  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians.  At  Rhegium, 
however,  they  were  allowed  to  land  and  to  purchase  proviBions ;  but  they 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  town,  and  the  citiiens  refused  to  join  or 
assist  them.  Here,  therefore,  tbe^  awuted  the  letom  of  the  three  explor- 
ing Tessels. 

Eumors  of  the  intended  expedition  prevailed  at  Syracuse,  bat  were 
treated  as  incredible.  Hermocratee,  however,  was  better  informed  than  his 
fellow-citizens.  He  urged  them  to  summon  their  allies  and  to  prepare  for 
defence,  and  even  exhorted  them  to  sail  at  once  to  the  friendly  harbor  of 
Tarentum,  and  from  thence  to  offer  battle  to  the  Athenian  fleet  in  tbe 
Ionian  Gulf.  But  the  demagt^e  Athenagoras  treated  the  whole  matter 
as  a  fiction  invented  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  oligarchical  party.  At 
last  one  of  the  generals  put  an  end  to  the  debate  by  imdeitaking  to  place 
the  dty  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

§3.  Meantime  the  three  vessels  which  bad  he&i  sent  to  Egesia 
returned  to  Bhegium,  with  the  discouraging  news  that  the  accounts 
respecting  the  wealth  of  Egesta  were  entirely  fictitious,  and  that  the  sun 
of  thirty  talents  was  all  the  assistance  that  could  be  hoped  for  frran  that  - 
quarter.  A  coundl  of  war  was  now  held.  It  appears  that  the  Athenian 
generals  had  proceeded  thns  far  willKNit  having  formed  any  definite  plan, 
and  each  now  proposed  a  different  one.  Nlcias  was  of  opinion,  that,  sisoe 
no  effectual  help  could  be  expected  from  the  EgestiBans,  tbe  objects  of  the 
expedition  should  be  confined  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  and,  witb 
that  view,  that  they  should  sail  at  once  against  the  Se^untines,  oblam 
from  them  the  best  terms  possible,  and  then  retnni  home.  Alcibiades^ 
whoee  hopes  of  gloiy  and  profit  would  have  bera  ruined  by  this  plan,  prt^ 
posed  to  gun  as  many  allies  as  they  could  among  tbe  3reek  cities  in 
Sicily,  and,  having  thus  ascertained  what  aswstance  diey  could  rely  upoi^ 
to  attack  Syracuse  and  Selinus.  Lamachos  was  for  bolder  roeasnres. 
He  recommended  an  immediate  attack  upon  Syracuse,  whilst  it  was  yet 
unprepared  for  defence.  The  terror  of  the  Syracusans  would  probably 
cause  them  to  surrender,  and  the  capture  of  their  city  would  determine  the 
condnct  of  the  rest  of  Sicily ;  but  if  they  lingered,  n^otiated,  and  did 
nothing,  they  would  first  be  regarded  with  indifference  and  then  with 
contempt 

§  4.  The  advice  of  Lamachus  was  the  most  soldieriike,  and,  though 
seemingly  the  boldest,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  tbe  safest  and  moat 
prudent  in  the  end.  But  neither  of  his  odleagues  approved  of  it,  and  as 
Lamachus  was  poor,  and  possessed  no  great  political  int«res^  he  was 
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obl^ed  to  give  way.  The  counsel  of  Alcibiades  was  adopted  as  a  mean 
betweea  the  other  tiro.  Meaeana  refused  his  mlicitations,  but  Nazos  cop- 
diallj  Joined  the  Athenians.  Alcibiades  then  sailed  soathwards  with  a 
eotisiderable  poitioB  of  the  fleet,  and,  passing  Sjracose,  despatched  t«n 
triremes  into  the  Great  Haihor,  for  the  purpose  of  surreying  its  docks  and 
foitiScations.  Nothing  jurther  was  attempted ;  but  as  the^  sailed  back, 
the  Atheaiana  obtained  posseasioa  bj  surprise  of  the  important  citj  <tf 
6atana,  which  was  now  made  the  head-qnartera  of  the  armament 

§  5.  An  unwelcome  mess^e  greeted  Alcibiades  al  Satana.  After  his 
departure  from  Athens  firesh  inqairies  were  instituted  respecting  the  mntt- 
lation  of  the  Hermie,  and  the  offer  of  lai^  rewards  brought  forward 
additional  eTiden<%.  The  public  agitation  and  anxiety  were  kept  alive  bj 
&e  dem^ogues  Feisooder  and  Charicles,  two  of  the  commissioners  <rf 
bqairy,  who  denounced  the  aSair  not  only  as  a  sacrile^,  but  also  as  a 
conspiracy  for  putting  down  the  democraiy  and  establishing  a  tyranny. 
Samerous  airests  were  made,  and  dtizens  of  the  highest  character  were 
thrown  into  prison  oa  the  testimony  of  hireling  wretches.  Terror  reigned 
in  tlie  city,  and  the  fear  of  being  informed  against  rose  to  sudi  a  i»tch,  that 
tbe  convocation  of  the  Senat«  by  the  herald  was  a  signal  to  the  crowd 
which  filled  the  ntarket^place  to  disperse.  Among  the  persons  arrested 
was  Andocidea,  the  orator,  who  was  induced  by  hia  fellow-prisoners  to 
CMue  forward  and  state  what  he  knew  of  the  afftur.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  rank,  and  his  evidence  was  implicitly  believed,  especially  as  it  was  con- 
fiimed  by  hia  slavea,  who  were  put  to  the  torture.  Thoae  whom  he 
daioanoed  were  executed.  He  saved  hia  own  life  by  turning  informer, 
but  the  hatred  he  incurred  was  sach  that  he  waa  obliged  to  leave  the  ci^. 
ffis  evidence  was  moet  probably  &Ise,  and  the  whole  afiair  has  ever 
nmained  involved  in  myBlery. 

S  6.  The  execution  of  the  supposed  criminals  had  the  effect  of  tnuiqnil- 
Kni^  the  city  respecting  tbe  mntilation  of  the  Hermte ;  but  the  profana- 
tion of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  a  rite  regarded  with  the  deepest  rever- 
Cftce  at  Athens,  still  remained  miexpiated.  The  Eumolpida;,  and  other 
great  bmilles  who  held  hereditary  offices  in  the  celebration  of  the  mys- 
teries, looked  upon  themselves  as  personally  insulted.  The  public  exdte- 
ment  was  increased  by  the  appearance  c^  a  Lacedtemonian  force  on  the 
fiontier,  which,  it  waa  suspected,  might  be  connected  with  some  internal 
G(»s|tiracj.  Both  oligarchs  and  democrats  were  loud  in  demanding  the 
arrest  of  Alcibiades ;  and  Thessalus,  the  son  of  <^mon,  who  belonged  to 
the  former  party,  preferred  an  indictment  against  him.  In  pursuance  of 
this  step  the  public  trireme,  called  the  Salaminia,  was  despatched  to  Sicily, 
carrying  the  decree  of  the  assembly  for  Alcibiades  to  come  home  and  take 
hM  trial,  and  which  met  him,  as  before  related,  on  his  arrival  at  Catana. 
IIk  commander  of  the  Salaminia  was,  however,  instructed  not  to  seize  his 
ponoo,  bat  to  allow  him  to  sail  in  his  own  trireme.    Alcibiades  availed 
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biinself  of  this  privilege  to  effect  his  escape.  Wteo  the  ships  arrived  at 
Thurii  in  Italy,  he  absconded,  and  contrived  to  elude  the  search  that  wtu 
made  after  bim.  Nevertheless,  though  absent,  he  was  arraigned  at 
Athens,  and  condemned  to  death ;  his  property  waa  confiscated,  and  the 
Eumolpidoe  pronounced  upon  him  the  curses  of  the  gods.  On  hearing  of 
his  sentence  Alcibiades  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  I  will  sbow  them  that 
I  am  still  alive." 

§  7.  Three  months  bad  now  been  frittered  away  in  Sicily,  daring  which 
the  Athenians  hod  done  little  or  nothing,  if  we  except  the  acquisition  of 
Nazos  and  Catana.  The  Syracusans  began  to  look  upon  them  with  con- 
tempt. They  even  meditated  an  attack  upon  the  Athenians  at  Catana; 
and  Syracusan  horsemen  rode  up  and  insulted  them  in  their  camp.  Niciss 
was  thus  absolutely  shamed  into  undertaking  something,  and  resolved  to 
make  an  attempt  upon  Syracuse.  By  a  false  message  that  the  Catanteans 
were  ready  to  assist  in  expelling  the  Athenians,  he  induced  the  Syracusass 
to  proceed  thither  in  great  force,  and  he  availed  himself  of  their  absence 
to  sail  with  his  whole  fleet  into  the  flreat  Harbor  of  Syracuse,  where  he 
landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  temple 
of  the  Olympian  Zeus.  Here  he  intrenched  himself  in  a  strong  positioD, 
(HI  the  right  hank  of  the  Anapus,  breaking  down  the  bridge  over  the  river. 
The  Syracusans,  nbeo  they  found  that  they  had  been  deceived  at  Catana, 
marched  back  and  offered  Nidas  battle  in  his  new  position.  The  tatter 
accepted  it,  and  gfuned  the  victory ;  after  which  he  retired  to  Gatana,  and 
aubsequently  to  Naios  into  winter-quarters.  He  then  sent  messages  to 
Athens  for  fresh  supplies  of  cavalry  and  mLoney,  and  to  bis  Sicilian  allies 
for  reinforcements. 

S  8.  The  Syracusans  employed  the  winter  in  preparations  for  defence. 
They  built  a  new  wall,  covering  both  their  inner  and  outer  town  to  the 
westward  (see  Plan,  G,  H,  I),  and  rendering  any  attempt  at  circuDi valla* 
tJon  more  difficult.  They  fortified  and  garrisoned  the  temple  and  grove 
of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  in  tho  neighlwrbood  of  the  city.  They  despatched 
envoys  to  Corinth  and  Sparta  to  solicit  assistance,  in  the  latter  of  which 
towns  they  found  an  unexpected  advocate.  Aldbiades,  having  crossed  from 
Thurii  to  Cyllen4  in  Peloponnesus,  received  a  spedal  invitation  to  proceed 
to  Sparta.  Here  he  revealed  all  the  plans  c£  Athens,  and  exhorted  the 
Lacediemonians  to  frustrate  them.  For  tbis  purpose  he  advised  them  to 
send  an  army  into  Sidty,  under  the  command  of  a  Spartan  general,  and, 
by  way  of  causing  a  diversion,  to  establish  a  fortified  post  at  Decelea  in 
the  Attic  territories.  The  Spartans  fell  in  with  these  views,  and  resolved 
to  send  a  force  to  the  assbtance  of  Syracuse  in  the  spring,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gylippus. 

g  9.  Nidas,  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  eavalij  from  Athens,  as 
well  as  three  bnndred  talents  in  mtmey,  recommenced  hostilities  as  soon  as 
the  season  allowed  of  it,  and  resolved  on  besieging  Syracuse.     That  town 
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aonsbted  of  tvo  parte,  the  inner  and  the  outer  cit^.  The  former  of  these 
—  the  orifpnal  gettlement — was  comprised  m  the  island  of  Ortygia ;  the 
latler,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Achradma,  covered  the  hi^ 
gronnd  of  the  peninaula  north  of  Ortygia,  and  was  completely  separate  from 
the  inner  citj.  The  island  of  ®rtjgia,  to  which  the  modem  city  is  now 
confined,  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  aborJ  two  miles  in  circumference,  lying 
between  the  Sreat  Harbor  on  the  west  and  the  Little  Harbor  on  the  east, 
and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel  The  Great  Har- 
bor  is  a  splendid  bay,  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  the  entrance  of 
which  is  protected  on  the  left  hand  by  the  promontory  Plemmyrium,  and 
on  the  right  band  by  a  projecting  ct^e  of  the  island  of  Or^gia.  Tbe 
tittle  port,  also  called  Laccius,  which  lay  between  Ortygia  and  the  outer 
ci^,  was  spacious  enough  to  receive  a  large  fleet  of  ships  of  war.  Tha 
outer  city  was  surrounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  sea,  and  by  sea- 
walls, which  rendered  an  assault  on  that  side  ahnost  impracticable.  On 
the  lajid  side  it  was  defended  by  a  wall,  and  partly  also  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  which  in  some  parts  was  veiy  steep.  The  low  ground  between 
the  outer  city  and  Ortygia  seems  not  to  have  been  included  in  the  fortifi- 
cations of  either,  but  was  employed  partly  as  a  burial-ground,  partly  for 
games  and  reli^ous  processions.  West  and  northwest  of  the  wall  of  the 
outer  city  stood  two  unfortified  suburbs,  which  were  at  a  later  time  included 
within  the  walls  of  Syracuse  under  the  names  of  Tych^  and  Neapolis* 
At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  latter  was  called  Temeuit«B, 
from  hsTing  within  it  the  statue  and  consecrated  ground  of  Apollo  Teme- 
nites.  Between  these  two  suburbs  the  ground  rose  in  a  gentle  acclivi^  to 
the  summit  of  the  ranges  of  hills  called  Epipobe. 

§  10.  It  was  from  the  high  ground  of  Kpipolee  that  Syracuse  was  most 
exposed  to  attack.  The  Syracusan  generals  had  hitherto  neglected  this 
important  position,  and  were  on  the  point  of  occupying  it,  when  they  were 
anticipated  by  Kicias.  Landing  at  Leon,  a  place  upon  the  Bay  of  Thapsna, 
at  the  distance  of  only  sis  or  seven  stadia  Irom  Epipolie,  the  Athenian 
troops  reached  the  sunmiit  just  as  the  Syracusans  were  marclung  towards 
the  heights.  Hiey  made,  however,  an  attempt  to  dislodge  the  Athenian^ 
which  was  repulsed ;  and  on  the  following  morning,  I^idas  and  Lamachoc 
marched  their  troops  down  the  ridge  and  oflered  battle,  which  was  declined 
by  the  Syracusans.  On  the  summit  of  Epipolce,  Nicias  constructed  a  fort 
called  Lobdalum ;  and  then,  coming  farther  down  the  hill  towards  Byn^- 
case,  he  built  another  furt  of  a  circular  form  and  of  considerable  size  at 
a  place  called  Syk^.  From  the  latter  point  ha  commenced  his  line  of 
drcamvallation,  one  wall  extending  soathwards  from  Syke  to  the  Great 
Harbor,  and  the  other  wall  ninnuig  northwards  from  the  same  fortress 
to  the  oat«ir  sea  at  Trogilus.  (See  Flan,  K,  L,  M.)  While  the  Athenians 
woe  busy  apcm  their  lines  towards  the  north,  the  Syracusans  ran  a  counteis 
nQ  from  their  own  lines  up  the  slope  of  the  Epipote  (see  Flan,  N,  O), 
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bat  aAer  a  ebarp  conflict  it  waa  taken  by  the  Athenians  and  dealr(^«d. 
Not  disheaMened  by  tliis  faOure,  the  Sj-racueaos  commenced  a  second 
oounler-work,  and  sutceeded  in  constructing  ft  ditch  and  stockade,  which 
extended  (^oin  from  their  omi  lines  across  the  marsh  to  the  Anapus.  {See 
Plan,  P,  Q.)     From  this  new  position  they  were  also  dislodged  by  ^b» 


Plan  of  Sttmm«.    (From  Qrote'f  Qreeoe.) 

Win  or  tlu  Oiit«  Cl^  cf  Srwian  U  (taa  time  ot  tlM  uflfit  or  mdH  b  MSj. 

Wall  of  ORjgb,  <w  tba  iDim  CItjr  or  SiiHut,  >t  tha  HDU  dm*. 

AddllloiiU  fonlBcUkm  built  bj  th>  Sjncuwu  la  Oh  wbiWr  oT  lU  -lU  b.  a. 

Athtolu  toUUa-thn  >t  Sykt. 

Soathim  partlim  or  tfao  Alhnlu  rlnmnnllulaii  rtom  Sfkl  to  tlia  dnU  Sirbor. 


Sjk^  to  Ul>  ouUr  IH  U  TrogUui. 

T.  OutBT  fart  CDDBtnjct«l  b^  a>llppnL 
V,  W,  T.  Will  of  JdhcUdii  botram  thii  out*r  fart  mud  the  thlnl  SjnniHD  ootmtet-wort. 

Athenians ;  hut  in  the  assault,  which  was  led  by  Lamacbus,  this  gailant 
officer  was  slain.  At  the  same  time  the  Athenian  fleet  entered  the  Great 
Harbor,  where  it  was  henceforth  permanently  established. 

The  Syracusana  offered  no  fiirther  opposition  to  the  progress  of  tlia 
dream vallat  ion,  which  was  at  length  completed  towards  the  south.  It 
consisted  of  two  distinct  walls,  with  a  space  between  them,  which  was 
perhaps  partly  roofed  over,  in  order  to  afford  Bbelter  for  the  troops.     Tba 
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Dortbem  mil  towards  TrogQns  was  never  completed,  and  through  the  paa  ■ 
sage  thus  left  open,  the  besieged  continued  to  obtain  provisions. 

Nidas,  who,  by  the  death  of  Lamachus,  had  became  sole  canunaiider, 
seemed  now  on  the  point  of  aacceediog.  The  STraousans  were  so  sensible 
of  llieir  inferiority  in  the  field,  that  they  no  longer  ventured  to  show  them- 
selves outride  the  walls.  They  began  to  contemplate  surrender,  and  eveo 
sent  messages  to  Nidas  to  treat  of  the  terms.  This  caused  the  Athenian 
commander  to  indulge  in  a  &lse  confidence  of  Buccess,  and  consequent 
^lothy ;  and  the  army  having  lost  the  active  and  energetic  Lamachus, 
operations  were  no  longer  carried  on  with  the  requisite  activity. 

S  11.  It  was  in  this  state  of  a&iis  that  the  Spartan  cranmander  Gylip- 
pns  passed  over  into  Italy  witii  a  little  squadron  of  four  ships,  two  La- 
oediemonian  and  two  Corinthian,  with  the  view  merely  of  preserving 
the  Greek  cities  in  that  country,  sappoaing  that  Syracuse,  and,  with  her, 
the  other  Greek  dtiea  in  Sicily,  were  irretrievably  lost  As  he  proceeded 
southwards  along  the  Italian  coast,  a  violent  storm  drove  him  into  Taren< ' 
turn.  Nioas,  thon^  iofbnned  <£im  arrival,  regarded  his  little  sqnadion 
with  coDtempt,  and  took  no  measures  to  tiUerrupt  his  progress.  From  the 
Epizephyrian  Locriuis  Gylippos  learned,  to  his  great  surprise  and  satisfiuy 
tion,  that  the  Athenian  wall  of  circumvallation  at  Syracuse  had  not  yet 
been  completed  on  the  northern  side.  He  now  sailed  throngh  (he  Straits 
of  Messana,  which  were  left  completely  unguarded,  and  arrived  safely 
St  Himera  on  the  north  coast  of  Sidly.  Here  he  announced  himself 
aa  the  forerunner  <^  larger  succors,  and  began  to  levy  an  anny,  wbidi 
the  magic  of  the  Spartan  name  soon  enabled  him  to  efiect;  and  in 
a  few  days  he  was  in  a  condition  to  march  towards  Syracnse  with 
about  three  thousand  men.  His  approach  had  been  already  announced 
by  GongjluB,  a  Corinthian,  who  had  been  sent  forwards  from  the 
Corinthian  6eet  then  assembled  at  Lencas.  The  Syracusans  now 
disimssed  all  thoughts  of  surrender,  and  went  ont  boldly  to  meet  Gy- 
I^poB,  who  marched  into  Syracuse  over  the  heights  of  Epipote,  which 
the  sdpineness  of  Nicias  had  left  unguarded.  Upon  arriving  in  the  aty, 
Gylippofl  sent  a  message  to  the  Athenians  allowing  them  a  five  days' 
trace  to  coUect  their  effects  and  evacuate  the  island.  Nicias  returned  no 
answer  to  this  insulting  proposal ;  but  the  operations  of  Gylippus  soon 
showed  that  the  tide,  of  affairs  was  really  turned.  His  first  exploit  was  to 
capture  the  Athenian  fort  at  Labalum,  which  made  him  master  of  Epi< 
pohe.  He  next  commenced  conatructii^  a  counter-wall  to  intersect  the 
Athenian  lines  on  the  northern  side.  This  Qiird  connter-work  of  the 
Syracosons  extended  from  their  dty  wall  to  the  northern  cliff  of  Epipolts, 
■od  was  brou^t  to  a  successful  completion.  (See  Flan,  S,  U.)  Gylip- 
pus subsequently  built  a  fort  (V)  upon  Epipobe ;  and  from  this  fort  car- 
ried another  wall  which  joined  at  right  angles  the  counter-work  alreadj 
erected.    (See  Flan,  V,  W,  U.)    This  turn  of  affairs  induced  those  Sicilian 
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cities,  which  had  hitherto  he§itat«d,  to  embrace  the  side  of  STractiee. 
Gylippus  was  also  reiofijrced  by  the  amral  of  thirty  triremes  frran 
Corinth,  Leucas,  and  Amhrada.  Niciaa  now  fell  that  the  attempt  to 
blockade  Syracuse  with  his  present  force  was  liopeless.  .  He  therefore 
resolved  to  occupy  the  headland  of  Flemmyrium,  the  southenunost  point 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Greal^  Harbor,  which  would  be  a  convenient  station 
for  waiohing  the  enemy,  as  well  as  for  facilitating  the  introduction  of  sup- 
plies. Here  he  accordingly  erected  three  forte  and  formed  a  naval  station. 
Some  slight  affairs  occurred,  in  which  the  balance  of  advantage  was  in 
fovor  of  the  Syracusans.  By  their  change  of  station  the  Athenians  were 
now  a  besieged  rather  than  a  besieging  force.  Their  triremes  were  be- 
coming leaky,  and  their  soldiers  and  sailors  were  constantly  deserting. 
Nicias  himself  had  bllen  into  a  bad  stale  of  health ;  and  in  this  discour* 
aging  posture  of  afiairs  he  wrote  to  Athens  requesting  to  be  recalled,  aod 
insisting  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  sending  reinforcements. 

§  12.  The  Athenians  refused  to  recall  Niciaa,  but  they  determined  oa 
sending  a  large  reinforcement  to  Si«^y,  under  the  joint  command  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Eurymedon.  The  news  of  these  fresh  and  extensive  prep- 
arationa  indled  the  Lacedemonians  to  more  vigorous  action.  The  peace, 
if  such  it  can  be  called,  had  been  violated  in  the  year  414  B.C.,  when  the 
Lacedtemonians  invaded  and  ravaged  the  Ar^ve  territories,  whilst  the 
Athenians  assisted  the  Argives  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  triremes,  and  laid 
waste  Epidaurus,  and  some  neighboring  places.  But  in  the  spring  of  413 
B.C.,  the  Lacediemonians,  under  King  Agis,  invaded  Attica  itself,  and, 
following  tlie  advice  of  Alcihiades,  established  themselves  permanently  at 
Decelea,  a  place  situMed  on  the  ridge  of  Mount  Fames,  about  fourteen 
miles  north  of  Athens,  and  commanding  the  Athenian  plain.  The  aty  was 
Qma  placed  in  a  state  of  mege.  Scarcity  began  to  be  felt  within  the  walla  ; 
the  revenues  were  foiling  off,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  expenses  were  iit- 
crea^g.  Yet  even  under  these  circumstances  the  Athenians  had  no 
thoughts  of  abandoning  their  ambitious  enterprises.  It  was  resolved  not 
only  to  send  reinforcemente  to  Sicily,  bnt  also  to  insult  the  coasts  <^ 
LaconiiL  For  this  purpose  Charicles  was  sent  thither  with  a  fleet  of  thirty 
triremes ;  and  being  assisted  by  Demosthenes  with  the  annament  whidi 
he  was  conducting  to  Sicily,  Chaiicles  succeeded  in  establishing  himself 
on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  at  a  spot  oppo«te  to  the  island  of  Cythera,  in  a 
manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  Athenian  fort  at  Fylos. 

S  13.  Meanwhile  in  Sicily  the  Syracusans  had  gained  such  confidence 
that  they  even  ventured  on  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Athenians. 
A  battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbor,  in  which  the 
Athenians  were,  indeed,  victorious  ;  but  when  they  stuled  hack  to  tb^ 
station  at  Plemmyrium,  they  found  that  Gylippns  bad  taken  advantage  o( 
this  diversion  to  attack  aod  take  their  forts  there,  and  that  a  great  quan- 
tity of  stores  and  proviuons  had  foUen  into  his  hands.     Moreover,  tho 
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^Tracosans  were  not  discourt^ied  by  their  defeat  from  veuturing  on  an- 
odier  naval  engagemeot.  They  hiui  greatly  improved  tlie  constniction  of 
their  vesseU  by  strengtheaing  their  bowa,  and  liad  leamt  how  to  meet  or 
evade  the  nautical  niaiicBuvrea  of  the  AtbeaUns,  which  were  also  con- 
siderably impeded  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Great  Harbor,  now  (he 
scene  of  conflict.  The  second  battle  lasted  two  days,  and  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  now  obliged  to  haul  up  their  ships  in 
the  innennoat  part  of  the  Great  Harbor,  under  the  lines  of  their  fortified 
camp.  A  still  more  serious  disaster  than  the  loss  of  the  battle  was  the 
loss  of  their  naval  reputation.  It  was  evident  that  the  Athenians  had 
ceased  to  be  invincible  on  the  sea;  and  the  Syracusans  no  longer  de- 
sptured  of  overcoming  them  on  their  own  elemenL/^' — 

§  14.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  die 
Syracusans,  a  fresh  Athenian  fleet  of  seventy-five  triremes,  under  Demos- 
thenes and  EuTymedon,  entered  the  Great  Harbor  with  all  the  pomp 
and  circnmalaoce  of  war.  It  had  on  hoard  a  force  of  five  thousand 
hopUtes,  of  whom  about  a  quarter  were  Athenians,  and  a  great  number 
of  lighlrarmed  troops.  The  active  and  enterprising  character  of  Demoa* 
thenes  led  him  to  adopt  more  vigorous  measures  than  those  which  had 
been  liitherto  pursued.  He  saw  at  once  that  whilst  Epipohe  remained  in  the 
poBsesaion  of  the  Syracusans  there  was  no  hope  of  taking  their  city,  and  he 
therefore  directed  all  his  efforts  to  the  recapture  of  that  position.  But  all 
his  attempts  were  unavailing.  He  was  defeated,  not  only  in  on  open 
Msaolt  upon  the  Syracusan  wall,  but  in  a  nocturnal  attempt  to  carry  it  by 
surprise.  These  reverses  were  aggravated  by  the  breaking  out  of  sick- 
ness among  the  troops.  Demosthenes  now  proposed  to  return  home  and 
assist  in  expelling  the  Laccdscmonians  frcnn  Attica,  instead  of  pursuing  an 
enterprise  which  seemed  to  be  hopeless.  But  Nidas,  who  feared  to 
retoia  to  Athetu  with  the  stigma  <^  &ilnre,  refused  to  give  his  consent  to 
(his  step.  Demosthenes  then  ui^^  Niciaa  at  least  to  sail  immediately 
cat  o(  the  Great  Harbor,  and  take  up  their  position  either  at  Thapsus  or 
Catana,  where  they  could  obttun  abundant  supplies  of  provisions,  and 
woold  have  an  open  sea  for  the  manoeuvres  of  their  fleet  But  even  to 
thb  proposal  Nicias  would  not  consent ;  and  the  army  and  navy  remained 
in  their  former  position.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Gylippus  received 
Bach  lai^  reinforcements,  that  Nicias  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the 
advice  of  his  colleague.  Preparations  were  secretly  made  for  their  de- 
parture ;  the  enemy  appear  to  have  had  no  suspicion  of  their  intention, 
and  they  were  on  the  point  of  quitting  their  ill-fated  quarters  on  the 
following  morning,  when  on  the  very  night  before  (27  Aug.  413  b.  c.)  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  took  place.  The  soothsayers  who  were  consulted  said 
ttmt  the  army  must  wait  thiice  nine  days,  a  full  circle  of  the  moon,  before 
it  could  quit  its  present  position ;  and  the  devout  and  superstitious  Niciai 
finfliwith  resolved  to  abide  by  this  decision. 
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Meaawhile  the  intention  of  the  AtLemans  became  known  to  the  8ym- 
cosans,  vho  detemuDed  to  strike  a  blow  before  their  enemy  esc^ied. 
They  accordingly  attacked  the  Athenian  station  both  by  sea  and  land. 
On  land  the  attack  of  Gylippua  was  repulsed  j  but  at  sea  the  Athenian 
fleet  was  completely  defeated,  and  Eiurymedon,  who  commanded  the  ri^ 
division,  was  slain. 

Tbe  spirits  of  the  Syracusans  rose  with  their  victories,  and  thongfa  they 
would  furmerly  have  been  content  with  the  mere  retreat  of  the  Atheoians, 
they  now  resolved  on  effecting  their  utter  destruction.  With  this  view 
they  blocked  up  the  entrance  of  the  Great  Harbor  with  a  line  of  vessels 
moored  across  it.  All  hope  seemed  now  to  l>e  cut  off  from  the  Athenians, 
unless  they  could  succeed  in  fordng  this  line,  and  thus  effecting  their 
escape.  The  Athenian  fleet  still  numbered  one  hundred  and  ten  tri- 
remes, which  Nicias  furnished  with  grappling-irons,  in  order  to  bring  the 
enemy  to  close  quarters,  and  then  caused  a  large  proportion  of  his  land 
force  to  embark.  Before  they  set  off,  Nicias  addressed  the  most  earnest 
and  touching  appeals  both  to  the  crews  and  to  the  individual  commanders 
to  fight  with  bravery,  since  not  only  their  own  fate,  but  tliat  of  Athens 
itself,  depended  on  the  issue  of  that  day's  combat-  He  himself  remaned 
on  shore,  where  the  army  was  drawn  up  to  witness  the  conflict 

S  15.  Never  perhaps  was  a  battle  fought  under  circumstances  of  such 
intense  interest,  or  witnessed  by  so  many  spectators  vitally  concerned  in 
the  result.  The  basin  of  the  Great  Harbor,  about  Ave  miles  id  circum- 
ference, in  wltich  nearly  two  hundred  ships,  each  with  crews  of  more  than 
two  hundred  men,  were  about  to  engage,  was  lined  with  spectators ;  whilst 
the  walls  of  Orty^a,  overiianging  the  water,  were  crowded  with  old  meUf 
women,  and  children,  anxious  to  behold  a  conflict  which  was  to  decide  the 
fate  of  their  enemies,  if  not  their  own.  The  sur&ce  of  the  water  swarmed 
with  Symcusnn  small  craft,  many  of  them  manned  by  youthful  volunteers 
ol  flie  best  families,  ready  to  direct  their  services  wherever  they  might  be 
wanted.  The  whole  scene,  except  in  its  terrible  reality  and  the  momen- 
tous interests  depending  on  it,  resembled  on  a  large  scale  ^e  naumachis 
exhibited  by  the  Roman  emperors  for  tbe  amusement  c^  their  subjects. 
The  Syracusan  fleet,  consisting  of  seventy-six  triremes,  was  the  flrst  to 
leave  the  shore.  A  considerable  portion  was  detached  to  guard  the 
barrier  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  Hither  was  directed  tbe  first  and 
most  impetuous  attack  of  the  Athenians,  who  sought  to  bre^  throun^  the 
narrow  opening  which  had  been  left  fbr  the  passage  of  merchant-vessels. 
Their  on)>et  was  repulsed,  and  the  battle  then  t>ecama  geneiaL  The 
shouts  of  the  combatants,  and  the  crash  of  the  iron  heads  of  the  vessels  as 
they  were  driven  together,  resounded  over  the  water,  and  were  answered 
on  shore  by  the  cheera  or  wiulings  of  the  spectators,  as  tbeir  friends 
were  vidorious  or  vanquished.  For  a  long  time  the  battle  was  main- 
tiuned  with  heroic  courage  and  dubious  result.     At  length,  as  the  Athe- 
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man  Tegseb  began  to  yield  anil  moke  back  lowords  tlie  shore,  a  universal 
ehriek  of  homir  and  despair  arose  from  tlie  Adienian  army,  whilst  shouta 
rf  joy  and  victory  were  raised  fi-om  the  pursuing  vessels,  and  were  echoed 
back  from  the  Symcnsans  on  land.  As  tlie  Athenian  vessels  ncarcd  (he 
ehore  their  crews  leaped  oul,  and  made  for  the  camp,  whilst  the  boldest 
of  the  land  army  rushed  fonvard  lo  protect  the  ships  from  being  seized 
by  the  enemy.  The  Athenians  succeeded  in  saving  only  sixty  ships,  or 
about  half  their  fleet.  The  Syracusan  fleet,  however,  had  been  reduced 
lo  fifly  siiips ;  and  on  the  same  afternoon,  Micias  and  Demosthenes,  as  a 
last  hope  of  escape,  exhorted  their  men  to  make  another  attempt  to  break 
the  enemy's  line,  and  force  their  way  out  of  the  harbor.  But  Ciie  courage 
of  the  crews  was  so  completely  damped,  that  thej  positively  refused  to 
re-cmbark. 

§  16.  The  Athenian  army  still  numbered  forty  thousand  men;  and  as  all 
chance  of  escape  by  sea  was  now  hopeless,  it  waa  resolved  lo  retreat  by 
land  to  some  friendly  ci<y,  and  there  defend  themselves  against  ihe  attacks 
of  the  Syxacusans.  Tliia  Hermocrates  was  delermined  to  prevent.  The 
day  on  which  the  hattle  was  fought  happened  to  be  sacred  to  Hercules, 
and  a  festival  among  the  Syracusans.  This  circumstance,  in  addition  to 
the  joy  and  elation  naturally  resulting  from  so  great  a  victoij,  had  thrown 
the  city  into  a  state  of  feasting  and  intoxication ;  and  had  the  Athenians 
ttkea  their  departure  that  night,  nobody  would  have  been  found  to  oppose 
thcDL  Hermocrates,  therefore,  when  darkness  had  set  in,  sent  down  some 
men  to  the  Athenian  wall,  who,  pretending  to  come  from  the  secret  corrc- 
spoadents  of  Nicias  in  Syracuse,  warned  him  not  to  decamp  tliat  nighty 
as  all  the  roads  were  beset  by  the  Syracusans.  Nicias  feU  into  tlie  snare, 
and  thus,  by  another  fatal  mistake,  really  afforded  the  Syracusans  an  op- 
portunity for  obstructing  his  retreat. 

It  was  not  till  the  next  day  but  one  al\er  the  hattle  that  the  Athenian 
anny  began  to  move.  Never  were  men  in  so  complete  a  slate  of  prostra- 
tion. Their  vesseb  were  abandoned  lo  the  enemy,  without  an  attempt  to 
save  them.  As  the  soldiers  turned  to  quit  (hat  fatal  encampment,  the  sense 
of  their  own  woes  waa  for  a  moment  suspended  by  the  sight  of  their  un- 
baried  comrades,  who  seemed  to  reproach  them  with  the  neglect  of  a  sacred 
duty;  but  Still  more  by  the  wailings  and  entreaties  of  Ihe  wounded,  who 
dung  around  their  knees,  and  implored  not  lo  be  abandoned  to  certtun 
deslmction.  Amid  this  scene  of  universal  woe  and  dejection,  a  fresh  and 
unwonted  spirit  of  enc:^  and  heroism  seemed  lo  be  infused  into  Nicias. 
Though  suffering  under  an  incurable  complajnl,  he  was  everywhere  seen 
marshalling  his  troops,  and  encour^ng  Ihem  by  his  exhortations.  The 
march  waa  directed  towards  the  territorj-  of  the  Sicels  in  the  interior  of 
the  islaniL  The  army  was  formed  into  a  hollow  square,  with  the  baggage 
in  the  middle ;  Nicias  leading  Ihe  van,  and  Demosthenes  bringing  up  the 
rear.     Having  forced  the  passage  of  the  river  Anapus,  they  marched  iKi 
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the  fint  daj  about  five  miles  to  the  westward,  on  the  Eecond  day  about 
half  that  distance,  and  encamped  on  a  cultivated  plain.  From  this  place 
the  road  ascended  by  a  sort  of  ravine  over  a  steep  hill  called  the  Acnean 
cliff,  on  which  die  Syracusans  had  fortified  themselves.  After  spending 
two  days  in  vain  attempts  to  force  this  position,  Nidas  and  Demosthenes 
resolved  during  the  night  to  strike  off  to  the  lefl  towards  the  sea.  Xiuas, 
with  the  von,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  coast;  but  Demosthenes,  who  had 
lost  his  way,  was  overtaken  by  the  Syracusans  at  noon  on  the  liillowing 
day,  and  surrounded  in  a  narrow  pass.  Many  of  his  troops  had  disbanded 
during  the  night  march,  and  many  fell  in  the  conflict  which  now  ensaed, 
till,  being  reduced  to  the  number  of  six  thousand,  they  surrendered,  oa 
condition  of  their  lives  being  spared. 

S  17.  Meanwhile  Nicias,  with  the  von,  hod  pursued  his  march,  and 
crossed  the  river  Erineus.  On  the  following  day,  however,  Gylippus 
overtook  him,  and,  having  informed  lum  of  the  fate  c£  his  colleague,  eimi- 
moned  him  to  surrender.  But  Nicias  was  incredulous,  and  pursued  his 
march  amtdat  the  harassing  attacks  of  the  Syracusans.  The  attempt  to 
cross  the  river  Asinarus  decided  the  fate  of  his  army.  The  men  rushed 
into  the  water  in  the  greatest  disorder,  partly  to  escape  the  enemy,  but 
chiefly  from  a  desire  to  quench  the  burning  thirst  with  which  they  were 
tormented.  Hundreds  were  pressed  forwards  down  the  steep  bajiks  at  the 
river,  and  were  either  trodden  under  foot,  or  impaled  on  the  spears  of 
those  below,  or  carried  away  by  the  stream.  Yet  others  from  behind  still 
kept  pressing  on,  anxions  to  partake  of  tlie  now  turbid  and  bloody  water. 
The  troops  thus  became  so  completely  disoi^anized,  that  all  further  resist- 
ance was  hopeless,  and  Kidas  surrendered  at  discretion. 

Out  of  the  forty  thousand  who  started  from  the  camp,  only  ten  tboosand 
at  the  utmost  were  left  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  day's  march ;  the  rest  had 
either  deserted  or  been  slain.  The  prisoners  were  sent  to  work  in  tlte 
stone-quarries  of  Achradina  and  Epipolie.  Here  they  were  crowded  to- 
gether without  any  shelter,  and  with  scarcely  provisions  enough  to  sustain 
life.  'The  numerous  bodies  of  those  who  died  were  left  to  putrefy  where 
they  had  fallcD,  till  at  length  the  place  became  such  an  intolerable  centre 
of  stench  and  infection,  that,  at  the  end  of  seventy  days,  the  Syracusans, 
for  their  own  comfort  and  safety,  were  obliged  to  remove  the  survivors. 
AU  but  the  Athenians  and  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  were  sold  into 
slavery.  What  became  of  the  Athenians  we  are  not  informed,  but  they 
were  probably  employed  as  slaves  by  the  richer  Syracusans,  since  the  story 
runs  that  many  succeeded  in  winning  the  affection  and  pity  of  their  mas- 
ters by  redting  portions  of  the  dramas  of  Euripides.  Nicias  and  Demo&- 
theoes  were  condemned  to  death,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Gylippus  and 
Hermocrates  to  save  them.  The  latter  contrived  to  spare  them  the  hu- 
miliation of  a  public  execution,  by  providing  them  with  the  means  of  conk. 
mitting  suidde. 
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§  18.  Sach  was  the  end  of  two  of  the  largest  and  best  appointed  amu^ 
menis  that  had  ever  gone  forth  iroin  Athens.  Nidas,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  from  the  first  opp(»ed  to  the  eirpedition  in  which  they  were  employed, 
as  pregnant  with  the  most  dangerous  oonseqnences  to  Athens ;  and  though 
it  must  be  admitbed  that  in  this  respect  his  views  were  sound,  it  cannot  at 
the  same  time  be  concealed,  that  hb  ovtn  want  of  energy,  and  his  incom- 
petence as  a  general,  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  undertak- 
ing. Possessing  much  fortjtude  but  little  enterprise,  respectable  in  private 
life,  punctual  in  Qie  performance  of  his  religious  dirties,  not  deficient  in  a 
certjun  kind  of  political  wisdom,  which,  however,  derived  its  color  rather 
trwa  timidi^  and  over-cantion  than  from  that  happy  mixtive  of  Ixildness 
and  prudence  which  characterizes  the  true  statesman,  Nicies  had  by  these 
qnalitiea  obl^ned  far  more  than  his  just  share  of  political  reputation  and 
influence,  and  had  thus  been  named  to  the  command  of  an  expedition  for 
which  he  was  qualified  neither  by  military  skill  nor  by  that  enthusiasm 
and  ciHifidence  of  success  which  it  so  peculiarly  demanded.  His  mistakes 
involved  the  iall  of  Demosthenes,  an  officer  of  far  greater  resolution  and 
ability  than  himself,  and  who,  had  his  counsels  been  followed,  would  in  all 
probabili^  have  conducted  the  enterprise  to  a  safe  terminadon,  though 
there  was  no  longer  room  to  hope  for  success.  The  career  of  Demosthenes 
marks  him  as  one  of  the  first  generals  of  the  age,  but  nnfortnnately  he 
hdd  only  a  subordinate  rank  in  Sicily.  The  Athenians  became  sensible 
when  too  tate  of  the  difference  between  the  two  commanders.  On  the 
pillar  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  warriors  who  fell  in  Sicily,  the  name 
<f  Demosthenee  fi»md  a  place,  whilst  that  of  Nidas  was  omitted. 
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Sbeet  of  the  Tripoda  at  Athens,  from  a  baa^dieT. 


CHAPTER  XSXI. 


f  1.  Coni'tomnMon  nnd  Hnrdi'liips  at  Athens,  f  3.  Meoeares  Tor  Defence,  f  S.  Rerolt  at 
Cbjos,  Ki7,'thnE,  and  Cliusomeiiie.  ^  4.  Spread  of  the  Revolt.  DercctiOD  of  Tew,  Les- 
bos, and  Kliletaa.  Revolution  nt  Siimos,  which  becoines  the  Hcnd-quorten  of  the  Aths 
nian  Fleet,  f  G.  Recoreiy  nrLcxboe  b;  the  Atheninna.  DissaliEfacUonortbe  LacedKmo 
niant  nilli  Tisenphemes.  ^  6.  Schemes  of  Aleihiades.  t  ^'  Be  proposes  n  l,eagat!  !m- 
tween  the  .Mlienlnns  and  Peniinns,  and  the  Eatablishment  of  an  OligarchT  at  Athens,  f  B. 
A^tatiou  for  an  Oligarchy  at  Athens.  \  B.  Coiireroiii?e  of  Peisaader  with  Alcibiadea. 
Artifici'5  of  the  Latter.  Frf-sh  Treaty  bctireen  TissBphemes  and  the  Laced (emonlans. 
i  10.  Proftress  of  the  OligarcliTcal  Conspiracy  nt  Athens  and  Samos.  f  11.  F.stabli'.hmeilt 
of  the  Four  Plundred-  ^  12.  Their  Proceedlnf^.  §  13.  Proceedings  at  Samos.  Aleihi- 
ades joins  the  Dwnocmoy  there,  t  '*■  f  he  Athenian  Envoys  at  Samos.  ^  16.  Dissen- 
^onsamonf  the  Fonr  Hundred.  They  negotiate  with  SpnrtL  ^  IB.  Connter  Revolntioa 
at  Athrni'.  Defeat  of  the  Athenian  Fleet  and  Captar«  of  Eubixa  by  the  Lacediemoniaiis. 
i  IT.  TIic  Four  Hundred  deposed  and  Democracy  re-estnblisbed  at  Athens. 

S  1.  T!io  first  inlelligenee  of  the  deslruction  of  the  Sicilian  annameot 
is  said  lo  h:ive  been  coirimuniokted  by  a  stranger,  in  a  barber's  shop  in  the 
Peirifii.i.  Rig  with  the  ovetitful  news,  the  unfortunate  barber  hastened 
up  to  Alliens  lo  commiinic.itc  it  lo  the  arclion^  and  the  public ;  but  he  was 
treated  its  a  talebearer  and  impostor;  aud  being  unable  to  corroborate 
his  slorv,  in  consequence  of  tlie  diijnppeanmce  of  hia  iufonnanl,  he  was 
put  to  the  torture.  The  tidings  were,  however,  soon  confirmed  by  the 
arrival  of  fugitives  who  hail  managed  to  escape  from  the  disastrous  scene. 
Athene  wiis  now  filled  with  affliction  and  dismay.  To  private  grief  for 
the  lo**  of  friends  was  added  tlcupair  of  the  public  safety.  Tliere  seemed 
to  be  no  means  of  preventing  the  city  from  fulling  into  the  Lands  of  the 
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Laccdsemonians.  The  popular  fury  vented  ilself  in  abusing  the  orators 
who  hfld  recommended  tlic  expedition,  and  the  soothsayers  who  had  fore- 
told ila  success. 

The  affairs  of  Ihe  Athenians  wore  indeed  a  moat  threitciiing  aspect. 
The  Laeednemonian  post  at  Dt-colea  was  a  constant  source  of  annoyance. 
No  part  of  Attica  escaped  tiie  forays  wliich  were  made  from  thence.  All 
the  cattle  were  destroyed,  and  the  most  valuable  slaves  began  to  desert  in 
great  numbers  to  the  enemy.  Athens  was  almost  in  a  Btalc  of  siege. 
The  fatigue  of  guarding  the  large  extent  of  wall  became  very  onerous  on 
the  reihiced  number  of  citizens.  The  knights  or  horsemen  were  on  con- 
sent duly  in  order  to  repress  the  enemy's  marauders ;  but  their  horses 
were  soon  lamed  and  rendered  inefficient  by  the  hard  and  stony  nature  of 
the  soil.  But  what  chiefly  excited  the  despondency  of  the  Athenians  was 
the  visible  decline  of  their  naval  superiority.  An  engagement  with  the 
Corinthian  fleet  near  Naupftctus,  in  the  summer  of  413  b.  c,  had  ended 
with  nehher  side  g^ning  the  advantage,  though  the  forces  were  nearly 
equal;  but  to  the  Athenians  the  moral  effects  were  equivalent  to  a 
defeat. 

5  2.  Yet  that  dieerfulness  and  energy  under  misfortune  which  form  such 
striking  and  excellent  traits  in  the  character  of  the  Athenians,  did  not  long 
desert  them.  After  the  first  movements  of  rage  and  despair,  they  began  to 
oonlemplate  their  condition  more  calmly,  and  to  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ures for  defence.  A  board  of  elders  was  appointed,  under  the  name  of 
Probuli,*  to  watch  over  the  public  safety.  The  splendor  of  1  e  publ  c 
ceremonies  was  curtaile<l  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  ne  ea  of 

the  state  ;  the  garrison  recently  established  on  the  coast  of  Lacon  a  was 
recalled  ;  the  building  of  a  new  fleet  was  commenced ;  and  C  pe  S  n  um 
was  fortified  in  order  to  insure  an  uninterrupted  commuuica  on  b  neen 
Peineus  and  Euboea,  from  which  island  the  Athenians  principalij  drew 
their  provisioTia. 

S  3.  Whilst  the  imperial  city  was  thus  driven  to  consult  for  her  very 
eiislcnce,  it  seemed  a  chimerical  hope  that  she  could  retain  her  widely 
scattered  dependencies.  Her  situation  inspired  her  enemies  with  new 
vigor;  stales  hitherto  neutral  declared  against  her;  her  subject  allies  pre- 
pared to  throw  off  the  yoke ;  even  the  Persian  satraps  and  the  court  of 
Susa  bestirred  themselves  against  her.  The  first  blow  to  the  Athenian 
empire  was  struck  by  the  wealthy  and  populous  island  of  Chios.  This 
■gain  was  the  work  of  Alcibiadee,  the  implacable  enemy  of  his  native 
huid.  In  the  winter  following  the  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  annament 
in  Sicily,  several  of  the  most  powerful  allies  of  Athens,  among  whom  were 
the  Euboeans,  Chians,  and  Le.-^bians,  had  solicited  Sparta  to  assist  them  in 
throwing  <^  the  Athenian  yoke.     At  the  same  time  envoys  appeared  at 
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Sparta  from  TUsaphenies,  the  Persian  satnp  of  Ionia,  Caria,  and  the 
adjacent  coasls,  and  from  Fharnabazus,  whose  satrapy  estended  from  the 
EuKiiie  to  the  Gulf  of  Elua,  mviting  the  Lacedteraonians  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  destroying  the  Athenian  empire  in  Asia,  and  promising  to 
provide  the  necessarj'  funds. 

Bj  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  the  Lacedtemonians  resolved  that  the 
Chians  should  have  the  preference,  and  that  a  fleet  should  be  sent  to  their 
assistance.  Impatient  of  delay,  Alcibiades  shortly  afterwards  crossed  over 
to  Chio^  with  a  Loccdiemonian  squadron  of  five  ships,  under  the  command 
of  CUalcideua.  The  oligarchical  party  at  Chios  had  matured  all  their 
plans  for  the  revolt,  and  the  arrival  of  Alcibiades  caused  them  to  be  put 
into  ezecuUon.  The  people  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  were  relu<Haittly 
induced  to  renounce  tlieir  alliance  with  Athens.  Their  example  waa 
almost  immediately  followed  by  Erythra  and  Clazomense. 

S  4.  The  reserve  of  one  thousand  talents,  set  apart  by  Pericles  to  meet 
the  contingency  of  an  actual  invaeion,  still  remained  uotonched ;  but  now 
by  a  unanimous  vote  the  penally  of  death,  which  forbade  its  apprt^riation 
to  any  other  purpose,  was  abolished,  and  the  fimd  applied  in  fitting  Mit  a 
fleet  against  Chios.  Meantime,  Alcibiades  was  indefatigable  in  fanning 
the  flames  of  revolt,  which  now  spread  rapidly  through  the  Atheuiaa 
allies.  TeoB,  Lesbos,  and  Miletus  proclaimed  their  independence  of 
Athens.  At  Miletus,  Chalcideus,  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  concluded  an 
infamous  treaty  with  Tissaphernes,  stipulating  that  the  Greek  cities  and 
territory  formerly  belonging  to  Persia  should  be  restored  to  her ;  that  the 
Athenians  should  not  he  permitted  to  derive  any  revenue  from  them;  and 
that  Persia  and  the  Lacedaemonians  should  jointly  cairy  on  the  war 
ag^nst  Athens.  To  conclude  the  bargmn,  Miletus  was  handed  over  to 
Tissaphernes. 

SamoB  still  remained  f^thful  to  the  Athenians,  and,  amidst  the  general 
defection  of  their  Asiatic  allies,  had  became  of  the  last  importance  to  them. 
This  island,  like  Chios,  was  governed  by  an  oligarchy ;  but,  warned  by  the 
revolution  in  that  island,  the  Somians  rose  against  the  oligarchs,  slew  two 
hundred  of  tliem,  and  banished  four  hundred  more.  The  Athenians  at 
once  recognized  the  newly  established  democracy,  and  secured  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  Samiana  by  putting  them  on  the  footing  of  equal  and  mdepen- 
dent  allies.  Samoa  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and 
the  base  of  their  operations  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

3  5.  The  tide  of  success  at  length  began  to  turn  in  favor  <rf  the  Athe- 
nians. They  had  succeeded  in  collecting  a  considerable  fleet  at  Samos, 
with  which  they  recovered  Lesbos  and  Clazoraenx,  defeated  the  Chians,  and 
Iwd  waste  their  territory.  They  also  gained  a  victory  over  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  at  Miletus,  but  this  powerful  city  still  remained  in  the  hands  ot 
Tissiqjhernes  and  the  Peloponnesians. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  As^ochus,  the  Lacediemoniao  com- 
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maoder,  received  large  reiuforcemeDts  from  Feloponnesug,  and  was  novr  at 
tbe  head  of  so  imposinf;  an  annainent  that  he  wae  enabled  tu  inodif;  the 
fonner  treaty  with  Tbsaphemes,  of  which  the  Lacedicmoniana  were 
heartily  ashiuned.  The  new  treaty,  however,  difiered  from  tlie  previous 
one  rather  in  terms  than  substance,  and  appears  to  have  been  far  from 
giving  salisfitction  at  Sparta.  The  conduct  of  Tissaphemes  afforded 
ujother  reason  for  disconient  He  had  given  notice  that  he  could  no 
kmger  continue  the  high  rate  of  payment  of  a  drachnia  per  day  for  the 
■eamen's  wages,  tlie  sum  agreed  upon  in  the  firat  treaty,  without  express 
instructions  from  the  court  of  Susa ;  and  though  he  had  reduced  tlial  sum 
by  one  half,  it  was  very  irregularly  paid ;  whilst  his  whole  behavior  dis- 
played a  great  want  of  hearty  co-operation  with  the  Lacedfcmonians. 
Another  Feloponnesian  squadron  was  therefore  despatched  to  the  coast  of 
Asia,  having  on  board  Lichas  and  ten  other  Spartans,  for  the  purpose  of 
remcmstrating  with  Tissaphemes  and  opening  fresh  negotiations.  Having 
obtained  an  interview  with  Tissaphemes  at  Cnidus,  Lichas  took  exceptions 
to  the  two  fonner  treaties;  of  which  the  £rst  esprewly,  the  second  by 
implication,  recognized  the  claims  of  Persia,  not  only  to  the  islands  of  the 
^^ean,  but  even  to  Thessaly  and  Bteotia.  Lichas,  therefore,  proposed  a 
new  treaty ;  hut  Tissaphemes  was  so  indignant  at  the  proposition,  that  ho 
immediately  broke  off  tbe  negotiation^^!?'' 

S6.  The  conduct  of  Tissaphemes  towards  the  Lacedemonians  was  the 
result  of  the  counsels  of  Akibiadea,  who  was  acheming  to  effect  his  return 
(o  Athens  by  means  of  his  iotriguea  with  the  Persian  satrap.  In  the 
coarse  of  a  few  months  Alcibiades  had  completely  forfeited  the  confidence 
of  the  I^acedsemonians.  His  ultra-Athenian  temperament  and  manners 
must  have  bem  as  unwelcome  to  them  as  their  own  slowness  and  gravity 
were  to  Hm.  The  Spartan  King  Agis,  whose  wife  he  had  seduced,  was 
bis  personal  enemy  ;  and  the  Epbor  Endius,  his  chief  protector,  went  oat 
o[  office  in  412  b.  c.  To  the  preceding  causes  for  private  dialilie  was 
now  added  the  want  of  that  rapid  success  which  he  bad  promised  to  die 
Lacedemonians  in  tbe  East  In  a  man  whose  character  for  deceit  was 
notorious  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  ^lure  should  excite  a  suspicion  of 
treachery.  Aiicr  the  defeat  of  the  Peloponneaians  at  Miletus,  King  Agis 
denounced  Alcibiades  as  a  traitor,  and  persuaded  the  new  Ephocs  to  send 
oat  instructions  to  put  him  to  death.  Of  this,  however,  he  was  informed 
time  enough  to  make  his  escape  to  Tissaphemes  at  Magnesia.  Here  he 
b^an  to  play  an  an ti- Hellenic,  instead  of  bis  former  anti-Athenian  game- 
He  ingratiated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  satrap,  and  persuaded 
him  that  it  was  Dot  for  the  interest  of  Persia  that  either  of  the  Grecian 
parties  should  be  successful,  but  rather  that  they  should  wear  each  other 
ont  in  their  mutual  struggles,  when  Persia  would  in  the  end  succeed  in 
flxpeUiug  both.  This  advice  was  adopted  by  the  satrap ;  and  in  order  to 
'jtrry  it  into  execution,  steps  were  taken  to  secure  the  inactivity  of  tbe 
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Pelopoiinesian  armament,  which,  if  rigorously  employed,  was  powerfiil 
enough  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  war.  With  ihia  view  the  Lawdse- 
monian  commanJui's  were  first  persuaded  to  await  the  arrival  of  tbe 
Phceniciau  fleet,  which,  however,  was  never  intended  to  appear.  But  as 
this  was  a  pretext  whieh  could  not  l>e  niade  available  for  any  length  of 
time,  (lie  next  ailment  was  in  the  more  solid  shape  of  pecuuiary  bribes 
administered  to  Astyoehua  and  the  oilier  Spartan  leaders.  S|iartaii 
Tirtue,  which  exists  rather  in  imagination  than  reality,  was  not  proof 
against  this  seduetion.  The  Syracusan,  Hennocrates,  —  for  a  Sitllian 
squadron  was  co-operating  with  the  Poloponnesian  fleet, — was  alone 
found  to  be  incorruptible. 

§  7.  Alcibiadcs,  having  thus  in  some  degree  detached  Tiasaphemes 
from  the  Laeediemonians,  now  endeavored  to  persuade  him  that  il  was 
more  for  the  Persian  interest  to  conclude  a  league  with  Athens  than  with 
Sparta ;  siuce  the  former  state  sought  only  to  retain  her  maritime  depen- 
dencies, whilst  Sparta  had  held  out  promises  of  liberty  to  every  Grewan 
dty,  from  which  she  could  not  consistently  recede.  The  only  part  of  his 
advice,  however,  which  the  satrap  seems  to  have  sincerely  adopted,  wm 
that  of  playing  off  one  jiarty  against  the  other.  But  about  this  Alcibiadea 
did  not  at  all  concern  himself.  It  was  enough  for  his  views,  whieh  had 
merely  the  selfish  eim  of  his  own  restoration  to  Athens,  if  he  could  makeit 
appear  that  he  possessed  suflicient  influence  with  Tissaphemes  to  procnre 
his  assistance  for  the  Athenians;  and  for  this  the  intimate  terms  on  which 
he  lived  with  the  satrap  seemed  a  suflicient  guaranty.  He  therefore 
began  to  communicate  with  the  Athenian  generals  at  Samos,  and  held  out 
the  hope  of  a  Persian  alliance  as  the  price  of  hb  restoration  to  his  conntiy. 
But  OS  he  both  liated  and  feared  the  Athenian  democracy,  he  coupled  his 
offer  with  the  condition  that  a  revolution  should  be  effected  at  Athens,  and 
on  oligarchy  established.  Tlic  Athenian  generals  greedily  caught  at  the 
proposal ;  and  though  the  great  mass  of  the  soldiery  wore  violently  op- 
posed to  il,  they  were  silenced,  if  not  satisfied,  when  told  that  Athens 
could  be  saved  only  by  means  of  Persia.  The  oligarchical  conspirators 
formed  themselves  into  a  confederacy,  and  Pciaander  was  sent  to  Athens 
to  organiKC  the  clubs  in  that  city.  But  the  conspirators  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  word  of  Alcibiades  was  their  only  security  for  the  coH3]>era- 
tion  of  Persia.  Phrynichua  alone  among  the  Athenian  generals  opposed 
the  scheme;  not  that  he  disliked  oligarchy,  but  that  he  hated  Alcibiades, 
and  saw  llurough  his  designs. 

§  8.  The  proposition  for  an  oligarchy  whieh  Petsander  made  in  Ihe 
Athenian  assembly  met  with  the  most  dolermined  opposition ;  whilst  the 
personal  enemies  of  Alcibiades,  especially  the  sacred  families  of  the 
Eumoi]ndiB  and  Ceryces,  violently  opposed  the  return  of  the  man  who  had 
profiincd  the  mysteries.  The  single  bnt  unanswerable  reply  of  Peifander 
was,  the  necessities  of  the  republic.     A  reluctant  vote  for  a  change  of  con- 
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stitutioti  was  at  lengtli  extorted  from  the  people.  PeisanJer  and  ten 
othera  were  desputthcd  to  treat  with  Alclbiades  and  Tissflphcmes.  At 
the  same  tiine  Fbrynichus  and  his  coUeiigue  Scironides  were  deposed  from 
their  command  at  Sainos,  and  their  places  supplied  by  Diomudon  aud 
Leon.  Before  his  departure  Pei;ia.nder  had  brouglit  all  the  oligarchical 
clubs  in  Athens  into  full  activity.  During  bis  absence  the  same  titsk  was 
unJertuken  by  Aniiplion,  the  rhetorician.  He  was  assisted  by  Tbera- 
mcne-i,  and  subsequently  by  Phrynichua,  who,  oiler  Lis  arrival  at  Athena, 
had  become  a  violent  paitisan  of  the  oligarchy. 

5  0.  When  Peisander  and  his  colleagues  arrived  in  Ionia,  they  infonned 
Alcibindes  that  measures  had  been  taken  for  establishing  an  oligarchical 
form  of  goveriunent  at  Alhens,  and  required  him  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the 
engagement  by  procuiing  the  aid  and  alliance  of  Persia.  But  Alcihiades 
knew  that  he  had  undertaken  what  he  could  not  perform,  and  now  resolved 
to  escape  from  the  dilemma  by  one  of  hb  habitual  artifices.  He  received 
the  Athenian  deputation  in  the  presence  of  Tissaphernes  himself,  and 
made  such  extravagant  demands  on  behalf  of  the  satrap  that  Peisander 
and  big  colieagues  indignantly  broke  off  the  conference.  They  attributed, 
however,  the  duplicity  of  Alcibiades  to  his  want  of  will,  and  not  to  his 
want  of  power,  lo  serve  them ;  and  they  now  began  to  suspect  that  his 
oligarchical  scheme  was  a  mere  trick,  and  that  in  realilj(  he  desired  the 
democracy  lo  remam,  and  to  procure  hia  restoration  to  ila  bosom. 

TisTaphemes,  who  did  not  wish  absolutely  to  break  with  the  Laceda:- 
mcHiiaus,  now  began  to  fear  that  he  was  pushing  matters  loo  far ;  and,  as 
they  already  felt  the  pinch  of  want,  he  furnished  Ihcm  with  some  pay,  and 
concluded  a  new  treaty  with  tliem,  by  which  they  ^recd  to  abandon  all 
the  continent  of  Asia,  and  conse<iuently  the  Greek  cities  in  that  quarter. 
To  this  treaty  Phamabnzua  was  also  a  parly.  Persia  did  not  waive  her 
claim  to  the  islands,  hut  nothing  was  stipulated  respecting  Ihem.  On 
these  conditions  the  aid  at  a  Phoenician  fleet  was  promised  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesiana. 

S  10.  Notwithstanding  the  conduct  of  Akihiades,  the  oligarchical  con- 
8{Hrutor3  proceeded  with  the  revolution  at  Athens,  In  which  they  had  gone 
loo  far  to  recede.  Peisander,  with  five  of  the  envoys,  returned  to  Athens 
(o  complete  the  work  they  had  begun ;  the  rest  were  sent  to*eslablish 
olignrcbies  among  the  allies.  The  leaders  of  the  army  at  Sanios  began  a 
similar  movement  in  that  island.  Their  first  step  was  the  gratuitous  mur- 
der of  Hyperholus,  an  Athenian  demagogue  who  Liid  been  ostracized  some 
years  before,  and  who  was  now  residing  at  Samos,  though  apparently 
without  possessing  any  influence  there.  But  the  new  commanders,  Dio- 
medon  and  Leon,  were  favorable  lo  the  democracy,  and  they  found  by 
personal  inquiry  Ihat  (he  great  majority  of  llic  crews,  and  especially  that 
of  the  public  trireme  called  the  Paralus,  were  ready  to  support  the  ancient 
constiiutioa.    Accordingly,  when  the  oligarchs  rose,  they  were  overpowered 
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by  Buperior  numbers ;  tbirty  of  them  were  killed  in  the  contest,  and  ifme 
were  subsequently  indicted  and  banished. 

Meanwhile  at  Athena,  after  the  departure  of  Feisander,  Hie  coddcjI 
of  Frobuli,  as  well  as  many  leading  citizens,  had  joined  the  oligarchs. 
ITieir  attacks  upon  the  democracy  were  not  open,  but  were  conducted  by 
means  of  depreciating  speeches  respecting  its  costliness,  through  the  pay 
given  to  the  dicasta  and  others  discharging  civil  offices,  which,  it  was 
represented,  the  state  could  no  longer  afford.  They  did  not  venture  (o 
propose  the  entire  abolition  of  the  democracy,  but  merely  a  modification  of 
it,  by  restricting  the  number  of  those  entitled  to  the  franchise  to  Gtg 
thousand.  But  even  this  proposition  was  never  intended  to  be  carried 
into  execution.  Those  who  stood  forward  to  oppose  the  scheme  were 
privately  assassinated.  A  reign  of  terror  now  commenced.  Citizens  were 
continually  falling ;  yet  no  man  could  teU  whose  hand  struck  the  blow,  or 
whose  turn  might  come  next 

§11.  The  return  of  Feisander  was  the  signal  for  consummating  the 
revolntion.  He  proposed  in  the  assembly,  and  carried  a  resolution,  that  a 
committee  often  should  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  new  constitution,  which 
was  to  be  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  people.  But  when  the  day 
appointed  for  that  purpose  arrived,  the  assembly  was  not  convened  in  the 
Pnyx,  bat  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon  at  Colonus,  a  village  upwards  of  a 
mile  from  Athens.  Here  the  conspirators  could  plant  their  own  partisans, 
and  were  less  likely  to  be  overawed  by  superior  numbers.  The  ffnyW 
J^mmoaum  (ypa^^  trapaviiutt),  or  aclion  against  those  who  proposed  any 
unconstitutional  measure,  having  first  been  repealed,  Feisander  obtained 
the  assent  of  the  meeting  to  the  following  revolutionary  changes: —  1.  The 
abolition  of  all  the  existing  magistracies ;  2,  The  cessation  of  all  payments 
for  the  discbai^  of  civil  functions ;  3.  The  appointment  <^  a  comnuttee  of 
five  persons,  who  were  to  name  ninety-five  more;  each  of  the  hnndred 
thus  constituted  to  choose  three  persons;  the  body  of  Four  Hundred  thns 
formed  to  be  an  irresponsible  government,  holding  its  sittinga  in  the 
Senate-House.  The  Four  Hundred  were  to  convene  the  select  body  of 
five  thousand  citizens  whenever  they  thought  proper.  Nobody  knew  who 
these  five  thousand  were,  but  they  answered  two  purposes,  namely,  to 
give  an  vr  of  greater  popularity  to  tiie  government,  as  well  as  to  overawe 
the  people  by  an  exaggerated  notion  of  its  strength. 

§  12.  The  gDveniment  thus  constituted  proceeded  to  establish  itself  by 
force.  A  body  of  hoplites  having  been  posted  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Senate-House,  the  Four  Hundred  entered  it,  each  with  a  digger  concealed 
mider  his  garment,  and  followed  by  their  body.guard  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  youths,  the  instruments  of  the  secret  assassinations  already  men- 
tioned. The  ancient  Senate  was  dismissed,  but  the  pay  due  to  the  mem- 
bers was  ofiercd,  and  basely  accepted.  Thus  perished  the  Atheniso 
democracy,  alter  an  existence  of  nearly  a  century  smce  its  establiahmeu' 
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by  Cleisdtenes.  The  revolution  was  begun  from  despfdr  of  fhe  foreign 
relations  of  Athens,  and  from  the  hope  of  asaiatance  &om  Persia;  but  it 
was  carried  ont  through  the  mBchinations  of  Antiphon  and  hia  accomplices 
after  that  delusion-  had  ceased. 

Having  divided  themselves  into  Piytajiias  or  sections,  and  installed 
(bemselves  with  sacrifice  and  prayer,  the  Fonr  Hundred  proceeded  to  put 
to  death  or  imprison  the  most  fonuidable  of  their  political  enemies.  Their 
next  step  was  to  make  overtures  for  peace  to  A^o.  The  Spartan  king, 
however,  believed  that  the  revolution  was  not  safely  established,  and  pre- 
ferred an  attempt  to  capture  the  city  during  the  dissensions  by  which  be 
supposed  it  to  be  torn.  But  on  muMihing  up  to  the  walls  be  found  them 
carefidly  guarded,  and  his  troops  were  repulsed  by  a  sally  of  the  besieged. 
A  second  application  of  the  Four  Hundred  met  with  a  betler  reception, 
and  they  were  encouraged  to  send  to  Sparta. 

{13.  The  &ilure  (^  the  revolutbn  at  Samos  was  highly  unfavorable  to 
the  snccess  of  the  revolution  at  Athens ;  but  the  Four  Hundred  despatched 
eoToys  to  that  island,  with  instructions  to  make  the  matter  as  palatable 
as  poswble.  These,  however,  had  been  forestalled  by  Cb«reas.  Under 
(he  impression  that  the  democracy  still  existed  at  Athens,  Chtereas  had 
been  sent  to  the  city  from  Samos  in  the  Paralus  with  the  news  of  die 
conaier-revoluiion  in  the  island.  But  when  the  Faralus  arrived,  the 
Four  Hundred  had  already  been  installed ;  whereupon  some  of  her  demo- 
cratic crew  were  imprisoned,  and  the  rest  transferred  to  an  ordinary 
trireme.  Chaereas  himself  found  means  to  escape,  and  returned  to  Samo^ 
where  be  aggravated  the  proceedbgs  at  Athena  by  additions  of  his  own, 
and  ftUed  the  army  with  ancontroUable  wrath.  At  the  instance  of  Thrasy- 
bulns  and  Thraayllus,  a  meeting  was  called  in  which  the  soldiers  pledged 
themselves  to  muotain  the  democracy,  to  continue  the  war  against  Pelo- 
ponneaus,  and  to  put  down  the  usurpers  at  Athens.  The  whole  anny, 
even  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  oligarchical  movements,  were  sworn 
to  uphold  these  principles  (  and  to  every  male  Samian  of  miUtary  age  a 
fimilar  oath  was  administered.  Thus  the  Athenian  democracy  continued 
to  exist  at  Samos  alone.  The  soldiers,  laying  aside  for  a  while  their  mili< 
buy  character,  constituted  themselves  into  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
deposed  several  of  their  officers,  and  appointed  others  whom  they  could 
better  tmsL  The  meeting  resounded  with  patriotic  speeches.  Thrasy- 
bulus  and  Thrasyllus  were  appointed  to  the  chief  conmiand ;  the  former  of 
whom  proposed  the  return  of  Alcibiades,  who,  it  was  believed,  was  now 
able  and.  willing  to  aid  the  democratic  cause  with  the  gold  and  forces  of 
Persia.  Ailer  considerable  opposition  the  proposal  was  agreed  to ;  Alu- 
laades  was  broug^  to  Samos  and  introduced  to  the  assembly,  where,  by 
hit  magnificent  promises,  ani  extravagant  boasts  respecting  his  influence 
witli  Tissapheraea,  he  once  more  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  Athenians. 
Tbe  accomplished  traitor  was  elected  one  of  the  generals,  and,  in  pur  - 
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suance  of  liis  arlful  policy,  brgan  to  pnsa  bnckwards  and  forwards  bolween 
Samos  and  Magnesia,  with  the  view  of  inspiring  both  the  satrap  and  ibe 
Athenians  with  a.  reciproeal  idea  of  liis  intlucnee  with  either,  and  ol 
instilling  distrust  of  Tissajihemes  into  llie  minds  of  the  Peloponne^ians. 

§  14.  Surit  was  the  state  of  afTairs  at  Samos  wlipn  the  envoys  IVnm  tbe 
Four  Hundred  arrived.  They  were  invited  by  the  generals  to  maJte  their 
communication  to  the  assembled  troops ;  but  so  great  was  the  niitipailiy 
manifested  towards  them,  that  Ihey  eould  hardly  obtain  a  hearing.  Tlieir 
presence  revived  a  proposition  whicli  had  been  started  before, — lo  Hiil  at 
once  to  Alliens,  and  put  down  the  oligiireliy  by  force.  By  the  advice  ot 
Alcibiades,  seconded  by  Thrasybulus,  tins  pi'oposal  was,  however,  ngRin 
discarded.  The  envoys  were  sent  back  to  Athens  with  the  answer  that 
the  army  approved  of  the  five  thousand,  but  that  the  Four  Hundred  must 
resign  and  reinstate  the  ancient  Senate  of  Five  Hundred. 

S  15.  At  the  first  news  of  the  rc-establiahment  of  democracy  at  Samoe, 
distrust  and  "discord  had  broken  out  among  the  Four  Hundred.  Aniiphon 
and  Fhrynichus,  at  the  head  of  the  extreme  section  (^  the  oligarchical 
party,  were  for  admitting  a  Laccdasraonian  garrison ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
further  tliat  object,  actually  caused  a  fort  lo  be  erected  at  Eetiouea,  a 
tongue  of  land  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  the  Peineus.* 
But  others,  discontented  with  their  share  rf  power,  began  to  affect  more 
popular  sentiments.  Conspicuous  among  these  were  Theramenes  and 
Aristocrates,  the  foimer  of  whom  began  to  insist  on  the  necessity  for  call- 
ing the  shadowy  body  of  five  thousand  into  a  real  existence.  As  the 
answer  from  S;mi08  very  much  strengthened  this  party,  their  opponents 
found  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  and  Aniiphon,  Fhrynichus,  and  ten 
others,  proceeded  in  all  haste  to  Sparta,  with  offers  to  put  the  I^aced^ 
moni.ins  in  possession  of  the  Peiroiua.  The  latter,  however,  with  their 
usual  slowness,  or  perhai>s  from  a  suspidon  of  treachery,  let  slip  the 
golden  opportunity.  All  Ihey  could  be  induced  to  promise  was,  that  a  fleet 
of  forty-two  triremes  should  hover  near  the  Peineus,  and  watch  a  favor- 
able occasion  for  seizing  it.  The  failure  of  this  mission  was  another  blow 
to  the  party  of  Phrynichus ;  and  shortly  afterwards  that  leader  himself 
was  a.ss^inalcd  in  open  daylight  wliilst  leaving  the  Senate-I loose.  Some 
hopliles,  of  ilie  same  tribe  as  Aristocrates,  now  seized  the  fort  at  Fetionea^ 
Theramenes  gave  hia  sanction  to  the  demolition  of  the  fort,  ■which  was 
forthwith  accomplished ;  whilst  the  inability  of  the  Four  Hundred  to  pre- 
vent it  betrayed  tlie  extent  of  their  power,  or  rather  of  their  weakness. 

§  IG,  The  Four  Hundred  now  ap[)ear  to  have  taken  soine  steps  to  cal 
the  five  thousand  into  existence.  But  it  was  t«o  late.  The  leaders  of  the 
counter-revolution,  cnlcring  armed  into  the  iheaire  of  Dioaysas  at  the 
Peiiteus,  formed   a  democratic  assembly  under  the  old   forms,  which 

*  On  tlie  left  Co  ons  eatcring  ths  harbor,  i.  8.  on  th«  aortbain  tld«.  — Ed. 
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tdjoumed  to  the  Anaceam,  or  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  immedialelj  under 
the  Acropolis.  Here  the  Four  Hundred  sent  deputies  to  negotiate  with 
them,  and  another  assembly  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  tlie  tlieatre  of 
Dionj-sus ;  but  just  as  tliey  were  meeting  the  newB  arrived  (hat  the  Lace- 
diemonian  fleet  nos  approacliing  the  I'tineus.  The  Attienians  were 
immediately  on  the  alert,  and  tlie  Lacedxnutnian  admiral,  perceiring  no 
signs  of  assistance  from  within,  doubled  Cape  Sunium  and  proceeded  to 
Oropus.  It  was  now  plain  that  their  object  was  to  excite  a  revolt  in 
EubtEO.  In  all  haste  the  Athenians  launched  an  inadequate  fleet  <^ 
thirty-sis  triremes,  m-inned  by  inesperiencod  crews.  At  £retria  in 
Eubcca  it  was  encountered  by  the  Lacediemonian  fled,  mid  completely 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-two  ships.  Eutxca,  supported  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Boeotians,  then  revolted  from  Athens. 

S  17.  Great  was  the  dismay  of  the  Athenians  on  receiving  this  news. 
The  loss  of  Euboea  seemed  a  death-blow.  The  Lacedemonians  might  now 
easily  blockade  the  porta  of  Athena  and  starve  her  into  surrender;  whilst 
the  partisans  of  the  Four  Hundred  would  doubtless  co-operate  with  the 
"enemy.  But  from  this  fate  they  were  again  saved  by  the  characteristic 
slowness  of  the  Lacedtcmonians,  who  confined  themselves  to  securing  the 
conquest  of  Eubcea.  Thus  left  unmolested,  the  Athenians  convened  an 
assembly  in  the  Pnyx.  Votes  were  passed  for  deposing  the  Four  Hun- 
dred, and  placing  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  five  thousand,  of 
whom  every  citizen  who  could  furnish  a  panoply  might  be  a  member.  In 
ihort,  the  old  consUtution  was  restored,  except  that  the  franchise  was 
i^tricted  to  five  thousand  citizens,  and  payment  for  tlie  discharge  of  civil 
fiinctions  abolished.  In  subsequent  assemblies,  the  Arclions,  the  Senate, 
ind  other  institutions  were  revived ;  and  a  vote  was  passed  to  recall  Ald- 
biades  and  some  of  his  friends.  The  number  of  the  five  thousand  was 
never  exactly  observed,  and  was  soon  enlargt-d  into  universal  citizenship. 
Thns  the  Four  Hundred  were  overthrown  atler  a  reign  of  four  months. 
Thcramenea  stood  forward  and  impeached  the  lendei«  of  the  extreme 
oligarchical  party,  on  the  ground  of  their  embassy  (o  Sparta.  Host  of 
them  sncoeoded  in  making  their  eseajie  from  Alhen-i ;  but  Antiphon  and 
ArchiplolemuB  were  appnihended,  condemned,  and  cseciileil,  in  spite  of  the 
admiration  excited  by  the  speech  of  the  foimcr  in  his  defence.  Tlie  rost 
"■ere  arraigned  in  their  absence  and  condemned,  their  houses  razed,  and 
their  property  confiscated.*    ■%  -, 

*  TUncj-didos  (Lib,  VIII.  68)  elates  tli:a  Antiphnn  iiiaile  tlio  iil.lr=t  flpf-iice  thnt  hiid  ever 
been  heard  down  to  Uis  lime.  Tlia  houses  of  Artliiiitoicmns  miil  Anti|ilion  n-ere  razed  Ic 
Ibe  ground,  and  on  Uib  colamns  marlting  tlia  bouinlnriM  of  (Iioir  luls  ware  inaorib«d 
Um  words,  "  ArciiiptolBraus  and  AuUphon,  the  two  iniitors."  —  Ed. 
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)  1.  State  of  the  Belltgerenta.  f  9.  Defeat  of  the  PelapcmnMiHiu  at  Cjoouaas.  i  S.  C^ 
tare  of  CTiiona  b;  Vbe  Atheiiiani,  and  Second  Defeat  of  the  Peloponitenuii  at  Ab^rdoa. 
f  4.  Aireat  of  Alcibiadei  hy  Tiseaphernes,  and  hia  mbseqaeut  Escape.  Signal  Defe^  ol 
the  Peloponneslans  at  Cyzicne.  f  G.  Tbe  Athenians  Moalen  of  the  Boiponis.  The 
Lacedcnwnlane  propose  a  Peace,  vb[ch  ia  rejected,  f  S.  Pharnabazat  aasiits  the  Laoa- 
dwnntiians.  ^  T.  Capture  of  Chalcedon  and  Byianttnm  b;  tbe  Atbeniaiu.  t  B-  Retms 
oTAlcibiadea  to  Athens,  ^i.  He  eKOrti  the  Sw:red  Proceuion  to  Elends.  1 14.  Crnu 
onuea  dovn  to  the  Coast  of  Asia.  Lysauder  appointed  Cranmander  of  the  Petoponneaian 
Fleet,  f  11.  Inlerview  between  Cyras  and  Lysander.  {  13.  AlcibUdea  at  Samoa. 
Defeat  of  Aniioohns  at  Notinm.  \  13.  Alcibiades  ja  dismissed,  f  14.  Lysaoder  mper- 
Mded  by  Callicratidas.  Energelic  Ueasnm  of  tbe  lAtter.  f  16.  Defeat  of  Conoa  at 
Mytileoe,  and  lavestment  of  that  Town  by  Callicratidas.  )  IB.  Excitement  at  Athene 
knd  Eqaipment  of  a  large  Fleet,  f  IT.  Battle  of  Arginnse.  Defeat  and  Death  of  C«Ili- 
cnttidas.  f  18.  Arrtignment  and  Condemnation  of  the  Athenian  Oenerala.  f  IS.  Be- 
iqipolntment  of  Ljsander  as  IfavanAvt,  {  30.  Siege  of  Lampeacus,  and  Battla  of 
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51,  It  is  neccBBary  dow  to  revert  to  the  war,  and  the  state  of  the  con- 
tending parties.    The  straggle  had  become  wholly  maritiine.    Although 
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Ihe  Lacedxmoniiuis  occupied  at  Decclea  a  atrcing  post  within  sight  of 
Athena,  yet  their  want  of  ekill  in  the  art  of  beaieging  towns  prevented 
(hem  trom  making  any  regular  attempt  to  capture  that  citj.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  great  revereea  sustained  hj  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  disabled 
them  from  carrying  the  war,  as  they  had  formerly  done,  into  the  enemy's 
country.  Yet  they  still  possessed  a  tolerable  fleet,  with  which  they  were 
endeavoring  to  mainlnia  their  power  in  the  Mgeaa  and  on  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  Asia  Minor.  This  was  now  become  the  vital  point  where  they 
had  to  stni^le  for  empire,  and  even  for  existence ;  for,  unce  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  the  maritime  power  of  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  had 
become  almost  equal  to  the  maritime  power  of  Athens.  They  now  put  to 
sea  with  fleets  generally  larger  than  the  fleets  of  the  Athenians ;  and  their 
ihips  were  handled,  and  naval  manmuvres  executed,  with  a  skill  equal  to 
that  of  their  rivals.  The  great  attention  which  the  Lacedsmonians  had 
bestowed  on  naval  affaiis  ia  evinced  by  die  importance  into  which  the  new 
office  of  the  Neuarckia  *  had  now  risen  amongst  them.  The  Naoarcktu  * 
ei^yed  a  power  even  superior,  whilst  it  lasted,  to  that  irf  the  Spartan 
km^  since  he  was  wholly  uncontrolled  by  the  Ephors ;  but  his  tenure  of 
office  was  limited  to  a  year.  From  this  state  of  things  it  resulted  that  the 
reminder  of  the  war  had  to  be  decided  on  the  coasts  of  Asia ;  and  it  will 
ag^  the  memory  to  conceive  it  divided  into  four  periods  :  1.  The  war  on 
the  Hellespont  (which  must  be  taken  to  include  the  Propontis,  whither  it 
was  transferred  soon  ailer  the  oligarchical  revolution  at  Athens)  ;  2.  From 
the  Hellespont  it  was  transferred  to  Ionia;  3.  From  limia  to  Lesbos; 
1.  Back  to  the  Hellespont,  where  it  was  Anally  dedded. 

S  2.  Mindarus,  who  now  commanded  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  di»- 
gosted  at  length  by  the  often-broken  promises  of  Tissaphemes,  and  the 
scanty  aod  iiregolar  pay  wtuch  he  furnished,  set  s^l  from  Miletus  and 
proceeded  to  the  Hellespont,  with  the  intention  of  asnsting  the  satrap 
Phamabazns,  and  of  efiecting,  if  possible,  the  revolt  of  the  Athenian 
dependencies  in  that  quarter.  Hither  he  was  pursued  by  the  Athenian 
fleet  under  Thrasyllus.  In  a  few  days  an  engagement  ensued  (in  August, 
411  B.  c),  in  the  famous  straits  between  Sestos  and  Abydos,  in  which  the 
Athenians,  though  with  a  smaller  force,  gained  the  victory,  and  erected  a 
trophy  on  the  promontory  of  Cynossema,  near  the  tomb  and  chapel  of  the 
Trojan  queen,  Hecuba.  After  this  defeat  Mindarus  sent  for  the  Pelopon- 
nesian fleet  at  Eubona,  which,  however,  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm 
near  the  headland  of  Mount  Athos,  and  totally  destroyed.  But  though 
this  urcnmstsnce  afforded  some  relief  to  Athens,  by  withdrawing  an 
annoying  enemy  from  her  shores,  it  did  not  enable  her  to  regun  possesdon 
of  Euboca.  The  Eubteans,  assisted  by  the  Bccotians,  and  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  ChaJcia  and  other  cities,  constructed  a  bridge  across  the  narrowest 
pact  of  the  Buiipns,  and  thus  deprived  Euboea  of  its  insular  chancter. 
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§  3.  The  Athenians  followed  up  their  viclory  at  Gyno3sem&  by  the 
reduction  of  Cjzicus,  which  liad  revolted  from  them.  A  month  or  two 
afterwards  another  obstinate  engagement  took  place  between  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  and  Atheniaji  fleets  near  Abj'dos,  which  lasted  a  whole  day,  anl 
was  at  length  decided  in  favor  of  the  Athcniana  by  the  arrival  of  Alcibi< 
adcB  with  his  squadron  of  eighteen  ships  from  Samos.  The  FelopoD- 
nesian  ships  were  run  ashore,  where  they  were  defended,  with  great  per- 
BtHiul  exertion,  by  Fhamabazus  and  liis  troops. 

S  4.  Shortly  after  this  battle  Tissaphernes  arrived  at  the  Hellespont 
with  the  view  of  conciliating  tlie  offended  PeJoponnesians.  He  was  not 
only  jealous  of  the  assistance  which  the  latter  were  now  rendering  to 
Phamabazus,  hut  it  is  also  evident  that  his  temporizing  policy  had  dis- 
pleased the  Persian  court.  This  appears  from  his  conduct  on  the  prewnt 
occasion,  as  well  as  from  the  suhaeqiient  ajipoiiitment  of  Cyrus  to  the 
supreme  command  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  as  we  shall  presently  have  to 
relate.  When  Alcibiades,  who  imagined  that  Tissaphemes  was  still 
favorable  to  the  Athenian  cause,  waited  on  him  with  the  customary 
presents,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  satrap,  and  sent  in  custody  to 
Sardis.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  however,  he  contrived  to  escape  to 
Clazomeno:,  and  again  joined  the  Athenian  fleet  early  in  the  spring  of 
410  B.C.  Mindams,  with  tie  assis  ance  of  Phamabazus  on  Ihe  land  side, 
was  now  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Cyz  cu<"  wli  1  the  Athenian  admirals 
determined  to  relieve.  Having  pas  cd  up  the  Hellespont  in  the  night, 
they  assembled  at  the  island  of  Proconuciui  Here  Alcibiades  addressed 
the  seamen,  telling  them  tliat  they  had  notl  ng  further  to  espect  from  the 
Persians,  and  must  be  prepared  to  act  wilh  the  greatest  vigor  both  by  sea 
and  land.  He  then  soiled  out  with  his  squadron  towards  Cyzicus,  and  by 
a  pretended  flight  inveigled  Slindarus  to  a  distance  from  the  harbor; 
whilst  the  other  two  divisions  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  Thmsybulus 
and  Thrasyllus,  being  favored  by  hazy  weatlier,  stole  between  Mindams 
and  the  harbor,  and  cut  off  Ids  retreaL  In  these  circumstances  the  Spar- 
tan commander  ran  his  vessels  ashore,  where,  wilh  the  assistance  of 
Phamabazus,  he  endeavored  to  defend  them  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Athenians.  Alcibiades  having  landed  liis  men,  a  battle  ensued,  in  wliich 
Mindarus  was  slain,  the  Lacedtemonians  and  Persians  routed,  and  the 
whole  Peloponnesian  fleet  captured,  with  the  exception  of  the  Syracusan 
ships,  which  Hermocrates  caused  to  be  burnt.  Tlie  severity  of  this  blow 
was  pictured  in  the  laconic  epistle  in  which  Hippocrates,  the  seeond  la 
command,*  announced  it  to  the  Ephors :  "Our  good  luck  is  gone;  Minda- 
rus is  slain  ;  the  men  are  starving;  we  know  not  what  to  do." 

§  5.  The  results  of  this  victory  were  most  importanL  Perinthus  and 
Selymhria,  as  well  aa  Cyzicua,  were  recovered;  and  the  Athenians,  once 

*  CtUtA  ^ii&iUii*  C^'^ToktCi)  at  "Secretaiy  "  in  ttMlAcedmioman  fleet. 
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more  masters  of  the  Propontia,  fortified  the  town  of  Chrysopolis,  over 
■gainst  BjuiDtiiim,  at  the  entrunce  of  the  Bosporus ;  re-estiiblished  tlieir 
loll  of  ton  per  cenL  on  all  vessels  passing  from  the  Euxine ;  Qnd  left  a 
•quaJron  to  guard  the  strait  and  collect  the  dues.  So  great  was  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  Lacedemonians  at  the  loss  of  their  fleet,  that  the 
Ephor,  Endius,  proceeded  to  Athens  to  treat  for  peace  on  the  basis  of  both 
parties  standing  jast  as  thej  were.  The  Allieaian  asscmblj  was  at  this 
time  ted  by  the  demagogue  Cleophon,  a  lamp-maker,  known  to  us  by  the 
later  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  Cleophon  appears  lo  have  been  a  man  of 
considerable  ability ;  but  the  recent  victories  had  iuspired  him  with  too  san- 
guine hopes,  and  he  advised  the  Athenians  to  reject  the  terms  proposed 
by  Endius.  Athens  thus  threw  away  the  golden  opportunity  of  recruiting 
ber  shattered  forces,  of  which  she  stood  so  much  ia  need ;  and  to  this  un- 
fititunate  advice  must  be  ascribed  the  calamities  which  subsequently  over- 
took her. 

S  S.  Meanwhile  Pharnabazus  was  active  in  afibrding  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians alt  the  assistance  in  his  power.  He  clothed  and  armed  their  seamen, 
fiiniished  Uiem  with  provisions  and  pay  for  two  months,  opened  to  them 
the  forests  of  Mount  Ida  for  aupphes  of  timber,  and  assisted  them  in  build- 
ing new  ships  at  Antandros.  He  helped  them  to  defend  Chalcedon,  now 
besieged  by  Alcibiades,  and  by  his  means  that  town  was  enabled  to  hold 
out  lor  a  long  time.  But  the  Athenians  had  already  obtained  their  prin- 
cipal ol^ect.  The  possession  of  the  Bosporus  reopened  to  them  the  trade 
of  the  Susine.  From  his  lofly  fortress  at  Decelea,  the  Spartan  king, 
Agis,  could  descry  the  eom^hips  from  the  Euxine  suling  into  the  harbor 
of  the  Feiraeus,  and  felt  how  fruidess  it  was  to  occupy  the  fields  of  Attica 
whilst  8ii«h  abundant  supplies  of  provisions  were  continually  finding  their 
way  lo  the  city. 

S  7.  The  year  409  b.c.  was  not  marked  by  any  memorable  events; 
but  in  the  following  year  Chalcedon  at  length  surrendered  lo  the  com- 
tsncd  Athenian  forces,  in  epite  of  an  attempt  of  Pharnabazus  to  save  it. 
Sclymbria  was  also  taken  by  Alcibiades  about  the  same  time.  Byzan- 
tium fell  next.  Ailer  it  had  been  besieged  by  Alcibiades  for  some 
monlbs,  the  gates  were  opened  to  the  Athenians  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  408  b.  c,  through  the  treachery  of  a  party  among  its  inluibitants. 

{  8.  Tlicae  great  achievements  of  Alcibiades  naturally  p:ived  the  way 
ibr  ba  return  to  Athens.  In  the  spring  of  407  B.  c.  he  proceeded  with 
the  fleet  to  Samoa,  and  from  thence  sailed  to  Peirxus.  His  receplion  was 
&r  more  iavorable  than  he  had  ventured  lo  anticipate.  The  whole  popula* 
tion  of  Athens  flocked  down  to  Peineus  lo  welcome  him,  and  escorted  him 
to  the  cit^.  In  the  Senate  and  in  the  assembly  be  protested  his  innocence 
of  the  impieties  imputed  to  him,  and  denounced  the  injustice  of  his  enemies. 
His  sentence  was  reversed  without  a  dissentient  voice ;  hia  confiscated 
property  reaft>red;the  curse  of  the  Eumolpidie  revoked,  and  the  leaden 
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plate  on  which  it  wtts  engraven  thrown  into  Che  sen.  He  Beemed  to  be  in 
the  present  juncture  the  only  man  capable  af  restoring  the  grandeur  and 
the  empire  of  Athens  ;  he  was  accordinglj  named  general  with  unlimited 
powers,  and  a  force  of  one  liundred  triremes,  fifteen  hundred  hopliles, 
and  one  hundred  nnd  &(iy  cavaliy  placed  at  his  disposal. 

§  9.  But  whatever  change  eight  years  of  exile  and  his  recent  achier©- 
ments  had  produced  in  the  public  feeling  towards  Alcibiadea,  it  was  one 
of  foi^iveness  rather  than  of  love,  and  rested  more  on  the  hopes  of  the 
future  than  on  the  remembrance  of  the  past.  Tlie  wounds  which  he  had 
inflicted  on  Athens  in  the  affairs  of  Syracuse  and  Decelea,  in  the  rcvolia 
of  Chios  and  Miletus,  and  in  the  organization  of  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  were  too  severe  to  be  readily  forgotten ;  and  he  had  still 
many  enemies,  who,  though  silent  amid  the  general  applause,  did  not  cease 
to  whbper  their  secret  eondenmalion.  Alcibiades,  however,  disbelieved  or 
disregarded  their  machinations,  and  yielded  himself  without  reserve  to  the 
breeze  of  popular  favor  which  once  more  filled  hig  sails.  Before  his  de- 
parture,  he  took  on  opportunity  to  atone  for  the  impiety  of  which  he  bod 
been  suspected.  Although  his  armament  was  in  perfect  readiness,  he 
delayed  its  soiling  IJU  afler  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  at 
the  beginning  of  September.  For  seven  years  the  customary  procession 
across  the  Thriosion  plain  had  been  suspended,  owing  to  the  occupation  d 
Decelea  by  the  enemy,  which  compelled  the  sacred  troop  to  proceed  bj 
sea.  Alcibiades  now  escorted  them  on  their  prioress  and  return  with 
his  forces,  and  thus  succeeded  in  reconciling  himself  with  the  trfTcaded 
goddesses  and  with  their  holy  priests,  the  Eumolpidte. 

S  10.  Meanwhile,  a  great  change  had  been  going  on  in  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  East.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Great  King  was  dis- 
pleased with  the  vacillating  policy  of  Tissaphemes,  and  had  determined  to 
adopt  more  enei^tic  measures  against  the  Athenians.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  Alcibiades,  Cyrus,  the  younger  son  of  Darius,  a  prince  of  a  bold 
and  enterprising  spirit,  and  animated  with  a  lively  hatred  of  Athens,  had 
arrived  at  the  coast  for  tlie  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  altered  policy  <A 
the  Persian  court ;  and  with  that  view  had  been  invested  with  the  satia- 
pies  of  Lydin,  the  Grenler  Phry^a,  and  Cappadocia,  as  well  as  with  the 
military  command  of  all  those  forces  which  mostered  at  Castolus.  The 
arrival  of  Cyrus  opens  the  last  phase  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Another 
event,  in  the  highest  degree  unfavorable  to  the  Athenian  cause,  was  the 
accession  of  Lysander,  as  Jfararrhug,  to  the  eonmiand  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian fleet.  Lysandcr  was  the  third  of  the  remaricable  men  n-hom 
Sparta  produced  during  the  war.  In  ability,  enei^,  and  success  he  may 
be  compared  with  Brasidas  wid  Gylippus,  though  immeasurably  inferior 
to  the  former  in  every  moral  quality.  He  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  and 
was  by  descent  a  mothax,  or  one  of  those  Lacedtemonians  who  could  nevei 
enjoy  the  full  righla  of  Spartan  dtizenship.     The  allureir'\nt8  of  money 
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and  of  pleasure  had  no  influence  over  him ;  but  his  wnbition  was  bound- 
less, and  he  waa  wholly  unscrupulous  about  the  means  which  he  em- 
pbyed  to  gnUify  iL  In  purauit  of  his  objects  he  hesitated  at  neither 
deceit,  nor  perjury,  nor  cruelty,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  laid  it  down  as 
one  of  his  maxims  in  life,  to  avail  himself  of  the  fox's  skin  where  the 
lion's  failed. 

S  II.  Lysander  had  tolien  up  his  station  at  Epbesus,  with  the  Laccdte- 
monian  fleet  of  seventy  triremes ;  and  when  Cyrua  arrived  at  Sardls,  in 
the  spring  of  407  B.  C,  he  haalened  to  pay  his  court  to  the  young  prince, 
and  was  received  with  every  murk  of  favor.  A  vigorous  line  of  action  was 
resolved  on.  Cyrus  at  once  offered  five  hundred  talents,  and  affirmed 
that,  if  more  were  needed,  he  was  prepared  to  devote  his  private  funds  to 
the  cause,  and  even  to  coin  into  money  the  very  throne  of  gold  and  silver 
on  which  he  sat.  In  a  banquet  which  ensued,  Cjnus  drank  to  the  health 
of  Lysander,  and  desired  him  to  name  any  wish  which  he  could  gratify. 
Lysander  immediately  requested  an  addition  of  an  obolus  to  the  daily 
pay  of  the  seamen.  Cyrus  was  surprised  at  so  disinterested  a  demand, 
and  from  ihat  day  conceived  a  high  degree  of  respect  and  confidence  fw 
the  Spartan  commuider.  Lysander  on  his  return  to  Ephesus  employed 
himself  in  refitting  his  fleet,  and  in  organizing  clubs  in  the  Spartan  in- 
terest in  the  cities  of  Asia. 

j  1 2.  Alcibiades  set  sful  from  Athens  in  September.  He  first  proceeded 
to  Andros,  now  occupied  by  a  I<acedxmoniMi  force;  but,  meeting  with  a 
atonter  resistance  than  he  expected,  he  left  Conon  with  twenty  ships  to 
prosecute  the  siege,  and  proceeded  with  the  remainder  to  Samos.  It  was 
here  that  he  first  learnt  the  altered  slate  of  the  Athenian  relations  with 
Persia.  Being  ill  provided  with  funds  for  carrying  on  the  war,  he  was 
driven  to  make  predatory  excursions  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money. 
He  attempted  to  levy  contributions  on  Cymf,  an  unoffending  Athenian 
dependency,  and,  being  repulsed,  rav^ed  its  territory ;  an  act  which  caused 
loud  compliunts  against  him  to  be  lodged  at  Athens.  During  Ids  absence 
on  this  expedition,  he  intrusted  the  bulk  of  the  fleet  at  Samos  to  his  pilot, 
Antiochas,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  venture  on  an  action.  Sotwith- 
standlag  these  orders,  however,  Antiochua  sailed  out  and  brought  the  Pe- 
Ic^nneaian  fleet  to  an  engagement  off  Notium,  in  which  the  Athenians 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  ships,  and  Antiochus  himself  was 
sliun.  Among  the  Athenian  armament  itself  great  dissatisfaction  was 
growing  up  against  Aicibiades.  Though  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  force, 
he  had  in  three  months'  time  accomplished  literally  nothing.  His  debauch- 
eries and  diasolate  conduct  on  shore  were  charged  against  him,  as  well 
as  his  selecting  for  confidential  posts  not  the  men  best  fitted  for  them,  but 
those  'who,  like  Antiochus,  were  the  boon  companions  and  the  chosen  as- 
■ociates  of  bis  revels. 
I  13.  Tbese  accusations  forwarded  to  Athens,  strengthened  by  com* 
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plaints  from  Cyme,  and  fomented  hj  his  secret  enemies,  soon  produced  bo 
eolire  reTuUion  in  the  public  feeling  towards  Alcibiadee.  It  was  seen 
that  he  was  still  the  same  man,  and  that  he  had  relapsed  into  all  his  fonner 
habits,  in  the  confidence  that  hia  success  and  two  or  three  jean  of  good 
behavior  had  succeeded  in  recovering  for  him  the  lavor  and  esteem  of 
his  countrymen.  The  Athenians  voted  that  he  should  be  dismbsed  from 
his  command,  and  appcunted  in  bb  place  ten  new  generals,  with  Conon  at 
their  head. 

S  14.  The  year  of  Lysander's  command  expired  about  the  same  time 
as  the  appointment  of  Cooon  to  the  Athenian  command.  Through  the 
intrigues  of  Lysander,  his  successor,  Callicratidas,  was  received  with  dis- 
satisfaction both  by  the  Lacediemonian  seamen  and  by  Cyrus.  Lond 
complaints  were  nused  of  the  impolicy  of  an  annual  change  i^  commanden. 
Lysander  threw  ail  sorts  of  difficulties  into  the  way  of  his  successor,  to 
whom  he  handed  over  an  empty  chest,  having  first  repaid  to  Cyiiis  aU 
the  money  in  his  possession,  under  the  pretence  that  it  was  a  private  loan. 
The  straightforward  conduct  of  Callicratidas,  however,  who  summoned  the 
Lacednmonian  commanders,  and,  after  a  dignified  remonstrance,  plainly 
put  the  question  whether  be  should  return  home  or  remain,  silenced  all 
opposition.  But  he  was  sorely  embarrassed  for  funds.  Cyrus  trealed 
him  with  haughtiness ;  and  when  he  waited  on  that  prince  at  Sardis,  be 
was  dismissed,  not  only  without  money,  but  even  without  an  audience. 
Callicratidas,  however,  had  too  much  energy  to  be  dannted  by  such  obsta- 
cles. Soling  with  his  fleet  from  Ephesus  to  Miletus,  he  laid  before  the 
assembly  of  that  aty,  in  a  spirited  address,  all  the  ills  they  had  snflcred 
at  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  exhorted  them  to  bestir  themselves  sod 
dispense  with  their  alliance.  He  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Milesians 
to  make  him  a  large  grant  of  money,  whilst  the  leading  men  even  came 
forward  with  private  subscriptions.  By  means  of  this  assistance  be  was 
eiuibled  to  add  Stty  triremes  to  the  ninety  delivered  to  him  by  Lysander; 
and  the  Chians  further  provided  him  with  ten  days*  pay  for  the  seamen. 
He  now  sailed  for  Lesbos,  and,  taking  the  town  of  Metbymna  by  storm, 
delivered  it  over  to  be  plundered  by  hia  men.  He  likewise  caused  all 
the  slaves  to  be  sold  for  their  benefit,  but  he  nobly  refused  to  follow  the 
example  of  his  predecessors,  in  selling  the  Athenian  garriscra  and  Me- 
thymniean  citizens  as  slaves ;  declaring  that,  so  long  as  he  held  the  com- 
mand, no  Greek  should  ever  be  reduced  to  slavery. 

S  15.  Tbe  fleet  of  Callicratidas  was  now  double  that  of  Conon.  Like 
the  Doge  of  Venice  in  modem  times,  he  claimed  the  sea  as  bis  lawful  bride, 
and  warned  Conon  by  a  message  to  abstain  from  hia  adulterous  intercourse. 
The  latter,  who  hod  ventured  to  approach  Methymna,  was  compelled  to 
run  before  tbe  superior  force  of  Callicratidas.  Both  fleets  entered  tbe 
harbor  of  Mytilen4  at  the  same  time,  where  a  battle  ensued  in  which  Co- 
non lost  thirty  ships,  but  be  saved  the  remaining  forty  by  hauling  tli^m 
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ashore  under  the  walls  of  the  town.  CaUicratidoa  then  blockaded  Myd- 
len£  both  \tj  sea  and  land ;  whilst  Gyrus,  on  learning  his  Buccess,  inune- 
diately  furnished  him  with  Euppliea  of  money.  Conon,  however,  contrived 
to  despatch  a  trireme  to  Athens  with  the  news  of  his  desperate  position. 

§  IC.  Af  soon  as  the  Alheniaoa  received  intelligence  of  the  blockade 
of  ]Uytilen£,  vast  efforts  were  made  for  its  relief;  and  we  learn  with  suiv 
prise,  that  in  thirty  days  a  fleet  of  .one  hundred  and  ten  triremes  was 
equipped  and  despatched  from  Peineus.  The  armomenC  assembled  at 
Samos,  where  it  was  reinforced  by  scattered  Athenian  ships,  and  by  con- 
tiagenta  from  the  allies,  to  the  extent  of  forty  vessels.  The  whole  fleet 
«^one  hundred  and  fifty  soil  dien  proceeded  to  the  smaU  islands  of  Argi- 
nuste,  near  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  &cing  Malea,  the  southeastern  cape  <rf 
Lesbos.  Callicratidas,  who  went  out  to  meet  them,  took  up  his  station  at 
the  latter  point,  leaving  Eteonicus  with  fifty  ships  to  m^tain  the  blockade 
of  My^lene.  He  had  thus  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships  to  oppose 
(o  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Athenians,  and  his  pilot,  Hcrmon,  ad- 
vised him  to  retire  before  the  soperior  force  of  the  enemy.  But  Callicra- 
tidas replied,  that  he  would  not  disgrace  himself  by  flight,  and  that  if  he 
should  perish,  Sparta  would  not  feel  his  loss.  ^r^. 

S  17.  The  greatest  precautions  were  taken  in  drawing  up  the  Athenian 
fleeL  The  main  strength  was  thrown  into  the  wings,  each  of  which  con- 
nsted  of  sixty  Athenian  ships,  divided  into  four  squadrons  of  fifteen  each, 
ranged  in  a  dimble  line.  The  Peloponnesian  fleet,  on  the  contrary,  was 
drawn  np  in  a  ungle  extended  line ;  a  circumstance  displaying  great  con* 
fdence  of  superiority,  and  which  denoted  a  vast  change  in  the  relative 
naval  skill  of  the  parties ;  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  their  tactics 
bad  been  precisely  the  reverse.  It  must,  however,  be  home  in  mind,  that 
the  br  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  fleet  was  on  this  occasion  manned  by 
hastily  raised  crews,  who  had  never  been  to  sea  before ;  whilst  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  sailors  had  been  well  trained  by  several  years'  experience. 

The  battle  was  long  and  obstinate.  All  order  was  speedily  lost,  and 
the  shipit  fought  singly  with  one  another.  In  one  of  these  contests.  Colli- 
ciBtidas,  who  stood  on  the  prow  of  his  vessel  ready  to  board  the  enemy,  was 
thrown  overboard  by  the  shock  of  the  vessels  as  they  met,  and  perished. 
At  length  victory  began  to  declare  for  the  Athenians.  The  Lacediemo- 
nians,  after  losing  seventy-seven  vessels,  retreated  with  the  remunder  to 
Chios  and  Phoctea.    The  loss  of  the  Alheniana  was  twenty-five  vessels. 

Eteonicus  was  now  in  jeopardy  at  Mytilene.  When  informed  of  the 
defeat  of  his  coimtrymen,  he  directed  the  vessel  which  brought  the  news 
to  put  to  sea  again,  and  to  return  with  wreaths  and  shouts  of  triumph  i 
whilst,  taking  advantage  of  the  false  impression  thus  raised  in  the  minds 
of  the  Athenians,  he  hastily  got  ready  for  sea,  and  reached  Chios  in  safety. 
At  Ibe  eaine  time  the  blockading  army  was  withdrawn  to  Methymna. 
Conon,  thus  unexpectedly  liberated,  put  to  sea,  and  the  united  fleet  look 
up  their  station  at  Samos. 
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§  18.  The  battle  of  .Arginusa;  led  to  a  deplorable  event,  which  has  foi 
ever  sullied  the  p^iges  of  Athenian  hi>^tc>^J.  At  least  a  dozen  Atheniaa 
vessels  were  lefl  floating  about  in  a  disabled  condition  after  the  battle ;  but, 
owing  to  a  violent  storm  that  ensued,  no  attempt  was  made  to  rescue  the 
survivors,  or  to  collect  the  bodies  of  the  dead  for  burial.  Eight  of  the 
ten  generals  were  summoned  home  to  answer  for  tJiis  conduct;  Conon,  by 
hb  situation  at  Mytilen£,  vras  of  course  exculpated,  and  Archestratus  had 
died.  Six  of  the  generals  obeyed  the  summons,  and  were  denounced  in 
the  assembly  by  Theramenes,  formerly  one  of  ihe  Four  Hundred,  for 
neglect  of  duty.  The  generals  replied,  that  they  had  commissioned  Thera* 
menea  himself  and  Thrasybulus,  each  of  whom  commanded  a  trireme  in 
the  engagement,  to  undertake  the  duty,  and  had  assigned  forty-eight  shipe 
to  them  for  that  purpose.  This,  however,  was  denied  by  Theramenea ; 
and  unluckily  the  generals,  from  a  feeling  of  kindness  towards  the  latter, 
had  made  no  mention  of  the  circumstance  in  their  public  despatches,  but 
had  attributed  the  abandonment  of  the  foundering  vessels  solely  to  die 
violence  of  the  storm.  There  are  discrepancies  in  the  evidence,  and  we 
have  no  materials  for  dedding  positively  which  statement  was  true ;  but 
probabihty  inclines  to  the  side  of  the  generals.  Public  feeling,  however, 
na  very  strongly  against  them,  and  was  increased  by  an  incident  which 
occurred  during  their  triaL  AAer  a  day's  debate  the  question  was  ad- 
journed ;  and  in  the  interval  the  festival  of  the  Apaturia  was  celebrated, 
in  which,  according  h>  annual  custom,  the  citizens  met  tt^etber  according 
to  their  families  and  pbratries.  Those  who  had  perished  at  Arginusie 
were  naturally  missed  on  such  an  occasion ;  and  the  usually  cheerful  char- 
acter of  the  festival  was  deformed  and  rendered  melancholy  t^  the  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased  appearing  in  black  clothes  and  with  shaven  heads. 
The  passions  of  the  people  were  violently  roused.  At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Assembly,  Callixenns,  a  senator,  proposed  that  the  people  shoukl 
at  once  proceed  lo  pass  its  verdict  on  the  generals,  thouf^  they  had  been 
only  partially  heard  in  tlieir  defence ;  and,  moreover,  that  (hey  should  all 
be  included  in  one  sentence,  though  it  was  contrary  to  a  rule  of  Attic 
law,  known  as  tbe  psephisma  of  Cannonus,  to  indict  citizens  otherwise  than 
individually.  Cfellixenus  carried  his  motion  in  spile  of  the  threat  of  Euryp- 
tolemus  to  indict  bim  for  an  illegal  proceeding  under  the  Graphi  Para- 
nomon.  The  Prj'tanes,  or  senators  of  the  presiding  tribe,  at  first  refused 
to  put  the  question  to  the  Assembly  in  this  illegal  way ;  but  their  oppo^- 
tion  was  at  length  overawed  by  clamor  and  violence.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  honorable  exception.  Tbe  philosopher  Socrates,  who  was  one 
of  the  Frytanes,  refused  to  withdraw  his  protesL*     But  his  opposition 

•  Socratas  hnppancd  to  be  President  CEmffTanjt)  of  the  Prylanes  on  thst  dar;  snd,  aa 
pt«s]dlii|;  officer,  rtfvted  to  pat  Ihe  tole,  Tlie  deciiioD  was  therefore  xtfounieil  lo  thaoext 
d«7,  when  a  more  pliuit  ofGcer  put  the  vote  and  Cba  geoerali  were  coodenmed.  —  Ed. 
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vas  disregarded,  and  the  proposal  of  Callisenus  waa  carried.  The  gen- 
erals were  condemned,  delivered  over  (o  the  Eleven  for  execution,  and 
compelled  Co  drink  the  fatal  hemlock.  Among  them  was  Pericles,  the  son 
of  the  celebrated  statesman.  The  Athenians  afterwards  repented  of  their 
lash  precipitation,  and  decreed  that  Callixenus  and  his  accomplices  should 
m their  turn  be  brought  to  trial;  but  before  the  appointed  day  they  man- 
aged to  escape. 

5  19.  Atler  the  battle  of  Arginuste  the  Athenian  fleet  seems  to  hava 
remained  inactive  at  Samoa  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Through  the 
influence  of  Cyrus,  and  tbe  other  allies  of  Sparta,  Lysander  again  ob- 
tuned  tbe  command  of  the  Petoponne»ian  fleet  at  the  commencement  of  ibe 
year  405  B.C.;  though  nominally  under  Aracus  as  admiral;  since  it  was 
contrary  to  Spartan  usage  that  the  same  man  should  be  twice  Naearchus* 
His  return  to  power  was  marked  by  more  vigorous  measures.  Fresb  funds 
were  obtained  from  Cyras  j  the  arrears  due  to  tbe  seamen  were  paid  up ; 
■nd  new  triremes  were  put  upon  the  stocks  at  Antondrus.  Oligarchical 
revolutions  were  effected  in  Sliletus  and  other  towns.  Summoned  to  visit 
his  aick  &tber  in  Media,  Cyrus  even  delegated  to  Lysander  the  manage- 
ment of  bis  satrapy  and  revenues  during  his  absence.  Lysander  was  thus 
placed  in  possession  of  power  never  before  realized  by  any  Lacedemonian 
commander.  But  the  Atbenian  fleet  under  Conon  and  his  coadjutors  was 
BtiU  superior  in  numbers,  and  Lysander  carefully  avoided  an  engagement. 
He  contrived,  however,  to  elude  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  to  cross  tbe 
.£gean  to  tbe  coast  of  Attica,  where  lie  had  an  interview  with  Agis ;  and, 
proceeding  thence  to  tbe  Hellespont,  which  Conon  bad  left  unguarded,  he 
look  up  bis  station  at  Abydos. 

S  20.  The  Athenians  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  ravaging  Chios ;  bnt 
when  they  heard  of  tliis  movement,  and  that  Lysander  bad  commenced  the 
siege  of  Lampsacus,  tliey  immediately  sailed  for  the  Hellespont  They 
arrived  too  lale  to  save  the  town,  but  they  proceeded  up  the  strait  and 
look  post  at  jEgospotami,  or  the  "Goat's  River";  a  place  which  had 
nothing  to  recommend  it,  except  ila  vicinity  to  Lampsaeus,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  a  channel  somewhat  less  than  two  miles  broad.  It  was 
a  mere  desolate  beacb,  without  houses  or  inhabitants,  so  that  all  the  sup- 
plies had  lo  be  fetched  from  Sestos,  or  from  the  surrounding  country,  and 
ihe  seamen  were  compelled  to  leave  tbeir  ships  in  order  lo  obtain  their 
meats.  Under  ibeae  circumstances  the  Athenians  were  very  desirous  of 
bringing  Lysander  (o  an  engagement  But  the  Simrlan  commander, 
who  was  in  a  strong  position,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions, 
was  in  no  hurry  to  run  any  risks.  la  vain  did  the  Athenians  sail 
over  several  days  in  succession  to  offer  him  battle ;  they  always  found 
his  stupe   ready  manned,  and  drawn  up  in  too   strong  a  position   to 

*  LjMUidec  received  tba  title  of  Qufobai.    See  note  on  p.  8M. 
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warrant  an  atlack ;  nor  could  they  by  all  their  mainenvres  succeed  in 
enticing  him  out  to  combat.  This  cowardice,  as  they  deemed  it,  on 
the  part  of  the  LacedEemonians,  begat  a  corresponding  negligence  on 
theira :  discipline  waa  neglected,  and  the  men  allowed  to  straggle  almost 
at  will  It  was  in  vain  that  Alcibiades,  who  since  his  dismissal  re- 
sided in  a  fortress  in  that  neighborhood,  remonstrated  with  the  Atheaian 
generals  on  the  ex[>osed  nature  of  ihe  station  they  had  chosen,  and 
advised  them  to  proceed  to  Sestos.  His  counsels  were  received  with 
taunts  and  insults.  At  length,  on  the  fifth  day,  Lysander,  having  watched 
an  opportunity  when  tlie  Athenian  seamen  had  gone  on  shore  and  wei« 
dispersed  over  the  country,  rowed  swiftly  across  the  str^t  with  all  his 
ships.  He  found  the  Athenian  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  ten  or  twelve 
vessels,  totally  unprepared,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  nearly  the  whole  of 
it,  without  having  occasion  to  strike  a  single  blow.  Of  the  hundred  and 
eighty  ships  which  composed  the  fleet,  only  the  trireme  of  Conoa  himsell^ 
the  Paralus,  and  eight  or  ten  other  vessels,  succeeded  in  escaping.  Conon 
was  afrfud  to  return  to  Athens  after  so  signal  a  disaster,  and  took  refuge 
with  Evagoras,  prince  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus.  All  the  Athenian  prisonere, 
amounting  to  three  or  four  thousand,  together  with  the  generals,  were  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Lysander,  in  retaliation  for  the  cruelty  with  which  the 
Athenians  hod  treated  the  prisoners  they  had  lately  made. 

By  this  momentous  victory,  which  was  suspected  to  have  been  achieved 
througli  the  corrupt  connivance  of  some  of  the  Athenian  generals,  the  cwi- 
test  on  the  Hellespont,  and  virtually  the  Fcloponnesian  war,  was  brought 
to  an  end.  The  closing  scene  of  the  catastrophe  was  enacted  at  Athene 
itself;  but  the  fate  of  the  imperial  city  must  be  reserved  for  another 
chapter 
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CHAPTER  XXXin. 

nou  THE  BATTLE  OF  fCdtpOTAUI  TO  THE  OTERTHBOff  OF  THI 
THIRTY  TYRANTS  AND  THE  BE-ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DSMOCBACT  AT 
ATHENS. 

f  1.  Alann  at  Atheiu.  f).  Pmceedingi  of  Lyunder.  Captnra  of  tbe  Athenian  Dep«ndai- 
cia.  {3.  Meunns  oT  tbe  Atheniiuia.  Atheiu  inVMted.  f  4.  Embanj  of  TbenunenM. 
CfHuiitions  of  CHpitQlntion.  ^  b.  LysaDder  Ukea  Posneuion  of  Athens.  DcKlmctioD  of 
the  Long  Walls,  &c.  S  6.  Relum  of  the  Olignrchical  Exiles.  Eslablisliment  of  the  Thirty, 
t  7.  Sorrender  of  Ssmoi  mid  Triumph  of  Lymnder.  t  8.  Proceeding*  of  the  Thirty  ti 
Atheni.  4  S.  Opposition  of  Themmenes.  I,  10.  ProBcriptions.  DeMh  of  ThemmenBt. 
tU.  Suppreeeion  of  Iiitelleclnal  Culture.  Socrates,  f  13.  Death  of  Alcibiadea. 
\  13.  Jealoany  of  the  Grecinn  States  tontu-ds  Sparta  and  Lyeonder.  t  14.  ThraEybnlas 
'  U  Pbyl^.  4  \i.  Seizure  and  Mumacre  of  tho  Eleaflinian).  \  16.  Thrasybulna  occupies 
Peinetu.  Death  of  Critias.  1 1^-  Depositloa  of  the  ThiTty,  and  Eatablithntent  of  tb« 
Ten.  Ketom  of  Lyinnder  to  Alhaiu,  and  Arrival  of  Paawnuu.  flS.  Peace  with  Thrai;- 
bulns,  and  Evacuation  of  AtUca  by  the  Peloponneeians.  f  19.  Bestorotion  of  the  Demoo- 
ncy.    ^20.  Archonahip  of  Eocliden.     Reduction  of  Eleneii. 

$  1.  The  defeat  of  .^gospotami,  which  took  place  about  September, 
405  B.  c,  was  annouDced  at  Peinpus  in  the  night,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Paralus.  "  On  that  night,"  says  Xenophon,  "  no  man  slept"  The  dia- 
Mter,  indeed,  wa^  as  sndden  and  as  authentic  as  it  was  vast  and  irre- 
trievable.    The  proceedings  of  the  dejected  assembly  which  met  on  the 
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(ollo^ving  Anj  at  once  slion'ecl  thnt  the  remaining  struggle  was  one  for 
bare  existence.  In  or<1er  to  make  tlie  best  preparatioiu  for  a  siege,  Hvas 
resolved  to  bloi^  up  two  of  tlie  three  porta  of  Atliens,  —  a.  plain  confession 
that  maritimo  supremacy,  the  sole  bo^is  of  her  power,  had  departed  from 

S  2,  Lypfuider,  secure  of  an  easy  triumph,  was  in  no  haste  to  gather  it  by 
force.  Tliu  command  of  liie  Euxine  enabled  him  to  control  the  supplicE  of 
Athens ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  a  few  weeks  of  famine  must  decide  her  fall. 
With  the  view  of  hastening  the  catastrophe,  he  compelled  the  garrisons  of 
all  the  (owns  which  surrendered  to  proceed  to  the  capital.  The  question 
was  not  «rie  of  arms,  but  of  hunger;  and  an  additional  garrison,  so  far 
from  ailJing  to  her  strength,  would  complete  ber  weakness.  A  strong 
proof  of  the  insecure  foundation  of  her  power !  A  naval  defeat  in  a 
remote  quarJlcc.bad.nat  only  deprived  ber  of  empire,  but  was  about  to 
render  her  in  turn  a  captive  and  a  subject, 

Lysander  now  sailed  forth  to  take  possession  of  the  Atbcoiaii  toffiu, 
which iftll  one  after  another  into  his  power, as  soon  as  he  appeared  before 
them.  '  Iti  aH  a  new  form  of  gOTcmmcut  was  established,  consisting  of  an 
oligarchy  of  ten  of  the  citizens,  called  a  decarchy,  under  a  Spartan  hat- 
moat.  Chalcedon,  Byzantium,  Mytilene,  surrendered  to  Lysander  him- 
self; whilst  Eteonicus  was  despatched  to  occupy  and  TevolulioDize  the 
Aiheniaii  towns  in  Thrace.  Amidst  the  general  defection,  Samos  alone 
remiuncd  faithful  to  Athens.  All  her  other  dependencies  at  once  yielded 
to  the  LacedLemonians ;  whilst  her  cleruchs  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
possessions  and  return  home.  In  many  plfc^es,  and  especially  in  Thasos, 
these  revolutions  were  attended  with  violence  and  bloodshed. 

S  3.  The  situation  of  Athens  was  now  more  desperate  even  than  when 
Xerses  was  advancing  against  her  with  his  countless  host.  Tbc  juncture 
demanded  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  her  citizens ;  and  a  general 
amnesty  was  proposed  and  carried  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  all  debtors, 
accused  persons,  and  slate  prisoners,  except  a  few  of  the  more  desperate 
criminals  and  homicides.  The  citizens  were  then  assembled  in  the 
Acropolis,  and  swore  a  solemn  oath  of  mutual  foz^iveness  and  harmony. 

About  November  Lysander  made  his  ap|>earanre  at  .i^ginaiwiih  an 
ovenvhclming  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fitly  triremes,  and  proceeded  to  de- 
vastate Salamis  and  blockade  Peirrcns.  At  the  same  time  the  whole  Pelo- 
ponnesinn  army  was  marched  into  Attica,  and  encamped  in  the  precincts  of 
the  Acadomia,  at  the  veiy  gates  of  Athens."  Famine  soon  began  to  be 
felt  within  the  walls.  Yet  the  Athenians  did  not  abate  of  their  pretensions. 
In  their  proposals  for  a  capitulation,  they  demanded  the  preservation  of 
their  king  walls,  and  of  the  port  of  Peineus.     But  the  Spartan  Ephors,  to 

•  The  words  of  Xenophon  are  irpoc  ti)!-  ffoXii"  iarparonHtvof*  it  rg  'Auaiij/iip,  rf 
KnXov/wiy  yvfivdiriy.     It  waa  nlwut  a  mile  uortb  oT  tba  citj.  —  £■>. 
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whom  the  Athenian  envoys  hod  been  referred  hy  King  Agis,  refused  to 
listen  to  such  terms,  and  insisted  on  the  demolition  of  the  long  walls  for 
the  space  of  ten  stadia  at  leasL  The  spirit  of  the  people,  however,  was 
still  so  unsubdued  —  though  some  of  Iheiu  were  actually  dying  of  hunger  — 
that  (he  senator  Arche^tratus  was  imprisoned  for  proposing  to  accept  the 
terms  ofiered  by  the  Ephors ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Cleophon,  it  was  for- 
bidden to  make  any  such  proposal  in  future. 

S  4.  Theramenes,  formerly  one  of  the  Four  Hundred,  now  offered  to 
proceed  to  Lysander  for  the  purpose  of  learning  his  real  intentions  with 
regard  to  the  fate  of  Athens ;  loid  as  he  pretended  that  his  personal  con- 
nections would  afibrd  him  great  f^ilities  in  such  an  undertaking,  his  offer 
was  accepted.  After  wasting  three  months  with  Lysander,  —  three  months 
of  terrible  suffering  to  the  Athenians, — -he  said  that  Lysander  had  then 
informed  him  for  the  first  time  that  the  Ephors  alone  had  power  to  treat 
"Die  only  construction  that  can  be  put  on  this  conduct  of  Theramenes  is, 
that  he  designed  to  reduce  the  Athenians  to  the  last  necessity,  so  that  they 
should  be  compelled  to  purchase  peace  at  any  price.  If  such  was  his 
object  he  completely  succeeded.  When  he  returned  to  Athens  the  famine 
had  become  so  dreadful,  that  he  was  immediately  sent  back  to  conclude  a 
peace  on  whatever  terms  he  could.  In  the  debate  which  ensued  at  Sparta, 
the  lliebans,  the  Corinthians,  and  others  of  the  more  bitter  enemies  of 
Athens,  urged  the  very  extinction  of  her  name  and  the  sale  of  her  whole 
popolnlion  into  slavery.  But  tliis  proposition  was  resolutely  opposed  by 
the  Laccdiemonians,  who  dechtred,  with  great  appearance  of  magnanimity, 
though  probably  with  a  view  to  their  own  interest  in  converting  Athene 
iolo  a  useful  dependency,  that  tliey  would  never  consent  to  enslave  or  an- 
nihilate a  dty  which  had  rendered  such  eminent  services  to  Greece.  The 
leims  which  the  Ephors  dictated,  and  which  the  Athenians  were  in  no 
ttmdition  to  refuse,  were,  tliat  tlie  long  walls  and  the  fbrtilications  of 
Feineus  should  be  demolished ;  that  the  Athenians  should  give  up  aU  their 
foreign  possessions,  and  confine  themselves  to  their  own  territory ;  that 
they  should  au'render  all  their  ships  of  war;  Ihot  they  should  readmit  all 
their  exiles  ;  and  that  tliey  should  become  allies  of  Sparta.  As  Thera- 
menes re-entered  Athens,  bearing  in  his  hand  tha  roll,  or  scgtaii,  which 
contained  these  terms,  he  was  pressed  upon  by  an  anxious  and  haggard 
crowd,  who,  heedless  of  the  terms,  gave  loud  vent  to  their  joy  that  peace 
was  at  length  concluded.  And  though  there  was  still  a  small  minority  for 
holding  out,  the  vote  for  accepting  the  conditions  was  carried,  and  notified 
to  Lysander. 

$  5.  It  was  about  the  middle  or  end  of  Jklarch,  b.  c.  404,  that  Lysander 
sailed  into  Feiraeus,  and  took  formal  possession  of  Athens ;  the  war,  in 
angular  conformity  with  the  prophecies  current  at  the  beginning  of  il^ 
having  lasted  for  a  period  of  thrice  nine,  or  twenty-seven  years.  The 
Lacedtemonian  fleet  and  army  remained  in  [Possession  of  the  city  till  the 
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conditions  of  ita  capitulation  had  been  executed.  LTe&ttder  carried  &w&j 
all  tlie  Athenian  triremes  except  twelve,  destroyed  the  naval  arsen&ls,  and 
burned  the  ships  on  the  stodis.  The  insolence  of  the  victors  added  anoth- 
er blow  to  the  feelings  of  the  conquered.  The  woric  of  destmction,  at 
which  Lysander  presided,  wna  converted  into  a  sort  of  festivaL  Female 
flute-playcra  and  wreathed  dancers  inaugurated  the  demolition  of  the  strong 
and  proud  bulwarks  of  Athena ;  and  as  the  massive  walls  fell  piece  by 
piece,  exclamations  arose  from  the  ranks  of  the  Peloponnesiana  that  free- 
dom had  at  length  begun  to  dawn  upon  Greece.  Tbe  solidity  of  the  works 
rendered  the  task  of  dcuiolilion  a  laborious  one.  AJler  some  little  prog- 
ress had  been  made  iii  it,  Lysander  withdrew  with  his  fleet  to  pnjsecuto 
the  siege  of  Samoa. 

Tbua  fell  imperial  Athens,  in  the  seventy-third  year  after  the  fbrmatjon 
of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  the  origin  of  her  subsequent  empire.  Dur- 
ing that  interval  she  had  doubUesa  committed  n^ony  mistakes  and  mnch 
injustice;  had  uniformly,  perhaps,  overrated  the  real  foundations  of  her 
strength,  and  frequently  employed  unjustiflable  means  in  order  to  snppcot 
it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  musf  be  recollected  that  in  that  brief  career 
she  had  risen  by  her  genius  and  her  valor  from  the  condition  of  a  small 
and  subordinate  city  to  be  the  leading  power  in  Greece ;  that  in  the  first 
instance  empire  had  not  been  sought  by  her  ambition,  but  laid  at  her  feet, 
and  in  a  manner  thrust  upon  her;  that  it  had  been  accepted,  and  sacceea- 
fully  employed,  for  the  most  noble  of  human  purposes,  and  to  avert  an 
overwhelming  deluge  of  barbarism ;  and  that  Greece,  and  more  particn- 
larly  Athens  heraelf,  had  been  thus  enabled  to  become  the  mother  of  re- 
finement, the  nurse  of  literature  and  art,  and  the  founder  of  European 
civilization. 

g  6.  The  fall  of  Athena  brought  back  a  host  of  exiles,  all  of  them  the 
enemies  of  her  democratical  constitution.  Of  .these  the  moat  distinguished 
was  Critiaa,  a  man  of  wealth  and  family,  the  uncle  of  Plato  and  once  the 
intimate  Mend  of  Socrates,  distinguished  both  for  hia  litenuy  and  poUlkal 
talents,  but  of  unmeasured  ambition  and  miscrupulous  consdence.  Critias 
and  his  companions  soon  found  a  party  with  which  Ibey  could  co-operate. 
A  large  portion  of  the  senators  were  favorable  to  the  establishment  rf  an 
oligarchy ;  of  which  Theramencs  had  already  laid  the  foundation  during 
his  residence  with  Lysander.  Scarcely  was  the  city  surrendered,  when 
this  fection  began  to  oi^anize  its  plans.  The  political  clubs  met  and  named 
a  committee  of  five,  who,  in  compliment  to  the  Lacedetmonians,  were  called 
Ephors.  Their  first  step  was  to  seize  the  leaders  of  the  democratical  pai^ 
ty,  whom  they  accused  of  a  design  to  overturn  the  peace.  Cleophon  bad 
already  fallen,  on  an  accusatioD  of  neglect  of  military  duty,  but  in  reality 
from  Ilia  perseverance  in  opposing  the  surrender  of  Athena.  The  wnj 
being  thus  prepared,  Critias  and  Theramenea  invited  Lysander  from  Sa- 
Dios,  in  order  that  his  presence  might  secure  the  success  of  the  movement. 
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It  was  thcD  proposed  in  the  assemhlj,  that  a  committee  of  thirty  should 
be  named  to  draw  up  laws  for  the  future  government  of  the  city,  and  to 
undertnke  its  temporary  administration.  Among  the  most  prominent  of 
the  Ihirlj  names  were  those  of  Critias  and  Theramenes.  The  proposal 
was  of  coune  carried.  Lysander  himself  addressed  the  asscmhly,  and 
contemptuously  lold  them  that  they  had  better  take  thought  for  their  per- 
Mnal  safely,  which  now  lay  at  bis  mercy,  than  for  their  political  constitu- 
tion. The  committee  thus  appointed  soon  obtiuned  the  title  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  the  name  by  which  they  have  become  known  in  all  subnequent 

S  7.  Afler  completing  the  revolutitai  at  Athens,  Lysander  returned  to 
Samos.  The  island  surrendered  towards  the  end  of  summer,  when  an 
oligarchical  government  was  established,  aa  in  the  other  conquered  states. 
Never  had  Greek  commander  celebrated  so  great  a  triumph  as  that  which 
adorned  the  return  of  Lysander  to  Sparta.  He  brought  with  him  all  tho 
prow  ornaments  of  the  numerous  ships  he  had  taken  ;  he  was  loaded  with 
golden  crowsa,  the  gifts  of  various  cities ;  and  be  ostentatiously  displayed 
the  large  sum  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  talents,  the  balance  which  sdll 
remained  of  the  sums  granted  by  Cyrus  for  prosecuting  the  war.  V  f" 

f  8.  MeanwbOe,  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  having  named  an  entfrely  new. 
Senate,  and  appointed  fresh  magistrates,  proceeded  to  exterminate  some 
of  their  most  obnoxious  opponents.  In  order  to  insure  their  condemnation 
the  Thirty  presided  in  person  in  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  Pry- 
tanes ;  and  the  senators  were  obliged  to  deport  their  voting  pebbles  on 
tables  placed  inunediately  before  tbem.  Frequently  even  this  show  of 
legality  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  accused  were  put  to  death  by  the 
mere  order  of  the  Thirty.  But  Critias,  and  the  more  violent  party  among 
them,  still  called  for  more  blood ;  and,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  it,  pro- 
cured a  Spartan  garrison,  under  the  harmost  Callibius,  to  be  installed  in 
tlie  Acropolis.  Besides  this  force,  they  had  an  organized  band  of  assas- 
nna  at  their  disposal.  Blood  now  flowed  on  all  sides.  Many  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Athens  fell,  others  took  to  flight  A  still  greater  reftnement 
of  cunning  and  cruelly  was,  to  implicate  distinguished  dlizens  in  their 
own  crimes  by  making  them  accomplices  in  their  acts  of  violence.  Thus, 
on  one  cxw^asion,  they  sent  for  five  citizens  to  the  government  house,  and 
ordered  them  with  horrible  menaces  to  proceed  to  Salamis,  and  bring  back 
as  a  prisoner  an  eminent  Athenian  named  Leon.  Socrates  was  one  of 
the  Rve,  and  again  did  himself  immortal  honor  by  refusing  to  participate 
in  such  an  act  of  violence. 

§  9.  Thus  the  reign  of  terror  was  completely  established.  In  the  bosom 
of  the  Thirty,  however,  there  was  a  party,  headed  by  Theramenes,  who 
disapproved  of  these  proceedings.  Theramenes  was  long-siglited  and 
cunning,  as  we  have  seen  from  his  former  acta,  and  so  shifting  and  unstable 
in  his  political  views  as  to  have  obtained  the  nickname  of  Cothumui, 
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from  resembling  a  shoe  that  would  fit  either  f(x>L  But  lie  waa  not  unne- 
cessarily and  gratuitously  cruel ;  and  though  he  hiul  approved  of  the  slaugh- 
ter of  those  citizens  whom,  from  their  former  political  conduct,  he  deemed 
dangerous  and  irreconcilable  enemies  to  the  new  stale  of  things,  jet  he 
was  not  disposed  to  sanction  murJer  merely  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the 
wealth  of  the  victims.  He  was  also  inclined  to  give  the  new  government 
a  more  constitutioaal  form ;  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  tliat  the  Thirty 
were  induced  to  bestow  the  franchise  on  three  thousaiid  citizens,  chosen, 
however,  as  much  as  possible  from  their  own  adherents.  But  this  show 
of  liberality,  as  managed  by  the  miyorily  of  the  Thirty,  was  in  reality 
only  a  vehicle  for  greater  oppression  towards  the  remainder  of  the  citizens. 
All  except  the  chosen  three  thousand  were  considered  to  be  without  the 
pale  of  the  law,  and  might  be  put  to  death  without  form  of  trial  by  the 
simple  fiat  of  the  Thirty;  whilst,  in  order  to  render  them  incapahle  of  re- 
sistance, they  were  assembled  under  pretence  of  a  review,  during  which 
their  arras  were  seized  by  a  stratagem. 

S  10.  The  Tliirty  now  proceeded  more  unsparingly  than  ever.  A  regn- 
lar  proscription  took  place.  A  list  was  made  out  of  those  who  were  Ut 
be  slain  and  plundered  ;  and  the  adherents  of  the  Thirty  were  permitted 
to  insert  in  it  whatever  names  they  pleased.  So  little  waa  the  proscripti<Hi 
ofa  political  character,  that  it  extended  to  metica  (resident  aliens)  as  wdl 
as  to  citizens;  and  under  the  metics  were  included  Lysias,  the  celebrated 
orator,  and  his  brother,  Polemarchus.  Theramenes  stood  aloof  irom 
these  atrocities ;  and  when  offered  the  choice  of  a  victim  among  the 
metics,  to  be  destroyed  and  plundered  for  his  own  especial  benefit,  he  in- 
dignantly rejected  the  ofier.  His  moderation  cost  him  his  life.  One  day, 
as  he  entered  the  Senate-House,  Critias  rose  and  denounced  him  as  a 
public  enemy,  struck  his  name  out  of  the  privileged  three  thousand,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  carried  olTlo  instant  death.  Upon  hearing  these  words 
Theramenes  sprang  for  refuge  to  the  altar  in  the  Senate-House ;  but  he 
waa  draped  away  hy  Sat}Tus,  the  cruel  and  unscrupulous  head  of  the 
"  Eleven,"  a  body  of  officers  who  carried  into  execution  the  penal  sentence 
of  the  law.  Being  conveyed  to  prison,  he  was  compelled  to  drink  the 
&tal  hemlock.  The  constancy  of  his  end  might  have  adorned  a  better 
life.  AAer  swallowing  the  draught,  he  jerked  on  the  floor  a  drop  which 
remaned  in  the  cup,  accordbg  to  the  custom  of  the  game  called  cottabot, 
exclaiming,  "This  to  the  health  of  iJie  gentle  Critias!" 

g  11.  Thus  released  from  all  check,  the  tyranny  of  Critias  and  his 
colleagues  raged  with  tenfold  violence.  It  lias  been  affirmed  by  sub- 
sequent orators,  that  no  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred  victims  were  put  to 
death  without  trial  by  the  Tliirty ;  and  thou^  this  is  probably  an  kx~ 
aggeration,  the  number  was  undoubtedly  prodigious.  Measures  were 
taken  to  repress  all  intellectual  culture,  and  to  convert  the  government 
into  one  of  brute  force.     A  decree  was  promulgated,  forbiddmg  the  teach 
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ing  of  "tho  art  of  words";  a  phrase  whicb,  in  its  comprehensive  Greek 
meaning,  included  logic,  rhetoric,  and  literature  in  general,  and  was  more 
particularly  levelled  at  those  ingenious  and  learned  men  who  went  by  the 
name  of ''  Sophistic."  *  Socrates,  the  most  distinguished  among  them,  had 
commented  with  just  severity  on  the  enormities  perpetrated  by  the  Tliirly. 
'  He  was  summoned  before  Critias,  and  prohibited  in  future  from  all  con- 
a  with  youths.  Socrates  exposed,  in  his  usual  searching  style,  tho 
;s  of  the  command,  and  the  impossibility  of  its  execution ;  but  this 
only  provoked  the  more  the  rage  of  the  tyrants,  who  dismissed  him  with 
the  hint  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  censures  he  had  passed 'upon 
them. 

S  12.  Akibiades  had  been  included  by  the  Thirty  in  the  list  of  exiles; 
but  the  fate  which  now  overlook  him  seems  to  have  sprung  from  the  fears 
of  the  Lacediemonians,  or  perhaps  from  the  personal  hatred  of  Agis. 
After  the  battle  of  ^gospotami  Alcibiodcs  felt  himself  insecure  on  the 
11ira<^ian  Chersonese,  and  fted  to  Fhamabazus  in  Phrygia,  not,  however, 
without  the  loss  of  much  of  his  wealth.  He  solicited  from  the  satrap  a 
safe-conduct  to  the  court  of  Susa,  in  the  hope,  perhaps,  of  playing  the 
same  part  as  Themistocles.  Fhamabazus  refused  this  request,  but  per- 
mitted him  to  live  in  Phrygia,  and  assigned  him  a  revenue  for  his  main- 
tenance. But  a  icylali,  or  despatch,  came  out  from  Sparta  to  Lysander, 
directing  that  Alcihiades  should  be  put  to  death.  Lysander  communicated 
the  order  to  Pharnnbazus.  The  motives  of  the  latter  for  carrying  it  into 
esecution  are  not  altogether  clear.  It  seems  probable  that  the  demands 
of  the  Spartans  were  supported  by  Cyrus,  who  was  now  forming  designs 
against  his  brother's  throne,  and  feared  perhaps  that  Alcibiades  would 
reveal  them  at  Susa.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the 
murder  was  undertaken  under  the  superintendence  of  the  uncle  and  broth- 
er of  Phamabazus.  They  surrounded  the  house  of  Alcibiades  with  a 
hand  of  nssa-isins,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Alcibiades  rushed  out  with,  drawn 
sword  apon  his  assailants,  who  shrank  from  his  attack,  but  who  slew  him 
from  a  distance  with  their  javelins  Mid  arrows.  Timondra,  a  female  with 
whom  be  lived,  performed  towards  his  body  the  last  offices  of  duty  and 
afiection.  Thus  perished  miserably,  in  the  vigor  of  his  age,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  but  not  one  of  the  greatest,  characters  in  Grecian 
history.  Alcibiades  was  endowed  with  most  of  those  qualities  which  serve 
to  constitute  greatness.  He  possessed  talent,  smbilioo,  enterprise,  cour- 
age, great  presence  of  mind,  and  inexhaustible  resources  in  emergencies ; 
bat  all  these  were  marred  and  rendered  pernicious,  instead  of  profitable,  to 

■  Tbe  term  Sophist,  in  the  age  of  Socrates,  general]]'  designated  (he  cbanicter  now  signi- 
fied by  the  word.  In  earlier  times  it  wu  applied  to  those  who  studied  visdom  tind  science. 
Socnles  was  tbe  most  formiduble  opponent  of  tbe  Sopbbts  of  liis  age.  The  Thirty  Tyraali 
elaivad  all  thinkers  under  this  oime,  M  Kapoleon  contemptDOUsl;  calls  Cbosa  of  his  CinH 
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himself  and  to  hia  country,  by  profligacy,  aelfishnesa,  pride,  mpadty,  and 
utter  want  of  principle.  With  qualities  which,  properly  applied,  iniglil 
have  rendered  liim  the  greatest  bene&otor  of  Athens,  he  contrived  to 
attain  the  infamous  distinction  of  being  (hat  citizen  who  bad  inflicted  npoa 
her  the  most  signal  amount  of  damage. 

§  13.  Meantime  on  altered  state  of  feeling  was  springing  up  in  Greece. 
Athens  had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  fear  or  jealousy,  and  those  feelings 
began  now  to  be  directed  towards  Sparta.  That  state  periled  m  retsio- 
ing  the  large  amount  of  booty  acquired  by  the  war  j  and  when  the  The- 
bflns  and  Corinthians  sent  in  their  chum,  it  was  resented  almost  as  an 
insult.  Yet  in  the  monument  erected  at  Delphi  in  commemoration  (^ihe 
victory  at  ^gospotami,  Lysander  had  not  only  caused  his  own  statue  in 
bronze  to  be  erected,  but  also  that  of  each  commander  of  the  allied  am- 
tjngents.  Lysander  had  risen  to  a  height  of  unparalleled  power.  He 
was  in  a  manner  idolized.  Poets  showered  their  praises  on  him,  and 
even  allare  were  msed  in  his  honor  by  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  The  EjAe- 
uans  set  up  his  statue  in  the  famous  temple  of  their  goddess  Artemis ;  lbs 
Samians  did  the  like  at  Olympia,  and  altered  the  name  of  their  prindpal 
festival  from  Hcr^ea  to  Lysandria.  In  the  name  of  Sparta  he  exercised 
almost  uncontrolled  authority  in  the  cities  be  had  reduced,  bdudiiig 
Athens  itself.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that,  instead  of  the  freediaa 
promised  by  the  Spartans,  only  another  empire  had  been  established,  wlulrt 
Lysander  was  even  meditating  to  extort  from  the  subject  dties  a  yea^ 
ti'ibule  of  one  thousand  talents.  And  all  these  oppressions  were  reodeitd 
still  more  intolerable  by  the  overweening  pride  and  harshness  of  Lyean- 
der's  demeanor. 

S  14.  Even  in  Sparta  itself,  the  conduct  of  Lysander  was  beginning  to 
inspire  dUgust  and  jealousy.  Pausanias,  son  of  Plistoanax,  who  was  now 
king  with  Agis,  as  well  as  the  new  Ephors  appointed  in  September,  B.O. 
404,  di!>a[)pro¥ed  of  hia  proceedings.  The  Thebans  and  Corinthians  them- 
selves were  beginning  to  sympatliize  with  Athens,  and  lo  regard  the  Thir^ 
as  mere  instruments  for  supportbg  the  Spartan  dominion ;  whilst  Sparta 
in  her  turn  looked  upon  them  as  the  tools  of  Lysandcr's  ambition.  Many 
of  the  Athenian  exiles  hod  found  refuge  is  Boeotia ;  and  one  of  them, 
Throsybulus,  with  tlie  tud  of  Ismenios  and  other  Thcban  citiicnS) 
starting  from  Thebes  at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  exiles,  seized  the 
fortress  of  Phyle,  in  the  passes  of  Mount  Pames  and  on  the  direct  road  W 
Athens.  The  Thirty  marched  out  to  attack  Thrasybulus,  at  the  head  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  the  three  thousand  enfranchised  citizens,  and 
all  the  Athenian  knights.  But  their  attack  was  repulsed  with  conaderable 
loss.  A  timely  snow-storm,  by  compelling  the  Thirty  to  retreat,  relieved 
Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles  from  a  threatened  blockade,  and  enabled  him 
to  obtain  reinforcements  which  raised  his  Uttle  garrison  to  the  number  of 
seven  hundred.    In  a  subsequent  rencontre  Thrasybulus  surprised  at  day- 
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break  a  hodj  of  Spartan  hoplites  and  Athenian  horae  that  had  bceo  sent 
■gumt  hun ;  and,  after  killing  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Spartans, 
carried  offa  considerable  atore  of  anna  and  provisiona  to  Fhjle. 

S  15.  Symptoms  of  wavering  now  began  to  be  perceptible,  not  only 
unong  the  three  thousand,  but  even  among  the  Thirty  themselves  ;  and 
Critias,  feariiil  that  power  was  slipping  from  hia  grusp,  resolved  to  secure 
Salamb  and  Eleusia  as  places  of  refuge.  All  the  Eleusinians  capable  (^ 
bearing  arms  were  accordingly  seized  and  carried  to  Athens,  and  their 
tovn  occupied  by  adherents  of  the  Thirty.  The  same  was  done  at  Salamia. 
Critias  then  convoked  the  three  thousand  and  the  knights  in  the  Odeum, 
irtueh  he  had  pardy  filled  with  Lacediemonian  soldiers,  and  compelled 
tbem  to  pass  a  vote  condenmtng  the  Gleusinians  to  death.  This  was  done, 
u  be  plainly  told  them,  in  order  the  more  thoroughly  to  identify  their 
interests  with  those  of  the  Thirty.  The  prisoner  were  immediately  led 
idtto  execution. 

f  16.  Tfarasybulos,  whose  forces  were  now  a  thousand  strong,  incited 
probably  by  this  enormity,  and  reckoning  on  support  th»u  the  party  of 
the  reaction  at  Aliens,  marched  from  Fhyl^  to  Feincua,  which  was  now 
■n  open  town,  and  s^zed  npon  it  without  opposition.  When  the  whole 
fbrce  of  the  Thirty,  including  the  I/acedanxmiana,  marched  on  the  fbllow- 
iag  day-  to  attack  him,  he  retired  to  the  hill  of  Munychia,  the  dtodel  of 
Peineus,  the  only  approach  to  which  was  by  a  steep  ascent.  Here  he 
drew  up  his  hopliles  in  flies  of  ten  deep,  posting  behind  them  his  slingerB 
and  dartmen,  whose  missiles,  owing  to  the  rising  ground,  could  be  hurled 
over  the  heads  of  the  foremost  ranks.  Against  them  Critias  and  his  con- 
federates advanced  in  dose  array,  his  boplites  formed  in  a  column  of  fifty 
deep.  Tbrasybulus  exhorted  his  men  to  stand  patiently  till  the  enemy 
came  within  reach  of  the  miaules.  At  the  fit^t  discharge  the  assailing 
column  seemed  to  waver ;  and  Tbrasybulus,  taking  advantage  of  their 
confiisiDn,  charged  down  the  hill,  and  completely  routed  them,  killing 
seventy,  among  whom  waa  Critias  himself. 

S  17-  The  partisans  of  the  Thirty  acknowledged  the  victory  by  begging 
a  tnic«  to  bury  their  dead.  The  loss  of  their  leader  had  thrown  the 
majority  into  the  hands  of  the  party  formerly  led  by  Theramencs,  who 
resolved  to  depose  the  Thirty  and  constitute  a  new  oligarchy  of  Ten. 
Some  of  the  Thirty  were  re-elected  into  this  body ;  but  the  more  violent 
colleagues  of  Critias  were  deposed,  and  retired  for  safety  to  Eleusis.  The 
new  government  of  the  Ten  sent  to  Sparta  to  solicit  further  aid ;  and  a 
similar  application  was  made  at  the  same  time  from  the  sectitm  of  the 
Tliirty  at  Elensis.  Their  request  was  complied  with  ;  and  Lysanderonce 
iDore  entered  Athens  at  the  head  of  a  Lacedemonian  force,  whilst  his 
Ivalher  Libys  blockaded  Feirceus  with  forty  triremes.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  jealousy  of  the  Lacedxmonians  towards  Lysander  led  them  at 
this  critical  juncture  to  rapersede  him  iu  the  command.     King  Pausaniaa 
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wu  appointed  to  lead  an  anny  into  Attica,  and  vhen  he  encamped  in  the 
Academia  ho  was  joined  by  Lysander  and  his  forces.  It  was  known  at 
Athens  that  the  news  of  Pausanias  were  un&Torable  to  the  proceedings 
of  Lysander;  aid  his  presence  elicited  a  Tebement  reaction  against  the 
oligarchy,  which  fear  had  hitherto  suppressed.  At  first,  however,  Faosa- 
iiias  made  a  show  of  attacking  Thrasybulus  and  his  adherents,  and  sent 
a  herald  to  require  them  to  disband  and  return  to  their  homes.  As  this 
order  was  not  obeyed,  Pausanias  made  an  attack  on  Feineus,  but  was 
repulsed  with  loss.  Retiring  to  an  eminence  at  s  little  distance,  he  ntllied 
his  forces  and  formed  them  into  a  deep  phalanx.  Thiasybulus,  elated  by 
his  success,  was  rash  enough  to  ventare  a  combat  on  the  plain,  in  which 
his  troops  were  completely  routed  and  driven  back  to  Peiraius,  with  the 
loss  of  a  hundred  and  flfly  men. 

§  18.  Pausanias,  content  with  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  b^an  to 
listen  to  the  entreaties  for  an  accommodation  which  poured  in  on  all  sides ; 
and  when  Thrasybulus  sent  to  sue  for  peace,  he  granted  him  a  truce  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  envoys  to  Sparta.  The  Ten  also  despatched 
envoys  thither,  offering  to  submit  themselves  and  the  city  to  the  absolute 
^screlion  of  Sparta.  The  Ephon  and  the  Lacedaemonian  assemUy 
referred  the  question  to  a  committee  of  flfleen,  of  whom  Pausanias  iraa 
one.  The  decision  of  this  board  was,  that  the  exiles  in  Feimus  should 
be  readmitted  to  Athens ;  and  that  there  should  be  am  amnes^  tor  all  that 
had  passed,  except  as  regarded  the  Thirty,  the  Eleven,  and  the  Ten. 
Eleusb  was  recognized  as  a  distinct  government,  in  order  to  serve  aa  a 
re&ge  for  those  who  felt  themselves  compromised  at  Athens. 

S  19.  When  these  terms  were  settled  and  sworn  to,  the  Feloponneaians 
quitted  Attica;  and  Tlu-asybulus  and  the  exiles,  marching  in  solemn  pro- 
cession fiom  Feineus  to  Athens,  ascended  to  the  Acropolis  and  offered  ap 
a  solemn  sacrifice  and  thanksgiving.  An  assembly  of  the  people  was  then 
held,  and  after  Thrasybulus  had  addressed  an  animated  reproof  to  the 
oligarchical  party,  the  democracy  was  onanimously  restored.  This  impor- 
tant counter-revolution  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  spring  of 
403  B.  c.  The  archons,  the  Senate  of  five  hundred,  the  public  assembly, 
and  the  dicasteries,  seem  to  have  been  reconstituted  in  the  same  fbrm  as 
before  the  capture  of  the  city.  All  the  acts  of  the  Thirty  were  annulled, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  revise  the  laws  of  Draco  and  Solon,  and 
to  exhibit  their  amendments  at  the  statues  of  the  eponymous  heroes. 
These  laws,  as  afterwards  adopted  by  the  whole  body  of  five  hundred 
nomothetie,  and  by  the  Senate,  were  ordered  to  be  inscribed  on  the  walls 
of  the  FoBcil4  Sloa,  on  wiiich  occasion  the  fiill  Ionic  a^>habet  of  twenty- 
four  letters  was  for  the  first  time  adopted  in  public  acts,  though  it  bad 
long  been  in  private  use.  The  old  Attic  alph^Kt,  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
letters,  had  been  previously  employed  in  public  documents. 

§  20.  Thus  was  terminated,  afler  a  sway  of  eight  months,  the  d 
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of  the  Thirty.  The  year  which  contained  iheir  rule  was  not  named  after 
the  archon,  but  was  termed  "  the  year  of  anarchy."  The  first  archon 
drawn  atler  their  fall  was  Eucleidee,  who  gave  hig  name  to  a  year 
ever  afterwards  memorable  among  the  Athenians.  The  democracy, 
though  smarting  under  recent  wrongs,  behaved  with  great  moderation ; 
a  circumstance,  however,  which  may  in  some  degree  be  accounted  for  by 
the  focts,  that  three  thousand  of  the  more  influential  citizens  had  been 
more  or  less  implicated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Thirty,  and  that  the 
uunber  of  those  entitled  to  the  franchise  was  now  reduced  by  its  being 
restricted  to  such  only  as  were  bom  of  an  Athenian  mother  as  well  as 
&ther.  Eleusis  was  soon  afterwards  brought  back  into  community  with 
Athens.  The  only  reward  of  Thrasybulus  and  his  party  were  wreaths  of 
olive,  and  one  thousand  drachmte  given  for  a  common  sacrifice. 

Bnt  though  Athens  thus  obtained  internal  peace,  she  was  left  a  mere 
shadow  of  her  former  self.  Her  fortifications,  her  fleet,  her  revenues,  and 
the  empire  founded  on  them,  had  vanished ;  and  her  history  henceforwards 
ctmsisls  of  stiuggles,  not  to  rule  over  others,  but  to  nuunlaJn  her  own 
independence. 


Clio,  the  Muse  oTHwtoij. 
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The  ErechtbeoTn  restored,  Tiawed  ban  the  unithweet  Kogla. 
CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


f  1.  Sltnntion  of  Athens.  ^  2.  Origin  and  ProgreM  of  the  Ancient  City,  i  8.  ExtenloftlM 
Kev  City.  Peinens  Hnd  tlie  Porti.  f  4.  Uuiieral  Appenmnce  of  Alliens.  Population. 
I  E.  Periods  and  General  Character  of  Atlio  Art.  ^  8.  Sciilptora  of  the  First  Period. 
Ageladas,  Onatas,  and  others,  t  T.  Second  Period.  Pheidias.  \  8.  Polyeletut  and 
Myron,  f  S.  Psintln);.  PolygnotuEi.  t  10.  Apollodoru*.  Zenxia,  and  Pan^aiini. 
{  11.  Architecture.  Monumenta  of  the  Age  of  Ciraon.  The  Temple  of  Niki'  Apleros, 
the  Tliesuum,  and  the  Pmciiti  Stoa.  \  12.  The  Acropolis  and  its  Monuments.  The 
Pnipylata.  f  13.  The  Parthenon.  4  11.  Stntoes  of  Atliena.  ^  16.  The  Ereohthenm. 
(  18.  Moimmenls  in  the  Asly.  The  Dionj-siac  Theatre.  The  Odenm  of  Pericles.  The 
Areopaf^is,  The  Pnyx.  The  Agora  and  Cerameicns.  ^  17.  llonunients  out  of  AUici. 
The  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympla.    f  18.  The  Temple  of  Aj>ollo  near  i'biealia. 

§  1.  In  the  prcsctit  book,  we  have  beheld  the  rise  of  Athens  from  the 
condition  of  a  second  or  third  rate  eity  to  the  headship  of  Greece  :  we  are 
DOW  to  contemplate  her  triumphs  in  the  peaceful  but  not  leas  glorious  pur- 
suits of  ai-t,  and  to  behold  her  establishing  an  empire  of  taste  and  genius, 
not  only  over  her  ovrn  nation  and  age,  but  over  the  most  civilized  portion 
of  the  world  ihroughotit  all  time. 

First  of  allj  however,  it  is   necessary  to  give  a  brief  description  of 
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Athens  itself,  the  repositoiy,  aa  it  were,  in  Trhich  the  most  precioua 
3  of  art  were  preserved.  Athens  is  situated  about  five  miles  from 
n  the  central  plain  of  Attica,  whivh  is  inclosed  by  mountaiiis 
cm  every  side  except  the  southwest,  where  it  is  open  to  the  sea.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  plain  rise  several  eminences.  Of  these  the  most 
prominent  is  a  lofty  insulated  mountain,  with  a  conical  peaked  summit 
now  called  the  Hill  of  Si.  George,  and  which  bore  in  ancient  times  the 
name  oT  I^eabettvs.  Tliis  mountain,  which  was  not  included  within  the 
ancient  walls,  lies  to  the  norlhenst  of  Athens,  and  forms  the  most  striking 
feature  in  the  environs  of  the  city.  It  is  to  Athens  what  Vesuvius  is  to 
Naples,  or  Arthur's  Seat  to  Edinburgh.  Southwest  of  Lycabcttus  there 
are  four  hiUs  of  moderate  height,  all  of  which  formed  port  of  the  city.  Of 
these  the  nearest  to  Lycabettus,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the 
latter,  was  the  Acropolu,  or  citadel  of  Athens,  a  square  cra^y  rock  rising 
abruptly  about  a  hundred  and  fif^  feet,  with  a  flat  summit'  of  about 
eleven  hundred  feet  knig  from  east  to  west,  by  four  hundred  and  fiify 
broad  from  north  to  smith.  Immediately  west  of  the  Acropolis  is  a  second 
bill,  of  irregular  form,  the  Areopagut.  To  the  southwest  (here  rises  a 
third  hill,  the  Pnye,  on  which  the  assemblies  of  the  citizens  were  held; 
and  to  tjie  south  of  the  latter  is  a  fourth  hill,  known  as  the  Museum.  On 
the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  city  there  run  two  small  streams, 
which  are  nearly  exhausted  before  they  reach  the  sea,  by  the  heats  of 
smnmer  and  by  the  channels  for  artificial  irrigation.  That  on  the  east  is 
the  nissuB,  which  flowed  through  the  southern  quarter  of  the  cit^ :  that  on 
the  west  is  the  Gephissus.  South  of  the  city  was  seen  the  Saronic  Gul^ 
irith  the  harbors  of  Athens.  The  ground  on  which  Athens  stands  is  & 
bed  of  hard  limestone  rock,  which  the  ingenuity  of  tlie  inhabitants  con- 
verted to  architectural  purposes,  by  hewing  it  into  walls,  levelling  it  into 
pavements,  and  forming  it  into  steps,  seats,  cisterns,  and  other  objects  of 
ntility  or  ornament 

Th«  noblest  description  of  A.theu3  ia  given  by  Milton  in  his  Faradiae 
R^ftined:  — 

"  Look  once  more,  ere  we  leave  this  epecnlar  moiitit, 

Weetward ;  mach  nearer  by  laathvMt  behold, 

fVhere  on  the  £gean  ehore  a  city  standi, 

Built  noblyj  pure  the  sir,  and  li|;ht  the  aoil; 

AtbeiH,  the  eve  or  Greece,  mother  of  arts 

And  eloquence,  native  to  famoui  irits. 

Or  hoepitablfl,  In  her  iweet  recess, 

City  or  eaburban,  studious  walks  and  ahadea. 

See  there  the  ollre  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retireoisnt,  where  the  Attic  bird 

TriUs  ber  thick-wartiled  notes  the  summer  long; 

Then  Qowery  hill  Hj'mettus,  wilb  the  sound 

i  feat  ebore  the  town,  and  three  htmdred  and  fifty  aborc 
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Plu(^  Athene 


I  2.  Athena  is  said  to  liave  derived  its  name  from  the  prominence  given 
to  the  worship  of  Athena  by  ita  King  Erechtheus.  The  inhabitants  were 
previously  called  Craoai  and  Cecropidee,  from  Cecrops,  wbo,  according 
to  traJition,  was  the  original  founder  of  the  dty.  This  at  first  occupied 
only  the  hill  or  rock  which  atlerwards  became  the  AeropoUt ;  but  gradQ' 
ally  the  buildings  began  to  spread  over  the  ground  at  the  southem  foot  <^ 
this  hill.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Feisistralus  and  his  sons  (b.  c.  560- 
514)  that  the  city  began  to  assume  any  degree  of  splendor.  The  most  re- 
markable building  of  these  despots  was  the  gigantic  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus,  which,  however,  was  not  finUlied  till  many  centuries  ]at«r.  In  b.  c. 
£00,  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  was  commenced  on  the  southeastern  slope  <S 
the  Acropolis,  but  was  not  completed  till  b.  c.  340 ;  though  it  must  have 
been  used  for  the  representation  of  plays  long  before  that  period. 

§  3.  Xerxes  reduced  the  ancient  city  almost  to  a  heap  of  ashes.  AAer 
the  departure  of  the  Persians,  its  reconstruction  on  a  much  larger  scale 
was  commenced  under  the  superintendence  of  Themistocles,  whose  first 
care  waa  to  provide  for  its  safety  by  the  erection  of  walls.  The  Aeropolia 
now  formed  the  centre  of  the  city,  round  which  the  new  walls  described 
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an  irregular  circle  of  about  sixty  stadia,  or  seven  and  a  half  miles  in 
drcumlerence.  The  nenr  walls  were  built  in  gr«at  haste,  in  consequence 
of  the  attempts  of  the  Spartans  to  interrupt  their  progress ;  but  though 
Ihis  occasioned  great  irregularity  in  their  structure,  they  were  nevertheless 
fan  and  solid.  The  space  thus  inclosed  formed  the  Atly,*  or  city, 
properly  so  called.  But  the  views  of  Themistocles  were  not  confined  to 
the  mere  defence  of  Athens :  he  contemplated  making  her  a  great  naval 
power,  and  for  this  purpose  adequate  docks  and  arsenals  were  required. 
Previously  the  Athenians  had  used  as  their  only  harbor  the  open  road- 
stead of  PAalemm,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Phaleric  bay,  where  the  sen- 
shore  Is  nearest  to  Athens.  But  Themistocles  transferred  the  naval 
station  of  the  Athenians  to  the  peninsula  of  Feincus,  which  is  dbtant 
about  five  miles  from  Athens,  and  contains  three  natural  harbors,  —  a 
large  one  on  the  western  sidej  called  simply  Peirtritt  or  The  Harbor,  and 
two  smaller  ones  on  the  eastern  side,  called  respectively  Zea  and  MuTiy- 
elua,  the  latter  being  nearest  to  the  city.  Themistocles  seems  to  have 
anticipated  from  the  first  that  the  port>-towD  would  speedily  become  as 
large  a  place  as  the  Asty  or  city  itself;  for  the  watla  which  he  built 
snmnd  the  peninsula  of  Peineus  were  of  the  same  circumference  as  those 
of  Athens,  and  were  fourteen  or  fiAeen  feet  thick.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  time  of  Pencil  that  Peineus  was  regularly  l^d  out  as  a  town  by 
the  architect  Hippodamus  of  Miletus.  It  was  also  in  the  administration 
and  by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  but  in  parenance  of  the  policy  of  Thenus- 
tocles,  that  the  walla  were  built  which  connected  Athens  with  her  ports. 
These  were  at  first  the  outer  or  northern  Long  Wall,  which  ran  from  Athena 
to  Peiraeus,  and  the  Phaleric  wall,  connecting  the  city  «-itb  Pbalerum. 
These  were  commenced  in  b.  g.  457,  and  finbhed  in  the  foUowmg  year. 
It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  space  thus  inclosed  was  too  vast  to 
be  easily  defended ;  and  as  the  port  of  Phalerum  was  small  and  insignifi. 
CHot  in  comparison  with  the  Peineus,  and  soon  ceased  to  be  used  by  the 
Athenian  ships  of  war,  ita  wall  was  abandoned  and  probably  allowed  to 
&11  into  decay.  Its  place  was  supplied  by  another  Long  Wall,  which  iras 
built  parallel  to  the  first  at  a  distance  of  only  five  hundred  and  fitly  feet, 
thus  rendering  both  capable  of  being  defended  by  the  some  body  of  men. 
The  magnitude  of  these  walls  may  be  estimated  from  the  fitct,  that  the 
foundations  of  the  northern  one,  which  may  still  be  traced,  are  about 
twelve  feet  thick,  and  ibnned  of  large  quadrangular  blocks  of  stone. 
Their  height  in  all  probability  was  not  less  than  sixty  feet  In  process  ol 
time  the  space  betweeif  the  two  Long  Walls  was  occupied  on  each  side  by 
houses. 

{  4.  It  irill  be  seen  from  the  preceding  description,  that  Athens,  in  its 
krger  acceptation,  and  including  its  port,  consisted  of  two  circular  dtiea, 
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the  Asly  and  Peineus,  each  of  about  seven  and  a  half  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  joined  together  by  a  broad  Btreel  of  between  four  and  five  miiea 
long.  lis  first  appearance  wiu  by  no  means  agreeable  or  striking.  The 
streets  were  narrow  aiid  crooked,  and  the  raeanness  of  the  private  housea 
formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  magnificence  of  the  public  buildings. 


ss,n. 


Atliau  %ai  U»  Port  Towns. 
TbaAitT.  00 

Munjchk,  dtadd  of  Pdrwu.  I 


Hubor  at  MunjfihlL 


FF,  Ui«  Smttum  Will. 

None  of  the  houses  were  more  than  one  Btory  high,  which  often  projected 
over  the  street.  They  were  for  the  most  part  constructed  eiiher  of  a 
framework  of  wood,  or  of  unbumt  bricks  diied  in  the  open  air.  The  front 
towards  llie  street  rarely  had  any  windows,  and  was  usually  nothing  but  a 
curtain  wall  covered  with  a  coating  of  planter.  It  was  not  till  the  Mace- 
donian period,  when  public  spirit  had  decayed,  that  the  Athenian?,  no 
longer  satisfied  with  participating  in  the  grandeur  of  the  state,  began  to 
erect  handsome  private  houses.  Athens  was  badly  drained,  and  scantily 
gupplie<l  with  water.  It  was  not  lighted,  and  very  few  of  the  streets  were 
paved.  Little  care  was  taken  to  cleanse  the  city ;  and  it  appears  to  liav<? 
been  as  dirty  as  the  filthiest  town  of  Southern  Europe  in  the  present 
day.* 

•  Dlcnenrchoi,  a  coateirporaiy  of  Aristotle,  in  the  (V»gmenl«  of  bis  work  on  the  "  Life  of 
Greece,''  describe*  tho  city  na  "  ill-fumisheil  with  water  snd  iirejiilBr  on  Recount  of  ita 
•ntlquity;  the  houses,  generally  mean  and  InconTenient;  so  that  a  slnuipw  would  at  first 
hardly  believe  thu  to  b«  the  celebrated  city  of  Alheiu.    But  wheo  he  thouid  betiold  th* 
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The  population  of  Athena  cannot  b«  accurately  ascertained.  The 
popuIatioD  of  the  whole  of  Attica  probablj  exceeded  half  a  million,  of 
whom,  however,  nearlj  four  fifths  were  slaves,  and  half  the  remainder 
melics,  or  resident  aliens.  The  number  of  citizens — native  males  above 
the  age  of  twenty,  enjoying  the  franchise — was  twenty  or  twenty-one 
thousand.  The  population  resident  in  Athens  itself  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  fmm  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  ninety-two 
tfaoosand  souls. 

5  5.  Such  was  the  outward  and  material  form  of  that  city,  which  during 
the  bri^  period  comprised  in  our  present  book  reached  the  highest  pitch 
of  military,  artistic,  and  literary  glory.  The  progress  of  the  first  has  been 
already  traced,  and  it  is  to  the  last  two  subjects  that  we  ore  now  to  devote 
our  attention.  The  whole  period  contemplated  embraces  about  eighty  yeoiB, 
the  middle  portion  of  which,  or  that  comprised  under  the  ascendency  of 
Pericles,  exhibits  Athenian  art  in  its  highest  stale  of  perfection,  and  is 
therefore  by  way  of  excellence  commonly  designated  as  the  age  of 
Pericles.  The  generation  which  preceded,  and  that  which  followed,  the 
time  of  that  statesman,  also  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  excellence ;  but  in 
the  former  perfection  had  not  yet  attained  its  full  development,  and  in  the 
latter  we  already  begin  to  observe  traces  of  incipient  decline.  The  pn^- 
ress  both  of  poetry  and  of  the  plastic  arts  during  this  epoch  is  strikingly 
similar.  The  great  principle  that  pervaded  all  was  a  lively  and  truthfiil 
imitation  of  nature,  but  natu;^  of  an  ideal  and  elevated  stamp.  Epic 
poetry  and  the  ode  give  place  to  a  more  accurate  and  striking  rendeiing 
of  nature  by  means  of  dramatic  representations ;  whilst  sculpture  presents 
ns  not  only  with  more  graceful  'iirms,  but  with  more  of  dramatic  action  in 
tlie  arrangement  of  its  groups.  a  this  latter  respect,  however,  the  age 
WM  probably  excelled  by  the  succeeding  one  of  Scopas  and  Praxiteles. 
The  process  by  which  Aiheniaa  genius  freed  itself  from  the  trammels  of 
ancient  stifiness,  is  as  visible  in  the  tragedies  of  .Sschylns,  Sophocles,  and 

npcrb  theatre^  tbe  cwtly  (omple  of  Athani,  oBllad  the  Parthenon,  orerhanginfj  the  thentTB; 

bj  the  magiiiflcencc  of  ito  plan;  the  thne  Gyianaiii,  Iha  Acndem;-,  the  Lyceum,  and  Ihs 
Crnocargee,  all  of  them  thnded  with  Creet  and  embeUished  with  graasy  tawn?;  baring  wil- 
DA'ed  the  haunts  of  the  philoiophert,  and  tlie  various  tchooU,  and  the  festive  scenes  by 
which  (he  cares  of  life  an  cheated  of  their  pray,  — he  would  have  another  Impression,  and 
beliere  that  this  wii:<  in  very  truth  the  fxmoiu  city  of  Athens.  Tbe  ha«piCa1itie>  of  Iha 
citizens  make  the  stny  of  the  stranger  agreeahlfl.  The  city  abaunda  with  supplies  for  every 
want,  and  the  means  of  gratifyinj^  every  desire.  The  iieigliboiing  towiu  are  but  suhuriis  of 
Athen*.  The  inhahitaiiti  sre  prompt  to  know  erecy  artist;  and  thnogh  among  tiie  Attic* 
then  are  bnsybodies  and  gossips,  who  pius  their  time  In  spying  out  the  way  of  Ufa  of 
ftimngm,  yet  tbe  i^iuine  Athenlnns  an;  magnanimous,  simple  In  manners,  trusty  friends, 
and  aecoiDpliahed  critics  of  the  arts.  ]n  short,  as  much  as  other  cities  excel  the  country  in 
fliettuaiii  of  enjuymeut,  Mmochdoes  Athens  sarpnsa  all  other  cities.  As  Lysif^nu  says, — 
*  Hast  not  seen  Athens,  then  thoa  art  a  tog; 
ilast  eeeo,  end  not  been  charmed,  tboa  art  au  an.'  "  —  Ed. 
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Euripides,  &3  in  the  producUons  of  the  great  masters  of  the  plastic  uta 
during  the  same  period.  In  the  dramas  of  .^lischylus  mftjesty  and  dignity 
are  not  unmixed  with  a  rigid  and  archaic  simplicitj,  which  also  marks  the 
woAs  of  the  contemporary  eculplors.  In  the  next  generatioo,  daring  the 
time  of  Fericlea,  we  find  this  characteristic  gi^ng  place  to  the  perfecticn 
of  grace  and  sublimity  united,  aa  in  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  in  the 
statues  of  Pheidias.  Art  could  not  be  carried  higher.  In  the  next  step 
we  find  equal  trullifulness  and  grace ;  but  the  former  had  lost  its  ideal 
and  elevated  character,  and  the  latter  was  heginning  to  degenerate  into 
over-refinement  and  afieclation.  Such  are  the  examples  offered  b;  the 
plays  of  Euripides,  and  by  the  Bculpturee  of  Myron  and  Polycletus.  la 
like  manner,  with  regard  to  architecture,  the  Parthenon,  erected  in  the 
time  of  Pericles,  presents  the  most  exquisite  example  of  the  Doric  style 
in  the  happiest  medium  between  antique  bcariness  and  the  slender  weak- 
ness of  later  monuments.  Fainting  also,  in  the  hands  of  Pcdygnotns,  at* 
tained  ils  highest  excellence  in  the  grace  and  mi^esty  of  single  figures. 
But  painting  is  a  complicated  art;  and  the  mechanical  improrements  is 
perspectire,  light  and  shade,  groujung,  and  composition  in  general,  after- 
wards  introduced  hy  Apollodorus  and  Zenxia,  and  still  later  by  Apelles, 
undoubtedly  brought  the  art  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection. 

§  6.  Among  the  artists  of  this  period  the  sculptm^  stand  out  prominently. 
In  general  the  enunent  sculptors  of  this  period  also  possessed  not  only  a 
theoretical  knowledge,  but  frequently  great  practical  skill  in  tiie  sister  aito 
of  pmnting  and  architecture. 

One  of  the  earliest  sculptors  of  note  was  Ageladag  of  Argos,  whose 
feme  at  present  chiefly  rests  od  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  the 
master  of  Pheidias,  Myron,  and  Polycletus.  He  was  probably  hem  about 
B.  C.  540,  so  that  he  must  have  beeo  an  old  man  when  Pheidias  became 
his  pupil.  Another  distinguished  statuary  and  painter  am<Hig  the  immedi- 
ate predecessors  of  Pheidias  was  Onotas,  an  ^ginetan,  who  flourished 
down  to  the  year  b.  C.  460.  His  merit  as  a  pwnter  appears  from  the  fact  ' 
that  he  was  employed,  in  conjunction  with  Folygnotus,  to  decorate  with 
pmntings  a  temple  at  Platiea. 

Contempomiy  with  these  elder  masters  of  the  best  period  of  Greek 
art  were  Hegias,  Canachus,  Calamis,  and  others.  The  somewhat  stiff  and 
archaic  style  which  distinguished  their  productions  from  those  of  Pheidias 
and  his  school  was  preserved  even  by  some  artists  who  flourished  at  the 
some  time  with  Pheidias;  as,  for  instance,  by  Praxias  and  Androslhenes, 
who  executed  some  (^  the  statuary  which  adorned  the  temple  of  DelphL 

§  7.  Pheidias  is  the  head  of  the  new  schooL  He  was  bean  abont  490 
B.  c,  began  to  flourish  about  460,  and  died  just  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  in  432.  He  seems  to  have  belonged  lo  a  family 
of  artists,  and  to  have  first  turned  his  attention  towards  painting.  He  was 
the  pupil,  as  we  have  said,  of  Ageladas,  and  probably  of  Hegias;  and 
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ia  gresl  abilities  were  developed  id  executing  or  Buperintending  the  worki 
rf  art  with  which  Athens  was  adorned  during  the  administration  of  Peri- 
det.  He  went  to  Elia  about  b.  c.  437,  where  he  executed  his  famous 
Btalue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus.  He  returned  to  Athens  about  434,  and 
eIioiiIj  afterwards  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  against  his  friend  and  pat- 
r<»,  Perides,  which  was  then  at  its  height ;  and  though  he  was  acquitted 
OD  the  eh&Tge  of  peculation,  he  was  condemned  on  that  of  impiety,  for 
haTing  introduced  his  own  likeness,  as  weU  as  tltat  of  Fericlcs,  among 
tlie  figures  in  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  sculptured  on  the  shield  of  Athe- 
ne lie  was  in  oMiaequence  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  shortly  after- 
wards died- 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  works  of  Pheidias  is  ideal  beauty  of  the 
aobtimest  order,  espedallj  in  the  representation  «f  divinities  and  their 
worahip.  He  entirely  emancipated  himself  from  the  stifibess  which  had 
bitberto  marked  the  archaic  school,  but  without  degenerating  into  that  al- 
nost  meretricious  grace  which  began  to  corrupt  art  in  the  hands  of  some 
d  his  sncoessors.  His  renderings  of  nature  had  nothing  exaggerated  ol 
dutorted :  all  was  marked  by  a  noble  dignity  and  repose.  We  shall  speak 
of  hb  works  when  we  come  to  describe  the  buildings  which  contained  them. 
j  6.  Amoog  the  most  renowned  sculptors  conl«mporary  with  Pheidias 
were  Polycletus  and  Myron.  There  were  at  least  two  sculptoie  of  the 
name  of  Polycletus ;  but  it  is  the  elder  one  of  whom  we  here  speak,  and 
who  was  the  more  famous.  He  seems  to  have  been  bom  at  Sie>'on,  and 
»  have  become  a  citizen  of  Ai^os.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  uncer- 
t^,  bat  he  was  rather  younger  than  Pheidias,  and  flourished  probably 
from  about  452  to  412  B.  c.  Of  his  personal  history  we  know  absolutely 
nwhing.  The  art  of  Polycletus  was  not  of  so  ideal  and  elevated  a  char- 
acter as  that  of  Pheidias.  The  latter  excelled  in  statues  of  gods,  Folycle- 
tuj  in  those  of  men ;  but  in  these  he  reached  so  great  a  pitch  of  excellence, 
tbat  on  one  occasion,  when  several  artists  competed  in  the  statue  of  an 
Amazon,  he  was  adjudged  to  have  carried  away  the  palm  from  Pheidias. 
The  greatest  of  his  works  was  Uie  ivory  and  gold  statue  of  Hera  in  her 
tsniple  between  Argos  and  Mycenn,  whidi  always  remuncd  the  ideal 
model  of  the  queen  of  the  gods,  as  Pheidtas's  statue  at  Olympia  was  con- 
sidered the  most  perfect  image  of  the  king  of  heaven. 

Myron,  also  a  contemporary  and  fellow-pupil  of  Pheidias,  was  a  nalivij 
ff  Eleutbene,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Attica  and  Boeotia.  He  seems 
to  have  been  younger  than  Pheidias,  and  was  probably  longer  in  attaining 
excellence,  since  he  flourished  about  the  begbining  of  the  Pebponnexian 
*sr.  He  excelled  in  representing  the  moat  difficult,  and  even  transient, 
postures  of  the  body,  and  his  works  were  marked  by  great  variety  and 
venadlity.  He  ^peara  to  have  been  the  first  eminent  artist  who  devoted 
Dnidi  attention  to  the  figures  of  animals,  and  one  of  his  stalaes  most  cele- 
btiied  in  aotiqui^  was  that  of  a  oov.    It  was  represented  as  lowing,  and 
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stood  on  a  marblo  base  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  largeet  open  places  in 
Athena,  where  it  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  but  was  subse- 
quently removed  to  Rome.  This,  as  well  as  most  of  his  other  works,  waa 
in  bronze.  He  excelled  in  representing  youthful  athletic ;  and  a  celebrated 
statue  of  his,  of  which  several  copies  are  still  estant,  was  the  tUieobofut, 
or  quoit-player, 

I  9.  The  art  of  painting  was  developed  later  than  that  of  sculpture,  of 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  the  offspring,  and  in  its  earlier  period  lo  have 
partaken  very  closely  of  the  statuesque  character.  The  ancient  Greek 
paintings  were  either  in  water-colors  or  in  wax:  oil-colors  appear  to  have 
been  unknown.  "We  have  already  given  some  account  of  the  nidiments 
of  the  art  among  the  Greeks.*  The  first  Grecian  painter  of  any  great 
renown  was  Polygnotus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Fheidias,  Ibou^ 
probably  somewhat  older.  He  was  a  native  of  Thasos,  whence  he  was, 
ia  all  probability,  brought  by  his  friend  and  patron  Ciinofl,  when  be  sntja- 
gated  that  island  in  b.  c.  463.  At  that  period  be  must  at  least  have  been 
old  enough  to  have  earned  the  celebrity  which  entitled  him  to  Cimon'a 
patronage.  He  subsequently  became  naturalized  at  Athens,  where  be 
probably  died  about  the  year  426  b.  c.  His  chief  works  in  Athens  were 
executed  in  adorning  those  buildings  which  were  erected  in  the  time  of 
Gmon ;  as  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  the  P(BdI4  Stoa,  or  Painted  Cdoo- 
nade.  His  pmntings  were  essentially  ttatvetqw, — the  representation  by 
means  of  colon  ou  a  flat  sur&ce  (^figures  similar  to  those  of  the  sculptor. 
But  the  improvements  which  he  introduced  on  the  works  of  his  predeces- 
sors were  very  marked  and  striking,  and  form  an  epoch  in  the  art.  He 
first  depicted  the  open  mouth,  so  as  to  show  the  teeth,  and  varied  the  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  from  its  ancient  stiffness.  He  excelled  in 
representing  female  beauty  and  complexion,  and  introduced  graceful,  flow- 
ing draperies,  in  pkce  of  the  hard,  stiff  lines  by  which  they  had  been  pr^ 
viously  depicted.  He  excelled  in  accuracy  of  drawing,  and  in  the  noble- 
ness, grace,  and  beauty  of  his  figures,  which  wer«  not  mere  transcripts 
from  nature,  but  had  an  ideal  and  elevated  cbaiacler.  His  masterpieces 
were  executed  in  the  Leseht  (inclosed  court  or  hall  for  conversation)  of 
the  Cnidians  at  Delphi,  the  subjects  of  which  were  taken  from  the  cycle 
of  epic  poetry.  In  these  there  seems  to  have  been  no  attempt  at  perspec- 
tive, and  names  were  Eiffixed  to  the  different  figures. ''0-" 

§  10.  Painting  reached  a  further  st^e  of  excellence  in  the  bands  of 
ApolJodorus,  Zeuxis,  and  Parrhasius,  the  only  other  aitisb  whom  we  need 
notice  during  this  period.  Apollodorus  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  first 
directed  attention  to  the  effect  of  light  and  shade  in  painting,  tbos  creating 
another  epoch  in  the  art  His  immediate  successors,  or  rather  contempo- 
raries, Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius,  hrought  the  art  to  a  still  greater  d^ree  of 
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perfection.  Neither  the  place  nor  date  of  the  birth  of  Zeuxis  can  be  accu< 
nUelj  ascertiuned,  though  he  was  probably  bom  about  405  b.  c^  since 
thirty  years  after  that  date  we  find  him  practising  his  art  wiih  great  success 
at  Athens.  He  was  patronized  by  Archclaiis,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
epent  some  time  at  his  court,  lie  must  also  have  visiicd  Magna  Gi'accia, 
as  he  painted  lug  celebrated  picture  of  Helen  for  the  city  of  CroloD.  He 
aicquired  great  wealth  by  his  pCDcil,  and  was  vtry  ostentatious  in  displaying 
it.  He  appeared  at  Olympia  in  a  ma^^iGcent  rube,  bavmg  his  name  em- 
broidered in  letters  of  gold ;  and  the  some  vanity  is  also  displayed  in  the 
uieulote,  thai,  after  he  had  reached  the  summit  of  hia  fame,  he  no  longer 
Mid,  but  gave  away,  his  pictures,  as  being  alxive  all  price.  With  regard 
to  bij  style  of  art,  single  figures  were  bis  favorite  subjects.  He  could  de< 
prl  gods  or  heroes  with  sufHcient  majesty,  but  he  particularly  excelled  in 
paiotiog  the  softer  graces  of  female  beauty.  In  one  important  respect  he 
appears  to  have  degenerated  from  the  style  of  Polygndtus,  bis  idealism 
being  rather  that  of  form  than  of  character  and  expression.  Thus  hia 
style  is  analogous  to  that  of  Euripides  in  tragedy.  He  was  a  great  master 
of  cohir,  and  his  paintings  were  sometimes  so  accurate  and  lifeUke  as  to 
■mount  to  illusion.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  stoiy  told  of  him  and  Par> 
rha^jios.  As  a  trial  of  skill,  these  artists  punted  two  pictures.  That  of 
Zenxis  represented  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  was  so  naturally  executed  that 
the  birds  came  and  pecked  at  it.  After  this  proof,  Zeuxis,  confident  of 
saoxaa,  called  upon  hb  rival  to  draw  aside  the  curtiun  which  concealed 
his  picture.  But  the  ptunting  of  Forrbasius  was  the  curtain  itself,  and 
Zeuxis  was  now  obliged  lo  acknowlei^  himself  vanquished  ;  for,  though 
he  had  deceived  birds,  ParrhasiuB  had  deceived  the  author  of  the  deception. 
Whatever  m^  be  the  historical  value  of  this  tale,  it  at  least  sliows  the 
high  reputation  which  both  artists  had  acquired  for  the  natural  represen- 
tatiui  of  objects.  But  many  of  the  pictures  of  Zeuxis  also  displayed 
great  dramatic  power.  He  worked  very  slowly  and  carefully,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  replied  to  somebody  who  blamed  him  for  his  slowness,  "  It  is 
true  I  take  a  long  tinie  to  paint,  but  then  I  paint  works  to  last  a  long 
time."    His  maslerpiecff  was  tlic  picture  of  Helen,  already  mentioned. 

Parrhasius  was  a  native  of  Ephcsus,  but  his  nrt  was  cliiefly  exercised  at 
Athens,  where  he  was  presented  with  the  right  of  citizenship.  His  date 
cannot  he  accurately  ascertained,  but  he  was  probably  rather  younger 
than  his  contemporary,  Zeuxis,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  enjoyed  a  high 
repuution  before  the  death  of  Socrates.  The  style  and  degree  of  excel- 
lence attuned  by  Parrhasius  appear  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  those 
of  Zeuxis.  He  was  particularly  celebrated  for  the  accuracy  of  his  draw- 
ing, and  the  excellent  proportions  of  his  figures.  For  these  he  e^tublL-ihcd 
a  canon,  as  Pheidios  had  done  in  sculpture  for  gods,  and  Polycielus  for 
the  human  figure;  whence  Quintilian  calls  him  the  legislator  of  his  art 
Uij  vanity  seems  to  have  l»een  as  remarkable  as  that  of  Zeuxis.    Among 
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the  most  celebrated  of  his  works  was  a  portnut  of  the  penooified  Athe- 
nian Demos,  which  is  said  to  have  miraculously  expressed  even  the  most 
contradictory  qualitiea  of  that  many-headed  pereoiiage. 

The  excellence  attwned  during  this  period  by  the  great  masters  in  the 
higher  walks  of  sculpture  and  ptunting  was,  as  may  be  well  supposed,  not 
without  its  influence  on  the  lower  grades  of  art.  This  is  paiiicularty 
visible  id  the  ancient  painted  vases,  which  have  been  preserved  to  ns  in 
such  numbers,  the  paintings  on  wbich,  though  of  course  the  productions  ot 
an  inferior  class  of  artists,  show  a  marked  improvement,  both  in  design 
and  execution,  aiter  the  time  of  Polygnotus. 

S  11-  Having  thus  ta^en  a  brief  survey  of  the  progress  of  sculpture  and 
painting  in  the  bands  of  the  most  eminent  masters,  we  now  turn  to  con- 
template some  of  the  chief  buildings  wbich  tbey  were  employed  to  adorn. 

The  first  public  monnmente  that  arose  after  the  Persian  ware  were 
erected  under  the  auspices  of  Cimon,  who  was,  like  Pericles,  a  lover  and 
patron  of  the  arts.  The  principal  of  these  wsie  the  small  lomc  temple  of 
Siki  Apteros  (Wingless  Victory),  the  Theseum,  or  temple  of  Theseus, 
and  the  Pfficile  Sloa.  The  temple  of  NikA  Apteroe  was  only  twenty- 
seven  feet  in  length  by  eighteai  in  breadth,  and  was  erected  on  the  Acrop- 
olis in  commemoration  of  Cimon's  victory  at  the  Eorymedon.  It  was 
still  standing  in  the  year  1676,  but  it  was  Hubsequently  overthrown  by 
the  Tui^  in  order  to  form  a  battery.  Its  remuns  were  discovered  in 
1885,  and  it  was  rebuilt  with  the  original  materials.  A  view  of  it  is 
given  on  p.  20^  and  its  positicu  on  the  Acropolis,  on  <ne  side  of  the 
Propyhea,  is  seen  in  the  drawings  on  pp.  246  and  255.  Four  slabs  of  its 
sculptured  fiieze,  found  in  a  neighboring  wall,  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  Thesenm  is  situated  <m  a  height  to  the  north  of  the  Aref^iagns, 
and  was  built  to  receive  the  bones  of  Theseus,  which  Cimon  brought  from 
ScyroB  in  B.  c.  469.  It  was  probably  finished  about  465,  and  is  the  best 
preserved  of  all  the  moniunenls  c^  ancient  Athens.  (See  dtawii^  on  p. 
224.)  It  was  at  (mce  a  tomb  and  temple,  and  possessed  the  privileges  c{ 
an  asjlnm.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  one  hundred  and  four  feet  in  length 
by  forty-five  feet  broad,  and  surrounded  with  columns,  of  which  there  are 
six  at  each  front  and  thirteen  at  the  udes,  reckoning  those  at  the  angles 
twice.  The  cella  is  forty  feet  in  length.  It  is  not  therefore  by  its  size, 
but  by  its  symmetry,  that  it  impresses  the  beholder.  The  eastern  feaat 
was  the  principal  one,  since  all  its  metopes,  together  with  the  Ibar  ad- 
joining ones  on  either  side,  are  sculptured,  whilst  all  the  rest  are  plain. 
The  sculptures,  of  which  the  subjects  are  the  exploits  of  Hercules  and 
Theseus,  have  sustained  great  injury,  thou^  the  temple  itself  is  nearly 
perfect.  The  figures  in  the  pediments  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
metopes  and  frieze  have  been  greatly  mutilated.  The  relief  is  bold  and 
lalient,  and  the  sculptures,  both  of  the  metopes  and  fiieses,  were  painted. 
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and  still  preserve  remains  of  the  colors.  There  are  casts  from  some  ot 
the  finest  portions  of  them  in  the  British  Museum.  The  style  exhibits  a 
Bthking  advance  on  that  of  the  ^ginetan  marbles,  and  forms  a  conneeting 
link  between  them  and  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  The  Foecil^  Stoa, 
whicli  raa  along  one  side  of  the  Agora,  or  market-place,  was  a  long  colon- 
nade formed  by  columns  on  one  aide  and  a  wall  on  the  other,  against 
which  were  placed  the  paintings,  which  were  on  panels.* 

S  12.  But  it  was  the  Acropolis  which  was  the  chief  centre  of  the  archi- 
tectural splendor  of  Athens.  Afler  the  Persian  wars  the  Acropolis  had 
ceased  to  be  iahabited,  and  was  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  Athena, 
and  the  other  guardian  deities  of  the  ei^.  It  wa»  covered  with  the 
temples  of  gods  and  heroes ;  and  thus  its  platform  presented  not  only  a 
(uctuary,  but  a  museum,  containing  the  finest  productions  of  the  architect 
and  tlie  sculptor,  in  which  the  whiteness  of  the  marble  was  relieved  by 


FlRo  oC  the  Acropolis. 


bnlliaDt  colors,  and  rendered  Btill  more  dazzling  by  the  transparent  clear- 
nees  of  the  Athenian  atmosphere.  It  was  surrounded  with  walls,  and  the 
snriace  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  terraces  communicating  with  one 
another  by  steps.  The  only  approach  to  it  was  from  the  Agora  on  its 
western  side.  At  the  top  of  a  magnificent  flight  of  marble  steps,  seventy 
feet  broad,  stood  the  Propylsea,t  constructed  under  the  auspices  of  Peri- 
cles, and  which  served  as  a  suitable  entrance  to  the  exquisite  works 
within.  The  PropjLea  were  themselves  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Athe- 
nian art.  They  were  entirely  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  covered  the  whole  of 
the  western  end  of  the  Acropolis,  having  a  breadth  of  one  hundred  and 
rixty-eight  feet     They  were  erected  by  the  architect  Mnesicles,  at  a  cost 

*  Henoe  it*  nima  oT  PcbcO^  (souiXq,  mrieg  tied  or painle^.  f  UpoiriXaia. 
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of  two  thousand  talents,  or  £  485,500.*  The  central  portion  of  them  wo- 
eisted  of  two  hexastyle  porticos,  of  which  the  western  one  &ced  the  city, 
and  the  eastern  one  the  interior  of  the  Acropolis.  Each  portico  consisted 
of  a  front  of  six  fluted  Doric  columns,  four  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter  and 
nearly  twenty-nine  feet  in  height,  supporting  a  pediment.  The  central 
part  of  the  building  just  described  was  fifly-eight  feet  in  breadth,  but  the 
remaining  breadth  of  the  rock  st  thb  point  was  oovered  by  two  wings, 
which  projected  twenty-«ix  feet  in  front  of  the  western  portico.  Eadi  of 
these  wings  was  in  the  form  of  a  Doric  temple.  The  northern  one,  or 
tiiat  on  the  letl  of  a  person  ascending  the  Acropolis,. was  called  the  i\n»- 
coiheca,  from  its  walls  being  covered  with  ptuntmgs.  The  soutbem  wing 
consisted  only  of  a  porch  or  open  gnilery.  Immediately  before  its  western 
front  stood  the  little  temple  of  Nike  Apleros  already  mentioned.  (See 
drawing  on  p.  255.) 

§  13.  On  passing  through  the  Fropylcea  all  the  glories  of  the  Acropolis 
became  visible.  The  chief  building  was  the  Parthfinon,t  the  most  perfect 
production  of  Grecian  architecture.  It  derived  its  name  from  its  being 
the  temple  of  Athena  Farthenos,|  or  Athena  (he  Virgin,  the  invincible 
goddess  of  war.  It  was  also  called  Hecatompedon,  from  its  breadth  of 
one  hundred  feet.  It  was  built  under  the  odministraUon  of  Pericles,  and 
waa  completed  in  b.  c.  488.  The  architects  were  Iclimos  and  CalKcra- 
tes ;  but,  as  we  hare  stud,  the  general  superintendence  of  the  building 
wfl^  intrusted  to  Pheidias.  The  Parthenon  stood  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  Acropolis,  near  its  centre,  and  probably  occupied  the  site  of  an  earlier 
temple  destroyed  by  the  Persians.  %  It  was  entirely  of  Pentelic  marble,  on 
a  rustic  b.tsoment  of  ordinary  limestone,  and  its  architecture,  which  was  of 
the  Doric  order,  was  of  the  purest  kind.  Its  dimensions,  taken  from  the 
under  step  of  the  stylobate,  were  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet 
in  length,  one  hundred  and  one  feet  in  breadth,  and  «ixty-sixty  feet  in 
height  to  the  top  of  tlie  pediment.  It  consisted  of  a  cella,  surrounded  by 
a  peristyle,  which  had  eight  columns  at  either  front,  and  seventeen  at 
either  side  (reckoning  the  comer  columns  twice),  thus  containing  forty 
six  columns  in  alL  Tltese  columns  were  six  feet  two  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  thirty-four  feet  in  height  The  cella  was  divided  into 
two  chambers  of  unequal  size,  the  eastern  one  of  which  was  about  ninety- 
eight  feet  long,  and  the  western  one  about  forty-three  feet  The  ceHing  of 
both  these  chambers  was  supported  by  rows  of  columns.  The  whole  build- 
ing was  adorned  with  the  most  exquisite  sculptures,  executed  hy  variooa 

•  Over  I  2,100,000.  —  En. 

t  napfliKiip,  i.e.  HonworthoTTi^. 

\  Tb«re  je  no  doubt  on  tblg  subject  at  preient.  The  Umite  of  the  origins!  ronndUlciD  are 
visible,  uid  tlie  addition  necessiuy  to  make  the  foandatios  of  the  new  temple,  on  im  ta- 
bi^  Mate,  ia  diitiDclly  defined.—  £d. 
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artists  under  the  direction  of  Fheidlas.  These  conaiated  of, —  I.  Theecnlp* 
tares  in  the  ^mpana  of  the  pedimeate  (i.  e.  the  inoer  portion  of  the  trian- 
gular gable  ends  of  the  roof  above  the  two  porticos),  each  of  which  waa 
filled  with  about  twenty-four  colossal  figures.  The  group  in  the  easterr 
or  prindp&l  fnmt  represented  the  birth  of  Athena  trom  the  head  of  Zeus, 
and  the  western  the  contest  between  Athena  and  Poseidon  for  the  land  of 
Attica.  An  engraving  of  one  of  the  figures  in  the  pediments  is  ^ven  on 
p.  277.  2.  The  metopes  between  the  trigtyphs  ia  the  64eze  o£  the  entab- 
lature (i.  e.  the  upper  of  the  two  portions  into  which  the  space  between 
the  columns  and  the  roof  is  divided)  were  filled  with  sculptures  in  high 
relief,  representing  a  variety  of  sabjects  relating  to  Athena  herself,  or  to 
the  indigenous  heroes  of  Attica.  Each  tablet  was  four  feet  three  mches 
square.  Those  on  the  south  side  related  to  the  battle  of  the  AthenianB 
with  the  Centaurs.  One  of  the  metopes  is  figured  on  p.  301.  3.  The 
frieze  which  ran  aktng  outside  the  wall  of  the  cella,  and  within  the  exter- 
nal columns  which  surroand  the  bnilding,  at  the  same  height  and  parallel 
with  the  metopes,  was  sculptured  with  a  representatioo  of  the  Panathemuc 
festival  in  vei;  low  relief.  This  frieze  was  three  feet  four  inches  in  height, 
and  five  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length.  A  small  portion  of  the  &ieze 
is  figured  on  p.  287.  A  large  number  of  the  slabs  of  the  Irieze,  tt^ther 
with  sixteen  metopes  from  the  south  side,  and  several  of  the  statues  of  the 
pediments,  were  brought  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin,  of  whom  they  were 
pordiased  by  the  nation  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  The  en. 
gnvtng  on  p.  266  represents  the  restored  western  front  of  the  Parthenon.* 
S  14.  But  the  chief  wonder  of  the  Parthenon  waa  the  colossal  atatue  of 
the  Tij^  Goddess  executed  by  Pheidias  himself,  which  stood  in  the  east- 
em  or  principal  chamber  of  the  cella.  It  waa  of  the  sort  called  ekryteU- 
phaatine,^  a.  kind  of  work  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Pheidias.  Up 
to  this  time  colossal  statues  not  of  bronze  were  acrditht,  that  is,  having 

*  A  peculiar  rednemeiit  bi*  receDlly  been  discovsred  in  tiia  archiWctnral  detsili  at  tlM 
PutbcnoD,  uid  other  Grecian  [«nipl«  of  th«  best  peiiod.  The  llaea  whicb  in  ordlu&ry 
■ichiteclnre  are  straight,  Id  thete  tetaplei  are  delicate  curves :  and  Instead  of  perpendicalsr 
linn,  BI  in  tb«  cohimns,  inclined  Unea  are  employed.  Tbe  lines  of  the  stylobate,  fi»  exam- 
ple, riae  lo  tbat  tlie  middle  ia  higher  than  tbe  extremitlei :  and  Iba  line*  in  the  entablatare 
■»  nearif  parallel.  The  axes  of  the  columns  incliiw  inwards  towardi  th«  temple,  giving  in 
reality  a  pfnmidal  aliape  to  the  alructure.  The  object  of  these  devlationa  f^om  the  recti- 
linear  constmctiDD  Is  "  to  correct  certain  optical  illusions  arising  from  tbe  inflaence  pn>- 
dncad  upon  one  another  by  lines  which  have  dlSereiit  directiam,  and  by  contrasting  masses 
(rflighl  and  shade."  These  deriations  are  quite  imperceptible,  from  the  nina]  paints  of  view : 
and  the  optical  effect  tliey  produce  is  that  of  perfect  LCjnilurity.  Without  them,  the'  liuea 
of  the  slylobate  would  appear  to  asg  in  the  niiddte,  and  the  colamns  to  incline  outward. 
Tbe  fulure  of  most  modem  building?  in  tbe  Greek  style  has  probably  been  owing  to  the 
Ignraance  of  (be  aichitecla  with  respect  to  Uiis  pmcticB  of  the  ancieuts.  The  subject 
it  fnliy  discUBied  in  tbe  beaatiful  and  scientific  work  of  Mr.  Francis  C.  Penrose,  entitled 
"An  Investigalioo  of  the  Principles  of  Athenian  Architetlurs,"  &c.  LiMidon,  1661.  Folio. 
It  b  also  treated  by  Mr.  Beu1«,  m  L'Acropolc  d'Albcn«>,  Tome  It.  Chap.  L  This  writar 
MggesU  a  difierent  theory  from  that  mentioued  above.  —  Ed. 

f  L  e.  of  gidd  and  ivory,  from  ypvamit,  golden,  and  iktiparrutatt  «/  imrf. 
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only  the  face,  hands,  and  feet  of  marble,  tiie  rest  being  of  wood,  concealed 
by  real  drapery.  But  in  the  statue  of  Athena  Fheidias  substituted  ivory 
for  marble  in  those  parta  which  were  uncovered,  and  supplied  the  place  oi 
the  real  drapery  with  robes  and  other  ornaments  of  sohd  gold.  Its  hught, 
includiDg  the  base,  waa  twenty-six  cuhiCa,  or  nearly  forty  feet.  It  repre- 
eenled  the  goddess  standing,  clothed  with  a  tunic  reaching  to  the  ankleis 
with  a  spear  in  her  lefl  hand,  and  an  image  of  Victory,  four  cubits  higli, 
in  her  right.  She  was  girded  with  the  sgis,  and  had  a  behnel  on  her  head, 
and  her  shield  rested  on  the  ground  by  her  side.  The  eyes  were  of  a 
Bort  of  marble  resembling  ivory,  and  were  perhaps  painted  to  represent 
the  iria  and  pupil.  The  weight  of  solid  gold  employed  in  the  statue  wa^ 
at  a  medium  statement,  forty-four  talents,  and  was  removable  at  pleasure. 
The  Acropolis  was  adorned  with  another  coloseal  figure  of  Athena  in 
bronze,  also  the  work  of  Fheidias.  It  stood  in  the  open  air,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  Propylcea,  and  was  one  of  the  first  objects  seen  af\er  passing  through 
the  gates  of  the  latter.  With  its  pedestal  it  must  have  stood  about  seven^ 
feet  high,  and  consequently  towered  above  the  roof  of  the  Parthenon,  so 
that  the  point  of  its  spear  and  the  crest  of  its  helmet  were  Tisible  off  the 
promontory  of  Sunium  to  ships  approaching  Athens.  It  was  c&Ued  the 
"Athena  Fromachos,"  *  because  it  represented  the  goddess  armed,  and  in 
the  very  attitude  of  battle.  It  was  still  standing  in  a.  d.  305,  and  is  said 
to  have  scared  away  Alaric  when  he  came  to  sack  the  Acropolis.  In  the 
annexed  coin  the  statue  of  Athena  FromachuB  and  the  Parthenon  are 
represented  on  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis :  below  is  the  cave  of  Fan, 
with  a  flight  of  steps  leading  np  to  the  top  of  the  Acropolis. 


CoId  sbcmiDg  the  PkrthGnon,  Atlwin  Promschw,  ud  Oie  Cava  of  Pm. 

S  15.  The  only  other  monument  on  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis  wlw^ 
it  is  necessary  to  describe  is  the  Erechtbeum,  or  temple  of  Erechthens. 
The  Erechtbeum  was  the  most  revered  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Athens, 
and  was  closely  connected  with  the  earliest  legends  of  Attica.     The  tn^- 

»  irpoiia^oi,  the  Defender. 
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tmu  rupectiag  Erechtheus  vaiy,  but  accordiag  to  one  set  of  them  he 
ma  ideutkai  with  the  god  Poseidon.  He  was  worshipped  in  his  temple 
noder  the  nune  of  Foeeidon  Erechlheaa,  and  from  the  earliest  times  waa 
iHociated  with  Athena  as  one  of  the  two  protecting  deities  of  Athens. 
The  original  Erechtheum  was  burnt  hj  the  Persiatis,  but  the  new  temple 
na  erected  on  the  ancient  site.  This  could  not  hnve  been  otherwise ;  for 
on  this  spot  was  the  sacred  oUve-tree  which  Athena  evoked  from  the  earth 
in  her  contest  with  Poseidon,  and  also  the  well  of  salt-water  which  Fosm- 
don  produced  by  a  stroke  of  his  trident,  the  impression  of  which  was  seen 
QpOQ  the  rock.  The  building  was  also  called  the  temple  of  Athena  Folias, 
beeauae  it  contained  a  separate  sanctuary  of  the  goddess,  ns  well  as  her 
most  ancient  statue.  The  building  of  the  new  Erechtheum  was  not  com- 
menced till  the  Parthenon  and  Fropylffia  were  finished,  and  probably  not 
before  the  year  preceding  ihe  brealiing  out  of  the  Feloponnesian  war. 
Its  progress  was  no  doubt  delayed  by  (bat  event,  and  it  was  probably  not 
completed  before  393  a.  c.  ^Vhen  finished  it  presented  one  of  the  finest 
models  of  the  Ionic  order,  as  the  Parthenon  was  of  the  Doric.  It  stood 
to  the  north  of  the  latter  building,  and  close  to  Ihe  northern  wall  of  the 
Acropolis.  The  form  of  the  Erechtheum  differs  from  ereiy  known  exam- 
ple c^  a  Grecian  temple.  Usually  a  Grecian  temple  was  an  oblong  figure 
vith  a  portico  at  each  extremity.  The  Erechtheum,  on  the  contrary, 
though  oblong  in  shape,  and  having  a  portico  at  the  eastern  or  principal 
fiont,  bad  none  at  its  western  end,  where,  however,  a  portico  projected 
north  and  south  from  either  side,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  transept.  This 
irr^ularity  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing the  different  sanctuaries  and  religious  objects  belonging  to  the  ancient 
temple.  A  view  of  it  from  the  southwest  angle  is  given  on  p.  3oG.  The 
roof  of  the  southern  portico,  as  shown  in  the  view,  was  supported  by  six 
Caryatides,  or  figures  of  young  maidens  in  long  draperies,  one  of  which  ia 
figured  on  p.  384. 

Such  were  the  principal  objects  which  adorned  the  Acropolis  at  the  time 
<^  which  we  are  now  speaking.  Their  general  appearance  will  be  best 
gathered  irom  the  engraving  on  p.  248. 

$16.  Before  quitting  the  city  of  Athens,  there  are  two  or  three  other 
objects  of  interest  which  must  be  briefly  described.  First,  the  Dionysiac 
Iheatre,  which,  as  already  stated,  occupied  the  slope  at  the  southeastern 
extremity  of  the  Acropolis.  The  middle  of  it  was  excavated  out  of  the 
ro<^  and  the  rows  of  seats  ascended  in  curves  one  above  another,  the  di- 
ameter increanng  with  the  height.  It  was  no  doubt  sufficiently  lai^  to 
Kcommodate  the  whole  body  of  Athenian  citizens,  as  well  as  the  strangers 
irho  flocked  to  Athens  during  the  Dionysiac  festival,  but  its  dimensions 
cannot  now  be  accurately  ascertained."    It  had  no  roof,  but  the  spcctatotv 

•  Tlw  diroetuiaiii  may  be  neariy  ucertalned,  u  tbs  upper  tiers  or  M»ti,  cat  in  the  xdld 
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were  probably  protected  from  the  sim  by  an  awning,  and  fiwn  their  eley»t- 
ed  aeats  they  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  peaked  hills  of 
Salamis  in  the  horizon.  A  representation  of  this  theatre  viewed  from  be- 
low b  given  on  a  brass  coin  of  Athens.  The  seata  for  the  Bpectatore  ue 
distinctly  seen ;  and  on  the  top,  the  Parthenon  m  the  centre,  with  (he  Pro- 
pyltea  on  the  left,  y  . 


ThMtre  of  Dionjnu,  froni  s  ooin. 

CloBe  to  (he  Dionysiac  Theatre  on  the  east  was  the  Odeum  rf  Perid«% 
a  Bmaller  kind  of  theatre,  which  Beems  to  have  been  chiefly  designed  fiv 
&.%  rehearsal  of  tnndcal  performances.  It  was  covered  with  a  oonical 
roof,  like  a  tent,  in  order  to  retain  the  sound,  and  in  its  original  stale  to 
perhaps  actually  covered  with  the  tent  of  Xerxes,  It  served  as  a  reftige 
for  the  audience  when  driven  out  of  the  theatre  by  rain,  and  as  a  pbce 
for  training  the  chorus. 

The  Areopagus  *  was  a  rocky  height  opposite  the  western  end  of  the 
Acropolis,  from  which  it  was  separated  only  by  some  hollow  ground.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  tradition  that  Ares  was  brought  to  trial  here 
before  the  assembled  gods,  by  Poseidon,  for  murdering  Halirrhothias,  the 
son  of  the  latter.  It  was  here  that  the  Council  of  Areopagus  met,  fre- 
quently called  the  Upper  Council,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Council  of  FiTe 
Hundred,  which  assembled  in  the  valley  below.  The  AreopagilesMtiJ 
judges  in  the  open  air,  and  two  blocks  of  stone  are  still  to  be  seen,  proba- 
bly those  which,  according  to  the  descriptimi  of  Euripides,  t  were  occupied 
respectively  by  the  accuser  and  the  accused.  He  Areopagus  was  Ibe 
spot  where  the  Apostle  Paul  preached  to  the  men  of  Athens.  At  ibe 
southeastern  comer  of  the  rock  is  a  wide  chasm  leading  to  a  gloomy  re- 
cess containing  a  fountain  of  very  dark  water.     This  was  the  sanctuaiy 

rock,  remsia,  and  a  part  oftbe  eiibitructjons  of  the  stage  bmldlnga.  The  distance  fhn  lbs 
upp«i  sents  to  the  orcheatra  was  about  thiee  hiiadred  fbat;  to  the  Btage,  the  dlstuicc  wM 
consideriLbly  greater.  — Ei>. 

•  i  'hpfiot  itayot,  or  Hill  of  Area  (Mais). 

t.Iphig.  Tanr.  861. 
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of  the  Eumenidea,  called  bj  the  Ath^iiana  the  Semruii,*  or  Venerable 


The  Fnyz,  or  place  for  holding  the  public  aesemblies  of  the  Athenians, 
stood  on  the  Bide  (J  a  low,  rocky  hill,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  furlong 
from  the  Areopagus. 

Between  the  Pays,  on  the  west,  the  Areopagus  on  the  north,  and 
the  Acropolis  on  the  east,  and  closely  adjoining  the  base  of  these  hills, 
stood  the  Agora  (or  market-place).  Its  exact  boundaries  cannot  be 
determined.  The  Stoa  Pcedle,  ah«ady  described,  ran  along  the  western 
side  of  it,  and  consequently  between  it  and  the  Fnyx.  In  a  direction  from 
northwest  to  southeast  a  street  called  the  Cerameicns  ran  diagonally 
through  the  Agora,  entering  it  through  the  valley  between  the  Fnyx  and 
the  Areopagus.  The  street  was  named  afler  a  district  of  the  dty,  whidi 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Inner  and  Outer  CerameTcuB.  The  former 
lay  within  the  city  walls,  and  included  the  Agora.  The  Outer  Ceramei- 
cns, which  formed  a  handsome  suburb  on  the  northwest  of  the  city,  was 
the  burial-place  of  all  persons  honored  with  a  public  funeraL  Through  it 
ran  the  road  to  the  gymnasium  and  gardens  of  the  Academy,  which  were 
otuated  about  a  mile  from  the  walls.  The  Academy  was  the  place  where 
^ato  and  his  disciples  taught.  On  each  side  of  this  road  were  monu- 
raenta  to  illustrious  Athenians,  especially  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle. 

East  of  the  dty,  and  outside  the  walls,  was  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium 
dedictUed  to  Apollo  Lycens,  and  celebrated  as  the  place  in  which  Aris- 
totle taught 
S  17.  Space  will  allow  us  to  advert  only  very  briefly  to  two  of  the  most 
.  dittingtudied  monuments  of  the  art  of  this  period  out  o£  Attica.  These 
are  the  temple  of  Zens  at  Olympia,  and  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius 
at  Basse,  near  Fhigalia  in  Arcadia.  The  former,  built  with  the  spoils  ot 
Fisa,  was  finished  about  the  year  435.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  two 
hnndred  and  thirty  feet  kmg  by  ninety-five  broad.  There  are  still  a  few 
remains  of  it.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  drcumstauce  of  Pheidias 
being  engaged  by  the  Eleans  to  execute  some  of  the  works  here.  His 
■tatae  of  the  Olympian  Zeua  was  reckoned  his  masterpiece,  and  one  of  the 
wonderB  of  the  world.  The  idea  which  he  essayed  to  embody  in  this  woric 
was  that  of  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Hellenic  nation,  enthroned  as  a  nm- 
qoeror,  in  perfect  majesty  and  repose,  and  ruling  with  a  nod  Uie  subject 
worid.  The  statue  was  about  forty  feet  high,  on  a  pedestal  of  twelve  feet. 
The  throne  was  f^  cedar-wood,  adorned  with  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  predona 
■tones,  and  colors.  The  god  hdd  in  his  right  hand  an  ivory  and  gold 
statue  of  Victory,  and  in  his  left  a  sceptre,  ornamented  with  all  sorts  of 
metala,  and  surmooDted  by  an  eagle.  The  robe  which  covered  the  lower 
pnt  of  the  figure,  as  well  as  the  sandals,  was  of  gold.    After  the  ctxapls- 
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^n  of  the  statue,  Zeus  is  related  to  have  strack  the  pavement  in  front  of 
it  with  ligbtning  in  token  of  approbation. 

§  18.  The  I>oric  temple  (^  Apollo  near  Phigalia  was  built  bj  Ictinns, 
uid  finished  about  430  b.  c.  It  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long 
by  forty-seven  broad.  The  frieze  of  this  t«mple,  which  is  preserved  in  Um 
British  Museum,  represents  in  allo-rllievo  the  combat  of  the  Centaurs  and 
Amazons,  with  Apollo  and  Artemis  haaiening  to  the  scene  in  a  chariot 
drawn  hy  stags.  The  sculpture  by  no  means  equals  that  of  the  Parthe- 
non, or  even  of  tiie  Theseum.  The  figures  are  short  and  fleshy.  Some 
of  the  groups  evidently  indicate  the  influence  cf  Attic  art,  and  especially 
an  imitation  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Theseum ;  but  in  general  they  may 
be  regarded  as  affording  a  standard  of  the  difference  between  AthoiiaD 
and  Feloponnesian  art  at  this  period. 
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IMpooiGiiJ,  tbt  UoM  of  Tngtd;.  Thilla,  ths  Udm  of  Comedj. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

BISTOKT   or  ATHENIAN   LITEBATnRB   DOWN  TO   THE   END   OF  THE 
FELOFONNKBIAN   WAB. 

( 1.  ChUBCterliUea  of  Uie  eu-Ij  Litantare  of  Atbeiu.  f  3.  Origin  of  the  Dnuno.  f  S.  In 
trodDctionortht  Drama  U  Athens.  Snurion,  Th«p»,  PhrTnichai,  Pratinu.  1 1-  ^^ 
cijlM.  t  6.  Sophoclm.  f  *■  EnripidM.  ^  T.  Athenian  Comedy.  Cratinni,  Eopoli*, 
AHrtophwiei,  t  8.  Proee-writera  of  the  Period.  Thncydidei.  t  B.  Senophon,  (  10. 
Atbeniui  EdacBtioQ.  \  ll.  Eheton  tnd  Sopblats.  ^  13.  Life  of  Socratea.  f  IS.  How  bs 
diffend  rront  the  Soptiilt*.  t  It.  Emnily  agaiust  bim.  \  Ifi.  Hii  Impeactunenl,  Trial, 
•Dd  Death. 

jl.  Although  the  lonians  were  one  of  the  moEt  intellectual  of  the  Gr^- 
CUD  race?,  we  have  had  as  yet  little  occasion  to  mention  the  Athenians  in 
the  literary  history  of  Greece.  In  this  path  they  were  at  firet  outstripped 
I7  their  colonists  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Asiatic  Greeks,  settled  in  a  fertile 
ud  luxurious  country,  amongst  a  race  wealthier  than  themselves,  but  &r  in- 
reriorto  them,  soon  found  those  means  of  ease  and  leisure  which,  toacert^n 
degree  at  least,  seem  necessary  to  the  development  of  btellectual  culture  ( 
»hilM  at  the  same  time  their  kinsmen  in  Attica  were  struggling  for  a  bare 
existence,  and  were  often  hard  pressed  by  the  surrounding  tribes.  It  was 
not  tin  the  time  of  Feisistratus  and  bis  sons  that  we  behold  the  first  dawn 
«f  fiteralare  at  Athens.     But  this  literature  was  of  an  exotic  growth;  tha 
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poets  assembled  at  tHe  court  of  the  Feiaistratids  were  mostly  fore^nen ;  and 
it  was  only  eStet  the  fall  of  that  dynasty,  and  the  establishment  of  mora 
liberal  institutions  at  Alhrais,  that  we  find  the  native  gealos  shooting  forth 
with  Tigor. 

It  was  probably  the  democratic  nature  of  their  new  constitnticm,  cwn- 
bined  with  the  natural  TivoRity  of  the  people,  which  caused  Athenian 
literature  to  take  that  dramatic  form  which  pre-eminently  distinguiBhes  it. 
The  democracy  demanded  a  literature  of  a  popular  kind,  the  viTacity  of 
the  people  a  literature  that  made  a  lively  impression;  and  both  these  con- 
ditions were  fulfilled  by  the  drama. 

S  2.  Though  the  drama  was  brought  to  perfecdon  among  the  Athenians, 
it  did  not  originate  with  them.  Both  tragedy  and  comedy,  in  their  nide 
and  early  origin,  were  Dorian  inventions.  Both  arose  out  of  the  worship 
c^  Dionysus.  There  was  at  first  but  Uttle  distinction  between  these  two 
species  of  the  drama,  except  that  comedy  belonged  more  to  the  rural  cefe- 
bralion  of  the  Dionysiac  festivals,  and  tragedy  to  that  in  cities.  The  name 
of  tragedy  •  was  fer  from  signifying  anything  moumfiil,  being  deiived 
from  the  goat-like  appearance  i^  those  who,  disguised  aa  Satyrs,  performed 
the  old  Dionysiac  songs  and  dances.  In  like  manner,  eomady^  was  called 
afler  the  song  of  the  band  of  revellers  %  who  celebrated  the  vintage  fefr 
tivals  of  IKoDysua,  and  vented  the  rude  merriment  inspired  by  the  occft* 
sion  in  gibes  and  extempore  wittidama  levelled  at  the  spectators.  It  was 
among  the  Megarians,  both  those  in  Greece  and  those  in  Sidly,  whose 
poUtical  institutions  were  democratical,  and  who  had  a  turn  for  roD|^ 
humor,  that  comedy  seems  first  to  have  arisen.  It  was  long,  however, 
befi>re  it  assumed  anything  like  a  regular  shape.  Epicharmus  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  who  moulded  the  wild  and  irregular  Bacchic  aongs  and 
dances  into  anything  approaching  a  connected  &ble,  or  plot.  He  was 
bom  at  Cos,  about  b.  c.  540,  but  spent  the  better  part  of  his  life  at  Syra- 
cuse. He  wrote  his  comedies  some  years  before  the  Persian  war,  aitd 
from  the  titles  of  them  still  extant  it  would  appear  tbat  the  greater  part  fX 
them  were  travesties  of  heroic  myths.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  c<ra- 
tained  an  odd  mixture  of  sententious  wisdom  and  broad  bufibonery,  for 
Epicharmus  was  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  as  well  as  a  comic  poet. 

§  3.  Comedy,  in  its  rude  and  early  state,  was  introduced  into  Attica 
long  before  the  time  of  Epicharmus,  by  Susarion,  a  native  of  Tripodiscns, 
in  Megara.  It  was  at  Icaria,  an  Attic  village  noted  for  the  worship  of 
Dionysus,  where  Susaiion  had  taken  up  his  residence,  that  he  first  repre- 
sented comedy,  such  as  it  then  existed  among  the  ^tlegarians,  in  the  year 
678  B.C.  The  performances  of  Susorion  took  no  root;  qnd  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  comedy  in  Attica  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

It  was  during  this  interval  that  tragedy  was  introduced  into  Attica,  aitd 

*  Tpayijiiia,  literollf  "  the  gDatmug."  f  xMfu^a.  %  nmftot^ 
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eontinaed  to  be  succeaafully  cultivated.  We  have  tdreadf  obsierT'ed  that 
tragedy,  Iik«  comedy,  arose  out  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus ;  but  tragedy, 
in  its  more  perfect  form,  waa  the  offspring  of  the  dithyrunbic  odes  with 
which  that  worship  was  celebrated.  These  were  not  always  of  a  joyons 
casL  Some  of  them  expressed  the  sufferings  of  DionysoB ;  and  it  waa 
from  this  more  mournful  species  of  dithyramb  that  tragedy,  properly  a> 
called,  arose.  Arion  introduced  great  improvements  into  the  dithyrambic 
odes.'  They  formed  a  kind  of  lyrical  tragedy,  and  were  sung  by  a  cborua 
of  fifty  men,  dancing  round  the  altar  of  Dionysus.  The  improTements  in 
the  dithyramb  were  introduced  by  Ariou  at  Corinlb ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
among  the  Dorian  states  of  the  Peloponnesus  thet  these  choral  dithy- 
ramlric  songs  prevailed.  Hence,  even  in  Attic  tragedy,  the  dionis,  whidi 
was  die  fonndation  of  the  drama,  was  written  in  the  Doric  dialect; 
thns  clearly  betmyiog  the  source  from  whidi  the  Athenians  derived  it. 

In  Attica  an  important  alteration  was  made  in  the  old  tragedy  in  the 
time  of  Peisistratus,  in  consequence  of  which  it  obtained  a  new  and  dra- 
matic character.  This  innovation  is  ascribed  to  Thespis,  a  native  of  the 
AUic  village  of  Icaria.  It  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  an  actor,  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  said,  of  giving  rest  to  the  chorus.  He  probably  appeared  in 
that  capacity  himself  taking  various  parts  in  the  same  {Mcce  by  means  of 
disguises  effected  by  linen  masks.  Thus,  by  his  sneceadve  appearance  in 
different  characters,  and  by  the  dialogue  which  he  maint^ed  with  Iha 
cIkhiis,  or  rather  with  its  leader,  a  dramatic  fable  of  tolerable  complexity 
mi^t  be  ropreawted.  The  6rst  representation  given  by  Thespis  was  in 
636  B.  C.  He  was  succeeded  by  Chierilas  and  Phrynichns,  the  tatter  of 
whom  gained _his  first  prize  in  the  dramatic  contests  in  511  B.C.  He 
deviated  &om  the  hitherto  established  custom  in  making  a  contemporary 
event  the  subject  of  one  of  his  dramas.  His  tragedy  on  the  capture  of 
Miletus  was  so  pathetic,  that  the  audience  were  melted  into  tears ;  but 
the  subject  was  considered  so  ill-chosen,  tiiat  he  was  fined  a  thousand 
drachnue.t  The  only  other  dramatist  whom  we  need  mention  before 
.^iBchylus  is  the  Dorian  Pratinas,  a  native  of  Phlius,  but  who  eihibited 
Iiis  tragedies  at  Athens.  Pratinas  was  one  of  the  improvers  of  tragedy 
by  separating  the  satyric  from  the  tr^c  drama.  As  neitlier  the  popular 
iaste  nor  the  ancient  religious  associations  connected  with  the  festivals  of 
Dionysns  would  have  permitted  the  chorus  of  Satyrs  to  be  entirely 
tianished  from  the  tragic  representations,  Pratinas  avoided  this  by  the 
indention  of  wliat  is  called  the  Satyric  drama ;  that  is,  a  species  of  play  in 
which  the  ordinary  subjects  of  tragedy  were  treated  in  a  lively  and  farcical 
manner,  and  in  which  the  chorus  consisted  of  a  band  of  Satyrs  in  ap- 
propriate dresses  and  masks.  Alter  this  period  it  became  customary  to 
exhibit  dramas  in  Utralogtet,  or  sets  of  four ;  naTsely,  a  tragic  trilogy,  or 
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■eriea  of  three  tragedies,  followed  by  »  Satjric  play.  These  were  often 
on  conoected  subjects;  and  the  Satyric  dnuna  at  the  end  aeiredlikea 
merry  afterpiece  la  relieve  the  minds  <£  the  spectatote. 

The  subjects  of  Greek  tn^edy  were  taken,  with  few  exceplMHU,  froa 
the  national  mythology.*  Hence  the  plot  and  story  were  of  nec6e^ 
known  to  the  spectators,  a  circumstance  which  sbwigly  distinguishes  the 
ancient  tragedy  from  the  modem.  It  must  also  be  recollected,  that  the 
represeotalJon  erf*  tragedies  did  not  take  place  every  day,  but  only,  sfUr 
certain  fixed  intervals,  at  the  festivals  <£  Dionysus,  of  which  they  fbnoed 
one  of  the  greatest  attractions.  During  the  whole  day  the  Athenian  pub- 
lic eat  in  the  theatre  witnessing  tragedy  afler  tragedy ;  and  a  prize  wsi 
awarded,  by  judges  t^pointed  for  the  purpose,  to  the  poet  who  prodoeed 
the  best  set  t^  dramas. 

§  4.  Such  was  Attic  tragedy  when  it  came  into  (he  hands  of  .£schjhB, 
who,  from  the  great  improvements  which  he  introdticed,  was  regarded  by 
the  Athenians  as  ita  &ther  or  founder,  just  as  Homer  was  o£  E^ic  poetiy, 
and  Herodotus  of  History,  .^chyliis  was  bom  at  BUeusb  in  Atlio,  a 
B.  0.  525,  and  was  thus  contemporaiy  with  Simonides  and  Pindar.  Eii 
&th6r,  EupborioD,  may  possibly  have  been  connected  with  the  worship  cf 
Demeter  at  Eleusis;  and  hence,  perh^n,  were  imbibed  those  religioiu 
impressiooB  which  characterized  the  poet  through  life.  His  first  [day  WH 
exhibited  in  B.C.  500,  when  he  was  twenty-fiTe  years  of  age.  Be 
fbuglit  with  his  brother  Cynsegeims  at  the  battle  <^  Marathonit  and  also  al 
those  of  Artemisium,  Salamis,  and  Platea.  la  b.  O.  484  he  giuned  hit 
firet  tiagic  prize.  The  first  of  his  extant  dramas,  the  P^nai,  wag  aot 
brought  out  till  B.  c.  472,  when  he  gained  the  prize  with  the  trilogy  of  wfaick 
it  fonned  one  of  the  pieces.  In  468  be  was  defeated  in  a  tragic  contest 
by  his  younger  rival,  Sophocles ;  shortly  afterwards  he  retired  to  the  eorat 
at  King  Hiero,  at  Syracuse.  In  467  Hiero  died;  and  in  458  .^schylns 
must  have  returned  to  Athens,  since  he  produced  his  trilogy  of  the 
Oresleia  in  that  year.  This  trilogy,  which  was  composed  of  the  trage- 
dies  of  the  Agamemnon,  the  (Aoipkoroi,  and  the  Euntmidfit,  is  remarkable 
aa  the  only  one  that  baa  come  down  to  us  in  anything  like  a  perfect  shape. 
His  defence  al  the  Areopagus,  however,  contruned  in  the  last  of  these 
three  dramas,  proved  unpalatable  to  the  new  and  more  democratic  geneF- 
ation  which  had  now  sprung  up  at  Athens ;  and  either  from  disappcuntmeot 
or  fear  a!  the  consequences  .^j^hytus  again  quitted  Athens  and  retired 
once  more  to  Sicily.  On  this  occasion  he  repaired  to  Gela,  where  he  died 
in  B.  C.  456,  in  the  wxty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  unanimously  related 
that  an  ei^le,  mistaking  tbe  poet's  bald  head  for  a  stone,  let  a  tortcnae  bU 
apcm  it  in  order  to  break  the  shell,  thus  lulfillmg  an  oracle  predicting  that 
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be  was  to  die  l^  a  blow  from  heaven.  Afler  his  dealli,  his  memory  was 
held  in  high  rerereace  at  Athens.  A  decree  was  passed  that  a  chorus 
should  be  provided  at  the  public  expense  for  any  one  nho  might  wish  to 
revive  his  tragedies ;  and  hence  it  happened  that  tbej  were  frequently 
reprodnced  upon  the  stage. 

The  impiovemeDta  introduced  into  tragedy  by  .£schj'lu9  concerned 
both  its  form  and  composition,  and  its  manner  of  representatioD.  In  the 
fbnner  his  prindpal  innovation  was  the  introduction  of  a  second  actor ; 
whence  arose  the  dialogue,  properly  so  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
choial  pATts,  which  now  became  suhmdiaiy.  His  improvements  in  the 
maaner  of  representing  tr^edy  Gonsisted  in  the  introductioa  of  painted 
scenes,  drawn  according  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  for  which  he  availed 
himself  of  the  pictorial  akill  of  Agatharchua.  lie  fiunished  the  actors 
with  more  appropriate  and  more  magniAoent  dresses,  invented  for  them 
more  various  and  expressive  masks,  and  raised  their  stature  to  the  heroia 
dze  by  providing  them  with  thictcsoled  cothurni  or  buskins.  He  paid 
great  attention  to  the  choral  dances,  and  invented  several  new  figures.* 
The  genius  of  2Gschylas  inclined  rather  to  the  awful  and  sablime  than 
to  the  tender  and  patheticf  He  excels  in  representing  the  superhuman, 
in  deleting  demigods  and  heroes,  and  in  tracing  the  irresistible  march  of 
&te.  TTiH  style  resembles  the  ideas  which  it  clothes.  It  is  bold,  sublime, 
aod  fiiU  of  gorgeous  imagery,  but  sometimes  borders  on  the  turgidt 

S  5-  Sophocles,  the  younger  rival  and  immediate  successor  of  .^Ischy- 
Ina  ID  the  tragic  art,  was  bora  at  Colonns,  a  village  about  a  mile  from 
Athens,  in  b.  c.  195.  We  know  Uttie  of  his  family,  except  that  bis 
ftther's  name  was  Sophilus ;  but  that  he  was  carefully  trained  in 
music  and  gymnastics  appears  from  the  &ct  that  in  his  sixteenth  year  he 
was  chosen  to  lead,  naked,  and  with  lyre  in  hand,  the  chorus  which 
danced  round  the  trophy,  and  sang  the  hymns  of  triumph,  on  the  oci!aaion 
of  the  victory  of  Salamia  (b.  c.  480).  We  have  already  adverted  to  his 
wresting  the  tragic  prize  from  .^schylus  in  468,  which  seems  to  have 
been  his  first  iqtpearance  as  a  dramatist.  This  event  was  rendered  very 
striking  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurred.  The  Archon 
Eponymns  had  not  yet  appointed  the  judges  of  the  approaching  contest, 

V  "  PfliKmB  pnUieqaa  rspertor  honostn 
JEKhvlnp,  et  inixUcls  inttnivit  palpite  tigiiii, 
Et  docuit  EDigDUmqua  loqal,  nltiqae  cntfaumo." 

Hon.,  Ar.  Fuel.  ITS. 
t  In  puin^H  —  U  inthi  detcription  of  tbc  sacrifiM  of  Ipfaigeneia  b  tha  Agnmemnon  — 
fschytus  sbon  thtt  most  exquisite  tflDdemesi  of  feeling,  aa  vol!  fta  beauty  of  luiga&ge. 
—  Ed. 

%  Mschjhu  !■  Mid  to  bive  ttrittsn  levcnty  tragedies ;  but  only  MTsn  are  exUtnt,  vhleb 
were  probsbly  nprmented  in  tit  following  order ;  the  Ptrtiaiu,  B.  c.  IT) ;  tbe  Seven  agrantt 
Tlttba,  B.  c.  4T1;  the  Sigif&a»U;  the  PromeOunaj  the  AgamaaaoR,   Oiotphora,  tad  St- 
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respecting  which  public  expectatioo  and  par^  feeling  ran  very  high,  when 
Cimon  and  hia  nine  colleagues  in  commaod  entered  the  theatre,  baviug 
just  returned  from  Scyros.  Afl«r  thej  had  made  the  customary  libations 
to  Dionysus,  the  archon  detained  them  at  the  altar  and  administered  to 
them  the  oath  appointed  for  the  judges  in  the  dramatic  CMitests.  Their 
dedsion,  as  we  have  stud,  was  in  faror  of  Sophodes.  Frmn  this  lime 
forwards  be  seems  to  have  retained  the  almost  un^puted  poesee^oa 
of  the  Athenian  stage,  until  a  yonng  but  tbnnidable  rival  arose  in  the  per> 
BCHi  of  Euripides.  In  110  we  find  Sophocles  elected  one  of  the  ten  Stra- 
tegi,  at  whom  Pericles  was  the  chief,  to  conduct  the  expedition  against 
Samoa ;  an  honor  which  he  is  said  to  have  owed  to  his  play  of  the  Aiiiiff- 
<mi,  which  was  brought  out  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  and  which  is  tbe 
earliest  <^  his  extant  dramas.  He  was  now  £fly-five  years  of  age,  yet  bis 
poetical  life  seemed  only  beginning.  From  this  time  to  his  death  was  tlie 
period  of  his  greatest  hterory  activity ;  but  of  his  personal  history  wq 
have  few  details.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  eldeni,  or  Proboidi,  a  sort  of 
committee  of  public  safety  appcnnted  by  the  Athenians  after  the  failure  oS 
tbe  Sicilian  expedition,  unless  indeed  the  Sqthodee  mentioned  on  that 
occasico  by  Thut^dides  be  some  other  person.  Hie  close  of  his  life  was 
troubled  with  family  dissensions.  lopbon,  his  taa  by  an  Athenian  wife, 
and  therefore  hia  legitimate  heir,  was  jealous  of  tite  auction  manifested  by 
his  father  for  his  grandstm  Sophocles,  the  o&pring  of  anoliier  son,  AxiSfaOy 
whom  he  had  had  by  a  Sicytmian  woman.  Fearing  lest  his  fether  shoold 
bestow  a  great  part  <^  his  prc^ierty  npoD  his  bvorite,  Ioph<»i  summoned  ' 
him  before  the  Fhratores,  or  tribesmen,  on  the  ground  that  his  mind  was 
affected.  The  old  man's  only  reply  was,  "  If  I  am  Sophocles,  I  tm  not 
beside  myself;  and  if  I  am  beside  myself,  I  am  not  Sophocles."  Then 
taking  up  his  (EdipuM  at  (Mmos,  which  he  had  lately  written,  but  had 
not  yet  brought  out,  he  read  &om  it  the  beautifnl  passage  beginning, 

Euiirvov,  («M,  TsirAt  x^ipofi* 
with  which  the  judges  were  so  struck  that  they  at  once  dismissed  the  case. 
He  died  shortly  afterwards,  in  b.  c.  406,  in  bis  ninetieth  year. 

"  The  tlngDlar  beanliea  of  this  Dhoriu  hmveinTMtMl  tbe  hill  ofOoteoaa  with  nuv  poMlo 

Interest.  To  one  irho  dkuIs  tha  poem  od  the  spot,  notwithsCapding  tbe  dumgn  time  has 
made, — expecinUf  tbe  diMppeHniiice  of  the  templee  end  tlie  ^vea  (except  the  olire-giOTes 
of  the  Academy,  at«  short  distance),  — most  of  the  piMDti  in  the  deseription  sje  still  TiTidly 
traceable-  ProffAsor  Thiersch,  the  Teterau  sctaolv,  vbo  to  hia  dasucaJ  acqairffocnts  adda 
a  profoDod  knoirledge  of  the  Greek  ai  now  spoken,  i«aited  his  elegant  tnnlatioo  of  ttiia 
chorus,  while  standing  on  the  hill  of  Colonoa  with  his  ton,  a  distinguistied  joaag  painter; 
wbu  afterwards  embodied  the  poet's  tbougfaClna  veryiplrlted  and  classical  compowtion.  It 
is  wiy  appropriately  placed  among  tbe  artisao  and  clauical  treaanrei  of  iiis  father's  b<nu« 
inUunlch.  Colonns  has  acquired  an  additional  aod  melancholy  InCerest,  aa  the  bariat^iUos 
of  Carl  Oltfricd  MfiUer,  who  died  a  few  years  ago  In  Athens,  In  oonseqiience  of  a  raa-slnika 
loceived  while  making  eicarations  at  Delphi.  A  nobler  sohcjar  has  not  adorned  the  IIU 
eratnra  of  Ihs  present  age,  and  a  more  fitting  sepnitnre  ooold  not  have  been  found  Die  tha 
editor  aS  the  Eoinenidea.  —  Ed. 
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Aa  a  poet  Sophoclea  b  nniTeraaliy  allowed  to  have  brou^t  the  drama 
to  the  greatest  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Hia  plays  stand  ia 
the  just  medium  between  the  sublime  but  unreguhited  flights  of  .^schylus, 
and  the  too  familiar  scenes  and  rhetorical  declamations  of  Euripides.  Uis 
plots  are  worked  up  with  more  skill  and  care  than  the  plots  of  either  ol 
his  great  rirals :  that  of  the  (Edipva  Tyranwus  in  particular  ia  remarkable 
ibr  its  skilful  development,  and  for  the  manner  in  vchich  the  inlerest  of  the 
piece  increases  through  each  succeeding  act.  Sophocles  added  the  last 
improvement  to  the  form  of  the  drama  by  the  introduction  of  a  third  actor; 
a  change  which  greatly  enlat^ged  the  scope  of  the  action.  The  improve- 
ment was  so  obvious,  that  it  was  adopted  by  .^^schylus  in  his  later  plays ; 
but  the  number  of  three  actors  seems  to  have  been  seldom  or  never 
exceeded.  Sophocles  also  made  considerable  alteratious  in  the  choral 
parts,  by  curtailing  the  length  of  the  songs,  and  by  giving  the  chorus  itself 
the  character  of  an  impartial  spectator  and  judge,  radier  than  that  of  a 
deeply  interested  par^,  which  it  ollen  assumes  in  the  plays  of  .^^schyJus.*  /-~J^^ 

§  6.  Euripides  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Salamis,  in  b.  c.  480,  his 
parents  having  been  among  those  who  fled  thither  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Attica  by  Xerxes.  In  early  life  he  practised  panting  with 
acxne  success,  but  he  devoted  himself  with  still  more  earnestness  to  phi- 
loeophy  and  Uleroture.  He  studied  rhetoric  under  Prodicus,  and  physics 
under  Anaxagoras,  and  also  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Socrates.  He 
is  said  to  have  written  a  tragedy  at  the  age  of  eighteen ;  but  the  first  play 
broaght  out  in  his  own  name  was  acted  in  b.  c.  455,  when  he  was  twenty- 
five  yeais  of  age.  It  was  not,  however,  till  441  that  he  gsjned  his  first 
prize,  and  from  this  time  he  omtinued  to  exhibit  plays  until  b.  c.  408,  the 
date  of  bis  Orestes.  Soon  afler  this  he  repured  to  the  court  of  Macedonia, 
at  the  invitation  of  £ing  Archelaiis,  where  he  died  two  years  afterwards 
at  the  age  of  sevens-four  (b,  o.  406).  Common  report  relates  that  he 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  king's  dogs,  which,  accordmg  to  some  accounts, 
were  set  upon  him  by  two  rival  poets  out  of  envy. 

Euripides  received  tragedy  perfect  from  the  hands  of  hia  predecessors, 
and  we  do  not  find  that  he  made  any  changes  in  its  outward  form.  But 
be  varied  from  them  considerably  in  the  poetical  mode  of  handling  it,  and 
his  innovations  in  this  respect  were  decidedly  for  the  worse.  He  con- 
verted the  prologue  into  a  vehicle  for  the  exposition  of  the  whole  plot,  in 
which  he  not  only  informs  the  spectator  of  what  has  happened  up  to  that 
moment,  but  frequently  also  of  what  the  result  or  catastrophe  will  be.  In 
his  hands,  too,  the  chorus  grew  feebler,  and  iU  odes  leas  connected  with  the 


*  Sophocles  is  Mid  to  h&va  inittan  IIT  tragedies,  bnt  of  Uibss  oaly  aeien  sre  extant, 
which  are  to  be  rsnlied,  probtblv,  ia  Che  folloniag  chraaDlogicBl  order:  the  At^gont,  B.  c. 
MO  ;  Elicira;  Trachitiiai  (Ediput  Tj/nBouu;  Ajax;  PUlocUUt,  D.  C.  409;  (Ed^  ol 
QitoKs,  bnmght  out  b^  [he  jouDgsr  Sophocles  B.  c.  101. 
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subject  of  the  drama,  so  that  they  might  frequenOj  belong  to  any  other 
piec«  just  as  well  aa  to  the  one  in  which  they  were  inserted.  Id  treating 
hia  characters  and  subjects  he  often  arbitrarily  departed  from  the  receive<l 
legends,  and  diminished  the  dignity  of  tragedy  by  depriving  it  of  ila  ideal 
character,  and  by  bringing  it  down  to  the  level  of  eveiy-day  hfe.  His 
dialogue  was  garruious  and  colloquial,  wanting  in  heroic  dignity,  and  fre- 
quently frigid  through  misplaced  philosophical  disquisitions.  Yet  in  spite 
of  all  these  faults  Euripides  has  many  beauties,  and  is  particularly  remark' 
able  for  pathos,  so  that  Aristotle  colls  him  "  the  most  tragic  of  poets." 
Eighteen  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  are  still  extant,  omitting  the  Sheau, 
the  genuineness  of  which  there  are  good  reasons  for  doubting.  One  of 
them,  the  Cgdopt,  is  particularly  interesting  as  the  only  extant  specimen 
of  the  Greek  satyric  drama.* 

§  7.  Comedy  was  revived  at  Athene  by  Chionidea  and  his  contempo- 
raries, about  B.  c.  488 ;  but  it  received  its  fiill  develo|xnent  from  Craiinae, 
who  lived  in  the  age  erf  Ferides.  Cratinus,  and  hia  younger  contempo- 
raries, Eupolis  and  Aristophanes,  were  the  three  great  poets  of  what  ii 
called  the  (M  Attic  Comedy.t  The  come^ea  of  Cratmns  and  Eapolit 
are  lost ;  but  of  Aristophanes,  who  was  the  greatest  of  the  three,  we  havB 
eleven  dramas  extant.  Aristophanes  was  born  abont  444  B.  c.  Of  hit 
private  life  we  know  positively  nothing.  He  exhibited  his  firet  comedy  in 
427,  and  from  that  time  till  near  his  death,  which  probably  happened 
about  380,  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Attic  stage.} 

The  old  Attic  comedy  was  a  powerful  vehicle  for  the  expression  n 
opinion;  and  most  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  and  those  of  hid  ccm- 
temporaries  likewise,  turned  either  npon  political  occurrences,  or  apoB 
some  subject  which  excited  the  interest  of  the  Athenian  pubUc.  Thai 
chief  object  was  to  excite  laughter  by  the  boldest  and  most  ludicrous  cari- 
cature ;  and  provided  that  end  was  atttuned,  the  poet  seems  to  have  cared 
but  little  about  the  justice  of  the  picture.  A  living  historian  has  veil 
remarked :  "  N'eTer  probably  will  the  full  and  unshackled  force  of  oomedj 
be  BO  exhibited  again.  Without  having  Aristophanes  actualty  bdbre  us, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  imagine  the  unmeasured  and  nnspam^ 
license  of  attack  assumed  by  the  old  comedy  npon  the  gods,  the  instilii- 
tions,  the  politicians,  philosophers,  poets,  private  dtizens,  specially  named, 

•  Tbe  following  is  a  liit  of  big  eitwit  plays:  tlie  Jkatit,  B.  c.  438;  Iftdea,  Ul;  B^ 
feiytut,  MS;  Recuba,  aboat  iU;  lleracSJa,  about  Ul;  Svffhat,  Mm,  ^mld  FirtM, 
Ai^romarhi ;  Troade;  «1G;  Elmtra ;  SeUna,  425;  Tphismeia  in  TatiHt;  Oftiltt,  MB; 
Phamita,  SaethiB,  and  Iphigtneia  in  JuZii  irere  brought  out  after  the  death  of  Eoripldca  bf 
h<9  son,  the  joanger  Euripides.  The  date  of  the  Cyclt^  is  quite  DDcSTtain. 
t  Eupolis  atqao  Cratinus  Aristophanesque  poeta, 
Alque  alii  quonim  oomcBdia  prisca  virorum  est.  —  HoK.  Sat.  1.  i. 

JTheeleren  eitant  dramas  Rrs:  the  Acharmani,  a.  C  IK;  Kni^iU,  42* ;  Oemdt,  41ti 
Wa^K,  iS2i  Peacr,  41B;  Birdt,  iU;  Lymtrata,  iU;  Themqphoriaaaa,  411;  PWu,  4M| 
froj«,105;  £    ~ 
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—and  even  the  wcanen,  whoee  liTe  was  entirelj  domestic,  —  of  Atheng. 
"With  this  universal  liberty  in  respect  of  subject  there  is  combined  a 
poigmuicj  of  derision  and  satire,  a  fecunditj  of  imagination  and  yarietj  of 
turns,  and  a  richness  of  poetical  expression  such  as  caanot  be  surpassed, 
aod  such  as  fully  explains  the  admiration  expressed  for  him  by  the  phi- 
losopher Plato,  who  in  other  respects  must  have  regarded  him  wilh  un- 
questionable disapprobation.  His  comedies  are  popular  in  the  largest 
Koee  of  the  word,  addressed  to  the  entire  body  of  male  citizens  on  a  day 
ooEisecrated  to  festivity,  and  providing  for  their  amusement  or  derision 
with  a  sort  of  drunken  abundance,  out  of  all  persons  or  things  standing  in 
any  way  prominent  before  the  public  eye."  •  In  illustration  of  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  we  may  refer  to  the  &iights  of  Aristophanes,  as  an 
example  of  the  boldness  of  bis  attacks  on  one  of  the  leading  political  char- 
acters of  the  day, — the  demagogue  Cleon ;  whilst  the  Cloudt,  in  which 
Socrates  t  is  held  up  to  ridicule,  and  the  Thetmephoriaaute  and  Frogt, 
ontaining  slashing  onslaughts  on  Euripides,  show  that  neither  the  greatest 
philosophers  nor  the  most  popular  poets  were  secure.  Even  Pericles 
himself  b  now  and  then  bespattered  with  ridicule,  and  the  aTersitHi  of  the 
poet  for  &e  Peloponnesian  war  is  shown  in  many  of  his  dramas.  From 
the  oatore  of  his  plays  it  would  be  absurd,  as  some  hare  done,  to  quote 
them  gravely  as  historical  authority ;  though,  with  due  allowance  for  comic 
exM^ration,  they  no  doubt  afford  a  valuable  coroment  on  the  politics, 
literature,  and  manners  of  the  time.  Nor  can  it  he  doubted  that,  under  all 
his  baotering,  Aristophanes  t^ien  strove  to  serve  the  views  of  the  old  aris- 
tocratical  party,  of  which  he  was  an  adherent.  The  more  serious  political 
remai^  were  commonly  introduced  into  that  part  of  the  choms  called  the 
parabatit,  when,  the  actors  having  left  the  stage,  the  choreutn  turned 
round,  and,  advancing  towards  the  spectators,  addressed  them  ta  the  uamft 
of  the  poet  Towards  the  end  of  the  career  of  Arbtoph^ies  the  unre- 
stricted license  and  libellous  personality  of  comedy  began  gradually  to 
disaji^ear.  The  choros  was  first  curtailed  and  then  entirely  suppressed, 
and  thus  made  way  for  what  is  called  the  JtGddU  Comedy,  which  had  no 
chorus  at  alL  The  Plulut  of  Aristophanes,  which  contiuns  no  political 
allusions,  exhibits  an  approach  to  this  phase. 

An  extract  from  the  KnighU  of  Aristophanes  wiU  give  some  idea  of  the 
unmeasured  invective  in  which  the  poet  indulged.  The  chorus  come  upon 
the  stage,  and  thus  commence  their  attack  upon  Cleon  i  — 

Cloae  SToand  hiin,  and  conronnd  him,  the  confoQiider  of  ns  sit, 
Pelt  him,  pommel  him,  and  maul  him;  nimmage,  raraack,  overhaul  Urn ; 
Overbear  him  and  outbitwl  him;  bear  him  down,  and  bring  him  under  j 
Bellov  like  BbQist  of  thnadsr,  Robber!  harpyl  sink  ofplunderl 
Bogne  and  vill^n !  rogue  and  cheat !  rogue  and  vUhdo,  t  repeat ! 


t  Socnt««|Ud  IhrmiibldmUw  So^ts,  vera  flu  ol^ectsofattwkb  tbeCknds.— En. 
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Oftscer  t2iwi  I  cm  repoat  it  ha  the  rogue  and  vClaln  ebeated. 
Close  anjonii  him,  left  and  right  t  spit  upon  him,  ipaiD  aodsEnito; 
Spit  upon  him  u  70a  see;  ■porn  aod  epil  at  him  like  ml. 
But  benfare,  or  he  '11  erade  ye,  for  he  kuoira  the  privMe  Inusk 
Where  Euciat«a  me  >eea  escaptng  vitb  hit  nuU-duit  rai  bii  btwlb 
Otm. 
Worthy  Teterans  of  the  jory,  yon  that,  either  right  ot  VTOug, 
With  my  threepenny  proviiion,  I  '^e  maintained  And  cherished  long^ 
Come  tomy  aid!  I 'm  here  Tuylaid,  —  auiuainated  and  bebayed. 

HIghOy  aerred !  ire  «erTe  you  rightly,  fbr  yoar  hungry  lore  of  pelf; 
For  your  gross  and  greedy  rapine,  gormandiiing  by  yourself; 
Too  that,  era  the  flga  are  gathered,  pilfra-  with  ■  privy  twitch 
Fat  deUnqaecCi  and  defhultera,  pulpy,  tascioas,  plemp,  and  rich; 
Pbicluug,  fingering,  and  pulling,  tomperioj;,  Miecting,  culling. 
With  B  nice  survey  discerning  which  are  green  and  which  an  turning 
Which  ue  ripe  for  accusation,  forfeiture,  and  canHscatlan. 

Him,  bnldes,  the  wealthy  man,  retired  np«i  as  any  rent, 
Hating  and  avoiding  party,  uobleMninded,  indolent, 

Fearftil  of  oiBdal  snares,  intrigues,  and  intricate  nffaiie ;  , 

Hun  yon  mark ;  you  fix  and  ho<^  him,  whilst  he  '■  gaping  DOawanit 
At  a  Bing,  at  once  you  bring  hitn  hither  fkom  the  Checsoneee, 
Dswii  yon  cast  him,  rout  and  baata  him,  aud  deTour  liim  at  your  aaa*. 
Otim. 

Teal  aseanit, iDsutt, abuse mel  thislsUienturalBud 
For  the  noble  testimony,  the  memorial  I  designed; 
Ueauing  to  propose  propoeala  for  a  monument  of  atone, 
On  On  which  your  lata  adiiaremeuta  abould  be  carved  and  neatly  doaMb 
OioriM. 

Out,  B«ray  with  him  1  theslave!  the  pompona,  empty,  hwulng  knBwI 
Doea  he  think  with  idle  apeeches  to  delude  and  cheat  u>  nU7 
As  he  doea  the  doting  eldera  that  attend  his  daily  call. 
Pelt  him  here,  aud  tiang  nlm  there ;  and  here  and  there  and  ererywhae. 

Save  me,  Ddgfabcn  1  Othenunutenl  0  my  aide,  my  back,  my  bieaatl 

What,  yon  't«  forced  to  Call  for  help  7  you  brutal,  overbearing  pest* 

•  Translated  by  Mr.  Frere. 

It  is  not  a  titUe  remarkable,  that  most  of  the  Bohemee  oi  poUticat  md  social  iHixm 
wlkich  have  been  discoseed  ftf  late  years  were  anticipated  by  Aristophanes,  and  Imnj^ 
by  him  upon  the  comic  stage.  In  the  Ecclesiaiusai  particularly,  the  doctrine  of  wanan't 
r^t  to  an  equal — or  ratliera  superior  —  share  of  political  power  and  honor  ii  homoRnnty 
burieeqaed.  The  women  of  Athens,  discontented  with  Iho  atate  of  public  afbln,  and 
Ittmolated  tiy  the  eloquence  of  a  lady  who  has  a  violent  desire  tn  address  the  people,  aia 
represented  aa  plotting  n  acbeme  of  iBVolution,  by  which  the  reins  of  govenuneut  shall  be 
placed  in  their  hands.  Accordingly,  after  having  duly  practised  apcaklng  in  a  pnlimioaiy 
meeUng,  they  manage  to  steal  their  husband's  garments,  aud,  taking  their  seats  very  aailf 
in  the  Pnyx,  hurry  a  decree  through  all  the  stages  of  legislation,  transferring  to  the  we- 
man  the  aoprame  power  i£  the  atate.  The  destructioD  of  private  property,  the  abofictoD 
ofmarriage,  the  eatabUBhmentoTa  complete  eystem  of  Sociriinn,  foUow  hi  r^id meoMlkr 
The  argmnents  (a  wUcb  theM  reforms  are  defended  are  precisely  anch  aa  modan  fAaoB* 
haTeempk^ediWittumthanog  given  them  the  aligfatet  additioinl  fotee.— Bd. 
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S  8.  Of  the  prose-writers  of  this  period,  Thucydides  is  by  far  the 
greatesL  Herodotus,  who  belongs  to  the  same  period,  and  who  was 
only  a  few  years  older  than  Thucydides,  has  been  noticed  in  a  previoua 
diApter. 

Thucydides  was  an  Athenian,  and  was  bora  in  the  year  471  b.  c.  His 
iiUber  was  named  Olonis,  and  his  mother  Hegcsipyle,  and  his  family  was 
connected  with  that  of  MiltiadeB  and  Cimon.  Thucydides  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  wealth ;  and  we  know  from  hia  own  account  that  he  poa- 
eessed  gold  mines  in  Thrace,  and  enjoyed  great  influence  in  that  country. 
We  also  leam  from  himself  tiiat  he  was  one  of  the  sufferers  from  the  great 
plague  at  Athens,  and  among  the  few  who  recovered.  He  commanded  an 
Athenian  Bquadron  of  seven  ships  at  Thasos,  in  421  b.  c,  at  the  time 
wben  Bra^daa  was  besieging-  Amphipolis ;  and  having  iailed  to  relieve 
(hat  city  ia  dme,  he  went  into  a,  voluntary  exile,  in  order  probably  to 
tvoid  the  punishment  of  death.  He  appears  to  have  spent  twenty  years 
ia  banishment,  principally  in  the  Felopotmesus,  or  in  places  under  the 
dominion  or  influence  of  Spart&  He  perhi^  returned  to  Athens  in  b.  c. 
403,  tlie  date  of  its  liberation  by  Thrasybulus.  According  to  the  unatu> 
moos  testimony  of  antiquitj  he  met  with  a  violent  end,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  he  was  asaasdnaied  at  Athens,  ainoe  it  cannot  be  doubted 
ihat  his  tomb  existed  there ;  but  some  authorities  place  the  scene  of  his 
death  in  Thrace.  From  the  be^nning  of  the  Feloponne^an  war  be  bad 
degi|ned  to  write  its  bistorj,  and  he  employed  himself  in  collecting  mat»- 
riab  for  that  purpose  during  its  continuance ;  but  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
work  was  not  actnally  composed  till  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and 
that  be  was  engagad  upon  it  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Some  critics  are 
even  of  opinion  that  the  eighth  and  concluding  boolc  is  not  from  his  inatd ; 
bat  there  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  this  assumption,  though  he  may  not 
have  revised  it  with  the  same  care  as  the  former  books. 

Such  are  all  the  authentic  particulars  that  can  be  stated  respecting  the 
grcaleet  of  the  Athenian  historians.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  short 
account  of  his  work.  The  first  book  is  introductory,  and  contains  a  rapid 
sketch  of  Grecian  history  from  the  remotest  times  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  accompanied  with  an  explanation  of  the  events  and  causes  which 
led  to  it,  and  a  digression  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Athenian  power. 
The  remainmg  seven  books  are  filled  with  the  dcttuls  of  the  war,  related 
nvcordiag  to  the  division  into  summers  and  winters,  into  which  all  cnm- 
psigDS  naturally  &11 ;  and  the  work  breaks  off  abiiiptly  in  the  middle  of 
the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war  (b.  C.  41 1).  It  is  probable  that  the  di- 
visioa  of  his  history  into  ixioks  was  (he  work  of  the  Alexandrine  critics,  and 
that  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Ihe  author  it  formed  a  continuous  norm- 
lire.  The  materiab  of  Tbucydides  were  collected  with  the  most  scrapu- 
looscare;  the  events  are  related  with  the  strictest  impartiality ;  and  the 
work  probably  offers  a  more  exact  account  of  a  long  and  eventful  period 
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than  any  other  contemporary  history,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  of  an 
equally  long  and  important  er&  The  style  of  Thucydides  ie  brief  and 
EenteDtious,  and  whether  in  moral  or  political  reaaoiung,  or  in  deacriptioa, 
gains  wonderful  force  from  its  condensation.  It  is  this  brevity  and  sim- 
plicity that  readers  his  account  of  the  plague  of  Athens  so  sinking  and 
tragic.  But  this  characteristic  is  sometimes  carried  to  a  faulty  extent,  so 
as  to  render  his  style  harsh,  and  his  meaning  obscure. 

§  9.  Xenophon  properly  belongs  to  the  next  period  of  Grecian  history; 
but  the  snbject  of  the  earlier  portion  of  his  History  is  bo  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  Thucydides,  that  it  will  be  more  conrenient  to 
speak  of  him  in  the  present  place.  Xenophon  was  the  eon  of  Gtyllus, 
an  Atheniui,  and  was  probably  bom  about  b.  c.  444.  Socmtes  is  said  to 
have  saved  his  life  in  tiie  battle  of  Dellum,  which  was  fought  in  b.  c.  424, 
and  as  we  know  that  he  lived  to  a  much  later  period,  he  could  hardly  hare 
been  more  than  twenty  at  the  time  of  this  battle.  Xenophon  was  a  pu[nl 
of  Socrates,  and  we  are  alao  told  that  he  received  instructions  &K»n  Prodi- 
ouB  of  Ceos,  and  from  Isociates.  His  accompanying  Cyrus  the  yoongn 
in  his  expedition  agiungt  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Perua,  formed  * 
striking  episode  in  his  life,  and  baa  been  recorded  by  himself  in  hia  ^noio- 
tit ;  but  ae  we  shall  have  occasion  to  relate  this  event  in  onr  next  book, 
we  need  not  touch  upon  it  here.  He  seems  to  have  been  stiU  in  Aua  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Socrates  in  399  b.  C,  and  was  probably  banished 
from  Athens  soon  aAer  that  period,  in  consequence  of  his  dose  ccnnection 
with  the  Ijacednmonian  authorities  in  Asia.  He  accompanied  Agesilan^ 
the  Spartan  kbg,  on  the  return  of  the  latter  from  Asia  to  Greece ;  aad 
he  fought  along  with  the  Lacedsmonians  against  bis  own  countrymen  at 
the  battle  of  Coronea  in  394  b.  c.  After  this  b^e  he  went  with  Ageaa- 
lauB  to  Sparta,  and  soon  aAerwards  settled  at  Scillas  in  Elis,  near  Olympia, 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  wife  and  children.  His  time  seems  to  have 
been  agreeably  spent  at  this  residence  in  huntdng,  and  other  rural  diveraons, 
as  well  as  in  literary  pursuits ;  and  be  is  said  to  have  composed  here  his 
Anabasis,  and  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  HeRenica.  Frmn  this  quiet 
retreat  he  was  at  length  expelled  by  the  Eleans,  but  at  what  date  is  un- 
certain ;  though  he  seems  at  all  events  to  have  spent  at  least  twenty  yean 
at  this  place.  His  sentence  of  banishment  from  Athens  was  repealed  on 
the  motion  of  Eubulua,  but  in  what  year  we  do  not  know.  Hia  two  sons, 
Gryllus  and  Diodonis,  are  stud  to  have  fought  with  the  Athenians  and 
Spartans  against  the  Thebans,  at  the  battle  of  Mantinen  in  362.  There 
-  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  Xenophon  ever  returned  to  Athens.  He 
seems  to  have  retired  to  Corinth  after  his  expulsion  frcan  Elis,  and 
it  is  probable  that  he  died  there.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  to  more  than 
ninety  years  of  agn,  and  he  mentions  an  event  which  oocurred  as  late  as 
857  B.  c. 

Probably  all  the  woiks  of  Xenophon  are  still  extant     The  Anab&tit 
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U  the  work  on  vhich  his  fune  as  an  hislorlan  chiefly  rests.  It  is  written 
in  a  simple  ajid  agreeable  style,  and  conveys  much  curious  and  striking 
■Dformation.  The  HelUmca  is  a  condnuadon  of  the  history  of  Thucydides, 
and  comprehends  \a  seven  books  a  space  of  about  forty-eight  years ;  namely, 
from  the  time  when  Thucydides  breaks  off,  b.  c.  41 1,  to  the  battle  of  Alan- 
tinea  in  3C2.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  very  dry  and  unuiteresting  style ; 
and  bis  evident  partiality  to  Sparta,  and  dislike  of  Athens,  have  frequently 
wsqied  his  judgment,  and  must  cause  his  statements  to  be  received  with 
some  saspidon.  The  Gyropmdia,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  popular 
of  Xenophon's  works,  professes  to  be  a  hbtory  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of 
the  Persian  monarchy,  but  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  political  romance,  and 
possesses  no  authority  whatever  as  an  historical  work.  The  design  of  the 
author  aeems  to  have  been  to  draw  a  picture  of  a  perfect  state ;  and  though 
(he  scene  is  laid  in  Persia,  the  materials,  of  the  work  are  derived  firom  his 
own  philoeophical  DodtHis  and  the  usages  of  Sparta,  engraftel  on  the  popu- 
Iai4y  current  stories  respecting  Cyrus.  Xenophon  displays  in  this  wodc 
his  dislike  of  democratic  institutions  like  Uiose  of  Athens,  and  his  prefer- 
ence for  an  aristocracy,  or  even  a  monarchy.  Xenophon  was  alao  the  au- 
(bor  of  eereral  minor  works ;  but  the  only  other  treatise  which  we  need 
mention  is  the  MemarabiUa  of  Socmtea,  in  four  books,  intended  as  a  de- 
fence of  his  master  against  the  charges  which  occasioned  his  death,  and 
which  undoubtedly  contains  a  genube  picture  of  Socrates  and  his  phitoso- 
'fhj.  The  genius  of  Xenophon  was  not  of  the  highest  order ;  it  was  prac- 
ticil  rather  than  speculative ;  but  he  is  distinguished  for  his  good  sense, 
his  moderate  views,  his  humane  temper,  and  his  earnest  piety. 

i  10.  In  closing  this  brief  survey  d*  Athenian  literature,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  Athenian  educadon,  and  upon  the  greatest 
teacher  of  his  age, — the  philosopher  Socrates. 

A  certain  amount  of  elementary  education  seems  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  free  citizens  of  all  the  Grecian  states  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  gpeskiag.  Instruction  was  usually  imparted  in  schools.  The  Fndar 
|ogne,  or  private  Intor,  was  not  a  teacher ;  he  was  seldom  a  man  of  much 
knowledge,  —  ofleu  indeed  a  slave,  —  and  his  office  was  merely  to  watch 
over  his  pupils  in  their  idle  hours,  and  on  their  way  to  the  schools.  When 
a  yoath  could  read  with  fluency,  he  was  set  to  learn  by  heart  passages 
selected  from  the  best  poets,  in  which  moral  precepts  and  examples  of  vip- 
tmus  conduct  were  inculcated  and  exhibited.  The  works  of  .£sop  and 
Thecals  were  much  used  for  tliis  purpose.  He  was  then  taught  those 
accompUshinents  which  the  Greeks  included  under  the  comprehensive  bead 
of  "music,"  and  which  comprised  not  only  the  art  of  playing  oa  the  lyre, 
and  of  singing  and  dancing,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  bear  a  part  in  a  choroS; 
bat  also  to  recite  poetical  compositions  with  grace  and  propriety  of  accent 
>nd  pronuDciation.  At  the  same  time  his  phyrical  powera  were  developed 
and  strengthened  by  a  course  of  gymnaadc  exercises.    At  the  age  of 
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eighteen  or  Iwenly  the  sons  of  the  more  wealthy  eiUzens  attended  the 
classes  of  the  rhetors  and  eophista  who  gave  their  lectures  in  the  Lyceum, 
Acftdemj,  or  other  similar  institutions  ;  a  course  somewhat  aoakigDas  to 
entering  a  university  in  our  own  times.  Here  the  young  man  studied  rhet- 
oric and  philosophy  ;  under  which  heads  were  included  mathemalice,  as- 
tronomy,  dialectics,  oratory,  criticism,  and  morals. 

S  I L.  It  will  be  perceived  from  the  above  sketch  that  the  rhetor  and 
sophist  —  whose  provinces  were  often  combined,  and  are  generally  difScult 
to  dbtinguish  with  accuracy  —  played  the  most  important  part  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  future  man.  They  gave  the  last  bins  lo  his  mind,  and  sent 
him  forth  into  the  world  with  lutbits  of  thought  which  in  after  life  he  would 
perhaps  have  neither  the  leianre  nor  the  inclination  to  alter,  or  even  to 
examine.  Most  of  the  young  men  who  attended  their  lectures  had  little 
more  in  view  than  to  become  qualified  for  taking  a/irocdW  part  in  active 
life.  The  democratical  institutions  which  had  begun  to  prevail  in  Athens^ 
Sicily,  and  other  parts  of  Greece  during  the  fifth  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  which  often  cA)1iged  a  public  man  to  confute  an  adversary, 
to  defend  himaelf  Jirom  an  attack,  or  to  persuade  a  public  assembly,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  riietoric  and  dia- 
lectics. It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  schools  of  the  rhetors  and  sophist* 
were  fi^quented  by  the  great  mass  of  their  hearers,  without,  perLaps, 
much  care  for  their  speculative  principles,  except  bo  far  as  they  might  serve 
as  exercises  to  sharpen  dialectic  skill.  Among  the  most  eminent  of  these 
teachers  in  the  time  of  Socrates  were  Protagoras  of  Abdera,  Goipas  of 
Leontini,  Polus  of  Agrigentum,  Hippias  of  Elis,  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  and 
othere.  As  rhetorical  instructors  they  may  be  ctanpared  with  Isocrates 
or  Quintiiian ;  but,  generally  speaking,  there  was  more  or  less  of  philo- 
sophical speculation  mixed  up  with  their  teaching. 

The  name  of  "  Sophist "  borne  by  these  men  had  not  originally  that  in- 
vidious meaning  which  it  came  to  possess  in  later  times.  In  its  early  use 
it  meant  only  a  wise  or  a  cl&ver  man.  Thus  it  was  applied  to  the  seveu 
eages,  and  to  the  poets,  such  as  Homer  and  Hesiod ;  men  as  (or  removed 
as  possible  from  the  notion  implied  in  the  modem  term  lophisU  The  word 
seems  lo  have  retained  its  honorable  meaning  down  lo  the  time  of  Socrates ; 
but  Plato  and  Xenophon  began  to  use  it  in  a  depreciatory  sense,  and  as  a 
term  of  reproach.  Whenever  they  wished  to  speak  of  a  truly  wise  iian, 
they  preferred  the  word  "  philosopher."  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that 
the  name  of  "  Sophist "  began  to  fall  into  contempt  through  the  teaching 
of  Socrates,  more  especially  as  we  find  that  Socrates  himself  shrank  firom 
the  name. 

g  12.  But  the  relation  of  Socrates  to  the  Sophists  will  be  best  shown  hj 
a  brief  account  of  his  life. 

Socrates  was  bom  in  the  year  468  b.  c,  in  the  done  of  Alop&d,  in  th« 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Athens.      His  fother,  Sophrgniacns,  was  ■ 
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cculplor,  and  SocrtUea  was  brought  up  lo,  and  fbr  some  time  practised,  the 
Kune  profession.  A  group  of  the  Charites  or  Graces,  from  bis  chisel,  was 
pieeerred  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  was  extant  ia  the  time  of  Fau- 
ttuiias.  His  mother,  Fhsenaret^,  was  a  midwife.  Thus  his  station  in  life 
was  humble,  but  his  family  was  of  genuine  Attic  descent.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Xanthippe,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons ;  but  her  bad  temper  has 
rendered  her  name  proverbial  for  a  conjugal  eoold.  Ilia  physical  coustttu- 
lion  was  healthy,  robust,  and  wonderfully  enduring.  Indiiferent  alike  to 
heat  and  cold,  the  same  scanty  and  homely  clothing  sufiiced  him  both  in 
summer  and  winter;  and  even  in  the  campaign  of  Potidiea,  amidst  the 
snows  of  a  Thrawan  winter,  he  went  barefooted.  He  was  moderate  and 
(higal  in  his  diet,  yet  on  occasions  ot  festival  could  drink  more  wine  than 
anj  other  man  without  being  intoxicated.  It  was  a  principle  with  him  to 
contract  his  wants  as  much  as  possible ;  for  he  had  a  maxim,  that  to  want 
Doilung  belonged  only  to  the  gods,  and  to  want  as  little  as  possible  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  divine  nature.  But  though  thus  gifted  witli 
etrength  of  body  and  of  mind,  he  was  far  from  being  endowed  with  per- 
sonal beauty.  His  thick  lips,  flat  nose,  and  prominent  eyes  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  a  Silenus,  or  satyr.  We  know  bat  tew  particulars  of  his 
life.  He  served  witii  credit  as  an  hoplite  at  Potid^Ba  (b.  c.  482),  Delium 
(b.c.  424),  and  Araphipolis  (r.c.  422) ;  but  U  was  not  till  late  in  life,  in 
the  year  406  a.  c,  that  he  filled  any  political  ofllce.  He  was  one  of  the 
Prylanes  when,  afler  the  battle  of  Arginns^,  Callixenus  submitted  his 
preposition  respecdng  the  six  generals  to  the  pubhe  assembly,  and  his 
rd'uEal  on  that  occauon  to  put  an  unconstitutional  question  to  the  vote  has 
been  already  recorded.*  He  had  a  strong  persuasioo  that  he  was  in- 
tmslcd  with  n  divine  mission,  and  he  believed  himself  to  be  attended  by  a 
demon  or  genius,  whose  admonitions  he  frequently  heard,  not,  however, 
in  (he  way  of  exdtement  but  of  restraint.  He  never  wrote  anything,  but 
be  made  oral  instruction  the  great  business  of  his  life.  Early  in  the 
moniitig  he  frequented  the  public  walks,  the  gymnasia,  and  the  schools ; 
whence  he  adjourned  to  the  market-place  at  its  most  crowded  hours,  and 
thus  spent  the  whole  day  in  conversing  with  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
—  with  alt  in  short  who  felt  any  desire  fbr  his  instructions.  There 
was,  however,  a  certain  set  of  persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  fol- 
lowing htm  to  hear  his  conversation,  and  these  became  known  as  bis 
disciples. 

From  this  public  manner  of  life,  he  became  one  of  the  best-known 
clumicters  in  Athens,  and  this  circumstance  was  probably  the  reason  why 
be  was  elected  for  attack,  as  the  representative  of  the  Sophists  in  general, 
^  Aristophanes  and  the  comic  poets.  But  the  picture  of  Aristophanes 
tixme  that  he  either  did  not  know,  or  was  not  solicitous  about,  the  real 
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objects  and  pursuits  of  Socrates:  bis  only  object  Eeemg  to  have  been  to 
Tiuse  a  laugh.  The  dramatist  represents  Socrates  as  occupied  with 
ptiysical  researches.  But  though  in  early  life  Socrates  liad  paid  some 
attention  to  natural  philosophy,  he  soon  abandoned  the  study  in  disgust, 
from  reading  a  treatise  of  Anaxagoras,  in  which  he  found  that  the  phiks»- 
pher's  hypotheses  were  not  sustained  by  any  basis  of  reasoning.  This  led 
Socrates  to  turn  bis  attention  to  dialectics.  In  this  pursuit  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  derived  great  assistance  from  the  Elealic  school  of 
philosophers,  especially  Farmenides  and  Zeno,  who  visited  Athens  whea 
Socrates  was  a  young  man.  He  seems  to  have  borrowed  frcxn  the 
fUeatics  his  negative  method ;  namely,  that  of  disproving  and  npsetthig 
what  is  advanced  by  a  disputant,  as  a  means  of  unmasking  not  only  false- 
hood, but  also  a&sertitHi  without  authority,  yet  without  attemptiDg  to 
establish  anything  iu  its  place. 

3  13.  We  are  now  m  a  condition  to  see  in  what  points  Socrates  differed 
from  the  ordinary  teachers  or  Sophists  of  the  time.  They  were&eM: 
1.  He  taught  withoot  fee  or  reward,  and  communicated  his  instnictkns 
freely  to  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor  alike.  2.  He  did  not  talk  for  mei« 
vain  show  and  ostentation,  hut  for  the  sake  of  gaining  clear  and  diatiitel 
ideas,  and  thus  advancing  both  himself  and  others  in  real  knowledge.  It 
was  with  this  view  that  he  had  abandoned  physics,  which,  in  the  nunuier 
in  which  they  were  then  taught,  were  founded  merely  on  gDessea  and 
conjectures,  and  had  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  his  fellow-men,  wtucli 
<^iened  a  surer  field  of  observation.  And  in  ofder  to  arrive  at  clear  ideas 
on  moral  subjects,  he  was  the  first  to  employ  definition  and  inference,  and 
thus  confine  the  discourse  to  the  eliciting  of  truth,  instead  of  making  it  the 
vehicle  for  empty  display.  A  contrat;  practice  on  these  two  points  is 
what  c(»i8tituted  the  difference  between  Socrates  and  the  Sophists. 

The  teaching  of  Socrates  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
From  his  school  sprang  Plato,  the  founder  of  the  Academic  philosophy ; 
Encleides,  the  fomider  of  the  Megaric  school ;  Aristippus,  the  founder  of 
the  Ojrenaic  school ;  and  many  other  philosophers  of  eminence. 

S  1 4.  That  a  refonner  and  destroyer,  like  Socrates,  of  ancient  prejudices 
and  fallacies  which  passed  current  under  the  name  of  wisdom  should  have 
raised  up  a  host  of  enemies,  is  only  what  mi^t  be  expected;  but  in  his 
case  this  feeling  was  increased  hy  the  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  his 
mission.  The  oracle  of  Delphi,  in  response  to  a  questiou  put  by  his  friend 
Chterephon,  had  affirmed  that  no  man  was  wiser  than  Socrates.  No  rma 
ires  more  perplexed  at  this  declaration  than  Socrates  himself,  since  he 
was  conscious  to  himself  of  possessing  no  wisdom  at  all.  However,  he 
determined  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  priestess,  for  though  he  bod  little 
wisdom,  others  might  have  still  less.  He  therefore  selected  an  eminent 
politician  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom,  and  soon  elidted,  bj 
bis  scrutinizing  method  of  cross-examination,  that  this  statesman's  reputed 
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wiadom  was  no  wisdom  at  alL  But  of  this  he  could  not  ooBTince  the  sub- 
ject of  his  examination ;  whence  Socrates  concluded  that  he  was  wiser 
thu  tins  politidan,  inasnmch  as  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance, 
and  therefore  exempt  from  the  error  of  believing  himself  wise  when  in 
leslitj  he  was  not  so.  The  same  experiment  was  tried,  with  the  same 
resolt,  on  various  classes  of  men ;  on  poets,  mechanics,  and  especially  on 
tbeihetors  and  sophists,  the  chief  of  all  the  pretenders  to  wisdom. 

i  15.  The  first  indication  of  the  unpopularity  which  Socrates  had 
iDcniTed  is  the  attack  made  npon  him  by  Aristophanes  in  the  "  Clouds," 
in  the  year  423  b.  C.  That  attack,  however,  seems  to  have  evaporated 
vilh  the  langh,  and  for  many  yean  Socrates  continued  his  teaching  with- 
ODl  molestation,  it  was  not  till  b.  c.  399  that  the  indictment  was  pre- 
ferred agvnst  him  which  cost  Mm  his  life.  In  that  year,  Meletus,  s 
kather^eller,  seconded  by  Anytus,  a  poet,  and  Lycon,  a  rhetor,  accused 
tum  of  impiety  in  not  worshipping  the  gods  of  the  city,  and  in  introducing 
Dew  deities,  and  also  of  being  a  corrupter  of  youth.  With  respect  to  the 
Utter  charge,  his  former  intjmacy  with  Alcibiades  and  Critias  may  hare 
weighed  agunst  him.  Socrates  made  no  preparations  for  his  defence,  and 
leems,  indeed,  not  to  have  desired  an  acquittal  But  although  he  ad- 
dressed the  dicasts  in  a  bold,  nncompromising  tone,  he  was  condemned  tmly 
by  a  small  majority  of  five  or  six,  in  a  court  composed  of  between  five  and 
six  hundred  dicasts.  After  the  verdict  was  pronounced,  he  was  entitled, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Athenian  courts,  to  make  some  counter- 
proposition  in  place  of  t|ie  penalty  of  death,  which  the  accusers  had 
demanded,  and  if  be  had  done  ib  with  any  show  of  submission  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  sentence  would  have  been  mitigated.  But  his  tone  afier  the 
verdict  was  higher  than  belbre.  All  that  he  could  be  brought  to  propose 
sgsinst  himself  by  way  of  punishment  was  a  fine  of  thirty  mina,  which 
Flalo  and  other  friends  engaged  to  pay  for  bim.  Instead  of  a  fine,  he 
ssserted  that  he  ought  to  be  maintained  in  the  Frytaneum  at  the  public 
eipense,  as  a  public  benefactor.  This  tone  seems  to  have  enraged  the 
dicists,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death. 

It  happened  that  the  vessel  which  proceeded  to  Delos  on  the  annual 
deputation  to  the  festival  had  sailed  the  day  before  his  condemnation ;  and 
during  its  absence  it  was  unlawful  to  put  any  one  to  death.  Socrates  was 
thus  kept  in  prison  during  thirty  days,  till  the  return  of  the  vessel.  He 
epent  the  Intervtd  in  philosophical  conversations  with  his  friends.  Crito, 
one  of  these,  arranged  a  scheme  for  his  escape  by  bribing  the  gaoler ;  but 
Socrates,  as  might  be  expected  fnnn  the  tone  of  his  defence,  resolutely 
Kfiued  to  save  his  life  by  a  breach  of  the  law.  His  last  discourse,  on  the 
day  of  Us  death,  tnmed  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  has  been 
Roorded,  and  probably  embellished,  in  the  Pkado  of  Plato.  With  a  firm 
•nd  dieerful  countenance  he  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock  amidst  his  sorrow- 
ing and  weeping  friends.     Hb  last  words  were  addressed  to  Crito ;  — 
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"  Crito,  we  owe  a  cock  to  .^sculiipins ;  •  discharge  the  debt,  and  bj  do 
means  omit  it." 

Thus  perished  the  greatest  aod  most  original  of  the  Gredan  philoso- 
phers, whose  uninspired  wisdom  made  the  nearest  approach  to  the  divine 
morality  of  the  GospeLf 

•  In  ftUmion  to  tha  saerilica  nsnttlly  offend  by  sick  p«iBOnB  to  that  deity  on  thtir 
recovery. 

t  II  is  Tory  nniHrkHble  lliat  Socrates,  Itvsmay  rely  npOD  the  acconnt  Plato  gives  of  th* 
cOTiTcr^Iioiis  held  in  the  prison,  daring  the  last  two  days  of  hie  life,  Incntcates  tiie  doclriM 
cl Ihe /oripceiifii  n/'in/uriu,  as  one  nhich  would  not  be  unoted  toatttiat  time,  bntiAiA 
«M  nevertheless  to  him  •  trnlh.  —  Ed. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVr. 

THE  EXPEDmOW    OF    THE    GREEKS    UNDER    CTRDS,  AND  EETEEAT  0» 
THE   TEN  THOUSAND. 

1 1.  Cinies  of  tba  Expedition.  $  3.  Cyras  eogifrea  an  Armj  of  Grwk  Mercensrin. 
Tb^  Character.  $  S.  Uirch  to  Tarsui.  }  4.  Discontent  of  tlie  Gr«elu.  Much  to 
Ufraindma.  f  G.  Pasuge  of  the  Enphrates,  aad  March  through  the  Desert.  J  S.  Battle 
rfCanaia,  aod  Death  of  CyruB.  f  T.  Dismay  of  Uie  GreFJo.  PnrpHratioTis  Tor  RetnaC. 
t  S.  Betreat  of  the  Army  to  the  Greater  Zab.  Seiznre  oTtJie  Geaerals.  ft).  Election  of 
Xenophim  nnd  others  oa  Oenerela.  ^  10.  Murch  from  the  Zob  to  the  Confines  of  tha 
CinlQchi.  March  across  the  Monntalns  of  tlie  Canluchi.  $  11.  Progrei^  throngb 
Aimeoia.  }  12.  March  throngh  the  Coantry  at  the  Taochi,  Chalj^be*.  ScythinI, 
l(KrmWB,aiid  Colchi  toTrapezas  on  the  Eaiine.  f  13.  March  along  the  Coast  oT  the 
Eniine  to  Chrysopolii.  PassiLge  to  ByzButium.  }  14.  Proceedings  at  Byzantinm. 
i  IS.  The  Greeks  enter  the  Service  of  Sentbes.  f  IB.  Are  engaged  by  Uie  Laced»- 
nnoius.    Last  ExploilaoftliB  Ancy,  and  Retirement  of  Xenophon. 

i  1.  The  interreation  of  Cynis  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  related  in  the 
^  book,  led  to  a  remarkable  episode  in  Grecian  history,  whicb 
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8l<rongly  illustratea  the  contrast  between  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics.  Ttiii 
was  the  celebrated  eipedition  of  Cyrus  against  his  brother  Artaxenea,  in 
which  the  superioritj  of  Grecian  to  Asiatic  soldiers  was  bo  etrtkingly 
shown.  It  was  the  first  symplom  of  the  repulsion  of  the  tide  of  conquest, 
which  had  in  fonner  times  flowed  from  east  to  west,  and  the  harbinger  of 
those  future  victorious  expeditions  into  Asia  which  were  to  be  conducted 
hy  Agesilaus  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

It  has  been  alreadj  mentioned,  in  the  account  of  the  death  of  Aid- 
blades,  that  Cyrus  was  forming  designs  against  the  throne  of  his  brother 
Artaxerxes.  The  death  of  their  father,  Darius  Nothus,  to(A  place  about 
the  beginning  of  the  year  b.  c.  404,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  £ff»- 
potami.  Cyrus,  who  was  present  at  his  father's  death,  was  charged  by  Tib- 
saphemcs  with  plotting  against  the  new  monarch.  The  accusation  was 
beUeved  by  Artaxerxes,  who  seized  his  brother,  and  wonid  have  put  him 
to  deathi  but  for  the  intercession  of  their  mother,  Parysatis,  who  persuaded 
bini  not  only  to  spare  Cyrus,  but  to  coi^im  him  in  his  fonner-govefimienL 
Cyrus  returned  to  Sardis,  burning  with  revenge,  and  t\il]y  resolved  to 
make  an  effort  to  dethrone  his  brother. 

§  2.  From  bis  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  Cyras  had  become  aware  of 
their  superiority  to  the  Asiatics,  and  of  th^  usefulness  in  such  an  enter- 
prise as  he  now  contemplated.  The  peace  which  followed  the  ciq)tiir«  of 
Athens  seemed  tavorable  to  his  projects.  Many  Greeks,  bred  up  in  tin 
practice  of  war  during  the  long  struggle  between  that  dty  and  Sparta, 
were  now  deprived  of  their  employment,  whilst  many  more  had  been 
dnven  into  exile  by  the  establishment  of  the  Spartan  oligBrcbies  in  the 
various  conquered  cities.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  private  war  with  the 
satrap  Tissaphemes,  Cyrus  enlisted  large  numbers  of  them  in  his  service. 
The  Greek  in  whom  he  placed  most  confidence,  and  who  collected  for 
him  the  largest  number  of  mercenaries,  was  Clearchns,  a  Lacednmoniao, 
and  formerly  harmost  of  Byzantiira),  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  by 
the  Spartan  authorities  for  disobedience  to  their  orders. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  b.  c.  401,  that  the 
enterprise  of  Cyrus  was  ripe  for  execution.  The  Greek  levies  were  then 
withdrawn  from  the  various  towns  in  which  they  were  distributed,  and 
concentrated  in  Sardis,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand  seven  hundred 
hoplites,  and  live  hundred  light-armed  troops ;  and  in  March  or  April  of 
this  year  Cyrus  marched  from  Sardis  with  them,  and  with  an  army  rf 
cme  hundred  thousand  Asiatics.  The  object  of  the  expeditiMi  was  pro- 
claimed to  be  an  attack  upon  the  mountain-freebooters  of  Fisidia;  its 
real  destination  was  a  secret  to  every  one  except  Cyrus  himself  and 
Clearchus. 

The  Greeks  who  took  part  in  this  expedition  were  not  mere  adven- 
turers and  outcasts ;  many  of  them  had  some  poetiion  in  their  own  cities, 
and  several  were  even  opulent.     Yet  the  hope  of  gain,  founded  on  tlis 
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tiebefl  of  Persia,  and  on  the  known  liberality  of  Cjraa,  was  the  motiva 
which  aUared  them.  Among  them  was  Xenophon,  an  Athenian  knight, 
to  whom  we  owe  a  narrative  of  the  expedition.  He  went  as  a  volunteer, 
at  the  invitation  of  bia  friend  Proxenoa,  a  Bteotian,  and  one  of  the 
generals  of  Cyrus. 
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S  3.  The  march  of  Cyrus  irns  directed  through  Ljdia  imd  Fhrygia. 
Ailer  passing  Colossie  he  arrived  at  Celienffi,  where  he  halted  thirty  dajs 
to  await  the  arrival  of  Clearchua  with  the  reservea  and  reinforcementB. 
The  grand  total  of  the  Greeks,  when  reriewed  here  by  Cyrus,  amounted 
to  eleven  thousand  hophtes  and  two  thousand  peltasts.  The  line  of  march, 
which  had  been  hitherto  slraigfat  upon  Fisidia,  was  now  directed  north- 
wards. Cyrus  passed  in  Buccession  the  Phrygian  towns  of  Peltie,  Cera- 
mon  Agora,  the  Plain  of  Cayster,  Thymbrium,  and  Tyrixum.  At  the 
last  of  these  places  he  wos  met  by  Epyaxn,  wife  of  Sjennesis,  the  heredi- 
tary prince  of  Cilicia.  Epyaxa  suppUed  him  with  money  enough  to  fur- 
ish  four  months'  pay  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  previously  been  mnrmuring 
at  the  irregularity  with  which  they  received  their  stipend.  A  review  was 
then  held,  in  which  Uie  Greeks,  in  their  best  array,  and  with  newly-fur- 
bished shields  and  armor,  went  through  their  cvoluUons,  and  executed  * 
mock  charge  with  such  effect  that  Epyaxa  jumped  out  of  her  palanquin 
and  fled  in  afiright,  followed  by  a  great  port  of  the  Asiatics.  Cyrus  was 
delisted  at  seeing  the  terror  which  the  Greeks  inspired. 

From  Tyrisum  Cyrus  marched  to  Iconium  (now  Konieb),  the  last  atj 
iu  Phrygia,  and  from  thence  through  Lycaonia  to  Dana,  south  of  which 
lay  the  pass  across  Mount  Taurus  into  Cilicia.  This  pass,  called  the  Gales 
of  Taurus,  or  the  Cilician  Gates,  was  occupied  by  Syennesis.  But  the  re- 
sistance of  that  prince,  who  was  a  vassal  of  the  Persian  crown,  was  in 
fact  a  mere  feioL  He  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  supplied  Cyrus  with 
money  through  his  wife ;  and  he  now  abandoned  his  impregnable  poailJoD, 
and  retired  first  to  Tarsus,  and  thence  to  an  inaccessible  fortress  m  the 
mountains.  But  when  Cyrus  arrived  at  Tarsus,  Syennesis,  at  the  first  in- 
Titation  of  his  wife,  reptured  thither,  and  furnished  the  young  prince  ■with 
a  supply  of  money  and  a  contingent  of  troops  for  his  expedition. 

g  4.  Pisidia  had  now  been  passed,  and  the  Greeks  plainly  saw  that  they 
had  been  deceived,  and  that  the  expedition  was  designed  against  the  Per- 
sian king.  Seized  with  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  so  long  a  march,  thej 
declared  their  resolution  to  proceed  no  farther.  But  they  had  already  ad- 
vanced BO  far  that  to  retreat  seemed  as  difficult  and  dangerous  as  to  ad- 
vance ;  and,  aJler  considerable  hesitation  and  delay,  they  sent  a  deputaiioD 
to  Cyrus  to  osk  him  what  his  real  intentions  were.  Cyrus  replied  that 
his  design  was  to  march  against  bis  enemy,  Abrocomas,  satrap  of  Syria, 
who  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Greeks,  though 
they  Btill  suspected  a  delusion,  contented  themselves  with  this  answer  in 
the  fiice  of  their  present  difficulties,  especially  as  Cyras  promised  to  nu^e 
their  pay  from  one  daric  to  one  daric  and  a  half  a  month.  The  whole 
army  then  marched  forwards  to  Issua,  the  last  town  in  Cilicia,  seated  mi 
the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  Here  they  met  the  fleet,  which  brought  them 
a  reinforcement  of  eleven  hundred  Greek  soldiers,  thus  raising  the  Gre- 
(ian  force  to  about  fourteen  thousand  men. 
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AbrocomiLs,  who  commanded  for  the  Great  King  in  Syria  and  Fhtemda, 
■knned  at  the  rapid  progress  of  Cyrus,  fled  before  him  with  all  his  oirmy 
reported  as  three  hundred  thousand  strong;  uhandoning  the  impregnable 
pass  situated  one  day's  march  from  Isaua,  and  known  as  the  Gates  of  Cili- 
oa  and  Syria.  This  pass  was  a  narrow  road,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length, 
l^g  between  the  sea  and  Mount  Amanus,  and  inelosed  at  either  end  by 
gales.  Marching  in  safety  through  this  pass,  the  army  next  reached  My- 
riandnis,  a  sea-port  of  Phoenicia,  where  the  Grecian  generals  Xenias 
nnd  Pasion  deserted,  and  hired  a  merchant-TCsscl  to  convey  them  home. 
Cynu  might  easily  have  captured  them  with  his  triremes,  but  declined 
to  do  so; — conduct  which  won  for  him  the  confidence  and  love  of  the 
army. 

i  5.  CyruB  now  struck  off  into  the  interior,  over  Mount  Amanus. 
Twelve  days'  march  brought  him  to  Thapsacua  on  the  Euphrates,  whero 
fbr  the  first  lime  he  formally  notified  to  the  army  that  he  was  marching  to 
Babylon  against  his  brother  Artaxerses.  At  this  intelligence  loud  mur- 
mnrs  again  broke  forth  from  the  Grecian  ranks,  and  accusations  against 
tlie  generals  of  having  deceived  them.  The  discontent,  however,  was  by 
no  means  so  violent  as  that  which  liad  been  manifested  at  Tarsus.  The 
real  object  of  the  march  had  evidently  been  suspected  beforehand  by  the 
soldiers,  and  the  promise  of  a  large  donative  soon  induced  them  to  proceed. 
The  water  h£4)pened  to  be  very  low,  scarcely  reaching  to  the  breast ;  and 
AbrocMuas  noade  no  attempt  to  dispute  the  passage.  The  army  now  en- 
tered upon  the  desert,  where  the  Greeks  were  struck  with  the  novel  sights 
which  met  their  new,  and  at  once  amused  and  exhausted  themselves  in 
the  diase  of  the  wild  ass  and  the  antelope,  or  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  the 
eoidding  ostrich.  After  several  days  of  toilsome  march,  the  anny  at  length 
reached  Fyhe,  the  entrance  into  the  cultivated  phuns  of  Babylonia,  where 
they  halted  a  few  days  to  refresh  themselves. 

$  6.  Soon  ader  leaving  that  place  symptoms  became  perceptible  of  a 
vast  hostile  force  moving  in  their  front.  The  exaggerated  reports  of  de- 
teneis  stated  it  at  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  men ;  its  real  strength 
was  about  nine  hundred  thousand.  In  a  characteristic  address  Cyrus  ex* 
hortcd  the  Greeks  to  take  no  heed  of  the  multitude  of  their  enemies  ;  they 
would  find  in  them,  he  affirmed,  nothing  but  numbers  and  noise,  and  if 
they  could  bring  themselves  to  despise  these,  they  would  soon  find  of  what 
worthless  stuff  the  natives  were  composed.  The  array  then  marched  caa- 
liooely  forwards,  in  order  of  battle,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
Tbey  soon  came  upon  a  huge  trench,  thirty  teet  broad  and  eighteen  deep, 
*hich  Artaxerxes  had  caused  to  be  dug  across  the  plain  for  a  length  of 
about  forty-two  English  miles,  reaching  from  the  Euphrates  lo  the  wall 
of  Media.  Between  it  and  tlie  river  was  left  only  a  narrow  passage  about 
twenty  feet  broad ;  yet  Cyrus  and  his  army  found  with  surpriiie  that  this 
pass  was  left  enUrely  undefended.     This  circumstance  inspired  them  with 
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A  oontempt  of  tbe  enemy,  and  induced  them  to  proceed  in  cftrelesa  amy ; 
bat  on  the  next  day  but  one  afler  passing  tbe  trench,  on  arriving  at  a  place 
called  Cunaxa,  they  were  surprised  with  the  intelligence  that  Artaxerxei 
ma  approaching  with  all  his  forces.  Cyrus  immediately  drew  np  his 
army  in  order  of  battle.  The  Greeks  were  posted  on  the  right,  while 
Cyrus  himself,  surrounded  by  a  picked  body-guard  of  six  hundred  Persian 
cuirassiers,  look  up  his  station  in  the  centre.  It  was  long,  however,  before 
the  army  of  the  Great  King  appeared  in  sight.  A  white  cloud  of  dost 
in  the  extreme  distance  gave  the  first  indication  of  their  approadi.  Out 
<^  this  an  undefined  and  ominous  dark  spot  began  gradually  to  emerge; 
presently  arms  and  armor  glanced  in  the  sunbeams ;  and  at  length  the 
whole  array  of  the  enemy  became  discernible,  advancing  in  dense  and 
threatening  masses.  On  their  left  wing,  and  consequently  opposed  to  the 
Greeks  appeared  Tissaphemes,  at  the  head  of  tbe  Feisiau  horsemen,  with 
white  cuirasses ;  on  his  right  the  Persian  bowmen  with  their  gerrha,  or 
light  wicker  shields,  which  they  planted  in  the  ground,  and  from  behiiid 
them  shot  their  arrows ;  next,  the  array  of  the  Egyptian  infanti?,  whose 
long  wooden  shields  covered  their  whole  body  from  head  to  foot.  Id  front 
was  a  line  of  chariots,  having  scythes  attached  to  the  wheels,  and  whici 
were  to  lead  the  chaise.  The  Persian  line  was  so  vast  that  its  centre  fix- 
tended  beyond  the  left  of  Gyrus.  Before  the  battle  b^an  Cyrus  desned 
Clearchus  to  attack  the  Persian  centre,  where  the  king  in  persoa  wai 
posted.  But  Clearchus,  whose  right  rested  on  the  river,  cared  Dot  to  with- 
draw from  that  poatton,  lest  be  should  be  surrounded  by  the  superior  nnm- 
hers  of  the  enemy,  and  therefore  retnmed  a  general  answer  that  he  woold 
manage  everything  for  the  best.  His  over-precaution  occa^tMied  the  d& 
feat  and  death  of  Cyrus.  When  the  enemy  were  about  half  a  mile  ^stant 
the  Greeks  chained  tiiem  with  the  usual  war-shout  Tbe  PersiaoB  did 
not  await  their  <Htset,  but  turned  and  fled.  Tissaphemes  and  his  cavalij 
alone  offered  any  rCHstance ;  the  remainder  of  the  Penian  Idt  was  routed 
without  a  blow.  Aa  Cyras  was  contemplating  the  easy  victory  of  the 
Greeks,  his  followers  surrounded  him,  and  already  saluted  him  with  the 
title  of  king.  But  the  centre  and  right  of  Artaxerxes  still  remamed  un- 
broken ;  and  that  monarch,  unaware  of  the  defeat  of  his  left  wing,  ordered 
the  right  to  wheel  and  encompass  the  army  cf  Cyrus.  No  sooner  did 
CyruB  perceive  this  movement  than  with  his  body-guard  he  impetnooaty 
charged  the  enemy's  centre,  where  Artaxerxes  himself  stood,  sumranded 
with  six  thousand  horse.  The  latter  were  routed  and  dispersed,  sad  w«ra 
followed  so  eagerly  by  the  guards  of  Cyras,  that  he  was  left  almost  alone 
with  the  select  few  called  his  "  Table  Companions."  In  this  situation  he 
caught  sight  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  whose  person  was  revealed  by  tba 
flight  of  his  troops,  when,  maddened  at  once  by  rage  and  ambitico,  he 
shouted  out,  "  I  see  the  man  ! "  and  rushed  at  him  with  his  handful  d  com- 
panions.    Huriing  his  javelin  at  his  brother,  he  woonded  him  in  the  brBiat, 
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Int  wsB  himself  Bpeedilj  overborne  by  superior  nnmbers  snd  sluin  on  the 

i  7.  Meanwhile,  Clearchos  had  pursued  the  flying  enemy  upwards  of 
three  miles;  but  hearing  that  the  king's  troops  were  victorious  on  the 
left  and  centre,  he  retraced  his  steps,  again  routing  the  Persians  who  en- 
deavored to  intercept  him.  Wh^i  the  Greeks  regained  their  camp  they 
fbond  that  it  had  been  completely  plundered,  and  were  consequently  ob- 
liged to  go  supperless  to  rest  It  was  not  till  the  following  day  that  they 
learned  the  death  of  Cyrus ;  tidings  which  converted  their  triumph  into 
sotTOw  and  dismay.  A  Greek  in  the  service  of  Artaierxes  now  appeared 
in  their  camp,  with  a  message  requiring  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  "  If 
the  king,"  repUed  the  Gredan  generals,  "thinks  himself  strong  enough, 
let  him  come  and  take  them."  But  they  were  in  a  difficult  position.  They 
'  were  desirous  that  Ariteus,  who  now  conunanded  the  army  of  Cyrus,  should 
lay  claim  to  the  Persian  crown,  and  offered  to  support  his  pretensions ;  but 
AriKus  answered  that  the  Persian  grandees  would  not  tolerate  such  a 
claim ;  ttiat  he  intended  immediately  to  retreat ;  and  that  if  the  Greeks 
wished  to  accompany  him,  they  must  join  him  during  the  following  night. 
This  was  accordingly  done ;  when  oaths  of  reciprocal  fidelity  were  inter- 
dunged  between  the  Grecian  generals  and  Ariieus,  and  sanctified  by  a 
solemn  sacrifice. 

The  difficult  qaestion  now  arose  how  their  retreat  was  to  be  conducted. 
They  were  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  Sardis,  and  were  lo  find 
tbeir  own  way  htiA,  without  guides,  and  by  a  new  route,  since  the  for- 
mer one  was  impracticable  on  account  of  the  desert  and  the  want  of 
jVDvisions.  l^reover,  though  they  might  easily  defy  the  Persian  infantry, 
however  namerous,  yet  the  Persian  cavalry,  ever  hovering  on  their  rear, 
would  prove  a  formidable  obstacle  to  their  retreat.  They  commenced 
fiietr  march  eastwards  towards  some  Babylonian  villages,  where  they  hoped 
to  find  guppliea ;  bnt  on  reaching  them  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's  march, 
they  fbnnd  that  they  had  been  plundered,  and  that  no  provisions  were  to 
be  obtained. 

On  the  following  day  a  message  arrived  from  the  Persian  king,  with  a 
proposal  to  treat  for  peace  on  equal  tenns.  Clearchus  affected  to  treat 
lite  offer  with  great  indifference,  and  made  it  an  opportunity  for  .procuring 
proviaiDns.  "  Tell  your  king,"  said  he  to  the  envoys,  "  that  we  must  first 
^ht ;  for  we  have  had  no  breakfast,  nor  will  any  man  presume  to  talk  to 
the  Greeks  about  a  troce,  without  first  providing  for  them  a  breakfast." 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  guides  were  sent  lo  conduct  the  Greeks  to  some 
villagea  where  they  might  obtain  food.  In  these  all  the  riches  of  Babylon 
were  spread  before  them.  Com  in  vast  abundance,  dates  of  such  size  and 
flavor  as  they  had  never  before  seen,  wine  made  from  the  date  palm ;  in 
■faort,  lomry  and  abundance  in  place  of  their  late  scanty  fare  and  priva- 
liona.    Wbilat  Ihey  were  enjoying  these  quarters,  they  received  a  viat 
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from  Tissaphemes,  who  ciime  in  great  state.  He  pretended  mncli  friend- 
ship towards  them,  and  »ud  that  he  had  come  from  the  Great  King  to  in- 
quire the  reason  of  their  expedition.  Oearchus  replied  —  what  was  in- 
deed true  of  the  greater  part  of  the  army  —  that  tliey  liad  not  come  thither 
with  any  design  to  attack  the  king,  but  had  been  enticed  forwards  by  Cy- 
rus under  fiUse  pretences ;  that  their  only  desire  at  present  was  to  retuni 
home ;  but  that  if  any  obstacle  was  offered,  they  were  prepared  to  repel 
hostilities.  In  a  day  or  two  Tissaphemes  rslurned,  and  with  some  parade 
stated  that  he  had  with  great  difficulty  obtained  permission  to  save  the 
Greek  army ;  that  he  was  ready  to  conduct  them  in  person  into  Geeece, 
and  to  supply  them  with  provisions,  for  which,  however,  they  were  to  pay ; 
but  if  he  failed  to  supply  thera,  then  they  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  help 
themselves.     An  agreement  was  accordingly  entered  into  to  this  effect. 

Aitaxerses,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  heartily  desirous  of  getting  rid 
of  them.  'Diey  were  now  within  ninety  miles  of  Babylon,  a  rich  couDtiy 
intersected  by  canals,  and  easily  defensible  agfunst  cavalry.  But  a  pain- 
ful interval  of  twenty  days  ensued,  during  which  Tissaphemes  neglected  to 
return;  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  suspicions  of  the  Greeks  were  exdted 
by  the  friendly  messages  which  Ariteus  received  frxtm  Artaxeixes,  with 
promises  of  oblivion  and  forgiveness  of  his  past  conduct.  At  length,  how- 
ever, Tissaphemes  returned,  and  undertook  the  direction  of  the  homewaid 
march. 

§  8.  The  troops  of  Arieus  were  now  mingled  with  those  of  "Hssa- 
phemes,  whilst  the  Greeks  followed  the  combined  amiy  at  a  distance  of 
three  miles.  In  three  days*  march  they  reached  the  wall  of  Media,  and 
passed  through  it.  This  n-all  was  one  hundred  feet  liigh  and  twenty  feet 
broad,  and  was  said  to  extend  a  distance  of  seventy  miles.  Two  days 
more  brought  them  to  the  Tigris,  which  they  crossed  on  the  following 
morning  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  They  then  inarched  northward,  arriving  in 
four  days  at  the  river  Fhyscus  and  a  large  city  called  Opis.  Six  days' 
further  march  through  a  deserted  part  of  Media  brought  them  to  some  vil- 
lages belonging  toQueenParysatis,  which,  out  of  enmity  to  her  as  the  patron 
of  Cyrus,  Tissaphemes  abandoned  to  be  plundered  by  the  Greeks.  From 
thence  they  proceeded  in  five  days  to  the  river  Zabatus,  or  Greater  Zb1>, 
having  previously  crossed  the  Lesser  Zab,  which  Xenophon  neglects  to 
mention.  In  the  first  of  these  five  days  they  saw  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Tigris  a  large  city  called  Cfence,  the  inhidiitants  of  which  brought  over 
provisions  to  them.  At  the  Greater  Zab  they  halted  three  days.  Mis- 
trust, and  even  slight  hostilities,  had  been  already  manifested  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persians,  but  they  now  became  so  serious,  that  Clcarclma 
demanded  an  interview  with  Tissaphemes.  The  latter  protested  the 
greatest  fidelity  and  friendship  towards  the  Greeks,  and  promised  to 
deliver  to  the  Greek  generals,  on  the  following  day,  the  calumniators  who 
But  when  Clearcbus,  with  four  other 
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geocmls,  accompanied  \>j  eome  locliages,  or  captuns,  and  two  hundred 
Boldiers,  entered  the  Persian  camp,  according  to  appointment,  the  captains 
and  soldiers  were  immediately  cut  down ;  whilst  the  five  generals  were 
(cized,  put  into  irons,  and  sent  to  the  Persian  court.  After  a  short  im- 
piiwomcnt,  four  of  them  were  beheaded ;  the  fifth,  Menon,  who  pretended 
that  he  had  belrajcd  hia  coUeagaes  into  the  hands  of  Tissuphemes,  was  at 
Siet  spared ;  but  aller  a  year's  detention  was  put  \o  death  with  tortures. 

This  scene  naturally  produced  a  commotion  in  the  Persian  camp ;  and 
the  Greeks,  who  observed  it  from  a&r,  warned  by  one  of  the  corapaniona 
of  the  generals,  who  came  running  wounded  towards  them,  rushed  to  arms 
in  expectation  of  a  general  attack.  None,  however,  followed ;  but  Ariieua 
rode  up  at  the  bead  of  three  hundred  horse,  and,  relating  to  the  Greeks 
the  fate  of  their  generals,  called  upon  them  to  surrender. 

S  9-  It  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Persians,  that  under  these 
(Jrcumstaoces  the  Greeks  wonld  feel  themselves  completely  helpless ;  but 
tame  of  the  Greek  officers  stepped  forward  and  dismissed  Ari«eus  with 
indignant  reproaches.  Yet  apprehension  and  dismay  reigned  among  the 
Greeks.  Their  situation  was,  indeed,  appalling.  They  were  considerably 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  home,  in  a  hostile  and  unknown  country, 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  impassable  rivers  and  mountains,  without 
generals,  without  guides,  without  provisions.  Despair  seemed  to  have 
Eeixed  on  all.  Leaving  their  watch-fires  unlighted  and  their  suppers 
uncooked,  they  threw  themselves  on  the  ground,  not  to  sleep,  hut  to  rumi- 
nate on  their  forlorn  conditioiL  Xenoplum  slumbered,  indeed,  but  his 
&iicy  was  died  with  the  images  naturally  conjured  up  by  his  desperate 
lilastion.  He  dreamed  that  a  thunderbolt  had  struck  his  paternal  house, 
•nd  enveloped  it  in  flames.  This  partly  favorable  and  partly  unfavorable 
omen  indicated  at  all  events  a  message  from  Zeus ;  and  the  superstition 
nhidi  formed  so  marked  a  trait  in  his  character  led  him  to  consider  it  as 
a  naming  to  rise  and  bestir  himself.  He  immediately  got  up,  and,  calling 
an  assembly  of  the  captains,  impressed  upon  them  the  danger  of  their 
position,  and  the  necessity  for  taking  immediate  precautions.  Xenophon, 
ihou^h  young,  possessed  as  an  Athenian  citizen  some  claim  to  distinctitm ; 
■od  his  animated  address  showed  him  fitted  for  command.  He  was 
saluted  general  on  the  spot ;  and  in  a  subsequent  assembly  was,  with  four 
cibei^,  formally  elected  to  tliat  office. 

SlO.  The  Greeks,  havuig  first  destroyed  their  superfluous  ba^age, 
crossed  tbe  Greater  Zab,  and  pursued  tJieir  march  on  the  other  bank. 
Tissapheraes  preceded  them  with  his  host,  but  without  daring  to  dispute 
their  pa.^-iage  or  molest  their  route;  though  some  cavalry,  under  Mlthri- 
<iale^  annoyed  the  rear-guard  with  their  missiles.  In  order  to  meet  this 
Bpeciei  of  attack,  a  small  body  of  fitly  horse  and  two  hundred  Bhodian 
■luigers  was  organized.  It  was  found  highly  useful,  as  the  leaden  bullets 
■■f  tbe  Rhodians  carried  farther  than  tbe  stones  of  the  Persian  elingers. 
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Another  day's  march  brought  the  Greeks  to  the  Tigris,  near  the  deserted 
city  of  Larissa,  seven  milea  in  drcumference,  with  walla  twenty-fire  feet 
thick  and  one  hundred  feet  high.  Pursuing  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  they 
an-JTed  on  the  following  day  at  Mespila,  another  deserted  dty.  It  was  in 
this  neighborhood  tluit  Nineveh  was  situated,  and,  according  to  a  modern 
theory,  the  two  were  both  formeriy  comprised  under  the  name  of  Nuieveh. 
Larisea  seems  to  he  represented  by  the  mound  now  called  Jfimrovd,  and 
Mespila  by  that  of  Kow/unjik,  opposite  the  modem  [own  c^  Mosul. 

The  march  from  Mespila  to  the  mountainous  country  of  the  Carduchi 
occupied  sererol  days,  in  which  the  Greeks  suffered  much  &om  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy. 

§  11.  Their  future  route  was  now  a  matter  of  serious  perplexity.  Go 
theu-  left  lay  the  Tigris,  bo  deep  that  they  couW  not  fathom  it  with  their 
Bpeara ;  while  in  their  front  rose  the  steep  and  lofty  mountains  of  the 
Carduchi,  which  came  so  near  the  river  as  hardly  to  leave  a  passage  fi>r 
its  waters.  A  Rhodion  soldier  proposed  to  transport  the  army  across  the 
Tigris  by  means  of  inflated  skins ;  but  the  appearauce  <^  large  masses  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry  on  the  opposite  bank  rendered  this  ingenious  etheme 
impracticable.  As  all  odier  roads  seemed  barred,  they  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  striking  into  the  mountiuns  of  the  Carduchi,  —  a  tribe  of  fierce 
and  warhke  highlanders,  who,  though  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
dominions  of  the  Persian  king,  had  succeeded  in  maintiuning  their  inde- 
pendence. On  the  farther  side  of  these  mountains  lay  Armenia,  where 
both  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  might  be  forded  near  their  sources. 
The  Greeks  found  tlie  first  mounts-pass  undefended,  and  descended 
thence  into  some  villages  ;  but  all  their  attempts  to  conciliate  the  inhab- 
itants proved  unav^ling.  Every  pass  was  disputed.  Sometimes  huge 
rocks  were  hurled  down  on  the  defiling  army;  sometimes  thej  wen 
attat^ed  by  the  Carduchian  slingers  and  bowmen.  The  latter  were  of 
extraordinary  skill,  and  their  bows  and  arrows  of  such  strength  as  to 
pierce  the  shields  and  corslets,  and  even  the  brazen  helmets,  of  the  Greeks. 
After  a  difficult  and  dangerous  march  of  seven  days,  during  which  their 
Bufferings  were  far  greater  than  any  they  had  experienced  from  the  Per- 
sians, the  army  at  length  emerged  into  the  plain,  and  reached  the  river 
Centrites,  the  boundary  of  Aimenia. 

§  12.  Their  first  attempts  to  cross  the  Centrites  failed  The  cavalry  of 
Tiribazus,  satrap  of  Armenia,  lined  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  whidi 
was  two  hundred  feet  broad,  up  to  the  neck  in  depth,  with  a  rapid  current 
and  slippery  bottom.  All  the  efforts  of  the  Greeks  to  ford  it  proved 
abortive  ;  and  as  the  Carduchi  were  threatening  their  rear,  their  siuialitw 
seemed  allogelher  desperate.  On  the  following  morning,  however,  two 
young  men  fortunately  discovered  a  ford  about  half  a  mile  higher  up  the 
stream,  by  which  the  whole  army  succeeded  in  getting  acroeB.  They  now 
prosecuted  their  march  in  Armenia,  and  in  three  days  arrived  at  some 
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fSlages  situated  on  the  river  Teleboaa.  Here  Uribazud  proposed  to  them 
that  they  ehould  proceed  unmolested  through  hia  satrap;,  ttdung  vfaat 
BDpplies  thej  wanted,  but  without  damagiDg  the  Tillages.  Puririg  the  first 
put  of  their  march  Tiribazns  kept  his  word,  and  the  only  tumoyance  they 
ftH  was  the  severity  of  the  veather.  It  was  now  the  month  of  December, 
ind  Armenia  was  oold  and  exposed,  being  a  tab)e-land  raised  high  above 
the  lerel  of  the  sea.  Whilat  halting  near  some  well-supplied  villages,  the 
Greeks  were  overtaken  hy  two  deep  falb  of  snow,  which  almost  buried 
them  in  their  open  bivouacs.  Hence  a  five  days'  mSirch  brought  them  to 
Ike  eastern  branch  of  the  Enphrates.  Crossuig  the  river,  they  proceeded 
an  the  other  side  of  it  over  pluns  covered  with  deep  enow,  and  in  the  face 
of  ft  biting  north  wind.  Here  many  of  the  slaves  and  beasts  of  Imrdm, 
and  even  a  few  of  the  soldiers,  fell  victims  to  the  cold.  .  Some  had  th^ 
feet  frostbitten ;  some  were  blinded  by  the  snow ;  whilst  othere,  exhausted 
with  cold  and  hunger,  sunk  down  and  died.  The  army  next  arrived  at 
gome  singular  villagea,  consisting  of  dwellings  excavated  in  the  earth,  and 
entered  by  means  of  a  ladder  throngh  an  openmg  like  a  welL  As  these 
viUsges  were  plentifully  stocked  with  catlle,  com,  vegetaUes,  and  beer, 
(key  here  took  up  their  qnarteis  Gx  a  week,  in  order  to  refresh  them- 
edves.  On  the  morning  after  their  arrival,  they  despatched  a  detach- 
ment which  brought  in  most  of  the  soldiers  left,  behind  during  the  march 
On  the  eighth  day  they  proceeded  on  their  way,  ascending  the  banks  of 
the  Pbasis,  not  the  celebrated  river  of  that  name,  btit  probf^>ly  the  one 
nsQiDy  called  Araxes. 

f  13.  From  thence  they  fought  their  way  throngh  the  country  of  the 
Taoclu  and  Chalybes,  both  d  them  brave  and  warlike  tribes.  Then,  after 
cniasing  the  Harpasns  (the  modem  TcAaroui),  they  reached  the  country 
of  the  Scythini,  in  whose  territory  they  foimd  abundance  in  a  large  and 
popuknis  dty  called  Gymnias.  The  chief  irf' this  place  having  engaged  to 
coDdnct  them  irithin  sight  of  the  Enzine,  they  proceeded  for  five  days 
under  bis  guidance ;  when,  after  ascending  a  mountan,  the  sea  suddenly 
burst  on  the  view  of  the  vanguard.  The  men  proclaimed  their  joy  by  k>ud 
ehoUs  of  "  The  sea  1  the  sea ! "  The  rest  of  the  army  hurried  to  the  sum- 
mit, and  gave  vent  to  their  joy  and  exultation  in  tears  and  mutual  em- 
braces. With  spontaoeous  impulse  they  erected  a  pile  of  stones,  by  way 
rf trophy,  to  mark  the  spot;  and  dismissed  their  guide  with  many  presents 
nod  eipressi<H]a  of  the  warmest  gratitude. 

The  Greeks  now  entered  the  conntry  of  the  Macrones,  with  whom  they 
opened  negoUotions  through  a  peltast  conversant  with  their  language,  and 
Agreed  &r  an  niunolested  passage  and  the  purchase  of  provisions.  The 
Colduans,  throngh  whose  territory  the  march  next  lay,  attempted  to  op- 
pose their  progress,  but  were  soon  dispersed.  The  honey  of  this  region 
prodneed  a  singular  effect  upon  the  Greeks.  It  was  grateful  to  the  palate, 
■od  when  eaten  io  moderation  produced  a  species  of  intoxication ;  bit 
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those  who  partook  ki^l;  of  it  were  seized  with  yomiting  and  diairtuEa, 
and  thrown  into  a  state  resembling  madnesa. 

Two  days'  iiirtlier  march  at  length  brou^t  them  to  the  objects  for 
which  thej  had  so  oflen  pined,  and  which  many  at  one  time  had  never 
hoped  to  see  again, — a  Grecian  dt^  and  the  sea.  Bj  the  inhabitants  c^ 
Trapezus  orTrebizond,  on  the  Euxine,  where  tbey  had  now  arriTed,thej 
were  hospitablj  received,  and  being  cantoned  in  some  Colchiui  Tillages 
near  the  town,  refreshed  themselves  after  the  hardships  they  had  ondeT- 
gone  by  a  repose  of  thirty  days.  They  also  seized  this  opportani^  to  dis- 
charge the  TOWS  which  they  had  made  for  a  safe  deliverance,  after  the 
capture  and  massacre  of  their  generals  by  Tissaphemes,  by  offering  np 
sacrifices  to  Zeus  the  Preserver,  Hercules  the  Conductor,  and  other  gods. 
Solemn  games  followed  and  completed  these  sacred  ceremonies. 

§  14.  The  most  difficult  part  of  Hie  retum  of  the  Ten  Thousand  was 
now  accomplished,  but  much  still  remuued  to  be  dwie.  The  sight  of  the 
sea  awakened  in  the  army  a  universal  desire  to  prosecute  the  remunder  of 
their  journey  on  that  element  "CMnrades,"  exclaimed  a  Tborian  soldier, 
"I  am  weary  of  packing  up,  of  marching  and  ninning,  of  shouldering  anm 
and  falling  into  line,  of  standing  sentinel  and  fighting.  For  my  part  I 
should  like  to  get  rid  of  all  these  labors,  and  go  home  by  sea  the  rest  of 
the  way,  so  that  I  might  arrive  in  Greece  outstretched  and  asleep,  like 
Odysseus  of  old."  The  shouts  of  applause  which  greeted  this  address 
showed  that  the  Thurian  had  touched  the  right  chord ;  and  when  Cheiriao- 
pbus,  one  of  the  principal  officers,  offered  to  proceed  to  Byzantnnn  and 
endeavor  to  procure  transports  for  the  coDTeyance  of  the  army,  his  pro- 
posal vras  joyfully  accepted.  Meanwhile,  the  Ten  Thousand  were  em- 
ployed in  marauding  cxpeditiiHis,  and  in  collecting  all  the  vessels  posuble, 
in  case  Cheirisc^hus  should  fail  in  obtaining  the  requisite  su[^ly.  That 
officer  delayed  to  return ;  prOTisions  grew  scarce,  and  the  army  found 
itself  CMnpelled  to  evacuate  Trapezus.  Vessels  enough  had  been  collected 
to  transport  the  women,  the  sick,  and  the  ba^age  to  Cerasus,' whither  tbe 
anny  proceeded  by  land.  Here  they  remained  ten  days,  during  which 
they  were  mustered  and  reviewed ;  when  it  was  found  that  the  number  of 
hopUtes  still  amounted  to  ei^t  thousand  six  hundred,  and  with  peltasl^ 
bowmen,  &c.,  made  a  total  of  more  than  ten  tliousand  men. 

From  CerasuB  they  pursued  their  journey  to  Cotyora,  through  the  te^ 
ritories  of  the  ]tf  osynicci  and  Chalybes.  They  were  obliged  to  fight  their 
way  through  the  former  of  these  people,  capturing  and  plundering  the 
wooden  towers  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  from  which  they  derived  their 
name.  At  Cotyom  they  wtutcd  in  vain  for  Cheirisophus  and  the  trans- 
ports. Many  difficulties  still  stood  in  the  way  of  their  return.  Tbe 
inhabitants  of  Sinop4  represented  to  them  that  a  march  through  Psphla- 
p>nia  was  impracticable,  and  the  means  of  a  passage  by  sea  were  no,t  at 
hand.    AAer  remaining  forty'^ve  days  at  Comoro,  a  euffldent  number  of 
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Tessels  wia  collected  to  convey  the  army  to  Sinop^,  A  passage,  of  twen- 
ty-four hours  brought  them  to  that  town,  where  they  were  hospil^ly 
recdfed  and  lodged  in  the  neighboring  aeo-port  of  Annen^.  Here  they 
irere  joined  by  Cheirisophiis  who,  however,  brought  with  him  only  a 
single  trireme.  From  Sinop6  the  army  proceeded  to  Heraclea,  and  from 
thence  to  Calp£,  where  Gheirisophus  died.  From  Calp^  they  marched 
wroaa  Bithynia  to  Clirysopolis,  a  town  immediately  opposite  to  Byzan  - 
tium,  where  they  spent  a  week  in  realinng  the  booty  which  tbey  had 
brought  widi  them. 

S  tS.  The  satrap  Fhamabazus  was  desirous  that  the  Greeks  should 
eraciMte  Asia  Minor ;  and,  at  his  mstance,  Anaxibius,  the  Lacediemonian 
adminil  on  the  station,  induced  them  to  cross  over  by  promising  to  provide 
ibem  with  pay  when  they  should  have  reached  the  other  side.  Bat  in- 
ftead  of  fiilfilling  his  agreement,  Anaxibius  ordered  them,  after  their  arrival 
■t  Bynntium,  to  proceed  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  where  the  Lacedte- 
Bumian  harmost,  Syoiscus,  would  find  them  pay ;  and  during  this  long 
iMTch  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  they  were  directed  to  support  them- 
kItcs  by  plundering  the  Thradan  villages.  Preparatory  to  the  march 
ihej  were  ordered  to  muster  outside  the  walls  of  Byzantium.  But  the 
Greeks,  irritated  by  the  deception  which  had  been  practised  on  them,  and 
which,  through  want  of  caution  on  the  part  of  Anaxibius,  became  known 
to  them  before  they  had  all  quitted  the  town,  prevented  the  gates  Irom 
being  dosed,  and  rushed  In  infuriated  masses  back  into  the  ci^,  uttering 
loud  threats,  and  bent  on  plunder  and  havoc.  Tbe  lives  and  property 
t^the  citizens  were  at  their  mercy;  for  at  the  first  alarm  Anaxibius  had 
retired  with  his  troops  into  the  citadel,  whilst  the  afirighted  inhabitants 
were  either  barricading  their  houses,  or  flying  to  the  ships  for  refuge. 
Id  tim  conjuncture  Xenophon  felt  that  the  destruction  of  a  city  Uke  By- 
antiam  wouhi  draw  down  upon  the  army  the  vengeance  not  merely  of  the 
I^Ked^emonians,  but  of  all  Greece.  With  great  presence  of  mind,  and 
under  color  of  aiding  their  designs,  he  caused  the  soldiers  to  form  in  an 
open  square  called  the  Tbracion,  and  hy  a  well-timed  speech  diverted 
them  from  their  designs. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  army  entered  into  the  service  of  Scuthes,  a 
Thracian  prince,  who  was  anxious  to  recover  his  sovereignty  over  three 
rerolled  tribes.  But  after  they  had  accomplished  tlib  object,  Seuthea 
neglected  to  provide  the  pny  which  he  had  stipulated,  or  to  fulfil  the 
n^agnificent  promises  which  he  had  made  to  Xenophon  personally,  of 
^ving  htm  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  putting  him  In  possession  of  the 
lown  of  Bisanthe. 

The  anny,  now  reduced  to  six  thousand,  was  thus  again  thrown  into 
oifficnlties,  when  it  entered  on  the  last  phase  of  its  checkered  career  by 
'^'■Stging  to  serve  the  Lacediemonians  in  a  war  which  they  had  just  d^ 
cbred  agiunst  the  satraps  Tissaphemes  and  Phamabazus.    XeDopboQ 
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Bccordingly  conducted  his  comrades  to  Fer^amus  in  Mysia,  where  a  cot- 
uderable  booty  fell  into  their  bands  by  the  capture  of  a  castle  not  br  fion 
that  place.  Xenophon  was  allowed  to  select  the  chtucest  lots  fianthe 
booty  thus  acquired,  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  and  admiration  lor  the  se^ 
vices  which  he  had  rendered. 

Shortly  after  this  adventure,  in  the  spring  of  B.  C.  399,  Thimbron,  tbe 
Lacedtemonian  commander,  arrived  at  Pei^mus,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  became  incorporated  with  bb  army.  Xeno- 
phon  now  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  must  have  arrived  Bhortly  aftct 
the  execution  of  his  master  Socrates.  Diegnsted  probaUy  by  that  erat, 
he  rejoined  his  old  comrades  in  Asia,  and  subsequently  relumed  to  Greece 
along  with  Agesilaos,  as  we  have  already  related.* 

•  BMp.881. 
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Cbonigic  ifonaauaC  of  LyiicraUa,  id  the  Street  of  Tripods  at  AlhtD*. 

CHAPTER   XXXVIL 

THB  COMMBNCEMF.NT  OF  THE  SPARTAK  EMPIRE  TO  THE  BATTL8 
OF   C 


4  1-  Inraeion  uid  Bednollon  of  Glii  by  King  Afjis.  \  1.  AmbiUoM  Projeeti  of  LyBaniler. 
i  3.  He  procures  the  Throne  for  Ageiilao).  ^  4.  Charaotor  of  Agesileoa.  t  »■  Netnre  of 
Ihe  Sputati  Kinpire.  t  S.  AITainnf  A>ia  Minor,  f  7.  Agesilaiu  proceed!  tliither.  t  B. 
UoniflcH  l.ysander.  f  9.  Csmpnigiu  of  At^ilnns  Hgnlmt  Tiuaphenies  aod  Phamabuiu. 
4  lo-  ExecBtion  of  TisMpheriiea.  (  11.  Proceeding!  of  ConoD.  Rhodes  ramlta  (Mm 
Sputa.  4  11-  Ageailans  niTagea  the  Sntrapy  of  Phanubaziu.  Interriew  between 
Uiem-    \  IS.  Recall  of  Agesilaiu.    1 1*-  Battle  of  Coidoe. 

S  1.  Rescuing  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  we  Bhsll  now  briefly  trace 
Ihe  history  of  the  Spartan  Bupremacy,  which  resulted  from  the  battle  of 
•£gospotaini,  and  the  consequent  capture  of  Athena,  related  in  the  preced- 
ing book.  This  supremacy  htsled  altogether  thirty-four  years,  from  the 
vidory  of  .£gospcitanu  in  b.  c.  405  to  the  defeat  of  Lcuctra  in  b.  c.  37 1. 
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It  was,  however,  only  dui-ing  (he  firat  nine  years  of  this  period  that  Spftrt* 
exercised  an  undisputed  eway  in  Greece,  since  the  battle  of  Cnidus,  fought 
in  B.  c.  394,  deprived  her  of  her  maritime  ascendency,  and  consequently 
of  much  of  her  power 

Al^er  the  fall  of  Athens  Sparta  stood  without  a  rival  in  Greece.  The 
£r3t  use  she  made  of  her  undisputed  power  was  to  lake  vengeance  on  her 
neighbors  the  Eleana  for  some  wrongs  and  insults  which  she  had  received 
at  their  hands.  It  will  be  recoUect«d,  that  in  tlie  year  in  which  Alcibiades 
conducted  the  Athenian  theoria  at  Olympia  witli  bo  much  splendor,  the 
Eleans  had  excluded  the  Spartans  from  the  festival ;  and  moreover,  that 
they  had  subsequently,  in  conjunction  with  Atgoe  and  Mantinea,  borae 
arms  against  Sparta.  To  these  causes  of  c^ence  a  fresh  insult  had  been 
recently  added  by  the  exclusion  of  King  Agis  from  the  temple  of  Olympia, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  ofier  sacrifice  and  coosnlt  the  oracle.  The  Spar- 
tans also  viewed  with  dislike  and  suspicion  the  d^nocratKal  form  of 
government  established  in  Elis.  Accordingly,  they  now  demanded  that 
the  Eleans  should  make  good  their  quota  of  the  expenses  oi  tbe  war 
against  Athens,  and  also  that  they  should  relinquish  their  anthori^  over 
their  dependent  townships  in  the  district  of  Triphylia.  TTpon  the  refrual 
of  the  Eleans  to  comply  with  these  demands,  King  Agis  entered  thdr  ter- 
ritory at  the  head  <rf'  a  Lacedemonian  army,  in  the  summer  of  b.  c.  402, 
but  he  was  induced  to  retire  and  disband  his  troops  by  the  unfavofnbla 
omen  of  an  earthquake.  Id  the  following  year,  however,  he  resumed  die 
e^>edilion  with  more  success.  Assisted  by  die  allies  of  Sparta,  among 
whom  even  the  Ath^iians  now  Aimished  their  contingent,  he  ravaged  and 
plundered  the  territory  of  Elis,  performed  by  force  the  sacrifice  at  Olym- 
pia from  which  he  had  been  debarred,  and  ultimately  compelled  the 
Eleans  to  accept  a  humiliating  peace.  This  success  placed  Sparta  in  a 
more  commanding  position  than  she  had  ever  before  occupied ;  aod  she 
took  advantage  <^  it  to  root  out  her  ancient  enemies  the  Messenians,  emue 
of  whom  had  been  planted  by  the  Athenians  in  Naupactus,  and  others  ia 
the  island  of  CephAllenia. 

g  2.  Meanwhile  the  overgrown  wealth  and  power  o(  Lysaoder  made 
him  ill-satiilied  to  remain  in  the  cwidition  of  a  private  ciliien.  Stimo- 
lated  by  the  flattery  which  he  received  from  every  quarter,  he  began  to 
contemplate  setting  aside  the  two  regii!  families  of  Pausanias  and  Agis,  and, 
by  rendering  the  crown  elective,  to  pave  the  way  for  his  own  accession  to  iu 
It  is  to  be  recollected,  howeTer,  that  at  Sparta  such  a  design  must  not  be 
regarded  in  quite  the  same  light  as  in  any  other  monarchy.  Although  the 
two  chief 'mi^istrates  there  enjoyed  the  tide  of  Satileut,  or  King,  tliej 
were  not  kings  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term.  They  were  merely 
liereditary  magistrates,  enjoying  indeed  certain  privileges,  and  exerdsing 
certain  definite  dvil  and  military  functions ;  but  they  had  no  share  in  Uie 
fovernmenl,  which  was  carried  on  by  the  Ephois  and  the  Senate,  with 
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DeeasioDtil  appeals  to  the  public  assembly ;  and  even  in  the  discharge  rf 
their  appoiated  duties  tliey  were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Ephors. 

S  3.  Aware  of  the  influence  of  religion  over  the  Spartan  mind,  Lysfliidep, 
in  pursuance  of  hja  scheme,  endeavored  bj  bribery  to  procure  for  it  the 
BUM^Q  of  the  oracles  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  and  Zeua  Ammon  in  Libya. 
Bat  the  priests  of  those  famous  temples  proyii^  on  this  occasion  incor- 
ruptible, he  employed  his  influence  in  obtaining  for  another  the  sceptre 
wUch  had  eluded  his  own  grasp.  About  a  year  atler  hb  campaign  in 
Elis,  King  A^s  died,  leaving  a  son  named  Leotychides,  about  fiileen  years 
of  age  The  legitimacy  of  Leotychides  viaa  however  doubted,  and  Agis 
himself  suspected  him  to  be  the  offspring  of  Alcibiades.  Agesilaus,  the 
youegcr  brother  of  Agis,  but  by  a  different  mother,  took  advantage  of  these 
doubts,  and,  being  assisted  by  the  powerful  influence  of  Lysander,  sue- 
ceeded  in  setting  aside  Leotychides  and  ascending  the  throne,  n.  c.  896. 

S  4.  Agesilaua  was  now  forty  years  of  age,  and  esteemed  a  model  of 
those  virtues  more  pecuharly  deemed  Spartan,  He  was  obedient  to  the 
coDstituled  authorities,  emulous  to  excel,  courageous,  enei^tic,  capable  of 
bearing  all  sorts  of  hardship  and  fatigue,  simple  and  frugal  in  his  mode  of 
life.  To  these  severer  quahties  he  added  the  popular  attiactiong  of  an 
sp^eable  coantonance  and  pleasing  address.  The  character  of  Agesilaus 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  magnified  beyond  its  real  worth  by  the 
indiecriminating  panegyrics  of  his  bic^raphers,  who  relate  of  him  many 
trivial  anecdotes  with  a  sort  of  unctuous  admiration ;  and  though  he  was 
in&putably  a  good  general,  yet  his  campaigns  present  us  with  little  that 
is  striking  or  dedsive.  Previously  to  bis  accession  he  had  filled  no 
prominent  public  office,  and  his  character  consequently  retn^ed  in  a  great 
measure  nnknown  even  to  Lysander  himself;  who  erroneously  considered 
him  to  be  of  a  yielding  and  manageable  disposition,  and  hoped  by  a  skilful 
me  of  those  qualities  to  extend  his  own  influence,  and  under  the  name  of 
uother  to  be  in  reality  kbg  himself. 

He  peraonal  defects  of  Agesilaus  at  first  stood  in  the  way  of  his  promo- 
lioo.  He  was  not  only  low  in  stature,  but  also  lame  of  one  leg;  and  there 
WM  an  andent  oracle  which  warned  the  Spartans  to  beware  "  of  a  lama 
reign."  The  ingenuity  of  Lysander,  assblcd  probably  by  the  popular 
qoahties  of  Agesilaus,  contrived  to  overcome  this  objection  by  interpreting 
a  lame  reign  to  mean,  not  any  bodily  defect  in  the  king,  but  the  reign  of 
(me  who  was  not  a  genuine  descendant  of  Hercules.  Once  possessed  i^ 
power,  Agesilaus  supplied  any  defect  in  his  title  by  the  prudence  and 
pdicy  of  his  conduct ;  and  by  the  marked  deference  which  he  paid  both  to 
tlie  Ephors  and  the  Senators,  he  succeeded  in  gainihg  for  himself  more 
reid  power  than  had  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  very 
banning  of  his  reign  was  threatened  by  the  conspiracy  of  Cinadon,  one 
of  the  poorer  class  of  citizens,  hut  possessing  all  the  pride  of  an  ancient 
Sputan.    The  conspiracy,  however,  was  discovered,  and  Cinadon  and 
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his  accomplicee  were  arrested  by  a  etratagem  of  the  Ephors  and  put  to 
death. 

S  5.  The  discontent  which  gave  birth  lo  this  conspiracy  origiDsted  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  shered  condition  of  Spartan  cilizeDf>,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extension  of  Spartan  power  and  dominion.  Sparta  hwd 
now  stepped  into  the  phu;e  of  Athens.  In  the  various  cities  which  had 
belonged  lo  the  Atltenion  empire,  Lysonder  eslEiblished  an  oligarchical 
Council  of  Ten,  called  a  Sfkarchy*  or  Deccmvirate,  subject  to  the  coo- 
trol  of  a  Sjiarlan  ffarmoit  t  or  governor.  The  Dekarchies,  however, 
Kmaincd  only  a  short  lime  in  power,  since  the  Spartan  government 
regarded  them  with  jealousy  as  the  pajlitians  of  Lyeander ;  but  Harmoale 
continued  to  be  placed  in  every  state  subject  to  their  empire.  The  gav- 
emment  of  the  Uarmosts  was  corrupt  and  oppreesive ;  no  justice  could  b« 
obtained  against  them  by  an  appeal  to  the  Sparian  authorities  at  home; 
and  the  Grecian  cities  soon  had  caose  to  regret  the  milder  and  umm 
equitable  sway  of  Athens. 

Tht:  commencement  of  the  Spartan  d^^eneracy  and  decay  may  be  dated 
from  her  entrance  up<n  imperial  power.  Before  the  victories  of  Lysander, 
iron  had  formed  the  only  Spartan  money.  That  comnuinder  brongfat  vast 
snins  of  gold  and  silver  into  the  public  treasury,  in  spite  of  the  oppositioii 
of  some  of  the  Ephors,  who  regarded  such  a  proceeding  as  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  ordinances  of  Lycui^s.  Several  instances  of  eorruptica 
recorded  in  the  course  of  this  history  have,  however,  sbown  that  the  ' 
Spartans  were  &r  Irom  insensible  to  the  love  of  money,  and  that  tbej  cott- 
trived  to  gratify  it  even  under  the  old  system.  But  propeily  regaideii^  an- 
extension  of  the  currency  was  rendered  neceasary  by  the  altered  ntmtioii 
of  Sparta.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  maintain  a  lai^  fleet  and  ft 
colonial  empire  without  the  requisite  fimds ;  and  how,  for  instance,  couM 
a  revenue  of  one  thousand  talents,  which  Sparla  levied  from  the  rabjeet 
states,  have  been  represented  in  iron  money  ?  Whether  Sparta  had  now 
entered  on  a  career  to  which  the  national  genius  was  suited  is  aaother 
question ;  and  it  would  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  show  that,  in  grasping 
the  splendid  prize  of  empire,  she  lost  those  homely  virtues  which 
previously  formed  her  chief  distinction,  and  for  which  her  children  were 
naturally  most  fitted.  It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  the  influx  of  we*lth 
caused  a  groat  alteration  in  her  internal  conditiwi.  It  was  only  the  lead- 
ing men  who  were  able  to  enrich  themselves  by  foreign  commands  ot  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  treasury.  Hence  aroee  a  still  more  mailed  dis- 
tinction between  the  higher  class  of  citizens,  called  Peers,  and  the  lowers 
called  the  Eqnab  or  the  Inferiors. }     Hie  latter,  though  nominallj  in  the 

t  'Ap/uHiTiit,  Uterall7  "  one  vbo  flti  or  bituiew." 
i  8m  p.  M. 
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enjo^ent  of  equal  privileges,  vere  no  longer  able,  in  oonsequencn  of  tbe 
altered  scale  of  liviiig,  to  bear  iheir  ehare  at  the  Syeaitia,  or  public  tables, 
and  thus  sank  into  a  degraded  and  discontented  class,  in  wliich  Cinadon 
found  the  materials  of  his  sedition. 

g  G.  The  affairs  of  Asia  Minor  soon  began  to  draw  the  attention  of 
Agesilaus  to  that  quarter.  The  assistance  lent  to  Cyrus  by  the  Spartans 
was  no  Bocret  at  the  Persian  court,  and  Ti&saphemes,  who  had  been 
rewarded  for  his  fidelity  with  the  satrapy  of  Cyrus  in  addition  to  his  own, 
DO  sooner  returned  to  his  government  than  he  attacked  the  Ionian  cities, 
then  under  the  protection  of  Sparta.  A  considerable  Lacedaemonian  force 
under  Thimbron  waa  despatched  to  their  assistance,  and  which,  as  related 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  was  joined  by  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks  who 
bad  served  onder  Cyrus.  Thimbron,  however,  proved  so  ineflident  a 
eommander,  that  he  was  superseded  apparently  at  the  end  of  399  or  b^in- 
nii^  of  398  b.  c,  and  Dercyllidas  appointed  in  his  place,  a  man  who  fbcon 
his  candisg  and  resources  had  acquired  the  name  of  Sisyphus.  On  assum- 
iag  the  command,  DercyUidas  cmiduded  a  truce  with  Tissaphemes,  in 
Older  that  lie  might  direct  his  whole  force  against  Fhamabazus,  from  ' 
whom  he  bad  received  a  personal  injury.  He  overran  the  greater  part  of 
J£o^  with  great  rapidity,  redmung  nine  towns  in  eight  days,  and  took  up 
his  winter  qoarterB  in  Bithyuia.  Early  in  the  ensuing  spring  he  pro- 
ceeded into  Tliraoe,  where  he  built  a  wall  across  the  Chersonese,  to  pro- 
tect the  Gredan  cc^nies  from  die  attacks  of  the  barbarians  of  the  interior. 
On  his  return  to  Asia  he  received  orders  from  the  Ephors  to  attack  Tissa- 
phemes  in  Carta,  whilst  the  Lacedsmonian  fleet  under  Pharax  co-operated 
with  him  on  die  coast  But  here  the  Persians  appeared  in  snch  force, 
the  two  satntpa  having  united  their  armies,  that  he  was  able  to  effect  but 
little;  and  being  surprised  in  an  nniavorable  position,  would  himself  have 
nfi^red  severely  but  for  the  timidity  of  Tissaphemea,  who  was  a&aid  to 
venture  upon  an  action.  Under  these  circumstances  an  armistice  mis 
^reed  to  for  the  purpose  of  treating  for  a  peace.  DercyUidas  demanded  on 
the  part  of  the  Spartans  the  complete  independence  of  the  Grecian  cities 
b  Asia :  the  Persians  on  their  side  required  tbe  LacedEmonians  to  witb-  * 
draw  their  army  from  Asia,  as  well  as  their  various  harmosts,  or  governors. 

This  armistice  took  place  in  S97  b.  C.  Fhamabazus  availed  himself 
of  it  to  make  active  preparations  for  a  renewal  of  the  war.  He  obtained 
lai^  reinforcements  of  Persian  troops,  and  b^;an  to  organize  a  fleet  in 
Phffinicia  and  Giicia.  This  was  to  be  intrusted  to  the  Athenian  admiral 
Cmkhi,  of  whom  we  now  first  hear  again  afier  a  lapse  of  seven  years  since 
faia  defeat  at  .^gospotamL  After  that  disastrous  battle,  Conon  fled  with 
nine  triremes  to  Cyprus,  where  he  was  now  livii^  imder  the  protection  of 
£vagoras,  prince  of  Salamis.  At  the  instance  of  Fhamabazus,  seconded 
by  Evagoras,  Conon  consented  to  accept  the  command  of  the  Peruan  fleet, 
which  was  to  be  raised  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  vessels. 

3  7-  It  was  the  news  of  these  extensive  preparations  tiiat  induced  Ages* 
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ilaus,  on  the  suggestion  of  Lysander,  to  volunteer  his  services  agaioBt  the 
Persians.  He  propoeei)  to  take  with  him  only  thirty  full  Bparian  citizens, 
or  peers,  to  act  as  a  sort  of  council,  together  with  two  thousand  Neod»- 
mddes,  or  enfranchised  Helots,  and  six  thousand  hoplites  of  the  allies. 
But  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Athens  refused,  on  different  pleas,  to  join  the 
expedition.  Lysander  intended  to  be  the  leader  of  the  thirty  Spartaiu^ 
and  expected  through  them  to  be  the  virtual  commander  of  the  expedititai 
of  whidi  Agesiiaus  was  nominally  the  head. 

Since  the  time  of  Agamemnon  do  Grecian  king  had  led  an  army  into 
Asia;  and  Agesiiaus  studiously  availed  himself  of  the  prestige  of  that 
precedent  in  order  to  attract  recruits  to  his  standard.  The  Spartan  kings 
claimed  to  inherit  the  sceptre  of  Agememnoo ;  and  to  render  the  parallel 
more  complete,  Agesiiaus  proceeded  with  a  division  of  his  fleet  to  Aulis, 
intending  there  to  imitate  the  memorable  sacrifice  of  the  Homeric  hero. 
But  as  he  had  neglected  to  ask  the  permissitm  of  the  Thebans,  and  con- 
ducted the  sacrifice  and  solemnities  hy  means  of  his  own  prophets  and 
ministers,  and  in  a  manner  at  variance  with  the  usual  rites  of  the  temple, 
the  Thebans  were  ofiended,  and  expelled  him  by  armed  force; — aninsolt 
which  he  ncTer  forgave. 

S  8.  It  was  in  996  B.  c.  that  Agesiiaus  arrived  at  E^hesns,  and  tocJt 
the  command  in  Asia.  He  demanded  the  same  conditionB  <^  peace  as  those 
previously  made  by  Dercyllidas )  and  in  order  that  there  might  be  time 
to  communicate  with  the  Persian  conrt,  the  armistice  was  renewed  for 
three  months.  Dnring  this  interval  <^  repose,  Lysander,  by  liis  arrogance 
and  pretensions,  offended  both  Agesiiaus  and  the  Thir^  Spartans.  Ages- 
iiaus, determined  to  uphold  his  dignity,  subjected  Lysander  to  so  many 
humiliations  that  he  was  at  last  &in  to  request  his  ^smissal  from  EphesnS) 
and  was  accordin^y  sent  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  did  good  service  to 
the  Spartan  interests. 

§  9.  Meanwhile  Tissaphemes,  having  received  large  reinforcements, 
sent  a  message  to  Agesiiaus  before  the  armistice  had  expired,  ordering  him 
to  quit  Asia.  Agesiiaus  replied  by  saying  that  he  thanked  the  salr«p  for 
peijuring  himself  so  flagrantly  as  to  set  Oie  gods  against  him,  and  immedi- 
ately made  preparations  as  if  he  would  attack  Tissaphemes  in  Caria;  hnt 
having  thus  put  the  enemy  on  a  false  scent,  he  suddenly  turned  northwards 
into  Fhiygia,  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus,  and  marched  without  opposilicoi 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Daseylium,  the  residence  of  the  satrap  himself. 
Here,  however,  he  was  repulsed  by  the  Persian  cavalry ;  and  the  sacri- 
fices proving  unfavorable  for  an  advance,  Agesiiaus  gave  orders  to  retteaL 
He  now  proceeded  into  winter  quarters  at  Ephesus,  where  he  emplc^ed 
himself  in  organizing  a  body  of  cavalry  to  compete  with  the  Persians.  A 
conscription  was  accordingly  made  of  the  richest  Greeks  in  the  various 
towns,  who,  however,  were  allowed  if  they  pleased  to  provide  substitutes. 
By  these  and  other  energetic  exertions,  whidi  during  the  winter  gave  to 
Ephesus  the  appearance  of  one  vast  arsenal,  the  army  was  broaght  into 
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excellent  condition ;  and  AgesUftus  gave  out  early  in  the  spring  of  395 
B.  c.  that  he  ahonld  march  direct  upon  SiudU.  Ussaphemes,  au^pec^ng 
another  feint,  now  dispersed  his  cavaby  in  the  plain  of  the  Msander.  But 
thb  time  Agesilaua  marched  as  he  had  announced,  and  in  three  days  ar- 
rived unopposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Pactolu3,  before  the  Persian  cavalij 
could  be  recalled.  When  they  at  last  came  up,  the  newly  raised  Grecian 
horse,  assisted  by  the  peltasta  and  some  of  the  younger  and  more  actire 
hoplites,  soon  succeeded  in  putting  thcra  lo  flight.  Many  of  the  Ferriana 
irere  drowned  in  the  Factolus,  and  their  camp,  conttuniug  much  booty  and 
several  camels,  was  taken. 

j  10.  Agesilaus  now  pushed  his  ravages  np  to  the  very  gates  of  Sardis, 
the  residence  of  Tissaphemes.  But  the  career  of  that  timid  and  treacher- 
DDs  satrt^  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  queen-mother,  Farysatis,  who 
bad  succeeded  in  regaining  her  influence  over  Artaxerxes,  making  a  pre- 
text of  the  disastera  which  had  attended  the  arms  of  Tissaphemes,  but  in 
reality  to  avenge  the  part  which  he  had  taken  agmnst  her  son  Cyrus, 
caused  an  order  to  be  sent  down  from  Susa  for  his  execution ;  in  pursu- 
ance of  which  he  was  seized  in  a  bath  at  ColossEe,  and  beheaded.  Ti- 
thranstes,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  this  order,  sacceeded 
l^ssaphemes  in  the  satmpy,  and  immediately  reopened  negotiations  with 
Agesilaus ;  propowig  that,  if  he  quitted  Asia,  the  Greek  cities  Uiere  shoidd 
(O}oy  their  independence,  with  the  sole  exception  of  paying  to  Persia  the 
tribute  originally  imposed  upon  them.  Agesilaus  replied  that  he  could 
decide  nothing  without  consulting  the  authorities  at  home.  For  this  pur- 
pose an  amaisrice  of  six  months  was  concluded ;  and  meanwhile  Tithraustes, 
by  a  sttbsidy  of  thirty  talents,  induced  Agesilaus  to  move  out  of  his  satrapy 
bto  that  of  Phamabazus. 

S  1 1.  During  this  march  into  Phry^  Agesilaus  received  a  new  com- 
mission from  home,  appointing  him  the  head  of  the  naval  as  well  as  of  the 
Isnd  force, — two  coouuuids  never  before  united  in  a  single  Spartan.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  battle  of  .^^ospotami  the  naval  supremacy  of  Spar- 
ta was  threatened.  Conon,  with  a  fleet  of  forty  triremes,  occupied  the 
port  of  Caunus,  ou  the  confines  of  Caria  and  Lycia,  and  was  there  block- 
aded by  a  Lacedeemonian  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  triremes  under 
Phaiax ;  but  a  reinforcement  of  forty  more  ships  having  come  to  tlie  lud 
of  Conon,  Pharax  raised  the  blockade  and  retired  to  Rhodes.  Here  the 
first  aymptomfi  appeared  of  the  detestation  in  which  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment waa  held.  The  inhabitants  rose,  compelled  the  Spartan  fleet  to  leaTe 
the  island,  and  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Conon,  who  now 
Buled  thither. 

S  12.  Agesilaus,  having  despatched  orders  to  the  Lacedaemonian  mari- 
time dependencies  to  prepare  a  new  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tri- 
Kmes  agiunst  the  following  year,  and  having  appointed  his  brother-in-law, 
Peisander,  to  the  command  of  it,  marched  himself  into  the  satrapy  of  Phar- 
nabazQs.     He  passed  the  wmter  in  the  neighborhood  of  Doscylium^  the 
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fkh  and  fertile  countTy  about  which  afforded  comfortable  quarters  and 
■bundant  plunder  to  the  Grecian  anaj. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  winter,  a  Greek  of  Cyncus,  named  Apollo- 
phanes,  brought  about  an  interview  between  Agesilaus  aod  Fhamabazos. 
AgesilauB,  with  the  Thiitj,  having  arrived  firet  at  the  appconted  place,  sat 
down  without  ceremony  on  the  grass.  When  the  satrap  came,  accranpa- 
nied  with  all  the  luxury  of  Oriental  pomp,  his  attendants  prepared  to  spread 
Botue  rich  carpets  for  him  ;  but  Fhamabozus,  observing  how  the  Spartans 
were  seated,  was  ndiamed  to  avail  himself  of  such  luxuries,  and  sat  down 
on  the  grass  by  the  side  of  Agesilaus.  After  mutual  solutes,  Fhamabazus 
began  to  reproach  the  Greeks  with  their  treatment  of  one  who  had  always 
been  their  &ithful  ally.  "  Yoii  have  reduced  me  so  low,"  he  observed, 
"  that  I  have  scarcely  a  dinner  except  from  your  leavings.  Hy  reudences, 
my  parks  and  hanting-grouods,  the  charm  of  my  life,  are  all  burnt  or  de- 
stroyed. Fray  tell  me  if  this  is  gratitude."  The  Spartans  seemed  struck 
with  shame ;  and  Ageulans,  after  a  long  pause,  remarked  in  apology,  that 
their  war  with  the  Fersian  king  compelled  them  to  act  as  they  had  done ; 
that  towards  himself  personally  they  had  the  most  friendly  feeHngs,  and 
invited  him  to  join  their  alliance,  when  they  would  support  him  in  inde- 
pendence of  the  Fersian  king.  The  reply  of  FhamabaEiis  was  charac- 
terized by  a  noble  frankness.  "  If  the  king,"  he  said,  **  should  deprive 
me  of  my  command,  I  would  willingly  become  yonr  ally ;  but  so  Icmg  as 
I  am  intrusted  with  the  supreme  power,  expect  from  me  nothing  but 
war."  Agesilaus  was  touched  vrilh  the  satrap's  magnanimity.  Taking 
tum  by  the  hand,  he  observed,  "  Would  to  Heaven  that  with  snch  noble 
sentiments  it  were  poe^ble  for  you  to  be  our  friend.  Bnt  at  all  events  I 
will  at  once  quit  your  territory,  and  never  again  molest  you  or  your  [wop- 
erty  so  long  as  there  are  other  Persians  against  wh(xn  to  turn  my  anna." 

§  13.  In  pursuance  of  this  promise  Agesilaus  now  entered  the  plains  of 
Thebf,  near  the  Gulf  of  Eleeus ;  but  whilst  he  wu  here  preparing  an  ex- 
pedition on  a  grand  scale  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  he  was  suddenly 
recalled  home  (b.  C.  S94)  to  avert  the  dangers  which  threatened  hig  native 
country. 

Meanwhile  Conon,  who  had  remained  almost  inactive  since  the  revolt 
of  Rhodes,  proceeded  in  peraon  to  Babylon,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  from  Artaxerxes.  He  shared  his  command 
with  Fhamabazus,  and  by  their  j<nnt  exertions  a  powerful  fleet,  partly 
Fhcenician  and  parity  Gredian,  was  speedily  equipped,  superior  in  number 
to  that  of  the  Lacedtemonians  under  Feisander.  About  the  month  of  Jnly 
Conon  proceeded  to  the  peninsula  of  Cnidos,  in  Caria,  and  offered  Feisan* 
der  battle.  Though  inferior  in  strength,  Feisander  did  not  shrink  from 
the  encounter.  Being  abandoned,  however,  by  his  Asiatic  allies,  he  was 
soon  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  fell  gallantly  lighting  to  the  last  More 
than  half  the  Lacedcemoniui  fleet  was  either  captured  or  destroyed.  Thw 
event  occurred  about  the  beginning  of  August,  B.  C.  394> 
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f  1'  Miuion  of  Timocratea  to  the  Grectan  CItie*.  f  3.  HoetiUties  between  Spnrta  and 
Ihebon.  ^  B.  The  Athenimis  joia  the  Thibans.  Defeat  and  Death  of  Lysander.  Re 
trntof  Pantaniaa.  ^  4.  Leneue  ajminst  Sparta.  Battle  of  Corinth.  S  &■  HomevBid 
March  of  Agesilans.  \  B.  Battle  of  Ooninea.  4  7.  Loss  of  the  Spartan  Maritime  Empire. 
jS.  Conon  rebnUdsthe  Wallaof  Atheni.  ^  ».  Civil  Dissensions  at  Corinth.  ^  10.  Cam- 
paign of  AgetilnaB  in  the  Corinthian  Territory,  t  !!■  New  Syat^m  of  Tactics  introduced 
by  Ipbicratea.  Destruction  of  a  Spartan  Mora  by  his  liglit-arnied  Troops,  i  12.  Nego- 
tiations of  Aniatcidas  vilh  the  Persians.  Death  of  Conon.  Defeat  and  Death  of  Thim- 
faton.  t  la.  HBritime  V*i  oo  the  Coast  of  Asia.  Revolt  of  Rhodes.  Throsybnlns 
appointed  Athenian  Cotnmander.  His  Death  at  Aspendus.  Anaxibins  defeated  hj 
Iphicrates  at  the  Hellespont.  (  14.  War  between  Athens  and  Sgiaa.  Teleutins  aur- 
pHiei  the  PeirKiu.    \  IG.  Peace  of  Antalcidns.    f  16.  Its  Character. 

S  1.  The  jealousy  and  ill-will  with  which  the  newly  acquired  empire 
of  the  Spartans  was  regarded  by  the  other  Grecian  stales  had  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  Persians ;  and  when  Tithraustes  succeeded  to  the  satrapy 
ofTiseaphemes  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  this  feeling  by  exciting  a 
war  against  Sparta  in  the  heart  of  Greece  itself.  With  this  view  he  de- 
Epatcbed  one  Timocratea,  a  Rhodian,  to  the  leading  Grecian  cities  which 
appeared  hostile  to  Sparta,  carrying  with  him  n  sum  of  fifty  talents  to  be 
distributed  among  the  chief  men  in  each  for  Ihe  purpose  of  bringing  them 
orer  to  the  views  of  Persia.  This  transaction,  however,  is  scarcely  to  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  private  bribe,  but  rather  as  a  sum  publii'ly 
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adronced  for  a  specific  purpose.     Timocrates  was  successful  in  ThebM, 
Corinth,  and  Argos;  but  he  appears  not  to  have  visited  Athena. 

§  2.  Hostilities  were  at  first  confined  to  Sparta  and  Thebes.  A  quarrel 
having  arisen  between  the  Opuntiau  Locrians  and  the  Phocians  resped- 
ing  a  strip  of  border  land,  tlie  former  people  appealed  to  the  Thebans,  vho 
invaded  Phocia.  The  Phocians  on  their  side  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Lace- 
demonians, who,  elated  with  the  prosperous  state  of  their  a&irs  in  Ama, 
and  moreover  desirous  of  avenging  the  aAronts  they  had  received  from  the 
Thebans,  readily  listened  to  the  appeaL  Lysander,  who  look  an  active 
part  in  promoting  the  war,  was  directed  to  attack  the  town  of  Haliarias, 
having  first  augmented  the  small  force  which  he  took  with  him  by  con- 
tingents levied  among  the  tribes  of  Uount  CEta ;  and  it  was  arranged  that 
King  Paufanias  ebould  join  him  on  a  fixed  day  ander  the  walls  of  that 
town,  with  the  main  body  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  Peloponuesan 

S  3-  JS'othing  could  more  strikingly  denote  the  altered  state  of  feeling  in 
Greece  than  the  request  for  assistance  which  the  Thebans,  thus  menaced, 
made  to  their  ancient  enemies  and  rivals,  the  Athenians  ;  even  ofiering  is 
an  inducement,  to  assist  them  in  recovering  their  lost  empire.  Nor  weie 
the  Atlienians  backward  in  responding  to  the  appeal.  Disunion,  however, 
prevailed  among  the  Bacotians  themselves  ;  and  Orchomenus,  the  secODd 
dty  in  importance  in  their  confederacy,  revolted  at  the  approach  of  Ly^ 
sandcr,  and  joined  the  Lacedxmonians.  That  commander,  after  rava^ng 
the  country  round  Lebadea,  proceeded  according  to  agreement  to  Haliartiu^ 
though  he  had  as  yet  received  no  tidings  of  Pausanias.  Here,  in  a  sally 
made  by  the  citizens,  opportunely  supported  by  the  unexpected  arrival  irf  a 
body  of  Thebans,  the  army  of  Lysander  was  routed,  and  himself  slain ;  and 
though  hia  troops,  favored -by  some  rugged  ground  in  their  rear,  succeeded 
in  rallying  and  repulsing  tlieir  assailants,  yel,  disheartened  by  the  severe 
loss  which  they  had  suffered,  and  by  the  death  of  their  general,  they  dis- 
banded and  dispersed  themselves  in  the  night-time.  Thus  when  Pau- 
sanias at  last  came  up,  he  found  no  army  to  unite  with;  and  as  an 
imposing  Athenian  force  had  arrived,  he  now,  with  the  advice  of  bis 
council,  took  the  humiliating  step  —  always  deemed  a  confessioa  of  in- 
feriority— of  requesting  a  truce  in  order  to  bury  the  dead  who  had  fallen 
in  the  preceding  battle.  Even  this,  however,  the  Thebans  would  not 
grant,  except  on  the  condition  that  the  Lacedemonians  should  immediately 
quit  their  territory.  With  these  terms  Pausanias  was  forced  to  comply; 
and  after  duly  interring  the  bodies  of  Lysander  and  his  fallen  comrades, 
the  Lacediemonians  dejectedly  pursued  their  homeward  march,  followed 
by  the  Thebans,  who  manifested  by  repeated  insults,  and  even  by  blows 
administered  to  stragglers,  the  insolence  inspired  by  their  success.  Pau- 
sanias, afraid  to  face  the  public  indignation  of  the  Spartans,  took  refiige  in 
the  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tcgea;  and  being  condemned  to  death  in 
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hia  absence,  only  escaped  that  fate  by  remaining  in  the  sanctuary.  He 
ivas  succeeded  by  his  son  Agesipolis.  • 

5  i.  The  enemies  of  Sparta  took  fresh  courage  from  this  disaster  to  her 
arms.  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos  now  formed  with  Thebes  a  solemn 
alliance  against  her.  The  league  was  soon  joined  bj  tlie  Eubisans,  the 
Acamanians,  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  the  Ambraciots,  tlie  Leucadiane,  and 
tbe  Chalddians  of  Thrace.  In  the  spring  of  304  b.  c.  the  allies  assembled 
at  Corinth,  and  the  war,  which  had  been  hitherto  regivrdcd  as  merely 
Bccotian,  was  now  called  the  Corinthian,  by  which  name  it  is  known  in 
liistory.  This  tlirealening  aspect  of  affaire  determined  the  Ephora  to 
recall  Agesilaus,  as  related  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

T[ie  allies  were  soon  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field  with  a  force  of 
In-eoly-four  thousand  hoplites,  of  whom  one  fourth  were  Athenians, 
together  with  a  considerable  body  of  light  troops  and  cavalry.  Tbe  Laee- 
dxmonians,  under  the  conduct  of  Aristodemus,  hod  also  made  tlie  most 
active  preparations.  The  exact  amount  of  their  fbree  is  not  known,  but  it 
<ras  in  all  probability  inferior  to  that  of  the  allies.  The  latter  were  fnll  of 
confidence,  and  tbe  Corinthian  'IHmolauB  proposed  marching  straight  upon 
Sparta,  in  order,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  bum  the  wasps  in  their  nest  before 
they  came  forth  to  sting.  This  bold,  but  perhaps  judidous  advice,  was 
bowever  anticipated  by  the  unwonted  activity  of  the  LacedcenuHiians,  who 
had  already-  crossed  their  border,  and,  advancing  by  Tegea  and  Mantineo, 
had  laken  ap  a  position  at  Sicyon.  The  allies,  who  had  proceeded  as  far 
as  Nemes,  now  fell  back  upon  Corinth,  and  encamped  on  some  rugged 
gTouod  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  the  city.  Here  a  battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  Lacedsmonians  gained  the  victory,  though  their  allied  troops  were 
put  lo  the  rout.  Of  the  Spartans  themselves  only  eight  men  fell;  but  of 
their  allies  eleven  hundred  perished,  and  of  the  confederates  as  many 
as  twenty.€ight  hundred.  This  battle,  called  the  battle  of  Corinth,  was 
fought  apparently  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  Cnidos,  in  Jnly, 
394B.C. 

S  5.  Agesilaus,  who  had  relinquished  wilh  a  heavy  heart  his  projected 
expedition  into  Asia,  was  now  on  his  homeward  murcli.  By  the  promise 
of  rewards  at  Sestos  in  the  Chersonese,  he  had  persuaded  the  bravest  and 
niwt  efficient  soldiers  in  his  army  to  accompany  him,  amongst  whom  were 
■nany  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  with  Xenophon  at  Iheir  head.  The  route  of 
Agesilaus  was  much  the  same  as  the  one  formerly  travelled  by  Xerxes, 
and  the  camels  which  accompanied  the  army  gave  it  somewhat  of  an  Orien- 
tal aspect.  At  Amphipolis  he  received  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Corinth ; 
but  his  heart  was  so  fiill  of  schemes  against  Fersi.i,  that  the  feeling  which 
H  airakencd  in  his  bosom  was  rather  one  of  regret  that  so  many  Greeks 
hadfiiUen,  whose  united  efforts  might  have  emancipated  Asia  Minor,  than 
of  joy  at  the  success  of  his  countrymen.  Having  forced  his  way  through 
a  desultory  opposition  oflcred  by  the  Tbessalian  cavalry,  he  crossed  Mount 
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Othrys,  and  marched  unopposed  the  rest  of  the  way  throogb  the  straiU  d 
Thennopylie  to  the  frontiers  of  Phocis  and  Btcotia.  Here  the  ctU  tidings 
reached  him  —  foreshadowed  according  to  ancient  euperstition  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  (14  Aug.  394  b.  c.)  —  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  bis 
brother-in-law,  ■Feisander,  at  Cntdod.  Fearing  the  impression  which  SDcb 
sad  news  might  produce  upon  his  men,  he  gave  out  that  the  LacedtenMHiiaii 
fleet  had  gtuned  a  rictory,  though  Feisander  bad  perished;  and,  having 
offered  sacrifice  as  if  for  a  rictoiy,  he  ordered  an  advance. 

S  6.  Agesilaua  soon  came  up  with  the  confederate  army,  which  had  pie 
pared  to  oppose  him  in  the  plwn  of  Coronea.  The  hostile  forces 
approached  each  other  slowly  and  in  silence,  till  within  about  a  fiirion^ 
whcD  the  Thebans  raised  the  ptean,  and  charged  at  a  running  pace. 
They  succeeded  in  driving  in  the  Orchomcnians,  who  formed  the  leil  wing 
of  Hie  army  of  Agesilaua,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  baggage  io  the 
rear.  But  on  the  remainder  of  the  line  Agesilaua  waa  victorious,  and  the 
Thebans  now  saw  themselves  cut  off  from  their  companiuis,  who  had 
retreated  and  taken  up  a  position  (hi  Mount  Hcliccm.  Facing  about  and 
forming  in  deep  and  compact  order,  the  Thebans  sou^t  to  rejoin  the  mun 
body,  but  they  were  opposed  by  Agesilaua  and  hie  troops.  The  shock  irf 
the  conflicting  masses  which  ensued  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  Grecian  warfare.  The  shields  of  the  foremost  ranks  were 
shattered,  their  spears  broken,  so  that  daggers  became  the  only  avtulable 
arm.  The  regular  war-sliout  was  suppressed,  but  the  silence  was  oocasitm- 
ally  brokoi  by  deep  and  furious  exclamations.  Agesilans,  who  was  in  the 
front  rtmks,  unequal  by  his  size  and  strength  to  sustain  so  furious  an  onset, 
was  ilung  down,  trodden  on,  and  covered  with  wonnds ;  but  the  devoted 
coumge  of  the  fifty  Spartans  forming  his  body-guard  rescued  him  from 
death.  The  Thebans  finally  forced  their  way  through,  bnt  not  without 
severe  loss.  Tlie  victory  of  Agesilaus  was  not  very  dedsive ;  but  the 
Thcbnns  tacitly  acknowledged  their  defeat  by  soliciting  the  custiWDaiy 
truce  for  the  burial  of  their  dead. 

Afler  the  battle  Agesilaus  visited  Delphi,  where  he  dedicated  to  Apollo 
a  tithe,  valued  at  the  large  sum  of  one  hundred  talents,  of  tbe  booty  which 
he  had  acquired  during  bis  Asiatic  campaigns.  He  then  returned  to 
.  Sparta,  where  he  was  received  with  the  most  lively  demcmstrations  of 
gratitude  and  esteem,  and  became  henceforwards  the  sole  dii«ctor  of 
Spartan  policy. 

5  7.  Thus  in  less  than  two  months  the  Lacedasmoninns  had  fought  two 
battles  on  land,  and  one  at  sea ;  namely,  those  of  Corinth,  Coronea,  and 
Cnidos.  But  though  they  had  been  victorious  in  the  land  ei^agranents, 
they  were  so  little  decisive  as  to  lead  to  no  important  result ;  whilst  their 
defeat  at  Cnidos  produced  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  loss  of  nearly  all  their  maritime  empire,  even  fitster  than 
they  had  acquired  it  after  the  battle  of  ^gospotami.     For  as  Cmkhi  and 
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PhamaboEus  Bailed  with  their  victorious  fleet  from  island  to  island,  luitl 
from  port  to  port,  their  approach  was  eveiywhere  the  signal  for  the  flight 
or  expulsion  of  the  Spartan  hannosts.  Abydos  formed  the  ouiy  exception 
to  this  universal  surrender.  Portunately  for  Sparta  the  able  and  ex- 
perienced Dercyllidas  wes  then  hannoEt  in  that  city,  and  by  his  activity 
and  courage  he  succeeded  in  preserving  not  only  Abydoa,  but  also  the 
opposite  Chersonese,  from  the  grasp  of  Phamabazus. 

i  8.  In  the  spring  of  the  folbwing  year,  B.  c.  393.  Conon  and  Fhama- 
haiuB  sailed  from  the  Hellespont  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and,  after  visiting 
Meloa  and  several  of  the  Cyelades,  directed  their  courae  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesns.  After  ravaging  the  coast  of  Laconia  at  several  points,  and  taking 
the  island  of  Cythera,  where  they  eatabliahed  an  Athenian  garrison,  they 
Bfuled  to  the  Isthmua  of  Corinth,  then  occupied  aa  a  centnd  post  by  tha 
allies.  The  appearance  of  a  Persian  fleet  in  the  Saronic  Gulf  was  a 
strange  eight  to  Grecian  eyes,  and  one  which  might  have  served  as  a 
severe  comment  on  the  effect  of  their  suicidal  wars.  Phamabazus  as- 
sored  the  allies  of  his  support,  and  gave  earnest  of  it  by  advancing  to 
them  a  conuderable  sum  of  money.  Conon  dexterously  availed  himself 
of  the  hatred  of  Phamabazns  towards  Sparta  to  procure  a  boon  for  his 
native  d^.  As  the  satrap  was  on  the  point  of  proceeding  homewards 
CoDon  obtiuned  leave  to  employ  the  seamen  in  rebuilding  the  fortifications 
(^Feiraeus  and  the  long  walls  of  Athens.  Phaniabazus  also  granted  a 
large  sum  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  Conon  had  thus  the  glory  of  appear- 
ing, like  a  second  Tbemistocles,  the  deliverer  and  restorer  of  his  country. 
Bf  a  singular  revolution  of  fortune,  the  Thebans,  who  had  most  rejoiced 
at  the  felt  of  Athena,  as  well  as  the  Persians,  who  had  subsidized  Sparta 
to  destroy  the  city,  now  gave  their  funds  and  labor  to  restore  it  Before 
the  end  of  autumn  the  walls  were  rebuilt.  Alhcns  seemed  now  restored, 
if  not  to  power,  at  least  to  independence;  and  if  she  reflected  but  the  shad- 
ow of  her  former  greatness,  she  was  at  least  raised  up  from  the  depths  of 
her  degradation.  Having  thus,  as  it  were,  founded  Athens  a  second  time, 
Conon  sailed  to  the  islands  to  lay  again  the  foundations  of  an  Athenian 
maritime  empire. 

S  9.  During  the  renuunder  of  this  and  the  whole  of  the  following  year 
(b.C.  392),  the  war  was  canied  on  in  the  Cotinthian  territory.  The 
Onean  Mountains,  which  extend  across  the  Isthmus  south  of  its  narrow* 
est  part,  afford  nn  excellent  hne  of  defence  against  an  invading  army. 
Through  these  mountiuns  there  are  only  three  passes,  one  by  the  Saronic 
Guli|  dose  to  Cenchreas,  n  second  through  a  ravine  at  the  eastern  side  of 
Ihe  Acrocorlnthoa  or  citadel  of  Corinth,  and  a  third  along  the  narrow  strip 
of  land  which  lies  between  the  western  foot  of  the  Acrocorinthos  and  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.  The  two  former  of  these  passes  could  easily  be  defended 
by  a  resolole  body  of  troops  against  superior  numbers ;  and  the  third  was 
OHDpletely  protected  by  two  long  walls  running  down  firom  Corinth  to 
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LechKum,  the  port  of  the  city  upon  the  Corinlhian  Gnlf,  Corinth  and  the 
passes  of  the  Onean  Mountains  were  now  occupied  by'the  allied  troiqts; 
but  while  the  allies  thomselvea  suffered  little  or  nothing,  the  whole  bnrnt 
of  the  war  feU  upon  Corinth.  The  Sptirlans  took  up  their  hcad-quailen 
at  Sicyon,  whence  they  raTaged  the  fertile  Corinthian  plain  upon  the 
coast.  Tlie  wealthy  Corinthian  proprietors  Buffered  so  much  from  the 
devastntionitftbcirlands,  that  many  of  tliem  became  anxious  to  renew  iheii 


Pkn  of  Corinth- 


old  alliance  with  Sparta.  A  large  number  of  the  other  Corinthians  par- 
ticipated in  these  feelings,  and  the  leailing  men  in  power,  who  were 
Tiolentty  opposed  to  Sparta,  became  so  alarmed  at  the  wide-spread  ^safiec- 
tion  among  the  citizens,  that  they  introduced  a  body  of  Argirea  into  the 
city  during  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  the  Eucleia,  and  massacred 
numbers  of  the  opposite  party  in  the  market-place  and  in  the  theatn>. 
The  government  now  formed  such  a  close  union  with  Argos,  that  even  the 
boundai?  marks  between  the  two  stales  were  removed,  mid  the  very  name 
of  Corinth  was  changed  to  that  of  Argos.  But  the  aristocratical  party  at 
Corinth,  which  was  still  numerous,  contrived  to  admit  Praxitas,  the  Laee- 
dtemffliian  commander  at  Sicyon,  within  the  long  walls  which  connected 
Corinth  with  Lecliieum.  In  the  space  between  the  walls,  which  was  of 
considerable  breadth  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  Icngtli,  a  battle  took 
place  between  the  Laccdxmoninns  and  the  Corinthians,  who  had  marched 
out  of  the  city  to  dislodge  them.  The  Corinthian?,  however,  were  de- 
feated, and  this  victory  was  followed  by  the  demolition  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  long  walls  by  Praxilos.  The  Lacedccmoniana  now  marched 
across  the  Isthmus,  and  captured  Sidus  and  Crommyon.  These  eventi 
hi4>pened  in  B.  C.  892. 
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S  10-  The  breach  effected  in  the  long  walls  of  Corinth  excited  great 
alann  at  Athens,  aa  it  opened  a  secure  passage  to  the  Lacedemonians 
into  Atlica  and  Bccotia.  Aoxirdingly  tlie  Athenians  moved  in  great  force 
to  Corinth,  with  carpenters  and  other  necessary  workmen ;  and  with  this 
assistance  the  Corinthians  soon  restored  the  breach.  la  the  summer  of 
B.  c.  391,  this  step  was,  however,  rendered  useless,  in  consequence  of 
Agesilaus,  assbted  by  the  Lacedeemonian  fleet  under  his  brother  Teleutias, 
having  obtuned  possession  not  only  of  the  long  walls,  but  e^so  of  the  port 
of  Lechieum  itself.  Agesilaus  followed  up  bis  success  by  marching  into 
the  rocky  peninsula  between  the  bay  of  Lechxum  and  the  Alcyonian  sea, 
from  which  Corinlh  derived  both  support  and  assistance.  The  two  prin- 
cipal places  in  this  district,  Peirxum  and  (Enoe,  leather  with  lai^ 
booty  and  many  captives,  fell  into  his  hands.  Corinth  waa  now  Bnrround- 
ed  OD  every  Bide ;  and  the  Thebans  were  thrown  into  such  alarm  that 
they  MDt  envoys  to  Agesilaus  to  treat  of  peace.  Agesilaus  had  never 
fbr^ven  the  Thebans  ftw  having  interrupted  his  sacrifice  at  Aulia;  and 
he  now  seized  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  spite  against  them.  Ac* 
^'^'^SiT'i  when  they  were  introduced  into  his  presence,  he  treated 
them  with  the  most  marked  contempt,  and  affected  not  to  notice  them. 
Bat  a  retributive  Nemeus  was  at  band.  Aa  Agesilaus  eat  in  a  pavilion 
OQ  the  banks  of  a  lake  which  adjoined  the  sacred  grove  of  Hera,  feasting 
his  eyes  with  the  spectach^  of  a  long  train  of  captives,  paraded  under  the 
guard  of  Ziacedxmonian  hopUtes,  a  man  galloped  up  on  a  foaming  horse, 
and  acquainted  bim  with  a  disaster  more  novel  and  more  astounding  than 
aoj  that  bad  ever  yet  befallen  the  Spartan  arms.  This  was  nothing  less 
then  the  deslmction  of  a  whole  Lacedemonian  mora,  or  battalion,  by  the 
ti^t>armed  mercenaries  of  the  Athenian  Ipbicrates. 

'{  II.  For  the  preceding  two  years  Iphicrates  had  commanded  a  body 
<^  mercenajies,  consisting  of  peltasts,*  who  had  been  first  organized  by 
CoBon  after  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Alliens.  For  tbb  force  Iphicrates 
introduced  those  improved  arms  and  tactics  which  form  an  epoch  in  the 
Grecian  art  of  war.  His  object  was  to  combine  as  &r  as  possible  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  the  hoplites  and  light-armed  troops.  He  substi- 
tnted  a  linen  corslet  for  the  coat  of  mail  worn  by  the  hoplites,  and  les- 
sened 6te  shield,  while  he  rendered  the  light  javelin  and  short  sword  of 
the  pdtaets  more  cff<:clive  by  lengthening  them  both  one  half.  These 
troops  soon  proved  very  effective-  At  Iheir  head  Iiihicrales  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Phliasians,  gained  a  victory  near  Sieyon,  and  inflicted  such 
loss  Qpon  the  Arcadian  hoplites  that  tliey  were  afraid  to  meet  hie  peltasta 
in  the  field.      He  now  ventured  upon  a  bolder  exploit. 

A  body  of  Amyclsean  hoplites  had  obtained  leave  to  celebrate  the  festi- 
ndofthe  Hyadmbia  in  their  native  city;  and  a  Lacedtemonian  morxt, 

*  Soealled  frooi  tbe  pdta,  oi  kind  i>filil£ld  which  they  cuTiad. 
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Huc  hundred  strong,  was  appoiutod  to  escort  them  till  they  ehonld  be 
considered  out  of  reach  of  attack.  Iphicrates,  who  was  in  Corinth  with 
his  peltasts,  suffered  the  Amyclienns  and  their  escort  to  pass  nnmolesled ; 
but  on  the  return  of  the  Lacedcemonians,  he  sallied  forth  with  iocoo- 
ceivable  hardihood,  and  attacked  them  in  the  flank  and  rear.  So  many 
fell  under  the  darts  and  arrows  ol  the  peltasts,  that  the  LacedtemoiuBii 
captain  called  a  halt,  and  ordered  the  youngest  and  most  active  nf  his  bop 
lites  to  rush  forward  and  drive  off  the  assailants.  But  their  heavy  arms 
rendered  them  quite  unequal  to  such  a  mode  of  fighting;  nor  did  the 
Lacedxmonian  cavalry,  which  now  came  up,  but  which  acted  with  very 
little  vigor  and  course,  produce  any  better  effect  At  length  the  X^acedos- 
monians  succeeded  in  reaching  an  eminence,  where  they  endeavored  (o 
make  a  stand ;  but  at  this  moment  Callins  arrived  with  some  Athenian 
lu^lites  from  Corinth,  whereupon  the  already  disheartened  Lacedsmo- 
nians  hn^e  and  fled  in  confusion,  pursued  by  the  peltasts,  who  committed 
such  havoc,  chasing  and  killing  some  of  tliem  even  in  the  sea,  that  but 
very  few  erf  the  whole  body  succeeded  in  reaclung  LechKum. 

The  news  of  this  defbat  produced  a  great  change  in  the  condnct  of  the 
Thehan  envoys  then  with  Agesilaus.  They  did  not  say  another  word 
■bout  peace,  but  merely  asked  permission  to  communicate  with  thdr  coim- 
trymen  at  Corinth.  Agesilaus,  perceiving  their  altered  sraitimenls,  and 
taking  them  with  hun,  marched  on  the  following  day  with  his  whole  force 
'  to  Corinth,  where  he  defied  the  garrison  to  crane  oat  to  battle.  But  Iphi- 
crates  was  too  prudent  to  hazard  his  recently  achieved  success;  and 
Agesilaus  marched  back  to  Sparta  as  it  were  by  stealth,  avoidii^  all  those 
places  where  the  inhabitants,  though  allies,  were  likely  to  show  tlkeir 
satisfaction  at  the  disgrace  of  the  Spnrtim  lums.  No  sooner  was  he  de- 
parted than  Iphicratea  sallied  forth  from  Omnth  and  retook  ^dus,  Oran- 
myon,  Peirtcnm,  and  CEnoe,  thus  liberating  all  the  northern  and  eastern 
territory  of  Corinth.  But,  in  spite  of  bis  military  ahililies  and  great 
services,  the  domineering  character  of  Iphicrates  had  rraidered  him  so  on- 
popular  at  Corinth,  that  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  recall  hiai,  and 
appoint  Chabrias  in  his  place. 

§  13.  Meantime  important  events  h.id  taken  place  in  connection  with 
the  maritime  war.  The  success  of  Conon  had  inspired  (he  Lacedfemoni- 
ans  witli  such  alarm,  that  they  resolved  to  spare  no  efibrts  to  regtun  the 
good-will  of  the  Persians.  With  this  view  they  sent  Antalcidas,  an  able 
politician  trained  in  the  school  of  Lysander,  to  negotiate  with  Tlribaxus, 
who  had  succeeded  Tithraustes  in  the  satrapy  of  Ionia,  in  wder  to  bring 
about  a  general  peace  under  the  mediation  of  Persia.  His  Degotiadons, 
however,  though  supported  by  the  influence  of  Tirihazus,  at  pressit 
proved  unsucccssliil.  Canon,  and  the  other  representatives  o(  Ibe  alKes 
in  Asia,  rejected  with  indignation  the  proposal  of  Antalndas  to  abandon 
the  Grecian  cities  In  Asia  lo  Persia;  nor  was  the  court  of  Susa  itself  aa 
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yet  diapoeed  to  entertiuii  an;  amicable  relations  tritb  Sparta.  Tiribazus, 
bowever,  covertly  BOpplkd  the  LacedKmoniane  with  money  fur  the  pur- 
poees  of  their  fleet,  and,  by  a  gross  breach  of  public  fmth,  caused  Conon 
to  be  seized  and  detuned,  under  the  pretence  that  be  was  acting  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  Great  King.  This  event  proved  the  end  of  Conon'a 
public  lif&  According  to  one  account  the  Persians  caused  Lim  to  be  put 
to  death  in  prison  ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  he  escaped  and  agun 
look  refuge  with  Evagoras  in  Cyprus.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the 
public  labors  of  one  of  the  most  useful,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  of  Allie* 
nian  citizens,  were  now  brought  to  a  close :  a  man  from  whose  hands  his 
country  reaped  nothing  hut  benefit,  and  to  whose  reputation  history  seems 
to  have  done  but  scanty  justice. 

Strutlias,  who  held  the  command  in  Ionia  during  the  absence  of  Tiri- 
bazus  at  Snsa,  carried  on  liostilities  with  vigor  agtunst  the  Laced»moni- 
aos.  In  spite  of  his  proved  incapacity,  Tbimbron  had  been  again  in- 
trasted  with  the  command  of  an  onny  of  eight  thousajid  men  ;  but  while 
OB  bis  march  from  Ephcsus  he  was  surprised  by  Struthas,  and  suffered  a 
cotDpIete  defeat.  Tbimbron  himself  was  among  the  slain,  and  those  of 
ius  soldiers  who  escaped  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  (ho  neighboring 
cities. 

i  13.  The  island  of  Rhodes  now  demanded  the  attention  of  the  belligc- 
RDts.  The  democratical  party  in  this  island,  having  obtained  the  upper 
hand,  had  revolted  from  Persia ;  and  the  Spartans,  fearing  that  they  would 
km  an  alliance  with  Athens,  sent  Teleutias,  the  brother  of  Agesilaus,  with 
a  fleet  to  reduce  the  island,  although  they  were  themselves  at  war  with 
Persia,  bo  much  greater  was  their  fear  of  the  Athenians  than  of  the  Per- 
GJans.  On  bis  way  from  Cnidos,  Teleutias  fell  in  with  and  captured  an 
Athenian  squadron  of  ten  triremes  under  Philocrates,  which  was  proceed- 
ing to  assist  Evagoras  in  a  struggle  that  was  impending  between  biro  aud 
(be  Persians.  The  news  of  this  reverse,  as  well  as  the  great  increase  of 
the  Locedsemonian  fleet,  induced  (he  Athenians  to  despatch,  in  b.  c.  389, 
a  fleet  of  forty  triremes,  under  Throsybulus,  to  the  coasts  of  Asia  ]kIinor,  — 
a  f«at  which  betokens  a  considerable  renovation  of  their  naval  power. 
Tlirasyhulus  first  proceeded  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  extended  (he 
Athenian  alliance  among  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  straits,  persuad- 
ed  or  compelled  Byzantium  and  other  dties  to  establish  democratical  gov- 
eminen(s,  and  reimposed  the  toll  of  a  tenth  on  all  vessels  passing  from 
the  Euijne.  Ailer  this,  Throsybulus  sailed  to  Lesbos,  where  he  defeated 
the  Lacediemonian  barmost,  and  next  visited  several  places  on  the  mwn- 
laDd,  wi(h  the  view  of  raising  funds  for  his  meditated  expedition  to  Rhodes. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  Aspendus  in  Fomphylia,  whcra  he  had  obtained 
Hme  contributions,  surprised  liis  naval  camp  in  the  nigh),  and  slew  him. 
That  perished  the  man  who  had  delivered  his  country  from  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.     He  was  succeeded  in  his  command  by  Agyrrtuus. 
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The  success  of  Thrasybulua  in  the  Hellespont  created  snch  anzietj  li 
Sparta,  that  the  Ephors  were  induced  to  aupereede  Dercyllidas,  and  tip- 
point  Aiiazibius  to  the  government  of  Abydos.  Anaxlbios  took  with  faim 
a  force  that  rendered  him  master  of  the  strtuts,  and  enabled  him  to  intet^ 
cept  (he  mercbantraeo  boaad  to  Athens  and  other  ports  belonging  to  the 
allies.  The  Athenians  now  despatched  Iphicmtes  with  eight  triremes  and 
twelve  hundred  peltasta  to  make  bead  against  Aiiaxibios ;  and  hy  a  well- 
laid  Etratagem  the  Athenian  commander  succeeded  in  surprising  Anaxibins 
among  the  mountain  ranges  of  Ida,  whilst  on  his  homeward  ntarcb  irom 
Antandroa  to  Abjdo!!.  The  troops  of  Anaxibiua  were  cwnpletelj  roated 
and  himself  and  twelve  other  harmosU  slain. 

§  14.  Tills  exploit  rendered  the  Athenians  again  masters  of  the  Hel- 
lespiKit.  But  wbibt  thus  successful  in  that  quarter,  their  attention  was 
attracted  nearer  home  by  the  affiurs  of  ^gina.  After  the  battle  of  .£gos- 
potami,  Ljsander  had  restored  to  the  island  as  many  of  the  andent  pc^- 
latjon  as  he  could  find ;  and  they  were  now  induced  by  the  Lacedtem<Miian 
harmost  to  infest  the  Athenian  trade  with  their  privateers ;  so  that,  in  the 
language  of  Pericles,  .£gina  again  became  "the  eyesore  of  Peirtens." 
The  most  memorable  event  in  this  period  of  the  war  was  the  surprise  of 
Peineus  by  Teleutios  with  a  squadron  of  only  twelve  saiL  Teleutias  was 
the  most  popular  conunander  in  the  Lacedeemonian  fleet,  and  was  sent  by 
the  Ephors  to  appease  the  discmitent  among  the  Lacedcemonian  seamen 
at  JEgina,  in  consequence  of  not  receiving  their  pay.  Teleotias  plainly 
told  them  that  they  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  their  swords,  and  he 
bade  Ibem  prepare  for  an  enterprise,  the  object  of  which  he  did  not  then 
disclose.  This  was  nothing  less  than  an  attack  upon  FeirKus;  an  enters 
prise  which  it  seemed  almost  insane!  to  attempt  with  a  force  of  only  twelve 
triremes.  But  Teleutias  reckoned  on  taking  the  Athenians  by  sorptise. 
Quitting  the  harbor  of  jEgina  at  nightfall,  and  rowing  along  leisurely 
and  in  silence,  Teleutias  found  himself  at  daybreak  within  half  a  mile  (tf 
Peirteus,  and  when  it  was  fully  light  he  steered  liis  vessels  straight  into 
the  harbor,  which  was  beginning  to  assume  again  some  of  its  former  com- 
mercial importance.  Here,  as  he  expected,  he  found  no  prepaiatiooa  for 
repelling  an  attack,  and  though  the  alarm  was  immediately  raised,  he  had 
time  to  inflict  considerable  damage  before  any  troops  could  be  got  together 
to  oppose  him.  His  men  disembarked  on  the  quays,  and  carried  off,  not 
only  the  portable  mercliandise,  but  also  the  shipmasters,  tradesmen,  and 
others  whom  ihej  found  there.  The  larger  merchanl^ships  were  boarded 
and  plundered ;  several  of  the  smaller  were  towed  off  with  their  whole 
cargoes ;  and  even  three  or  four  triremes  met  the  same  fiite.  All  this  booty 
Teleutias  succeeded  in  carrying  safely  into  ^^na,  together  with  several 
corn-ships,  and  other  merchantmen  which  he  fell  in  with  off  Snninm.  The 
prizes  were  then  sold,  and  yielded  so  large  a  sum  that  Teleutias  was  able 
lo  pay  the  seamen  a  month's  wages. 
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$  15.  Whilst  these  things  were  passing  in  Greece,  Antalddas,  conducted 
by  Tiribazus,  had  repaired  to  the  Fursian  court  a  second  time,  for  tlie  pui^ 
poee  of  renewing  bis  negotiations  for  a  general  peace,  on  the  same  basis  aa 
he  bad  proposed  before.  This  time  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  favor  of 
die  Persian  monarch,  in  spite  of  his  dislike  of  the  Spartans  generally,  and 
ptevaJled  on  him  both  to  adopt  the  peace,  and  to  declare  war  against  those 
who  ehould  reject  it,  Aniaicidas  and  Tiribazus  again  arrived  on  the  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor  in  the  spring  of  b.  c,  387,  not  only  armed  with  these  pow- 
ers, but  provided  with  an  ample  force  to  carry  them  into  execution.  In 
addition  to  the  entire  fleet  of  Fer.'iia,  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  had  placed 
Iwenly  triremes  at  the  service  of  the  Lacedtemonians ;  and  Anialcidas 
DOW  sailed  with  a  large  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  where  Iphicratcs  and  the 
Athenians  were  still  predominant  But  the  overwhelming  force  of  Antal- 
cidas,  the  largest  that  had  been  seen  in  the  Hellespont  since  the  battle  of 
■£goepotami,  rendered  all  resistance  hopeless.  The  supplies  of  com  (him 
the  Euxine  no  longer  fonnd  their  way  to  Athens ;  the  .^Iginetan  privateers 
resumed  their  depredations ;  and  the  Athenians,  depressed  at  once  both 
by  what  they  felt  and  by  what  they  anticipated,  began  to  long  for  peace. 
The  Argivea  participated  in  the  same  desire ;  and  as  without  the  assistance 
(f  Athens  it  seemed  hopeless  for  the  other  allies  to  struggle  against  Sparta, 
all  Greece  seemed  incUned  to  listen  to  an  accommodadon. 

Under  these  circumstances  deputies  from  the  Gredan  states  were  snm- 
moned  to  meet  Tiribazus ;  who,  after  exhibiting  to  them  the  royal  seal  of 
Persia,  read  to  them  the  following  terms  of  a  peace :  "  King  Artaxenea 
thinks  it  just  that  the  cities  in  Aeia  and  the  islands  of  Clazomcnce  and 
Cyprus  should  belong  to  liim.  He  also  thinks  it  just  to  leave  all  the  other 
Grecian  cities,  both  small  and  great,  independent,  —  except  Lemnos,  Im- 
bros,  and  Scyros,  which  are  to  belong  to  Athens,  as  of  old.  Should  any 
parties  refiise  to  accept  this  peace,  I  will  make  war  upon  them,  along 
vilh  those  who  are  of  the  same  mind,  both  by  land  and  sea,  with  ships 
and  with  money." 

The  deputies  reported  these  terms  to  their  respective  governments,  all 
rf  which  at  once  accepted  the  peace  with  the  exception  of  the  Thebans, 
)rbo  claimed  to  take  the  oath  not  in  their  own  behalf  alone,  but  for  the 
BoMlian  confederacy  in  general.  But  when  Agesilaus  threatened  the 
Tbebans  with  war  if  ihey  did  not  comply,  they  consented  to  take  the  oath 
Gir  their  own  city  alone,  —  thus  virtually  renouncing  their  federal  headship. 

5  16,  Thb  disgraceful  peace,  called  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  was  con- 
dnded  in  the  year  b.  c.  387,  By  it  Hellas  seemed  prostrated  at  the  feet 
if  the  barbarians  ;  for  its  very  terms,  engraven  on  stone  and  set  up  in  the 
Ktnctoaries  of  Greece,  recognized  the  Porsijui  king  as  the  arbiter  of  her 
Ernies.  Although  Athens  cannot  be  entirely  exonerated  from  the  blame 
of  this  transaction,  the  chief  guilt  rests  upon  Sparta,  whose  designs  were 
fitr  deeper  and  more  hypocritical  than  they  appeared.    Under  the  specious 
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pretest  or  securing  the  independence  of  the  Grecian  cities,  her  onl^  olgect 
was  to  break  up  the  confedcradea  under  Athens  and  Thebes,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  Persia,  to  pave  the  way  for  her  own  absolute  domiaMn 
in  Greece.  Her  real  aim  is  pithily  characterized  in  an  anecdote  recorded 
of  Agesilaua.  When  somebody  remarked,  "Alas  for  Hellas,  that  oar 
Spartans  should  be  Medixing  I"  —  "  Say  rather,"  replied  Ageeilaus,  " that 
the  Medea  are  Laamizing" 


DlonyniB,  from  the  Cboragla  Uimiuiieat  of  Ljticntw. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


FROII  THE  FEACE   OF  AHTALCIDAS  TO  THE  E 


!   OF  CALLIAS. 


tl'  AggrenioDsof  Sparta  In  Bceotla.  Beballding  of  Platoa.  43.  Rednclloa  of  HuitinsB. 
f  B.  (HjnIhisD  CoarederatioD.  Sputa  intcri^rea.  t  i.  Sdmre  of  the  Cadmw  at  ThebM 
bfdM  LBcedEemoniuw.  (  G.  BedactJiHi  of  OItdUiiu.  {6-  Uapopnlorit?  of  Sparta,  f  T. 
Beralndon  at  Theb«.  f  8.  Tlie  LBcedsBmoniana  eipelted  from  tint  CBdmea.  f  ».  Thdr 
Eipe^tfona  against  Thebes.  Alana  of  the  Athenians,  who  atlf  tbemtelves  with  Thebc«. 
)  ID.  Beorganization  of  the  Athenian  ConfMemtioa.  4  1^-  Preparations  fbr  War.  Ths 
Tbeboo  "  Sacred  Band."  f  12.  Cborooter  of  EpameinoiiilBi.  f  13.  Spaclim  InTuiona  of 
Bceotia.  1 1*-  MariUme  Affairs.  Battle  of  Noxoa.  Sacceu  of  Hmotheiu.  f  ]G.  Prt« 
ren  of  the  Theban  Anns,  f  16.  The  Athenians  form  a  Peace  with  Sparta,  which  is  im- 
mediatelj  broksn.  Proceeding!  at  Corcyre.  j  IT.  The  LaoedBtDoitlans  solicit  Persian 
Aid.    i  18.  Congress  at  Sparta  to  treat  it  Paace.    The  Thebana  are  exolnded  Crom  it. 

i  1.  No  Booner  was  the  pea«»  of  Antalcidaa  concluded,  than  Sparta, 
directed  by  Agesilaus,  the  eTer-active  enemy  of  Thebes,  exerted  all  her 
power  to  weaken  that  dty.  She  began  by  proclaiming  the  independence 
of  the  Tarioua  Bceotian  cities,  and  by  or^ianizing  in  each  a  local  oligarchy, 
adverse  lo  Thebes  and  favorable  to  herself.  The  popular  feeling  in  these 
cities  was  in  general  opposed  to  the  Spartan  dmiiinion ;  two  alone,  Orchome- 
nua  and  Thespiee,  preferred  it  to  that  of  Thebes ;  and  in  these  the  Lace- 
dtemonians  placed  garrisons,  and  made  them  their  main  stations  in  B<EoUa. 
Even  such  a  step  as  this  seemed  to  exceed  the  spirit  of  tlie  treaty,  which 
reqoired  merely  the  independence  of  each  city ;  but  the  restoration  of  Pla- 
liea,  now  effected  by  the  Lacedtemonians,  was  an  evident  work  of  super- 
en^Btion,  undertaken  only  to  annoy  and  weaken  Thebes,  and  to  form  a 
place  for  another  Lecediemonian  garrison.  Since  the  destruction  of  Pla- 
ta^ most  of  her  remaining  citizens  bad  become  domiciled  at  Athens,  had 
married  Athenian  women,  and  had  thus  almost  forgotten  their  native  coun- 
try. These  were  now  restored,  and  their  city  rebuilt ;  but  merely  that  it 
might  become  a  Spartan  outpost.  Thebes  was  at  present  too  weak  to 
Ksitt  these  encroachments  on  her  dignity  and  power,  which  even  at  Sparta 
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were  regarded  irith  dissatisfacljon  by  King  AgesipolU  and  the  more  moder- 
ate party. 

S  2.  The  LacedcemoDiana  now  found  themselves  in  a  condition  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  the  Manlineans,  by  whom  they  deemed  themgelves 
Q^rieved.  Tliey  could  not,  indeed,  bring  any  cbai^.of  positive  lioBtility 
against  the  Mantineans ;  but  they  accused  them  of  lukewarmness  and 
equivocal  fidelity ;  of  having  been  slack  in  furnishing  their  contingentB 
during  the  late  war;  and  of  liaving  supplied  the  Argives  with  com  when 
at  war  wilh  Sparta.  On  tliese  gi-ounds  a  message  was  sent  requiring  the 
Manlineans  to  raze  tlicir  walls ;  and  as  [hey  hesitated  to  comply,  an  army 
was  despalehed  under  Agesipolis  to  enforce  obedience.  Ao;esipolis  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  Mantinea,  which  was  well  flupplied  with  provisions,  by 
damming  up  the  river  Ophis  which  ran  through  iL  The  inundation  thus 
caused  undermined  the  walls,  wliich  were  built  of  baked  bricks,  and  obliged 
the  citizens  to  capitulate.  Much  harder  terms  were  now  exacted  from 
them.  They  were  required  not  only  to  demolish  their  fortifications,  but 
also  a  great  part  of  their  town,  so  as  to  restore  it  to  the  form  of  five  vil- 
lages, out  of  which  it  had  been  originally  formed.  Each  of  these  villages 
was  lefl  unfortiticd,  and  placed  under  a  separate  oligarchical  govermnent. 
About  the  same  time  the  Lacedemonians  compelled  tbe  city  of  Phlius  to 
recall  a  body  of  exiles  who  had  been  expelled  on  account  of  their  attadi- 
ment  to  the  interests  of  Sparta.  , 

S  3.  But  the  attention  of  Sparta  was  soon  called  to  more  distant  regions. 
Olynthus,  a  lowo  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Toronaic  Gulf  in  the  peninsula 
of  the  ^Macedonian  Chalcidice,  bad  become  the  head  of  a  powerful  confed- 
eration, which  included  several  of  the  adjacent  Grecian  cities,  and  among 
them  Fotidoia,  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallenfi,  Acanthus  and  Apolkmia,  the 
largest  cities  after  Olynthus  in  tlie  Clutlcidic  peninsnla,  had  refused  to 
join  the  league ;  and  as  they  were  threatened  with  war  by  Olynthus,  tbey 
despatched  envoys  to  Sparta  to  solicit  aid  (b.  c.  383).  The  envoys  gave 
an  alarming  account  of  the  designs  of  Olynlhua :  and  they  being  secooded 
by  ambassadors  from  Amyntas,  king  of  Maeedonia,  the  Lacedicmonians 
were  easily  persuaded  (o  enter  upon  an  undertaking  which  harmonized 
with  their  present  course  of  policy.  Their  allies  were  persuaded  or  rather 
overawed  into  the  adoption  of  their  views,  and  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men  was  voted.  The  emei^ency,  however,  was  so  pressing  that  Eodami- 
das  was  despatched  at  once  willi  a  force  of  two  thousand  hoplites.  March- 
ing rapidly  wilh  only  a  portion  even  of  tliese,  he  arrived  in  season  to 
defend  Acanthus  and  ApoUonia,  and  eren  succeeded  in  inducing  PotidKa  to 
revolt  from  the  league.  But  ibongb  joined  by  Amynlns  with  his  forces, 
he  was  not  strong  enough  to  take  the  field  openly  against  the  Olynlhinns. 

S  4.  Tills  e^tpedition  of  the  Lncedicmonians  led  incidentally  to  nn  a^r 
of  much  greater  importance.  The  Thebans  had  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Olynthus,  and  had  forbidden  any  of  their  dtizens  to  join  the  Laoe- 
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dxmonian  army  deitined  to  act  against  it ;  but  they  were  not  strong  enou^ 
to  prevent  its  marching  through  their  territory.  Phccbidas,  the  brother  ol 
Endamidas,  was  appointed  to  collect  the  tooops  which  were  not  in  rcadi* 
msi  at  the  time  of  his  brother's  departure,  and  to  march  with  all  possible 
speed  towards  Olynthus.  On  his  way  through  Boiotia  he  halted  with  his 
diraion  at  a  gymnaeiuin  not  Tar  from  Thebes ;  where  he  was  vbited  by 
Leontiades,  one  of  the  polemarchs  of  the  city,  and  two  or  three  otkei 
leaders  of  the  Laccdiemouian  party  in  Thebes.  It  happened  that  the  fes- 
dval  of  the  Theamophoria  was  on  the  point  of  being  celebrated,  during 
frhich  the  Cadmea,  or  Theban  Acropolis,  was  given  up  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  women.  The  opportunity  seemed  favorable  for  a  surprise ;  and 
Leontiades  and  Fhothidas  concerted  a  plot  to  seize  it.  Whilst  the  festival 
was  celebrating,  Fhoebidas  pretended  to  resume  bis  march,  but  only  made 
a  circuit  round  the  city  walls ;  whilst  Leontiades,  stealing  out  of  the 
Senate,  mounted  his  borae,  and,  joining  the  Lacediemonian  troops,  con- 
daded  them  towards  the  Cadmea.  It  was  a  sultry  summer's  afternoon, 
»  that  the  very  streets  were  deserted  ;  and  Phmbidas,  without  encounter- 
ing any  opposition,  seized  the  citadel  and  all  the  women  in  it,  to  serve  aa 
Imtages  for  the  quiet  submission  of  die  Thebans.  Leontiades  then 
returned  to  the  Senate,  and  caused  his  fellow-polemarch,  Ismeniaa,  who 
wag  the  head  of  the  opposite,  or  patriotic  party,  to  he  seized  and  im- 
prisoned. After  this  blow,  three  hundred  of  the  leading  men  of  his  party 
fled  to  Athens  for  safety.  Ismenias  was  shortly  afterwards  brought  to 
trial  by  Leontiades  before  a  packed  court,  and  put  to  death  on  the  ground 
rfhis  receiving  money  from  Persia  and  stirring  up  the  late  war. 

This  treacherous  act  during  a  period  of  profound  peace  awakened  tiie 
Hveliest  indignatton  throughout  Greece.  Sparta  herself  could  not  venture 
to  justify  it  openly,  and  Fhishidas  was  made  the  scape-goat  of  her  affected 
displeasure.  The  EphorB,  though  they  had  secretly  anthorized  the  proceed- 
ing, now  disavowed  him ;  and  Agesilaus  alone,  prompted  by  bis  burning 
liUred  of  Thebes,  stood  forth  in  his  defence.  The  result  was  a  truly  Laco- 
oiaa  piece  of  hypocrisy.  As  a  sort  of  atonement  to  the  violated  feeling  of 
Greece,  Phccbidas  was  censured,  fined,  and  dismissed.  But  that  this  was  a 
mere  farce  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  his  subsequent  restoration  to  com- 
mand ;  and,  however  indignant  the  Lacedemonians  affected  to  appear  at 
the  act  of  Fhoebidas,  they  UxA.  care  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it  by  retaining 
their  garrison  in  the  Cadmea. 

§5.  The  once  haughty  Thebes  was  now  enrolled  a  member  of  the 
lAcedtemonian  alliance,  and  furnished  her  contingent — the  grateful  ofier- 
ii^  of  the  new  Theban  government  —  for  the  war  which  Sparta  was  pros- 
ecuting with  redoubled  vigor  against  Olynthus,  The  troops  of  that  dty, 
Wever,  especially  its  cavalry,  were  excellent,  and  the  struggle  was  pro- 
tected for  several  years.  During  the  course  of  it  King  Agesipolis  died  of 
a  fever  brought  on  by  his  exertions ;  aud  the  war,  which  had  begun  in 
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B.  c.  383,  WHS  ultimately  brought  to  a  close  by  hia  successor,  Folybiades, 
in  B.  c.  379  :  who,  by  closely  blockadiug  Olynthus,  deprived  it  of  its  enp- 
plies,  and  thus  forced  it  to  capitulate.  The  Olynthi&n  confedenu^  wss 
now  dissolved;  the  Grecian  cities  belougiug  to  it  were  compelled  to  join 
the  Lacediemonian  alliance ;  whilst  the  maritime  towns  of  Macedonia  were 
again  reduced  under  the  domination  of  Amyntas.  Sparta  thus  inflicted  a 
great  blow  upon  Hellas ;  for  the  Olynthian  confederacy  might  have  served 
BS  a  counterpoise  to  the  growing  power  of  Macedon,  destined  soon  to  over- 
whelm the  rest  of  Greece. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  reduction  of  Olynthus,  Fhlius  yielded  to 
the  arms  of  Agesilaua,  who,  on  the  complaint  of  the  restored  exiles  thai 
they  could  not  obtain  a  restitution  of  their  rights,  had  undertaken  Ibe 
siege  of  that  city.  A  government  nominated  by  Agesilaus  was  now 
appointed  there. 

g  6.  The  power  of  Sparta  on  land  had  now  attained  its  greatest  haghl. 
At  sea,  she  divided  with  Athens  the  empire  of  the  smaller  islands,  whilst 
the  tai^r  ones  seem  to  have  been  independent  <rf  both.  Her  nnpi^ 
larity  in  Greece  was  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  her  haishly 
aduuniatered  dominion.  She  was  leagued  on  all  sides  with  the  enemies  of 
QreoMi  freedom, — with  the  Persians,  with  Amyntas  of  Macedtm,  and 
with  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  But  she  had  now  reached  the  btraing-poiot 
of  her  fortunes,  and  her  successes,  which  had  been  earned  without  scruple, 
were  soon  to  be  followed  by  misfortunes  and  disgrace.  The  first  bio* 
came  from  Thebes,  where  she  had  perpetrated  her  most  signal  injostice. 

S  7.  That  city  had  been  for  three  years  in  the  hands  of  Leontiades  aod 
the  Spartan  par^.  During  this  time  great  discontent  had  grown  op 
among  the  resident  citizens ;  and  there  was  also  the  party  of  exasperated 
exiles,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Athens.  Among  these  exiles  was  Fek>[d- 
das,  a  young  man  of  birth  and  fortune,  who  had  already  distingnished 
himself  by  his  disinterested  patriotism  and  ardent  character.  He  applied 
a  great  part  of  his  wealth  to  the  rehef  of  bis  indigent  fellow-citizens,  and 
gave  such  undivided  attention  to  public  affairs  as  to  neglect  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  property. 

Felopidas  took  the  lead  in  the  plans  now  formed  for  the  libeiation  of 
his  country,  and  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  enterprise.  Rebuked  by 
his  friends  on  account  of  his  carelessness,  he  replied  that  money  was  cer- 
tainly useful  to  such  as  were  lame  and  bUnd.  His  warm  and  generous 
heart  was  irresistibly  attracted  by  everything  great  and  noble;  and  hence 
he  was  led  to  form  a  close  and  intimate  friendship  with  Epameinondas, 
who  was  several  years  older  than  himself  and  of  a  still  krflier  char- 
acter. Their  friendship  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a  campiugn  in 
which  they  served  together,  when,  Pelopidas  having  fallen  in  l»ttle  ap- 
parently dead,  Epameinondas  protected  his  body  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  his  own  life.     Felopidas  afterwards  endeavored  to  persuade  Epunei- 
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nondas  to  share  his  riches  nith  him ;  and  when  he  did  not  succeed,  he 
resolved  1o  hva  on  the  same  frugal  fare  as  hJs  great  friend.  A  secret 
correspondence  was  opened  with  his  friends  at  Thebes,  the  chief  of  whom 
were  Fhyllidas,  secretary  to  the  polemarchs,  and  Charon.  Epamcinondns 
was  soUcited  to  take  a  part  in  the  conspiracy ;  but,  though  he  viewed  the 
LacediemoDian  gOTemment  with  abhorrence,  his  principles  forbade  him  to 
ptirticipate  in  a  plot  which  was  to  be  carried  out  by  treachery  and 
murder. 

The  dominant  &ction,  besides  the  advantage  of  the  actual  possession  of 
power,  was  supported  by  a  garrison  of  fifteen  hundred  Lacediemonians. 
The  enterprise,  therefore,  was  one  of  considerable  ditAculty  and  danger. 
In  the  execution  of  it  Fhyllidas  took  a  leading  part  It  was  arranged  that 
he  should  give  a  supper  to  Archias  and  Fhilippus,  the  two  polemarchs, 
whose  company  was  to  be  secured  by  the  allurement  of  on  introduction  to 
e<»ne  Theban  women  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  After  they  had  par- 
taken freely  of  wine,  the  conspirators  were  to  be  introduced,  disguised  as 
women,  and  to  complete  their  work  by  the  assassination  of  the  polemarchs. 
On  the  day  before  the  banqnet,  Pelopidas,  with  six  other  exiles,  arrived 
at  Thebes  from  Athens,  and,  straggling  through  the  gates  towards  dusk  in 
the  disgnise  of  rustics  and  huntsmen,  arrived  safely  at  the  house  of  Charon, 
where  they  remained  concealed  till  the  appointed  hour.  Before  it  arrived, 
however,  a  smnmons  which  Charon  received  to  attend  the  polemarchs 
filled  the  conspirators  with  the  liveliest  alarm.  These  magistrates,  whilst 
enjoying  the  good  cheer  of  Fhyllidas,  received  a  vague  message  &om 
Athens  respecting  some  plot  formed  by  the  exiles ;  and,  as  Charon  was 
known  to  be  connected  with  them,  he  was  immediately  sent  for  and  ques- 
tioned. By  the  aid  of  Fhyllidas,  however,  Charon  contrived  to  lull  the 
suspicions  of  the  polemarchs,  who  were  already  half  intoxicated.  Shortly 
after  the  departure  of  Charon  another  messenger  arrived  from  Athens 
with  a  letter  for  Archias,  in  which  the  whole  plot  was  accurately  detailed. 
The  messenger,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  informed  Archias  that 
the  letter  related  to  matters  of  serious  importance.  But  the  polemareh, 
i-ompletely  engrossed  by  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  thrust  the  letter  under 
ihe  pillow  of  his  couch,  exclaiming,  "  Serious  matters  to^norrow." 

liie  hour  of  their  fate  was  now  ripe,  and  the  polemarchs,  flushed  with 
wine,  desired  Fhyllidas  to  introduce  the  women.  The  conspirators,  dis- 
guised with  veils,  and  in  the  ample  folds  of  female  attire,  were  ushered 
into  the  room.  For  men  in  the  state  of  the  revellers  the  deception  was 
cwnplet^ ;  but  when  they  attempted  to  lift  the  veils  from  the  women,  their 
passion  was  rewarded  by  the  mortal  thrust  of  a  dt^ger.  After  thus  slaying 
the  two  polemarchs,  the  conspirators  went  to  the  house  of  Leoutiades, 
wbran  they  found  reclining  after  supper,  whilst  his  vrife  sat  spinning  by  his 
ode.  Leontiodes,  who  was  strong  and  courageous,  immediately  seized  his 
(word  and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  one  of  the  conspirators,  hut  was  at 
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length  overpowered  and  killed  by  Pelopidas.  Then  the  conspirators  jotj- 
ceeded  to  the  gaol,  uid,  having  liberated  the  prisoners,  supplied  them  irith 
arms. 

The  nens  of  the  revolution  soon  spread  abroad.  Epameinondas,  whose 
repugnance  to  these  proceedings  attached  onlj  to  their  secret  and  treacher- 
ous characler,  now  appeared,  accompanied  by  a  few  friends  in  arms. 
Froclamations  were  issued  announcing  that  Thebes  was  free,  and  calling 
upon  all  citizens  who  valued  their  liberty  to  muster  in  the  marketplace. 
As  soon  as  day  dawned,  and  the  citizens  became  aware  that  they  were 
gmnmoned  to  vindicate  their  liberty,  their  joy  and  enthusiasm  were  un- 
bounded. For  the  first  time  since  the  seizure  of  their  citadel  they  met 
in  public  assembly ;  the  conspiratore,  being  introduced,  were  crowned  hj 
the  priests  with  wreaths,  and  thanked  In  the  name  of  their  country's  gods ; 
whilst  the  assembly,  with  grateful  acclamation,  unanimously  nominated 
Felopidas,  Charon,  and  Mellon  as  the  first  restored  Bteotarchs. 

S  8.  Meanwlule  the  remainder  of  the  Theban  exiles,  accompanied  by  a 
body  of  Athenian  volunteers,  assembled  on  Uie  frontiers  of  B<Botia ;  and, 
at  the  first  news  of  the  success  of  the  conspiracy,  hastened  to  Thebes  to 
complete  the  revolution.  '  The  Lacediemoniaa  garrison  sent  to  ThesfUB 
and  Platfea  for  reinforcements ;  but  these  were  dispersed  by  the  Theban 
cavalry  before  they  could  approach  the  gates.  The  Thebans,  under  their 
new  Bceotarchs,  were  already  mounting  to  the  aasault  of  Cadmea,  when 
the  Lacedemonians  ct^iitulated,  and  were  allowed  to  march  out  with  the 
honors  of  war.  But  several  of  the  Theban  citizens  of  the  LacediennHuan 
party,  wlio  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel,  were  put  to  death,  and  in  some 
cases  even  their  children  shared  their  fate.  The  surrender  of  the  Cadmea 
seems  to  have  been  a  disgraceful  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  al  the 
three  commanding  Spartan  harmosts  ;  nor  are  we  surprised  to  hear  that 
two  of  them  were  put  to  death,  and  the  third  fined  and  banished. 

§  9.  The  news  of  this  revolution  gave  a  shock  to  the  Loccdsmcmian 
power  throughout  Greece.  At  Sparta  ilscit  it  occasioned  the  greatest 
conaternation.  Altliough  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  (he  allied  contingents 
were  immediately  called  out,  and  an  expedition  undertaken  against  Thebes. 
As  Agc-iilaus,  being  now  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  declined  to  take 
the  command,  it  was  a'^signed  to  his  colleague,  CIcombrotus,  who  pene- 
trated as  for  into  Bteolia  as  Gynoscephalie ;  but  after  remaining  there 
sixteen  days,  he  returned  to  Sparta  without  having  effected  anything, 
leaving,  however,  a  third  of  his  army  at  Thcspite,  under  the  coiDmaod  of 
Sphodrins.  This  expedition  caused  great  alarm  at  Athens.  The  L>ace- 
dsmonians  sent  envoys  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  part  which  Ihe 
Athenians  had  taken  in  the  Theban  revolution.  Among  those  who  had 
aided  and  abetted  the  plot  were  two  of  the  Strategy  or  generals,  who  were 
now  gaci'ificcd  to  the  public  security,  one  of  tbem  being  condemned  and 
executed,  and  the  other,  who  fled  before  trial,  sentenced  to  h 
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The  Tbebans,  now  fearing  that  the  Athenians  would  remtun  quiet  and 
leave  them  to  contend  single-handed  against  the  Spartans,  bribed  Spho- 
drias  to  invade  Attica.  Accordingly  Sphodrias  set  ont  Irom  Thespiie 
with  the  intention  of  surprising  the  Feirecus  b^  night ;  but  being  oveiv 
taken  b^  daylight  whilst  etill  on  the  Thriasian  plain  near  lEleusis,  he 
retreated,  though  not  without  committing  varions  acts  of  depredation. 
This  attempt  excited  the  liveliest  indignation  at  Alliens.  The  LacedEe- 
raonian  envoys  stjll  at  Athens,  were  seized  and  interrogated,  hut  exculpat- 
ed themselves  from  all  knowledge  of  llie  enterprise.  Sphodrias  himself 
was  indicted  for  it  at  Sparta,  but  the  influence  of  Agesllaus  procured  his 
acquittal.  His  escape  was  denounced  by  the  nnanimoua  voice  of  Greece. 
At  Athens  it  at  once  produced  an  alliance  witli  Thebes,  and  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Sparta  (b.  c.  378). 

S  10.  From  this  time  must  be  dated  the  era  of  a  new  political  combt- 
Dslion  in  Greece.  Athena  strained  eveiy  nerve  to  oi^anize  a  fresh 
confederacy.  She  already  possessed  the  nucleus  of  one  in  a  small  body 
of  maritime  allies,  and  envoys  were  now  sent  to  the  prindpal  ports  and 
ishuds  in  the  .^^ean,  inviting  them  to  join  the  alliance  on  equal  and 
liOiX)rable  terms.  Thebes  did  not  scruple  to  enroll  herself  as  one  of  its 
earliest  members.  At  Athens  itself  the  fortifications  of  Feinsus  were 
completed,  new  ships  of  war  were  built,  and  every  means  taken  to  insure 
naval  supremacy.  The  basis  on  which  the  confederacy  was  formed 
closely  resembled  tluU;  of  Delos,  The  dties  composing  it  were  to  be  in- 
dependent, and  to  send  deputies  to  a  congress  at  Athens,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  common  fiind  for  the  support  of  a  naval  force.  Care  was 
taken  to  banish  all  recollections  connect^  with  the  former  unpopularity 
of  the  Athenian  empire.  The  name  of  the  tribute  was  no  ]aDger  phorot,* 
bat  <yrUtm*,t  or  "  contribution  " ;  and  all  previous  rij^ta  of  elemckia  were 
formally  renounced.  The  confederacy,  which  ultimately  nombered  sev- 
enty cities,  was  chiefly  organized  through  the  exertions  of  Cfaabrias,  of 
Tunotheus  the  son  of  Gonon,  and  of  the  orator  Callistratus ;  but  of  these 
^Hmotheus  was  particularly  successful  in  procuring  accession*  to  the 
league.  ^;^ 

i  11.  "Joe  first  proceeding  of  the  assembled  congress  was  to  vote  twenty- 
thousand  hoplltes,  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  two  hundred  triremes.  To 
meet  the  necessary  expenses,  a  new  graduated  assessment  of  the  ei^hora,X 
or  prt^rty  lax,  was  instituted  at  Athens  iteelf  (a.  c.  378) ;  a  speciea  of 
lax  never  imposed  except  wi  urgent  occasions.  These  proceedings  show 
the  ardor  with  which  Athens  embarked  in  the  war.  Nor  were  the  The- 
baas  less  zealous,  amongst  whom  the  Spartan  govemmeot  had  left  a  lively 
ieeling  of  antipathy.  They  hastened  to  enroll  themselves  under  Felopidaa 
and  his  colleagues ;  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  Theban  territory  was 
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surrounded  with  a  ditch  and  palisade,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  invasioQ ; 
the  miUtar}'  force  was  put  in  the  beet  training,  and  the  famoue  "  Sacred 
Band  "  was  now  for  the  first  time  instituted.  This  band  was  a  regiment 
of  three  hundred  hoplites.  It  was  supported  at  the  public  expense,  and 
kept  conslanlly  under  arms.  It  was  composed  of  young  and  chosen  dli- 
Eens  of  the  best  families,  and  oi^anized  in  such  a  manner  that  each  man 
had  at  his  side  a  dear  and  intimate  friend.  Its  special  dutj  was  the  de- 
fence of  the  Cadmea. 

S  12.  The  Thebans  hod  always  been  excellent  soldiers ;  but  their  good 
fortune  now  gave  them  the  greatest  general  that  Greece  had  hilberio 
seen.  Epameinondas,  who  now  appears  conspicuously  in  public  liR, 
deserves  the  reputation,  not  merely  of  a  Tbeban,  but  of  a  Grecian  hero. 
Sprung  from  a  poor  but  ancient  family,  Epameinondaa  possessed  all  the 
best  qualities  of  his  nation,  without  that  heaviness,  either  of  body  or  mind, 
which  characterized  and  deteriorated  the  Theban  people.  In  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  gymnasium  he  aimed  rather  at  feats  of  skill,  than  of  mere 
corporeal  strength.  He  excelled  in  music,  —  a  term  which  amwig  the 
Greeks  denoted  not  only  instrumental  and  vocal  performance,  and  dancing, 
but  also  the  just  and  rhythmical  inlonalion  of  the  voice  and  movemeat 
of  the  body.  To  these  accomplishments  he  united  the  more  inteUeetusl 
study  of  philosophy.  Through  the  Theban  Simmias,  and  the  TarentiDe 
Spintharus,  both  of  whom  had  been  companions  of  Socratea,  Epameinoodaa 
imbibed  the  wisdom  and  the  method  of  the  great  philosopher  of  Athens ; 
whilst  by  the  Fythagorean  Lysis,  a  Tarentine  exile  resident  at  Thebes, 
he  was  initiated  into  the  more  recondite  doctrines  of  the  earliest  of  Grecian 
sages.  By  these  varied  communications  his  mind  was  enhtrged  beyond 
the  sphere  of  vulgar  superstition,  and  emancipated  from  that  Iidkhvus 
interpreta^on  of  nature,  which  caused  even  some  of  the  leading  men  of 
those  days  to  behold  a  portent  in  the  most  ordinary  phenomenon.  A  still 
rarer  accomplishment  for  a  Theban  was  that  of  eloquence,  which  he 
possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree.  These  intellectual  qualities  were  matched 
with  moral  virtues  worthy  to  consort  with  them.  Though  eloquent,  he 
was  discreet;  though  poor,  he  was  neither  avaricious  nor  corrupt;  though 
naturally  firm  and  courageous,  he  was  averee  to  cruelty,  violence,  and 
bloodshed;  though  a  patriot,  he  was  a  stranger  to  personal  ambition,  and 
scorned  the  Uttle  arts  by  which  popularity  is  too  trflen  courted.  Pelopi- 
das,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  his  bosom  friend.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that,  when  Pelopidas  was  named  Bieotarch,  Epameinondas 
should  be  prominently  employed  in  organizing  the  means  of  war ;  but  it  was 
not  till  some  years  later  that  his  military  genius  shone  forth  in  its  iiill  lustre. 

§  13.  The  Spartans  were  resolved  to  avenge  the  repulse  they  had 
received,  Mid  in  the  summer  of  b.  c.  378,  Agesilaus  marched  with  a 
large  array  into  Bceolia.  He  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  Theban 
circumvallation,  and  ravaged  the  country  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Thebes 
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ihoD^  the  combined  Thcbtui  and  Athenian  armies  —  the  latter  under 
Chabrias — preseoted  too  formidable  a  front  for  him  to  venture  upon  an 
engagement.  After  spending  a  month  in  the  Bceotian  territory  without 
striking  a  decisive  blow,  Ageailaua  retumed  to  Sparta  with  the  bulk  of  his 
aimj,  leaving  the  rest  under  the  command  of  Fhoebidaa  at  Thcspiffi ; 
who  shortly  afterwards  fell  in  a  skirmish,  A  second  exptdition  under- 
taken by  Agesilaus  in  the  following  summer  (b.  c.  377)  ended  much  in 
the  same  manner.  An  injury  to  his  leg,  which  he  received  on  the  home- 
ward march,  and  which  was  aggravated  by  the  unskilfulnesa  of  his  sui^eon, 
disabled  him  for  a  long  time  from  active  service ;  so  that  the  invasion  in 
the  summer  of  B.  c.  376  was  conducted  by  Cleombrotus.  But  the  Thebans 
had  now  acquired  both  skill  and  confidence.  They  anticipated  the  Lace- 
dKmi»iiana  in  seizing  the  passes  of  Githeron ;  and  Cleombrotus,  instead 
of  invading  Boeotia,  was  forced  to  retreat  ingloriously. 

S  14.  This  ill-success  on  land  determined  the  Lacedemonians  to  try 
what  they  could  effect  at  sea ;  and  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes  under  Follio 
was  accordingly  despatched  into  the  jEgeaa.  Near  Naxoa  they  fell  in 
irith  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Chabrias,  who  completely  defeated  them, 
thas  regaining  once  more  for  Athens  the  mastery  of  tlie  seas  (b.  c,  37S). 
It  was  oD  thb  occasion  that  young  Phodon  first  distinguished  himself. 
The  Athenians  GiUowed  up  this  success  by  sending  Timotheus,  the  son  of 
CoDon,  with  a  fleet  into  the  western  seas.  Timotheus  won  success  as  much 
by  prudence  and  conciliation  as  by  arms.  The  inhabitants  of  C«pliallenia 
and  Corcyra,  several  of  the  tribes  of  Epeirus,  t(^ther  with  the  Acama> 
nians  dwelling  on  the  coast,  were  persuaded  to  join  the  Athenian  alliance. 
Off  Acamiuiia  he  was  attacked  by  the  Feloponnesian  fleet,  which  however 
be  defeated;  and  being  subsequently  reinforced  by  some  triremes  &om 
Corcjra,  he  became  completely  master  of  the  seas  in  that  quarter. 

S  15.  The  justice  and  forbearance,  however,  which  Timotheus  observed 
towards  (Heads  and  neutrals,  obliged  him  to  draw  largely  upon  the 
Athenian  treasury;  and  the  losses  inflicted  on  the  Athenian  commerce 
by  the  privateers  of  .ffigina  caused  the  drain  to  be  still  more  seriously  felt. 
Athens  was  thus  compelled  to  make  fresh  demands  on  the  members  of  the 
confederacy ;  with  which,  Iwwever,  the  Thebans  refused  to  comply,  thou^ 
it  was  portly  at  their  instance  that  the  Allienian  fleet  had  been  sent  into 
the  .£gean.  This  refusal  was  embittered  by  jealousy  of  the  rapid  strides, 
which,  owing  to  the  diversion  caused  by  the  nmrilime  efTorts  of  Athens, 
Thebes  hod  recently  been  making.  For  two  years  Boeotia  had  been  free 
from  Spartan  invasion ;  and  Thebes  had  employed  this  time  in  extending 
her  draninion  over  the  neighboring  cities.  One  of  her  most  important 
jQccessea  during  this  period  was  the  victory  gained  by  Felopidas  near 
T^yra,  a  village  dependent  tipon  Orcliomenus  (b.  c,  375).  The  Sparlan 
banoost  of  Orchomenus  having  left  that  town  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
CBiriaon  in  order  to  make  an  incursion  into  Locris,  Felopidas  formed  (he 
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project  of  surprising  Orehomenus,  but,  finding  it  impracticable,  was  oo  im 
road  home,  when  he  fell  in  near  Tegyra  with  the  LacedtBiuontana  on  ibtat 
return  from  Locris.  Pelopidas  had  with  him  only  the  Sacred  Band  and 
a  small  body  of  cavalry,  while  the  Lacedemonians  were  nearly  twice  as 
numerous.  He  did  not,  however,  shrink  from  the  conflict  on  thia  account; 
and  when  one  of  his  men,  running  up  to  him,  exclaimed,  "  We  am  fiillen 
into  the  midst  of  Ihe  enemy,"  he  replied,  "  Why  so,  more  than  they  into  the 
midst  of  us  ?  "  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  the  two  Spartan  commanders 
fell  at  the  first  charge,  and  their  men  were  put  to  the  rout.  So  signal  a 
victory  inspired  the  Tbebans  with  new  confidence  and  vigor,  as  it  showed 
that  Sparta  was  not  invincible  even  in  a  pitched  battle  and  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  numbers  on  her  side.  By  the  year  S7i  a.  c^  the  Tbebans  had 
succeeded  in  entirely  expelling  the  Lacedmmonians  from  Bceotia,  bad  pot 
down  the  oligarchical  factions  in  the  various  cities,  and  revived  (he 
Boeotian  confederacy,  Orehomenus  alone,  which  lay  on  the  borders  of 
Phocis,  leather  with  its  dependency  Chnronea,  still  remiuned  under 
Spartan  government.  The  Thebans  now  began  to  look  beyond  their  own 
boundaries,  and  to  retaliate  on  the  Fbocians  for  the  assistance  they  had  lent 
to  Sparta.  The  success  of  the  Thebans  in  that  quarter  would  have  lud 
open  to  them  the  temple  of  Delphi  with  all  its  treasures ;  nor  did  such  a 
result  eccm  improbable,  as  the  Fhocians  were  at  tLe  same  time  bard 
pressed  by  Jason  of  Pherse  in  Thessaly.  But  at  the  instance  rf  tfae 
Phocians  Cleombrotns  came  to  their  aid,  and  succeeded  in  assuring  th^ 
safety,  as  well  as  that  of  Orehomenus. 

§  16.  Such  were  the  successes  of  the  Thebans  which  revived  the  jeal- 
ousy and  dbtrust  of  Athens.  Phocis  was  her  ancient  ally ;  and  the  He- 
ban  menace  of  that  country,  coupled  with  the  anger  excited  by  tbe  refbsftl 
of  the  Thebans  to  pay  the  required  tribute,  induced  the  Athenians  to  make 
proposals  of  peace  to  Sparta.  These  were  eagerly  adopted,  and  Timo- 
theus  was  instructed  to  sail  back  to  Athens  with  the  fleet.  The  peace, 
however,  was  broken  almost  as  soon  as  made.  On  his  way  back,  Timo- 
theus  disembarked  at  Zacynthus  some  exiles  belonging  to  that  island,  and 
assisted  them  in  establishing  a  fortified  post.  For  this  proceeding  Sparta 
demanded  redress  at  Athens  in  the  name  of  the  Zacynthiao  government ; 
which  being  refused,  war  was  again  declared.  The  Lacedemonians  now 
sent  a  lai^e  force  under  the  command  of  lliiaeippas  to  subdue  the  impor- 
tant island  of  Corcyra,  which  has  not  appeared  in  Grecian  history  mice 
the  time  of  the  fearful  dissensions  by  which  it  was  torn  asunder  in  the 
Pebponnesian  war.  Mnasippua  having  effected  a  landing  and  blockaded 
the  capital,  the  Corcyneans  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  who  appoint* 
ed  Timoiheus  to  conduct  a  fleet  to  their  relief  j  twd  v^lst  tbia  waa 
preparing  despatched  Stesicles  with  six  hundred  peltasts  overland  through 
Thessaly  and  Epeirua.  These,  bemg  conveyed  across  the  channel  to 
Corcyra,  contrived  to  get  into  the  city,  and  revived  the  hopes   of  tbe 
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bedded  with  the  news  of  the  approachiog  Athenian  fleet.  The  dietress 
and  privation  had  now  become  very  great  within  the  city ;  but  the  mis- 
randiKt  of  Mnasippus  a£rorde<]  the  CorcyrEeans  an  opportunity  of  retrieving 
tliMT  afiairs.  liia  soldiera,  who  were  mostly  mercenaries,  being  irregular- 
ly paid  and  harshly  treated,  became  mutinous  and  insubordinate ;  the 
watch  wan  badly  kept;  and  the  besieged,  observing  their  opportunity, 
made  a  sally,  in  which  the  Lacedeemonians  were  defeated  and  Mnasippus 
himself  slain.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  approach  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
being  announced,  the  LocedEemonians  hastily  evacuated  the  island,  leav- 
ing behind  them  a  large  store  of  provisionB  and  many  slaves,  besides 
a  considerable  number  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 

When  the  Athenian  fleet  arrived,  it  was  found  to  be  commanded  by 
Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  and  the  orator  CaUistratus.  Timotheus  had  beeu 
superseded  in  the  conuoand,  because  he  was  thought  to  have  wasted  tjme 
Duneceasorily  in  equipping  the  fleet.  Iphicrates,  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Corcyra,  captured  nine  out  of  ten  triremes  sent  by  Dionyuus  of  Syracuse 
to  lite  assistance  of  Sparta.  From  thence  he  crossed  over  to  the  opposite 
oosst  of  Acarnania,  and  even  laid  waste  the  western  shores  of  Pelopon- 
Desos. 

f  17.  These  successes  of  the  Athenians  occasioned  great  alarm  at 
Sparta.  Antalcidas  vras  again  despatched  (b.  C.  372)  to  sohcit  the  inter- 
ventioD  of  Persia,  on  the  plea  that  the  peace  had  been  infringed  by  the 
te-establishment  of  the  Boeotian  confederation.  But  even  Athens  had 
become  anxious  for  peace,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  jealousy  of 
Thebes,  whicb  had  recently  destroyed  the  restored  city  of  Plataa,  and 
obliged  its  inhabitants  once  more  to  seek  refuge  at  Athens.  Prompted  by 
these  feelings,  the  Athenians  opened  negotiations  for  a  peace  with  Sparta ; 
a  resolution  which  was  also  adopted  by  the  mtyority  of  the  allies.  Due 
notice  of  this  intention  was  ^ven  to  the  Thebans,  who  were  also  invited  to 
tend  deputies  to  Sparta. 

S  18.  A  congress  was  accordingly  opened  in  that  city  in  the  spring  of 
371  B.  c.  The  Athenians  were  represented  by  Callias,  Autocles,  and 
-Callistratus ;  and  the  Thebans  by  Epameinondas,  then  one  of  the  pole- 
marchs.  The  terms  of  a  peace  were  agreed  upon,  by  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  various  Grecian  cities  was  to  be  recognized;  the 
snoaments  on  both  sides  were  to  be  disbanded,  and  the  Spartan  harmosts 
sod  garrisons  everywhere  dismissed.  Sparta  ratified  the  treaty  for  herself 
and  her  allies ;  but  Athens  took  the  oaths  only  for  herself,  and  was  fol- 
lowed separately  by  her  allies.  But  when  the  turn  of  the  Thebans  came, 
Epameinondas  refused  to  sign  except  in  the  name  of  the  Bceotian  confed- 
eration, and  justified  bis  refusal  in  a  hold  and  eloquent  speeeh,  in  which 
be  m^tained  that  the  title  of  Tlicbes  to  the  headship  of  Bosotia  rested  on 
>B  good  a  foundation  as  the  claim  of  Sparta  to  the  sovereignty  of  Laconia, 
irhicb  he  maintained  was  derived  only  from  the  power  of  the  sword- 
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This  novel  and  startling  riew  of  the  matter,  whicK  nobodj  before  hod  eren 
ventured  to  open,  was  peculiarly  insultiog  to  Spartan  ears.  Ageeibiu 
was  incensed  beyond  measure  at  what  he  regnrded  as  anolher  instaitct  of 
Thcban  insolence.  Starling  abruptly  from  bis  seat,  and  addressii^ 
EpameinonJiis,  he  exclaimed:  "Speak  out,  —  will  you,  or  will  yon  doI 
leave  each  Boeotian  city  independent?  "  Epameinondas  replied  by  anolher 
question;  "Wll  j/ou  leave  each  of  the  Laconinn  (owns  independent?" 
Agesilaus  ma<lc  no  answer,  bul,  directing  the  name  of  the  Thebans  to  be 
struck  out  of  the  treaty,  proclaimed  them  excluded  from  iL 

Thus  ended  the  congress.  The  peace  concluded  between  Sparta, 
Athens,  and  their  respective  allies,  was  called  tlie  peace  of  Callias.  The 
Fcault  with  regard  to  Thebes  and  Simrta  will  appCM  in  the  following 
chapter. 


Tb«  Wind  Bonu,  Trom  tlie  Horologinm  of  Androalcni  Cj-rrfaestes  at  AtlHi& 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  SrPREUACY  OF  THEBES. 

1 1.  Inntion  of  B<eatiB  by  Clamnbrotos.  f  3,  BatUo  of  LencUa.  f  3.  Ita  Effect  througbonl 
Greece.  ^  A.  Juod  of  Phene  joiDS  (he  I'hebans.  f  S.  Pmgresa  of  Thebea.  }  a.  Aim. 
■iiuition  of  Jown.  i  T.  £i>UtbliEhitient  of  tbe  Arcsdisn  League,  t  S-  ^'"t  iDvosioa  ot 
FebponnetnE  by  Epamelnondaa.  Alann  Bt  Sparta.  Vigoroua  Measures  of  Ageailaos. 
t  8.  Epamelnondaa  fbunds  MegalopaL^a,  and  reatom  (he  Messeuians.  f  10.  Alliance 
between  Albons  and  Sparta.  Second  luvxion  of  Peloponnesus  by  F.pameinondaa. 
1 11.  Invnsion  of  Laconia  by  Ibe  Arcadians,  f  11.  Expedition  of  Pelopidaa  ia(o  Tbessaly. 
Tlie  "  Tearlcsa  Battle  ''  between  Che  Arcadiana  and  Lnccdieinonians.  $  13.  Tbird  Inra- 
rion  of  Peloponnesus  by  Epameinondaa.  {  14.  Mission  of  Pelopidas  to  the  Conrt  of  Suso. 
4  IS.  Sciiare  of  Pelopidas  by  Alexiuider.  His  Retease.  (  IS.  The  Atlienians  acquire 
Oropua.  Alliance  betreeu  Athens  and  Arcailia.  ^  IT.  Attempt  of  the  Athenians  to 
leiie  Corinlh,  followed  by  an  Alliance  belween  the  Corinthians  and  Thebans.  t  IB.  Sue 
cess  ot  the  Athenians  at  Sea.  A  Thebon  Fleet  commanded  by  Epameinondas.  \  19. 
I>talh  of  I'elopidaa.  4  ^0.  Wars  betveen  Elis  and  Arcadia-  Battle  at  Olympia  during 
the  Feetival.  f  SI.  Dissensions  among  the  Arcadiana.  f  23.  Fourth  Invasion  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  Epameinondas.  AUempIa  upon  Sparta  and  Maatinea.  t  ^  Battle  of 
Uaotioea,  and  Death  of  Epameinondas.    ^  2*.  Death  uf  Agesilans. 

J  1.  Ik  pursuance  of  the  treaty,  the  I..aceda:iiiomans  withdrew  their  har- 
Bwetg  and  garrisons,  whilst  the  Athenians  recalled  Iphii-rates  ivith  the 
fleet  (rom.  the  Ionian  Sea.  Only  one  feeling  prevailed  at  Sparta, — a 
3eMre  to  cruah  Thebea  ;  and  this  was  carried  to  an  almost  insane  extent^; 
BO  that  CTen  Xenophon,  a  warm  partisan  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  compares 
it  to  the  mialeading  and  fatal  inspiration  of  the  Homeric  Ate.     But  tbia 
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was  an  ailerthouglit.  Before  the  nctufd  collisioD,  the  gen^^  opbion, 
not  only  at  Sparta,  but  throughout  Greece,  was  very  different.  Thebes 
was  reganled  as  doomed  to  destruction ;  and  it  was  not  for  a  moment 
imagined  that,  single-handed,  she  would  be  able  to  resist  the  might  of 
Sparlo.  At  the  time  when  the  peace  was  concluded,  Cleombrotua  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Phocis  al  tiie  bead  of  a  Lacedaamoiiian  army ;  and  he  now 
receired  orders  to  invade  Boeotia  without  delay.  The  Thebans,  on  their 
side,  were  equally  detenntned  on  resistance.  In  order  to  present  Cletxs- 
brolus-  from  penetrating  into  Bceotia,  Epameinondas  occupied  with  a 
'  strong,  fbroe  the  narrow,  pass  near  Constfa,  utualcd  between  the  Lake 
Copai'a  and  a  spur  of  Hount  Helicon,  through,  which  Agesilaus  had  forced 
a  passage  on  his  bonieward  march  from  Asia.  But  OJeombrotus  took  a 
circuitous  load,  deemed  hardly  practicable,  and  therefore  but  slightly 
guarded,  over  the  mountains  to  &e  south.  Arrivbg  thus  unexpectedly 
beforeXtreusisQa  the  Crisssean  Gulf,  bet«^  (ltalpIaae.b^e(af)BW,aod 
scizedtwelve  Thebao  triremes  whi(di  lay  ia  the<harbor.  Tbei^  having 
lefl  a  garriaonin  the  town,  he  directed  bis  mareb  through  the  temtsiy  of 
Thespia:,  and  encamped  on  the  memorable  plain  of  Leuctra. 

52.  This  march  of  Cleombrotus  displays  considerable  military  skilL 
He  had  not  only  succeeded  in  penetrating  inio  Bceotia  almost  without 
opposition ;  bul,  by  seizing  the  port  of  Creusis,  he  had  secured  a  safe 
retreat  in  case  of  ^saster.  The  Thebans  were  <lisconr^ed  at  his  progress 
and  it  required  all  the  energy  and  address  of  Epameinondas  and  Pel<^idas 
to  revive  their  drooping  Bpirits.  Omens  of  evil  import  had  ^tended  their 
march  from  Thebes ;  and  when  they  encamped  within  sig^t  of  the  I^ice- 
diemonians,  three  out  of  the  seven  Bceotarchs  were  for  returning  to  the 
city  and  shutting  themselves  up  in  it,  after  sending  away  their  wives  and 
children  to  Athens.  But  Epamemondas  bad  too  much  confidence  in  his 
own  genius  to  listen  to  such  timorous  counsels.  His  own  mind  was  proof 
against  the  fears  of  superstition,  and  luckily  some  favorable  portents  now 
gave  encouragement  to  his  troops.  A  Spartan  exile  serving  with  tbe 
Thebans  bade  them  remaric,  that  on  that  very  spot  stood  the  tomh  of  two 
Bffiotian  virgins  who  slew  themselves  in  consequence  of  having  been 
outraged  by  LacedsmoDions.  The  shades  of  these  injured  maidens,  he 
Bud,  would  now  demand  vengeance ;  and  the  Theban  commanders,  seizing 
the  omen,  crowned  the  tombs  with  wreaths. 

The  forces  on  each  side  are  not  accurately  known,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Tiiebans  were  outnumbered  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  mili- 
tary genius  of  Epameinondas,  however,  compensated  any  inferiority  <rf 
numbers  by  novelty  of  tactics.  Up  to  thia  time  Grecian  battles  had  been 
uniformly  conducted  by  a  general  attack  in  line.  Epamdnondaa  bow  firrt 
adopted  the  manoeuvre,  used  with  such  success  by  NapoIe<»  in  modern 
times,  of  ooncentrstiog  heavy  masses  on  a  giv^i  point  of  the  enemy's 
array.     Having  formed  his  lefl  wing  into  a  dense  column  of  fifty  deep,  so 
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that  iU  depth  was  greater  than  its  froot,  he  directed  it  agunst  the  Lace- 
dieraoEiiaji  right,  containing  the  best  troopa  m  their  army,  drawn  up  twelve 
deep,  and  led  hy  Clcombrotus  in  person.  Meanwhile  the  Theban  centre 
and  right  were  ordered  to  be  kept  out  of  action,  and  in  readiness  to  sup- 
port the  advance  of  the  lefl  wing.  The  battle  began  with  skirmishes  of 
cavah7  in  frcmt,  in  which  the  Laccdiemonian  horse  were  soon  driven  io. 
The  Theban  left,  the  Sacred  Band  with  Pekipidas  at  their  head,  leading 
the  van,  now  fell  with  such  irresiiitible  weight  on  the  Lacedemonian  right, 
as  to  bear  down  all  opposition.  The  shock  was  terribte.  Cleombrotut 
himself  was  mortallj  wounded  in  the  onset,  and  with  difficulty  carried  off 
b;  bb  comrades.  Numbers  of  his  officers,  as  well  as  of  his  men,  were 
slain,  and  the  whole  wing  was  broken  and  driven  back  to  their  camp.  On 
no  other  part  of  the  Une  was  there  any  serious  fighting ;  partly  owing  to 
the  disposition  made  by  Epommnondas,  and  partly  to  the  lukewannueea  of 
the  Spartaa  allies,  who  occupied  the  centre  and  part  of  the  right  win^ 
The  loss  of  the  Thebans  was  small  compared  with  that  of  the  Lacedsemo- 
niiia  Out  of  seven  hundred  Spartans  in  the  army  of  the  latter,  four 
hundred  bad  &Uen ;  and  their  king  also  had  been  slain,  an  event  which 
had  not  occurred  since  the  fatal  day  of  T^ermopyl^  Hany  of  their  allies 
hardly  concealed  the  satisfaction  which  they  felt  at  their  defeat ;  whilst 
BO  great  was  the  depression  among  the  Lacedsinonians  themselves,  that 
very  few  were  found  bold  enough  to  propose  a  renewal  erf  the  combat,  in 
order  to  reeover  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  mtyority  decided  that  a 
truce  should  be  solidted  for  that  purpose.  But,  though  the  bodies  of  the 
&Uai  were  given  up,  their  arms  were  rettuned ;  and  five  centuries  after- 
traids  the  shields  of  the  principal  Spartan  officers  were  seen  at  Thebes 
by  the  traveller  Pausanias.-T^- 

S  3.  The  victory  of  Leuctra  was  gained  within  three  weeks  after  the 
exclusion  of  the  Thebans  from  the  peace  of  Colliaa.  The  effect  of  it 
■ktwigboat  Greece  was  electrical.  It  was  everywhere  felt  that  a  new 
nulitary  power  had  arisen,  —  that  the  prestige  of  the  old  Spartan  discipline 
and  tactics  had  departed.  Yet  at  Sparta  itself,  though  the  reverse  was 
(he  greatest  that  her  anns  had  ever  sustained,  the  news  of  it  was  received 
widi  an  assumption  of  indifference  chai'acteristic  of  the  people.  The  Ephora 
forbade  the  chorus  of  men,  who  were  celebrating  in  the  theatre  the  festival 
<rf  the  Gytnnopiedia,  to  be  intermpteiL  They  contented  themselves  with 
directing  the  names  ot*  the  slain  to  be  communicated  to  their  relatives, 
lad  with  issuing  an  order  forbidding  the  women  to  wail  and  mourn.  Those 
triiose  friends  had  fallen  appeared  abroad  on  the  morrow  with  joyful  coun- 
tenances, whilst  the  relatives  of  the  survivors  seemed  overwhelmed  with 
grief  and  shame.  The  Ephors  then  directed  tlieir  attention  to  the  rescue 
(^  the  defeated  army.  The  whole  remaining  military  force  of  Sparta, 
JBdading  even  the  more  aged  citizens,  together  with  what  forces  could  be 
collected  &om  the  allies,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Archidamns, 
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son  of  Agesilaus,  and  transported  hj  sea  from  Corinth  to  CreD^  vhidi 
port  DOW  proved  an  invaluable  aequisilion. 

§  4.  Immedialety  after  the  battle  the  Thebans  had  sent  to  Jason  of 
Fhcne  in  Thessaly,  to  solicit  his  aid  against  the  LacedEemonians.  We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  this  despot,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  the  period.  He  was  Tagus,*  or  Generalisaimo,  of  all 
Thessaly ;  and  Macedonia  waa  partially  dependent  on  him.  He  waa  a 
man  of  boundless  ambition,  and  meditated  nothing  less  than  extending  hia 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  Greece,  for  which  his  central  situation  seemed 
to  offer  many  facilili&i.  Upon  receiTtag  the  invitation  of  the  Thebans, 
Jason  immediately  resolved  to  join  them,  and  marched  with  sucli  rapidity 
that  he  forestalled  all  opposition,  though  he  hod  to  proceed  through  the 
hostile  territories  of  tlie  Heraclcots  and  Phocians.  When  he  arrived,  the 
Thebans  were  anxious  that  he  should  unite  with  tbem  in  an  attack  upon 
the  Lacedfemonton  camp ;  but  Jaaon  dissuEuIed  them  from  the  enterprise, 
advising  them  not  to  drive  the  Lacedcemonians  to  despair,  and  offering  hia 
mediation.  He  accordingly  succeeded  in  effecting  a  truce,  by  whidt  the 
Lacedaimcaiians  were  allowed  to  deport  from  Bceotia  unmolested.  Th^ 
commander,  however,  did  not  trust  to  this ;  but,  having  given  out  that  be 
meant  to  march  over  Mount  Citheeron,  he  decamped  in  the  night  to  Creu- 
sis,  and  from  thence  proceeded  by  a  difficult  road  along  the  eide  of  the 
rocks  upon  the  coast  to  .^^osthena  in  the  Megarid ;  where  fae  was  met 
by  Archidamus  and  his  army.  As  the  defeated  troops  were  now  in  safety, 
the  object  of  the  latter  had  been  attained,  and  the  whole  armaoieDt  was 
disbanded. 

§  5.  According  to  Spartan  custom,  the  survivors  of  a  defeat  were  looked 
upon  as  degraded  men,  and  Hubjected  to  the  penalties  of  civil  inbmy.  No 
allowance  was  made  for  circumstances.  But  those  who  had  flod  at  Leuc- 
(ra  were  three  hundred  in  number ;  an  attempt  to  enforce  agmnst  tbem 
the  usual  penalties  might  prove  not  only  inconvenient,  but  even  danger- 
ous ;  and  on  the  proposal  of  Agesilaus,  they  were,  for  this  occasion  only, 
suspended.  Tlie  bss  of  material  power  which  Sparta  sustained  by  the 
defeat  was  great  The  ascendency  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  parts  north 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  fell  from  her  at  once,  and  was  divided  between  Ja- 
son of  Phene  and  the  Thebans.  The  latter,  flushed  by  success,  now 
panted  for  nothing  but  military  glory,  and  under  the  superintendence  oi 
Epameinondas  devoted  themselves  to  an  active  course  of  warlike  training. 
Their  alliance  was  sought  on  every  side.  The  Phocians  were  the  fint 
to  clium  it,  and  their  example  was  soon  followed  by  the  Euboeans,  the  Lo- 
crians,  the  Malians,  and  the  Heracleols.  In  this  flood-tide  of  power  the 
Thebans  longed  to  take  vengeance  on  their  ancient  enemy,  Orcbomenoe, 
to  destroy  the  town,  and  to  sell  the  inhabitants  for  slaves;  and  from  this 
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design  they  were  only  diverted  by  the  mildness  and  wisdom  of  Epiimei< 
Dondas.  But  Uie  Orchomenians  were  forced  to  make  their  Bubmission,  and 
were  then  readmitted  as  members  of  the  Bccotian  confederation.  The 
Mine  lenity  was  not  extended  to  the  Thespians,  who  were  expelled  from 
B<eotia,  and  their  territory  annexed  to  Thebes.  They  took  reliige,  like 
the  Platseans,  at  Athens. 

S  6.  At  the  same  time  Jason  of  Fhene  was  also  extending  his  influence 
and  power.  It  was  known  that  he  was  revolving  some  important  enter- 
prise, but  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  turn  hig  arms  against  the 
Persians,  agunet  the  dties  of  Cbalddice,  or  against  the  slates  of  Soulhem 
Greece.  After  the  battle  of  Lieuctra  the  last  seemed  the  most  probable. 
He  had  announced  his  intention  of  being  present  at  the  Pylhian  festival, 
wbich  was  to  take  place  in  August,  370  b.  c.,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
anny;  on  which  occasion  his  sacrifice  to  the  Delphian  god  was  to  consist 
of  the  enormous  quantity  of  one  thousand  bulla,  and  ten  thousand  sheep, 
gwte,  and  swine.  But  it  was  unpleasant  tidings  for  Grecian  cars  to  learn 
(hat  he  intended  to  usurp  the  presidency  and  management  of  the  festival, 
which  were  the  prerogatives  of  the  Amphic^onic  Council.  In  this  con* 
JDDctnre  the  alarmed  Delphians  consulted  the  god  as  to  what  they  should 
do  b  case  Jason  approached  their  treasury,  and  received  for  answer  that 
be  would  himself  take  care  of  it.  Shortly  afterwards  the  despot  was  aa- 
susiiiated  by  seven  youths  as  he  sat  in  public  to  give  audience  to  all 
comers.  The  death  of  Jason  was  felt  as  a  relief  by  Greece,  and  especially 
by  Thebes.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  two  brothers  Polyphron  ani  Toly- 
doras ;  but  they  possessed  neither  his  ability  oac  his  power. 

i  7.  The  Athenians  stood  aloof  from  the  contending  parlies.  T^ey 
had  not  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Leucira  with  any  pleasure,  for 
tbey  now  dreaded  Thebes  more  than  Sparta.  But  instead  of  helping  the 
latter,  they  endeavored  to  prevent  either  from  obtaining  the  supremacy 
in  Greece,  and  for  this  purpose  called  upon  the  other  stales  to  form  a  new 
alliance  upon  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas.  Host  of  the  Pelo- 
poimesian  states  joined  this  new  league ;  but  the  Eleans  declined,  on  the 
ground  Uiat  they  would  thus  deprive  themselves  of  their  sovereignty  over 
tli6  Triphylian  cities. 

Xbus  even  tlie  Peloponneeian  cities  became  independent  of  Sparta.  But 
iHs  was  not  alL  Never  did  any  state  fell  with  greater  rapidity.  She  not 
Mily  k)st  the  domiiuon  over  states  which  she  had  exercised  for  centuries ; 
but  two  new  political  powers  sprung  up  in  the  peninsula,  which  threatened 
ber  own  independence.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Arcadian  confedera- 
tion, established  a  few  months  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra ;  the  second  was 
the  new  Uessenian  slate,  founded  by  Epameinondas  two  years  later. 

It  has  been  related  how  the  Lacedtemonians  had  some  years  previously 
^mken  up  Mantmea  into  its  five  original  villages,  and  thus  degraded  it 
from  the  rank  of  a  dty.     The  Mantineans,  assisted  by  the  Arcadians  ol 
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various  other  quarters,  dow  availed  themselres  of  the  weakness  of  Spaitm 
to  reboild  their  town.  Its  restoration  suggested  the  Etill  more  esleosive 
scheme  of  a  union  of  all  the  Arcadian  cities.  Hitherto  the  .Arcadiiuis  had 
been  a  race,  and  not  a  notion,  having  nothing  io  commoo  hot  their  name. 
The  idea  of  uniting  them  into  a  federal  state  arose  with  Ljccnnedes,  aa6 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  restored  Mantinea.  It  was  expected  that  the 
Thebans  and  Argives  would  lend  their  aid  to  the  prqject,  which  was  well 
received  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Arcadia,  though  opposed  by  Tegea 

■  and  certwn  other  citiea  jealous  of  Mantinea.  The  Spartans  would  not  lame^ 
allow  such  a  fonuidable  power  to  spring  up  at  their  very  Aoon ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, Agesibus  marched  with  a  Lacediemonian  annj  i^unst  Maoti- 

-  nea  (d.  c.  370).  But  the  Mantineans  were  too  prudent  to  venture  oq  ob 
engagement  till  reinforced  by  the  Thebans,  to  whom  they  had  applied  toe 
assistance ;  and  as  they  kept  within  their  walls,  Agesilaus,  afier  ravaging 
their  territory,  marched  back  to  Sparta. 

§  8.  Ever  smce  the  battle  of  Leuetxa,  EpameinOTdaa  had  been  watduag 
an  opportunity  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus.  But  hk 
views  were  not  confined  to  the  establishment  of  an  Arcadian  union.  He 
also  proposed  to  restore  the  exiled  Meeseoians  to  their  territcoy.  Hut 
race  had  formerly  lived  under  a  dynasty  of  their  own  kings ;  but  for  the 
last  three  centuries  their  land  had  been  in  the  poesessioa  (rf*  the  I^cedseino- 
nians,  and  they  had  been  fugitives  upon  the  face  <^  the  earth.  The  res- 
toratioQ  of  these  exiles,  now  dispersed  in  various  Hellenic  ctJoniec^  to 
their  former  ri^ts,  would  plant  a  hitteriy  boetile  neighbor  oo  the  very 
borders  of  laconia.  Epameinondas  accordingly  c^»eiied  commanicatioDs 
with  them,  and  numbers  of  them  flocked  to  his  standard  during  his  mardii 
into  Arcadia,  late  in  the  autumn  <^  S70  B.  c.  He  entered  that  conntiy 
shortly  afler  Agesilaus  had  quitted  it,  and,  in  addi^oa  to  the  Anadians, 
was  immediately  Joined  by  the  Argjves  and  Eileaos.  The  combined  force, 
including  the  Xhebans,  is  estimated  at  seventy  tlxMisand  men.  Epamei- 
nondas, who  had  in  reality  the  chief  ctonmand,  thou^  assodated  with  the 
other  Bceotarchs,  brought  with  him  choice  bodies  of  auxiliaries  fiom  Fho- 
cis,  Locris,  and  other  places,  and  especially  the  excellent  cavalry  and  pel- 
tastd  of  Thessaly.  But  it  was  the  Theban  bands  themselves  that  wen 
the  object  of  universal  admiration  ;  which,  under  the  inspectioo  of  epamei- 
nondas, liad  been  brought  into  the  hi^est  state  of  disdpGne  and  ^- 
ctency.  The  Feloponneaian  allies,  elated  at  the  si^t  ti  so  large  and  se 
well  appointed  an  army,  pressed  Epameinondas  to  invade  Tj«fmift  jiset^ 
since  his  services  were  no  longer  required  in  Arcadia,  in  cMiseqnawe  of 
the  retreat  of  Agesilaus.  Although  it  was  now  mid-winter,  be  reecdvec^ 
aAer  some  hesitation,  to  comply  witli  their  request.  Dividing  his  anny 
into  four  parts,  he  crossed  without  any  serious  <^positiGn  the  nooontMits 
separating  Arcadia  from  Laconia,  and  rennited  his  forces  at  Selh»iib 
From  thence  he  marched  to  Amyche,  two  or  three  milee  below  SpaTtl^ 
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where  tie  crossed  tbe  river  Enrotas,  and  then  advanced  caulioualj  towards 
Ihe  capibtL 

Sparta,  which  was  wholly  nnfortified,  was  now  filled  with  confusion  and 
alarm.  The  women,  who  had  never  yet  seeo  the  face  of  an  enemy,  gave 
vent  to  their  fears  in  wailing  and  lamentation.  Moreover,  the  Htate  was 
in  great  danger  from  her  own  intestine  divisions.  Not  only  was  she 
threatened  by  the  customary  discontent  of  the  Perioiri  and  Helota,  but 
lite  huge  class  of  poor  and  discontented  citizen?  called  "  Inferiors  "  looked 
with  anger  on  the  wealth  and  political  power  of  the  "  Peers."  •  But  tbe 
emergency  was  pressing,  and  caDed  for  decisive  mensurea.  The  Ephors 
ventured  on  the  step  of  offering  freedom  to  such  Helots  as  would  enlist 
as  hopliles  for  the  defence  of  the  ei^.  The  call  was  responded  to  by  no 
fever  than  six  thousand,  who  now  inspired  fear  by  their  very  numbers; 
and  the  alarm  was  justified  and  heightened  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
body  of  Periceci  and  Helots  had  actually  joined  the  Thebana. 

In  the  midst  of  these  preying  dangers,  Sparta  was  saved  by  the  vigi- 
Isnee  and  energy  of  her  aged  king  Ageeilaus.  He  repulsed  tke  cavalry 
of  Epameinondas  as  they  advanced  towards  the  city ;  and  so  vigorous 
were  his  measures  of  defence,  that  Epameinondas  aliandoncd  all  further 
attempt  apon  the  city,  and  proceeded  southwards  as  far  as  Helos  and 
Gythium  on  the  coast,  the  latter  the  port  and  arsenal  of  Sparta.  After 
laying  waste  with  fire  and  sword  the  valley  of  the  Eurolaa,  he  retraced 
his  steps  to  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia. 

S  9.  Epameinondas  now  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  two  objects  for  which 
bt9  march  had  been  undertaken ;  namely,  the  consolidation  of  the  Arca- 
Jiao  confederation,  and  tbe  establishment  of  the  Messenians  as  an  inde- 
pendent community.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  former  of  these  designs, 
the  mulual  jealousy  of  the  various  Arcadian  dtics  rendered  it  necessary 
that  a  new  one  should  be  founded,  which  should  be  regarded  as  the  capi- 
tal of  the  confederation.  Consequently,  a  new  dty  was  built  on  the  tianks 
of  tbe  Helisson,  called  Megalopolis,  and  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  forty 
^tinct  Arpfidian  townsliips.  Here  a  synod  of  deputies  from  the  towns 
twnpoaing  the  confederation,  called  "The  Ten  Thousand," f  was  to  meet 
periodically  for  the  despatch  of  business.  A  Iwdy  of  Arcadian  troops, 
called  Epariti,  J  was  also  levied  for  the  purposes  of  the  league.  Epamei- 
Dondos  next  founded  the  town  of  Messene.  Its  citadel  was  placed  on  the 
furamit  of  Mount  Ithomc,  which  had  tliree  centuries  before  i)cen  bo  bravely 
defended  by  the  Messenians  against  the  Spartans ;  whilst  the  town  itself 
*SB  seated  lower  down  upon  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain,  but  con- 
nected with  its  Acropolis  by  a  continuous  walk  The  strength  of  its  for- 
tifications was  long  afterwards  a  subject  of  admiration.  The  territory 
Mached  to  tlie  new  city  extended  southwards  to  the  Messenian  Gulf,  and 
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northwarda  to  Ihc  borders  of  Arcadia,  comprising  some  of  the  most  fertile 
land  in  Peloponnesus. 

In  order  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Arcculin  and  Mesaeoia,  Epameinondas 
had  remained  in  Peloponnesus  four  months  after  the  legal  period  of  his 
command  had  expired ;  for  which  offence  he  and  the  other  Bceotarcha 
were  arrmgned  on  hb  relum  to  Thebes.  But  they  were  honorabl;^  ac- 
quitted, E|>amemondas  having  expressed  his  willingness  to  die  if  the  Tbe- 
bana  would  record  tliat  he  waa  put  to  death  because  be  had  humbled 
Sparia,  and  taught  his  countrymen  to  conquer  her  armies. 

§  10,  So  low  had  Sparta  now  sunk,  thut  she  was  fain  to  send  envoys 
to  beg  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians.  This  request  was  acceded  to ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  an  alliance  was  formed  between  the  two  states,  in  which 
Sparta  waived  all  her  claims  to  superiority  and  headship.  It  was  agrted 
that  Ihc  command  both  en  land  and  sea  should  alternate  every  five  days 
between  Athena  and  Sparta,  and  that  their  united  forces  should  occupy 
Corinth  and  guard  the  passes  of  the  Onean  Mountains  across  the  isthmus, 
eo  aa  to  prevent  the  Thehans  from  again  invading  Peloponnesus.  Bdbn 
this  position  Epameinondaa  appeared  with  his  army  in  the  spring  cf  the 
year  b.  C.  369 ;  and  as  all  his  ^tempts  to  draw  on  a  battle  proved  oiwr 
vailing,  he  resolved  on  forcing  hia  way  through  the  hostile  lines.  Direct- 
ing his  nmrch  just  before  daybreak  against  the  position  occupied  by  tbe 
Lacedemonians,  he  succeeded  in  surprising  and  completely  defeating  them. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  form  a  junction  with  his  allies  in  Pelopomtesus, 
whilst  the  Lacedfemonians  and  Athenians  do  not  appear  to  have  stirred 
from  their  position.  Sicyon  now  deserted  Sparta  and  joined  the  Tbebtui 
alliance ;  but  the  little  town  of  Phlius  remained  &ithful  to  the  Lacedsmo- 
nians,  and  successfully  resisted  all  the  attempts  made  to  capture  it.  Hie 
Tbebans  were  also  defeated  in  an  attempt  upon  Corinth  ;  and  the  spirits 
of  the  Spartan  alhes  were  still  further  raised  by  tbe  arrival  at  LechRum 
of  a  Syracusan  squadron,  bringing  two  thousand  mercenary  Ganls  and 
Iberians,  together  with  fifty  horsemen,  as  a  succor  from  the  despot  Mo- 
nysius.  After  a  While,  however,  according  to  the  usual  desultory  nature 
of  Grecian  warfare,  both  armies  returned  home  without  baying  achieved 
anything  of  importance. 

§11.  Meanwhile  the  Arcadians,  elate  with  their  newly  acquired  power, 
not  only  believed  themselves  capable  of  maintmning  their  independence 
without  foreign  assistance,  but  thought  themselves  entitled  to  share  tbe 
headship  with  Thebes,  as  Athens  did  with  Sparta.  Lycomedea,  wbmn 
we  have  already  mentioned  as  an  able  and  energetic  citizen  of  Mantinea, 
was  the  chief  promoter  of  these  ambitious  views,  and  easily  flattered  the 
national  vanity  of  his  countiymen  by  appeals  to  their  acknowledged  cour- 
age and  hardihood.  They  responded  to  his  representations  by  calling 
upon  him  to  lead  them  into  active  service,  appointed  him  their  conunander, 
and  chose  all  the  officers  whom  he  nominated.     The  first  exploit  of  Ly- 
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Kffliedes  was  to  rescue  the  Ai-give  troope  in  Epidanrus,  where  tbey  were 
in  great  danger  of  being  cut  off  hy  a  body  of  Athenians  and  Coiintliians 
onder  Chabrias.  He  then  marched  into  the  southwestern  portion  irf* 
Uessenia,  where  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Asin4,  defeated  the  Spartan  com- 
mander Geranor,  who  bad  drawn  out  the  garrison  to  oppose  him,  and  de- 
stroyed the  suburbs  of  the  town.  It  was  probably  by  Ibis  expedition  that 
tike  annihilation  of  the  Spartan  dominion  in  that  quarter  was  completed, 
llie  bardiliood  and  enterprise  displayed  in  it  excited  everywhere  both  ad- 
miration and  alann;  but  at  Thebes  it  also  occasitmed  jealousy.  At  the 
same  time  circumstances  arose  wliich  tended  to  disunite  the  Arcadians 
snd  Bleaos.  The  fonn«r  objected  to  Elis  resuming  her  sovereignty  over 
the  towns  of  Triphylio,  which  they  had  thought  to  regain  after  the  decay 
of  the  Spartan  snpremacy. 

S  12.  During  the  year  368  B.  c.  the  Thebans  undertook  no  espedition 
into  Peloponnesus ;  but  Felopidas  conducted  a  Theban  force  into  Thessaly 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Larissa  and  other  cities  against  the  designs 
of  Alexander,  who,  by  the  murder  of  his  two  brothers,  had  become  despot 
of  Fherge  and  Tagus  of  Thessaly.  Alexander  was  compelled  to  solicit 
peace ;  and  Felopidas,  after  establishing  a  defensive  league  amongst  the 
Thessalian  cities,  marched  into  Macedonia,  when  the  regent  Ptolemy  en- 
toed  into  an  alUanee  with  the  Thebans.  Amongst  the  hostages  given  for 
the  (rtaervance  of  this  treaty  was  the  youthful  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  king  of  Maeedon,  who  remained  for  some  years 
at  Thebes. 

~  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Lacediemonians,  under  the  command  of  Ardii- 
damns,  supported  by  t^e  reinforcements  sent  by  Dionysius,  succeeded  in 
routing  the  Arcadiana  with  great  slaughter,  whilst  not  a  single  Laceds- 
monian  fell,  whence  the  victory  derived  the  name  of  "  the  Tearless  Battle." 
The  news  of  this  defeat  of  the  Arcadians  was  by  no  means  unwelcome  at 
Thebes,  as  it  was  calculated  lo  check  their  presumption,  and  to  show  them 
that  they  could  not  dispense  with  Theban  aid. 

S  IS.  Epameinondas  now  resolved  on  another  expedition  into  Pelopon- 
ticsus,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the  Achsans  into  the  Theban  alliance. 
Until  the  battle  of  Leuctra  the  cities  of  Achaia  hod  been  the  dependent 
allies  of  Sparta ;  but  since  that  event  they  had  remained  free  and  neutral 
On  the  approach  of  Epameinondas  they  inmiediately  submitted,  and  con- 
Kated  to  be  enrolled  among  the  allies  of  Thebes.  That  commander,  with 
Ms  usual  moderation,  did  not  insist  upon  any  change  in  their  governments- 
Bat  this  was  made  a  subject  of  accusation  agtunst  him  at  home.  The  Ai^ 
cadians  charged  him  with  having  left  men  in  power  in  the  Achtean  cities 
who  would  jwn  Sparta  on  the  first  opportunity.  These  accusations,  being 
mpported  by  the  enemies  of  Epameinondas,  prevtuled :  his  proceedings 
in  Adiaia  were  reverecd ;  democradc  governments  were  established  in  the 
rarkms  Acluean  cities ;  and  in  the  ensuing  year  Epameinondas  himself 
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vas  not  re-elected  as  Bojotarcb.  But  the  conBeqnence  was,  ibat  tha 
exiles  thus  driven  from  the  various  Ach»tui  cities,  watching  tb^  oppoi^ 
tunity,  succeeded  in  effectipz  counter-revolutitxia,  and  afterwards  took  a 
decided  part  with  Sparta.-<X, 

g  14.  The  Thebiuis  now  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  Persia.  Ever 
since  the  peace  o(  Antalcidad  the  Great  King  had  become  the  recognized 
mediator  between  the  stnles  of  Greece ;  and  his  Hat  seemed  indispens^le 
to  stamp  the  claims  of  that  city  which  pretended  to  the-  headship.  The 
recent  achievements  c^  Thebes  might  entitle  her  to  aspire  to  that  position ; 
and  at  all  events  the  alteralJons  which  she  had  produced  in  the  ii^emal 
state  of  Greece,  by  the  eattJDlishment  of  Mftgalopolis  and  Messene,  secroed 
to  require  for  their  stability  the  sanction  of  a  Persian  rescript.  For  this 
purpose  Pelopidaa  and  Ismeniits  proceeded  to  the  court  o£  Susa,  sp- 
parently  in  the  years  367  -  306  b.  g.  They  were  accompanied  by  other 
deputies  from  the  allies ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Athenians  sent 
Timagoras  and  Leon  to  counteract  their  influence,  Fclopidas  may  prob- 
ably have  pleaded  the  former  services  of  Thebes  towards  Feiais  at  the 
'  time  of  the  invasion  <tf  Greece  by  Xerses,  as  well  as  in  having  t^posed 
Uie  expedition  of  Agesikus  into  Asia.  But  the  great  fact  which  influ- 
enced the  de^ion  of  the  Persian  king  would  doubtless  be,  that  Thebes 
was  now  the  strongest  state  in  Greece)  for  it  was  evidently  easier  lo 
exercise  Persian  ascendency  there  by  her  means,  tiian  through  a  weaker 
power.  Pelopidas  had  therefore  only  to  ask  his  own  terms.  A  rescript 
was  issued  declaring  the  independence  of  filesaene  and  Amphipolis ;  the 
Athenians  were  directed  to  lay  up  their  ships  of  war  in  ordinary ;  Thebes 
was  declared  the  head  of  Greece ;  and  the  dispute  between  fUis  and 
Arcadia  on  the  subject  of  the  Triphylian  cities  was  dedded  in  &vor  of  the 
former  power:  probably  at  the  instance  of  Pelopidas,  and  oo  account  <i£ 
the  estrangement  now  subsisting  between  Arcadia  and  Thebes. 

The  Athenian  and  Arcadian  envoys  bad  attempted  in  vain  to  secure 
better  terms  for  their  own  states.  Antiochas,  the  representative  of 
Arcadia,  on  bis  return  to  Megalopolis,  vented  his  displeasure  by  a  most 
depreciatory  report  to  the  Ten  Thousand  of  all  that  he  had  seen  during  lus 
journey.  There  were  armies,  he  said,  of  cooks,  confectioners,  wine-beareis, 
and  the  like,  but  not  a  single  man  fit  to  flght  against  Greeks ;  and  even  the 
vaanted  golden  plane-tree  itself,  he  affirmed,  was  too  small  to  afford  shade 
for  a  single  grasshopper.  I^e  Thebans,  on  the  contrary,  made  the  most  of 
their  success.  Deputies  (timq  the  allied  dties  were  aommoned  to  Thebes 
to  hear  the  royal  rescript  read;  but  it  was  coldly  recdved  by  all 
present.  Lycomedcs,  the  Arcadian  envoy,  even  protested  against  the 
headship  claimed  for  Thebes,  and  asserted  that  the  allied  synod  should 
not  be  exclusively  convened  in  that  city,  but  in  the  actual  seat  of  war. 
After  some  angry  language,  the  Arcadians  witJidrew  from  the  OBsembly, 
and  the  other  deputies  seem  to  have  followed  their  example.    Nor  wei« 
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the  Thebans  more  successfiil  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  rescript  reoognized 
bj  gending  it  round  to  the  vuioua  cities  aeparatetj'. 

S  IS.  It  was,  in  all  prcJ)abilit7,  during  a  misuon  ondcFtaken  bf  Pelopi- 
das  and  Ismenias,  for  the  purpoee  of  procuring  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
rescript  in  Theasaly  and  the  northern  ftaia  of  Greece,  that  they  were 
seized  and  imprisoned  by  Alexander  of  Pherse.  That  tyrant  met  them  at 
Fharaalus  undo-  all  the  ^pearancea  of  peace,  but  took  occasion  of  their 
being  without  guards  to  eeise  and  carry  them  off  to  Fherte.  Such  value 
vaa  attached  to  the  person  of  Felopidaa,  that  hia  imprisonment  induced 
several  of  the  Thessalian  partiaana  of  Thebea  to  submit  to  Alexander. 
Even  the  Atheniana  did  not  diadain  to  avful  themselves  of  this  treacber- 
003  breach  of  pubUc  faith,  and  aent  Autoclos  with  a  fleet  of  tturt7  tri- 
remes and  one  thousand  hoplites  to  the  support  of  Alexander.  Meanwhile 
the  justly  incensed  Thebans  had  despatched  an  army  of  eight  thouaand 
boplites  and  six  hundred  cavalry,  to  recover  or  avenge  their  &Torite 
eitizen.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  were  no  linger  commanded  by 
Epameinondas,  who,  aa  we  hav^  related,  had  not  been  re-elected  to  the 
Ae  of  Bceotarch.  Their  present  commandera  were  utterly  incompet«nt. 
^y  were  beaten  and  forced  to  retrea:^  and  the  army  was  in  such  danger 
fiwn  the  active  pursuit  of  the  Thessaliana  and  Athenians,  that  its  deatruc- 
tioD  seemed  inevitable.  Luckily,  howcTer,  Epameinondas  was  serving  as  a 
boplite  in  the  ranks.  By  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  troops  he  was  now 
called  to  the  command,  and  aucceeded  in  conducting  the  army  safely  back 
to  Thebes.  Here  the  unsuccesBAil  B<eotarchs  were  disgraced,  and  Epomei- 
■UDdas,  irtiose  reputatioo  now  shone  forth  more  brilliantly  than  ever, 
wai  restored  to  the  command,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  second  Theban 
army  destined  to  attempt  the  release  of  Pelopidas.  Directed  by  hii 
siperior  akij],  the  enterprise  proved  successfuL  Anziona,  however,  for 
tbe  life  of  his  friend,  Epameinondas  avoided  reducing  Alexander  to  such 
^itremitMS  as  might  induce  him  to  make  away  with  Pelopidaa  ;  and  thus, 
thoogh  the  main  object  of  the  expedition  was  attuned,  it  was  not  accom- 
panied witli  such  striking  and  decisive  results  as  to  counterbalance  tbe 
advantages  which  Alexander  had  derived  from  his  treachery. 

i  16.  The  acquirement  of  Oropus  was,  however,  some  compensation  to 
Hie  Thebans  for  their  losses  on  the  other  side  of  their  frontier.  The 
possession  of  that  town,  which  lay  on  the  borders  of  Athens  and  Thebes, 
W  long  been  a  subject  of  contention  between  the  two  states.  For  many 
years  past  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians ;  but  it  was  now 
wUed  by  a  par^  of  exiles  favorable  to  the  Theban  interest,  and  im- 
mediately occupied  by  a  Theban  garrison,  which  deprived  the  Athenians 
of  alt  hopes  of  retaking  it.  The  Athenians  bad  been  displeased  at  the 
VBot  of  zeal  manifested  by  their  Feloponnesian  allies  in  not  assisting  them 
m  the  affiur  of  Oropus ;  and  Lycomedes,  who  was  disgusted  with  the 
Theban  ascendenty,  toc^  advantage  of  this  feeling  to  negotiate  ui  alli- 
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MUX  betweea  Arcadia  and  Atheua.  He  procured  lumself  to  be  ^ipcnnted 
ambassador  to  that  city,  where  he  wu  favorably  received,  aod  pm- 
Uminary  amingementa  made  for  an  alliance;  but  on  his  way  borne  he 
was  assassiiiated  by  some  Arcadian  exiles  of  the  opposite  party.  1^ 
negotiadona,  however,  proceeded.  Callistratua  was  sent  irom  Athens  « 
ambassador  to  the  Arcadian  Ten  Thousand,  whilst  Epameinrradas  hastened 
from  Thebes,  to  counteract,  if  possible,  the  machinations  of  the  ektqoent 
Athenian.  But  though  Epaoieinondas  here  displayed  his  ready  Ulent  in 
d^>ate,  be  was  unsuccessfbL  The  Athenians  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Arcai^  bat  at  the  same  time  without  formally  breaking  with  Thebes. 

§  17.  This  connection  rendered  it  desirable  for  Athens  to  secure  an 
uninterrupted  commuDication  with  Feloponnesos,  and  for  this  purpose  she 
fonned  the  treacherous  design  (^seizing  Corinth  by  surprise.  She  was 
not  only  at  peace,  bat  in  alliance,  with  that  dty;  and  her  auxiliaries  were 
serving  in  the  Corinthian  forts  and  ontpoala.  These,  however,  were  to  be 
the  instruments  of  her  treachery.  Under  pretence  of  a  r^nfiM'cemaQt,  an 
annament  under  tbe  command  c^  Cbaree  was  despatched  to  Corinth. 
But  the  designs  of  Athens  had  reached  tbe  eaia  of  tbe  Ctninthians,  irtko 
ififiiBed  to  admit  Chares  into  their  port  of  Cendireie ;  and  at  tbe  same 
time  dismissed  the  other  Athenians  in  tbeir  service,  yet  with  all  the 
appearance  of  good-will.  Though  tbus  saved  for  tbe  moment,  tbia  st^ 
had  placed  the  Corinthians  in  a  state  of  isolation ;  and  they  tbenAre 
resolved  to  open  negotiations  with  Thebes  for  a  general  peace.  Kliar 
oveitnrea  were  well  received  by  the  Thebans.  A  meeting  of  tbe  allies 
was  then  convened  at  Spatla,  in  which  the  Cwiothians  set  forth  the 
necessity  of  their  case,  and  endeavored  to  induce  tbe  rest  of  the  ooa&d- 
erates  to  follow  their  example  in  concluding  a  peace  with  Tbebes,  tlie 
terms  of  which  were  to  be  tbe  independence  of  each  indiridual  d^, 
including  MesBen4  ;  bat  without  reoognizing  tbe  headship  of  Iliebes,  or 
entering  into  any  formal  allianM  with  ber.  On  this  basis  a  peace  wa> 
accordingly  concluded,  between  Thebes,  Corinth,  Fhlius,  Epidanms,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  otber  dties ;  but  as  the  Thebans  made  tbe  inde- 
pendence of  Uessen^  an  indispensable  ccHidition,  Sparta  resolutely  zvtaaei 
to  join  it,  and  the  larger  states  of  Greece,  Thebes,  Athens,  Sparta,  Arca- 
dia, and  others,  still  remained  at  war. 

S  18.  Athens  availed  herself  of  the  distracted  condition  of  Greece  to 
extend  Iier  maritime  empire.  She  had  no  longer  occasion  to  dread  any 
opposition  from  Sparta;  and  she  accordingly  sent  a  powerful  fleet  into 
the  ^gean  onder  the  command  of  Timotheus,  who  succeeded  in  conqa^>- 
ing  Samos,  and  in  obtfuning  possession  of  Fotidna,  F^dna,  Meth6u£,  and 
it  is  said  even  of  Olyntbus  itself.  But  in  tbe  midst  of  his  success,  he  was 
menaced  by  tbe  unexpected  appeuance  of  a  Theban  fleet.  EpameiDon- 
das,  jealous  of  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens,  bad  persuaded  his  countiy- 
men  to  try  their  strength  on  a  new  element.     Sparta,  he  stud,  ms 
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humbled;  it  was  not  ahe,  but  Athens,  who  was  jow  their  prominent 
enemy;  and  he  exhorted  them  not  to  rest  content  tiU  thej  had  transferred 
ta  the  Theban  Cadmea  the  PropjlteH  which  adorned  the  acropolis  of 
Athens.  A  fleet  of  one  hundred  triremes  was  constructed,  and  he  - 
himself  appointed  to  the  command ;  whilst  envoys  were  sent  to  Rhodes, 
diofl,  and  Byzantium,  to  induce  them  to  break  with  Athens.  It  was 
with  this  fleet  that  Epameinondas  appeared  in  the  Hellespont  in  b.  c.  863. 
He  Kema,  however,  to  have  effected  little,  —  at  least  nothing  splendid  is 
K<nrded, — and  this  expedition  proved  both  the  first  and  last  of  the 
IVbans  by  sea. 

S  19.  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  his  friend  Pelopidos  led  ao  expedi- 
tioD  into  Tliessaly  against  Alexander  of  Fhene.  Strong  complaints  of  the 
tynmny  of  that  despot  arrived  at  Thebes,  and  Pelopidas,  who  probably 
abo  burned  to  avenge  his  private  wrongs,  prevailed  npon  the  Thebans  to 
send  him  into  Thessaly  to  punish  the  tyrant.  The  forces  he  had  collected 
were  fiir  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  Alexander ;  and  when  informed  at 
PhsrsaluB,  that  the  tyrant  was  advancing  towards  him  with  a  great  army, 
he  remarked  that  it  was  bo  much  the  better,  since  there  would  be  more  for 
him  to  conqner.  The  battle  was  fon^t  on  the  hills  of  CynoscepbalK ; 
the  troops  of  Alexander  were  routed ;  and  Pelopidas,  observing  his  hated 
enemy  endeavoring  to  rally  Ihem,  was  seized  with  such  a  transport  of 
rage,  that,  regardless  of  his  duties  as  a  general,  he  rushed  impetuously 
fomards  and  clullenged  him  to  single  combat.  Alexander  shrunk  back 
within  the  ranks  of  his  guards,  followed  impetaously  by  Pelopidas,  who 
ms  won  slain,  fighting  with  desperate  bravery.  Although  the  army  of 
Alexander  was  defeated  with  severe  loss,  the  news  of  the  death  of  Pelopi- 
das deprived  the  Thebans  and  their  Tbessaliaa  allies  of  all  the  joy  which 
tliey  would  otherwise  have  felt  at  their  victory.  The  Thebans,  however, 
lubsequently  avenged  the  death  of  their  general  by  sending  a  fresh  force 
of  seven  thousand  hoplites  into  Thessaly ;  with  whidi  they  compelled  Al- 
eiaader  to  relinquish  all  his  dependencies  in  that  country,  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  actual  limits  of  Fherae,  and  to  swear  alleg^ce  to  Thebes.  The 
Thebans  thus  acquired  greater  influence  than  they  had  ever  before  en- 
joyed in  Northern  Greece. 

i  20.  Heantune  a  war  had  been  carried  on  between  Elis  and  Arcadia. 
It  has  been  already  remarked,  on  more  than  one  occasioQ,  that  the  Eleans 
cliumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Triphylian  towns,  in  which  they  were 
backed  by  Sparta,  but  opposed  by  the  Arcadians.  The  Eleans  also  laid 
claim  to  a  tract  of  hilly  ground  lying  north  of  the  Alpheus,  containing 
lesion  and  some  oUier  towns  which  hod  been  included  in  the  Arcadian 
Ingue.  They  seized  Lasion  by  surprise,  but  were  driven  out  again  by 
the  Arcadians,  who  afterwards  took  formal  possession  of  the  sacred  dis- 
trict of  Olymina.  Other  acts  of  hostility  had  occurred  between  the  Eleana 
and  Arca^aas,  and  the  former  had  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Lace- 
^ammians,  but  without  any  decisive  result.    In  864  b.  c.  the  Arcadiani 
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were  Btill  in  posseaeioD  of  Oljmpia;  and  as  the  CHympic  fesdvftl  occniied 
in  that  year,  they  arailed  themselves  ot  their  situation  to  transfer  the  presi- 
itnej  of  the  games  from  the  Eleaos  to  the  Pisatans,  who  had  long  laid 
claim  to  iL  It  was  anticipated  that  the  Eleans  would  assert  their  ri^ls 
bj  force ;  and  (he  Arcadians  prepared  to  resist  tatj  attempt  <£  that  kio^ 
not  only  by  a  lai^  army  of  their  own,  but  also  by  summoning  Ibeir  allies. 
The  festival  had  already  commenced,  many  of  the  games  had  been  per- 
formed, and  the  wrestling  match  was  going  on,  when  bodies  of  the  Eleans^ 
and  their  allies,  the  Achnans,  were  observed  approaching  the  sacred 
ground.  Hke  Arcadians  immediately  rushed  to  arms,  and  fonned  on  the 
bank  of  the  Uttle  river  Cladena,  to  prevent  thdr  approach.  Tike  Eleant 
advanced  with  the  utmotf  boldness,  but  were  finally  repulsed  and  obliged 
to  retire.  On  this  occasion  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  deity  himself  wai 
converted  into  a  fortress,  and  the  migeedc  Zens  of  Fheidias  looked  down 
with  cahn  dignity  upon  those  who  were  contending  for  the  honor  of  cele- 
brating his  festival.  The  Eleans  subsequently  avenged  themselves  by 
striking  the  I04th  Olympiad  out  of  the  list  of  the  festivals. 

S  21.  Not  content  with  this  insult  to  the  Eleans,  the  Areadians  carried 
their  instdence  to  the  extent  of  sacrilege,  by  despoiling  the  rich  t«m^«a 
of  Olympia.  But  this  act  ripened  the  seeds  of  disunicm  which  were  at 
ready  springing  up  amcng  the  Arcadians  themselves.  The  assembly  at 
Mantinea  passed  an  act  renouncing  all  participaUon  in  the  sacred  spoil, 
and  though  the  Ten  Thousand  attempted  at  first  to  seize  the  leading  men 
at  Mantinea  as  traitors  to  the  Arcadian  league,  the  views  ot  the  Hantinft- 
ans  respecting  the  employment  ti  the  sacred  treasures  were  BO  evidentlj 
just,  that  even  their  opponents  were  at  length  shamed  into  them.  Accord- 
ingly a  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Eleans,  who  were  restored  lo  all 
their  ri^te  with  regard  to  Olympia.  Since  the  Spartans  had  supported 
the  Eleans,  the  Mantineans  were  naturally  brought  into  dose  connectian 
with  the  fbnner ;  whilst  the  rest  of  the  Arcadians,  and  especially  the  Te- 
geaos,  &vored  Thebes.  Tegea  thus  became  the  centre  of  Thdaau  influ- 
ence in  Arcadia,  and  was  occupied  by  a  Theban  harmost  and  a  garrisoD 
of  three  hundred  Bteotians.  The  Thebaos  viewed  the  success  of  the  Man- 
tineans and  Spartan  party  with  suspicion ;  and  when  the  peace,  recently 
concluded,  was  sworn  to  at  Tegea,  they  seized  the  principal  members  of 
the  Spartan  party.  The  news  of  this  treacherous  act  was  received  with 
great  indignation  at  Mantinea.  Heralds  were  immediately  despatched 
by  the  Mantineans  to  demand  the  release  of  their  own  dUzcDS.  Here- 
upon the  Theban  hannost  released  the  prisonera,  protesting  that  he  had 
been  misled  by  a  false  report  of  the  approach  trf*  a  Spartan  force^  prepared 
to  co-operate  with  a  party  within  the  walls  in  order  to  sdze  Te^eik  Hie 
Mantineans  and  their  par^,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with  this  apology, 
but  sent  envoys  to  Thebes,  demanding  the  punishment  of  the  hannoel. 
Epameinondas,  incensed  that  a  peace  had  been  concluded  without  the 
sanction  of  Thebes,  justified  the  harmost's  conduct  and  bade  the  env<^ 
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CBTTf  back  word  that  he  Would  hiinself  soon  lead  an  army  into  Arcadia. 
The  H&Dlineans  and  their  pertiaans  immediately  made  preparations  for 
war,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  request  the  assislauce  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

S  22.  These  events  occurred  in  362  b.  c.  and  in  the  summer  of  that 
yfar  Epameinondas  underto*^  his  fourth  and  last  inrasion  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. T^e  proceedings  in  Arcadia,  whidL  threatened  to  undo  all  that 
he  had  done  in  that  country,  and  nllimate1;r  ^  ^^^  ^  b"  alliance  between 
it  and  Sparta,  were  the  motives  for  hb  expedition.  His  army  was  nn 
merous,  and  included  many  troops  from  Northern  Greece.  He  marched 
without  opposition  to  Tegea,  where  he  was  j<rined  by  such  of  the  Arcadi- 
ans and  other  Peloponnesians  as  were  &voTable  to  the  Tbeban  cause. 
The  other  par^  concentrated  themselves  at  Mantinea,  wluther  the  aged 
A^esifauis  was  marching  with  a  Lacedfemonian  force,  whilst  Athenian 
raccois  were  also  expected.  Epam^nondas,  whose  moveuieDts  were 
charactenzed  by  dedsion  and  rapidity,  resolved  to  surprise  Sparta  in  the 
■bseitce  of  Agesilans  by  a  sudden  march  upon  it.  Frovidentially,  how- 
ever, a  swift  Cretan  runner  overtook  Agesilaua  in  time  to  warn  him  of 
the  danger.  He  got  back  to  Sparta  early  enough  to  anticipate  the  attempt 
of  Epameinondas;  and  thou^  that  commander  actually  entered  tbe  dty, 
yet  he  fband  the  streets  and  houses  eo  well  defended,  that  he  was  &in 
to  retire.  The  alarm  caused  by  this  diversion  had  however  occasioned 
the  recall  of  the  Lacediemonian  army  destined  for  MantineA,  and  Epamei- 
MDi^  todc  advantage  of  that  circumstance  to  attempt  the  surprise  of 
diat  place.  Fortunately  for  the  Hantineatis,  the  Athenian  cavalry  had 
reached  their  dty  an  hoar  or  two  before  the  arrival  of  Epameinondas, 
ind,  thou^  hongry  and  tired  with  their  march,  succeeded  m  repulung  the 
Iheban  and  Thessalian  horse.     Epameinondas  now  fell  bad  upon  T^ea. 

5  23.  ITius  both  these  well-plauned  mancenvreB  were  accident^y  frus- 
trated. As  the  enemy  liad  now  succeeded  in  concentrating  their  forces 
at  Hantinea,  it  was  clear  that  a  general  action  was  unavoidable.  The 
ptain  between  Tegea  and  Mantinea,  though  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
leTd  of  the  Bea,  is  shut  in  on  every  side  by  lofty  mountuns.  In  length 
it  ii  about  ten  miles,  whilst  its  breadth  varies  from  one  to  eight.  About 
four  milea  south  of  Mantinea  it  contracts  to  its  narrowest  dimenwons,  and 
here  the  Lacedicmoniana  and  Mantineans  took  up  their  position.  Epamei- 
nondas, in  manning  northwards  from  Tegea,  inclined  to  the  lefl^  so 
M  to  skirt  tbe  base  of  Mount  Mtenalus,  which  bounds  the  plain  on  the 
west.  On  arriving  in  sight  of  the  hostile  lines,  Epameinondas  ordered  his 
troops  to  halt  and  ground  arms.  Hence  the  Lacedemonians  inferred 
(hat  be  did  not  mean  to  ofTer  battle  that  day ;  and  so  strong  was  this  per- 
ioasion,  that  they  left  their  ranks,  whilst  some  of  the  horsemen  took  cS 
their  breastplates  and  unbridled  their  horses.  But  meanwhile  Epamei- 
nonilss  was  making  hb  dispositions  for  an  attack.  His  plan  very  much 
tesetnbled  that  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  His  chief  reliance  was  upon  the 
Bceotian  troops,  whom  he  bad  formed  into  a  column  of  extraordinaiy  depdl. 
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The  eaem^  at  length  became  aware  of  his  intentions,  and  honied  into 
their  ranks ;  but  thej  were  in  no  cosditicni  to  receive  the  onset  of  the  The- 
ban  hophtes,  who  bore  down  all  before  them.  The  MaiitineauB  and  Lace- 
dtemonians  turned  and  fled,  and  the  rest  followed  their  example.  The 
da^  was  won ;  but  Epameinondas,  who  fought  in  the  foremost  ranks,  leil 
pierced  with  a  mortal  wound.  His  fall  occasioned  such  cxmstemation 
among  his  troops,  that,  although  the  enemj  were  in  full  flight,  thej  did 
not  know  how  to  use  their  advantage,  and  remained  rooted  to  the  spot. 
Hence  both  sides  subsequently  cMmed  the  victory  and  erected  tn^ihies, 
though  it  was  the  Lacedtemonions  who  sent  a  herald  to  request  the  bodies 
of  the  slain. 

Epameinondas  was  earned  off  the  field  with  the  speor-head  still  fixed 
in  his  breast.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  his  shield  was  safe,  and  thai 
the  Tictmy  was  gained,  he  inquired  for  lolai'das  and  Daiphantus,  whtm 
he  intended  to  succeed  him  in  the  command.  Being  informed  that  both 
were  shun :  "  Then,"  he  observed,  "  you  must  make  peace."  AAer  this 
he  ordered  the  speBr-head  to  be  withdrawn ;  when  the  gnsh  of  blood  which 
followed  soon  terminated  his  life.  Thus  died  this  truly  great  man;  aad 
never  was  there  one  whose  title  to  that  epithet  has  been  less  disputed. 
Antiquity  is  unanimous  in  his  pr^se,  and  some  of  the  first  men  irf'  Greece 
subsequently  took  him  for  their  model.  With  him  the  c<Hnmanding  in- 
fluence of  Thebes  began  and  ended.  His  last  advice  was  adopted,  and 
peace  was  concluded  probably  before  the  Theban  army  quilted  Pek^KXi- 
nesus.  Its  basis  was  a  recognition  of  tite  ttatus  quo, — to  leave  every- 
thing aa  it  was,  to  acknowledge  the  Arcadian  constifulion  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Messen£.  Sparta  alone  refosed  to  johi  it  on  account  of  the 
last  article,  but  she  was  not  supported  by  her  allies. 

9  24.  AgesilauB  had  lived  to  see  the  empire  of  Sparta  extinguished  by 
her  hated  rival  Thus  curiously  had  the  prophet^  been  fulfilled,  wluch 
warned  Sparta  of  the  evils  awaiting  her  under  a  "lame  sovereignty." 
But  Agesilans  had  not  yet  abandoned  all  hope ;  and  he  and  his  sod  Archi- 
damus  now  directed  their  views  towards  the  east,  as  a  quarter  fnun  which 
Spartan  power  might  still  be  resuscitated.  At  the  age  <^  eighty  the  in- 
domitable old  man  proceeded  with  a  force  of  one  thousand  hoplites  to  as- 
sist Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  in  his  revolt  agunst  Persia.  The  age  and 
insignificant  appearance  of  the  veteran  warrior  made  him,  however,  a  butt 
for  Egyptian  ridicule,  and  he  was  not  intrusted  with  the  supreme  commaDd. 
But  in  spite  of  this  affront  he  accompanied  the  Egyptian  army  on  an  ex- 
pedition into  Pbcenicia.  During  the  absence  of  Tachoe,  Nectanebis  rose 
against  lum,  and,  being  supported  by  Agesilans,  obtained  the  throoe  at 
Egypt.  Nectanebis  rewarded  this  service  with  a  present  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  talents.  But  Agesilaus  lUd  not  live  to  cany  this  money 
home  to  Sparta.  He  died  on  hb  road  to  Cyrene,  where  he  had  intended 
to  embark  for  Greece.  His  body  was  embalmed  in  was,  and  splendidly 
buried  in  Sparta    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Axchidamus  TTT. 
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naroRT  of  the  Sicilian  okeeks  fboji  the  DESTBCCTtox  of  the 

ATBENUN  ABUAUEKT  TO  THE  DEATH   OF  TIMOLEON. 

S  1.  Berolntions  at  S^n'aeoM.  DlrniTsint  the  Elder  Mixes  tlie  Despotism,  f  3.  His  Sne- 
«•«■.  ^  I.  HIa  Poetieol  Ooraposltloos.  PlatD  <risita  Svneuse.  f  4.  Death  of  Dion  jilai. 
tin  Character.  Storj  oT  Danoclu.  4  "■  Accesaloa  of  the  YoangsrDioayaiiu.  Secund 
Vi«t  or  Plato.  Buiiatament  of  Dion.  Third  Visit  of  Plato.  \  «.  Dion  expel*  Dknijaios, 
lad  becomea  Maiter  orSjrsEuie.  f  T.  AasBsainatioDofDion.  t  8.  Revolutions  at  Syrn- 
cnae.  The  SyrKusuis  invoke  the  Aid  of  Corinth,  f  B.  Ctiaraeter  of  Timoleon.  ^  10. 
Eis  Sacceates.  Surrender  of  Dionysiiu  aad  Cooquaat  of  Sfraonae.  ^  II.  Moderation  of 
TimokoD.  He  remodels  tbe  Couatitatioo.  i  13.  Defeats  the  Carthaginiaua  at  the  Cri- 
maos.  f  13.  Deposes  the  Sicilian  De^pat^.  t  '*-  Betirei  iota  a  Private  Statiozi.  Hit 
(i*U  PopahuitT'  and  Death. 

5  1.  The  afiairs  of  tbe  SicUiaa  Greeks,  aa  important  branch  of  the 
Helleaie  race,  deserve  a  passing  notice.  Afler  the  deatnic^on  of  the 
Athenian  armament  in  a.  c.  413,  the  constitution  of  Sjracuse  was  ren- 
dered still  roore  democratical  by  a  new  code  of  laws,  which  Diocles,  one 
of  the  principal  citizens,  took  the  chief  part  in  drawing  up.  Shortly 
afterwards,  in  a.  c.  ilO,  Ilermocrates,  the  leader  of  the  arietocratical  party, 
who  liad  greatly  distinguished  himself  during  the  Athenian  invasion,  was 
banished ;  and  Diocles  thus  obtained  for  a  time  the  undisputed  direction  of 
the  Syrocusan  govemmenL  But  two  years  afterwards  Diocles  was  in  bis 
turn  banished  in  consequence  of  bis  want  of  success  in  the  war  against  the 
Carthaginians.  Meantime  Hermocralea  had  returned  to  Sicily  and  col- 
lected a  considerable  force  at  Selinus,  from  whence  be  carried  on  hostilities 
against  the  Gartbaginions  and  their  allies  with  considerable  success,  and 
thus  secured  a  strong  party  at  Syracuse  in  his  &vor.  Relying  upon  this 
(Wnmstance,  he  endeavored  to  effect  bis  restoration  by  force,  but  was 
■lain  IB  an  attempt  to  enter  Syracuse  by  night,  n.  c.  407.  This  state  o( 
Ihiiigi  opened  tlie  way  for  a  atitl  more  daring  and  successful  aspiranL 
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Thia  waa  the  celebrated  Dionysins,  the  son  of  a  person  also  named  Her- 
mocratee.  DionyBiua  was  of  humble  origin,  but  of  good  educatirai,  aai 
began  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  public  office.  He  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  enterprise  of  Hennocrates  jnat  mentioned,  in  which  he  had  been 
wonnded  and  given  out  for  dead, — a  circumstance  by  whicfa  he  eac»peA  a 
sentence  of  banishment.  After  the  death  of  Hennocrates,  the  dcraestic 
discontents  of  the  STracusana  were  stilt  further  fomented  by  another  iii- 
vasioQ  of  the  Carthaginians  in  406  s.  0.,  during  which  they  look  and 
plundered  Agrigentnm.  Dionysius,  who  now  headed  the  par^  of  Henno- 
cratea,  taking  advantage  of  the  prevailing  discontent,  in  an  artfal  address 
to  the  assembly  attributed  the  fall  of  Agrigentum  to  the  iucompetotce  ot 
the  Syracnsan  generals,  and  sacceeded  in  procuring  their  depoeition,  and 
tbe  appointment  of  others  in  their  stead,  of  wbom  he  tumself  was  one. 
His  advent  to  pow^  was  immediately  fbllowed  by  the  reattnation  trfall 
the  exiles  of  his  pai^.  His  next  step  was  to  get  rid  of  his  n^eagnes  l^ 
accusing  them  of  treachery  and  corruption,  and  to  procure  his  own  sole 
appmntment  with  unlimited  and  irreapcmsible  authority.  Ilie  remaining 
steps  towards  a  despotism  were  easy.  Under  pretence  that  bis  Ufe  bad 
been  attempted,  he  obtained  a  body-guard  of  one  thousand  men  for  his 
protection ;  by  whose  means  be  made  himself  master  of  Syracuae,  and 
openly  seized  upon  die  supreme  power,  b.  c.  405. 

S  2.  Dionysius  first  directed  hia  arms  against  Naxos,  Catana,  and 
Iieontini,  which  auccesaively  f^ll  into  his  power,  either  by  force  or  treach- 
ery ;  but  it  was  not  till  b.  c.  397  tbat  he  CMtwdered  himself  sufficiently 
strong  to  declare  war  agunst  Cartbage.  This  war  was  conducted  witb 
varying  success.  In  895  -  4  Syracuse  itself  seemed  on  the  poiiit  of  &Uing 
into  the  hands  <^  the  Carthaginians.  The  Carthaginian  flee^  after  dt- 
taining  a  great  naval  victoiy  at  Catana,  suled  into  the  harbor  of  Syracuse 
upwards  of  two  hundred  strong.  At  the  same  time  tbmr  army  eatablisbed 
itself  in  the  neig^bcn-bood  of  the  city,  and  ZmDcon,  the  Carthaginian 
general,  took  up  hia  head-quart«rs  in  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zens,  widiin 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  walls,  and  even  occupied  and  plundered 
the  suburb  of  Achradina.  The  situation  of  Dionysius  now  seemed  des* 
perate.  It  ia  even  said  that  he  waa  on  the  point  of  giving  up  all  for  lost 
and  making  hia  escape ;  from  which  he  was  deterred  by  one  of  bis  friends 
observing,  "  that  sovereign  power  was  an  honorable  wim^g'^beet.  *  A 
pestilence  which  shortly  afterwards  broke  out  in  the  Carthaginian  camp 
proved  the  salvation  of  Syracuse.  The  Carthaginians  fbll  by  tfaonsanda, 
whilst  the  Syracuaana  themselves  remained  unharmed.  Dionysius  made 
a  successful  attack  both  by  sea  and  land  on  their  weakened  forces ;  and 
Imikwn  was  glad  to  secure  a  disgraceful  retreat  by  purchaung  the  c«un- 
vance  of  Dionysius  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred  talents. 

After  this  period  the  career  of  Dionysius  was  marked  by  great,  thon^ 
not  altogether  unvarying  anccesa.    In  393  the  Carthaginians  under  Magm 
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ODOa  more  threatened  Syracuse,  but  were  agtun  defeated,  and  compelled 
to  lae  for  peace.  DionTsius  willingly  conduded  a  treaty  with  them,  gince 
be  was  anxioua  to  pursue  his  schemea  of  conqaeat  in  the  interior  of  Sidly, 
ud  in  Magna  Gnecia.  By  the  year  384  he  had  reduced  the  greater  part 
of  the  former,  and  a  ctaigiderable  portion  of  the  latter  oonntiy.  He  had 
BOW  arrived  at  his  highest  pitch  of  power,  and  had  raised  Syracuse  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  Grecian  states,  second  in  influence,  if  indeed  second,  to 
Sparta  alone.  Cnder  his  sway  Syracuse  was  strengthened  and  embel' 
lished  with  new  fordfications,  docks,  arsenals,  and  other  public  buildings, 
and  became  superior  even  to  Athens  in  extent  and  population.  Dio- 
nyuus  took  every  opportunity  of  extending  his  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  and  strengthening  himself  by  alliances.  He  cultivated  the  friend- 
Ediip  of  the  LacedEemooians ;  and  among  the  last  ads  of  his  reign  was  the 
lending  of  an  aoxltiary  force  in  two  successive  yeara  to  support  them 
■gunst  the  increasing  power  of  the  Thebans. 

S  3.  DionysiuB  was  a  warm  patron  of  literature,  and  was  anxious  to 
gain  distinction  by  his  literary  cMnpoeitiona.  In  the  midst  of  his  political 
tnd  milittuy  cares  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  poetry,  and  not  only 
cused  hia  poems  to  be  publicly  redted  at  the  Olympic  games,  bat 
repeatedly  contended  for  the  prize  of  tragedy  at  Athens.  Here  he  several 
times  obtained  the  second  and  third  prizes ;  and  finally,  just  before  his 
death,  bore  amiy  the  first  prize  at  the  Lensan  festival,  with  a  play  called 
"The  Ransom  of  Hector." 

la  accordance  with  the  same  spirit  we  find  him  seeking  the  sodety  of 
nen  distinguished  in  literature  and  philosophy.  Plato,  who  visited  Sidly 
about  the  year  389  from  a  cnriosi^  to  see  Mount  .£tna,  was  introduced 
to  Dionysins  by  Dion.  The  high  moral  tone  of  Plato's  otmversation  did 
not  liowever  prove  so  attractive  to  Dionysins  as  it  had  done  to  Dion ;  and 
tlte  philosopher  was  not  only  dismissed  with  aversion  and  dislike,  but 
even,  it  seems,  through  the  machinatdans  of  Dionysiua,  seized,  bound,  and 
aold  for  a  slave  in  the  island  of  iE^ina.  He  was,  however,  repurchased 
by  Anniceris  of  Cyren^,  and  sent  back  to  Athens. 

S  4-  Dionysins  died  in  b.  c.  S87,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years. 
Love  of  power  was  his  ruling  passion :  the  desire  of  hterary  fome  his 
second.  In  his  manner  of  life  he  was  moderate  and  temperate ;  but  he 
mis  a  stranger  to  pity,  and  never  suffered  it  to  check  him  in  the  pursoit 
o!  his  ends.  Although  by  no  means  deficient  in  personal  courage,  the 
aospicious  temper  of  Dionysius  rendered  him  the  miserable  prey  of 
tmeasiness  in  the  midst  of  all  his  greatness,  and  drove  him  to  take  pre- 
cantions  for  the  security  of  his  life  even  against  his  nearest  friends  and 
relatives.  The  miseries  of  absolute,  but  unlegalized  and  nnpopolar  power, 
cannot  be  ntore  strongly  illustrated,  than  by  the  celebrated  story  of  the 
despot  of  Syracuse  and  his  flatterer  Damocles.  The  latter  having  ex- 
tolled the  power  and  nu^esty,  the  abundant  possessions  and  magnificent 
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palaces,  which  rendered  liis  master  the  happiest  of  men,  Dion^rsiusiavilcd 
Damocles  (o  tr^  what  his  happiness  really  was,  and  then  ordered  him  Id 
be  placed  on  a  golden  couch,  decked  with  coverings  ot  the  richest  and 
most  magnificent  embroidery.  The  sidebocuYls  groaned  under  the  neigbt 
of  gold  and  silver  plate ;  pages  of  the  choicest  beauty  w^ted  on  him ;  hb 
head  was  crowned  ■ni\h  garlands  and  reeked  with  unguents ;  the  smell  of 
burning  odors  filled  all  the  apartment,  and  the  table  was  covered  irith 
the  most  exquisite  viands.  Damocles  now  thought  himself  snpremetj 
happy ;  but  in  tlie  midst  of  his  enjoyments  he  happened  to  cast  his  ejta 
towards  the  ceiling,  and  beheld  a  naked  cimeter  suspended  over  his  head 
by  a  single  hair.  At  this  sight  his  satisfaction  vanished  in  an  instant,  and 
he  entreated  to  be  released  from  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures  which  cooH 
only  be  tasted  at  the  risk  of  life.*  Such  was  the  tyrant's  practical  illa»- 
tratioa  of  his  own  envied  condition,    y^ 

S  5.  Dionyaius  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  commonly  called  tlK 
Tounger  Dionysios,  who  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  Other's  death.  The  elder  Dionysius  bad  married  two  wives  at  the  same 
time.  One  of  these  was  a  Locrian  woman  named  Dons ;  the  other,  Aia- 
tomach^,  was  a  Syracusan,  the  daughter  of  Hipparinus,  one  of  the  most 
active  pardsans  of  I^onysius,  and  uster  to  Dion,  whom  we  have  aheady 
Lad  occaaion  to  mention  as  the  friend  of  Plato.  The  marriage  with  Don 
proved  immediately  fruitful,  and  by  her  he  had  three  children,  i^wboD)  iba 
eldest,  Dionysius,  was  his  successor.  But  Aristoniach^  was  kxig  childless, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  Dionysius,  who,  attributing  the  circumstance  to  the 
spells  and  incantation?  of  the  mother  of  Doris,  caused  the  latter  to  b« 
put  to  deatL  At  length  Aristomach4  also  bore  him  children,  two  sons  lod 
two  dangbters.  Dionysius  having  died  without  appointing  any  sncceHor, 
Dion  at  first  attempted  to  secure  the  inheritance  for  his  yautbful  aepbevs, 
but  found  himself  obliged  to  relinquish  all  such  claims  in  favor  of  ihs  son 
of  Doris.  The  inexperience  of  the  young  Dionysius,  however,  indiDsd 
him  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Dion,  who  had  always  enjoyed  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  father,  and  who  now  became  the  dxifidential  adviser 
of  the  son.  Plato's  lofty  and  ideal  conceptions  of  dvil  goveromeat  bad 
fcunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Dion,  and  the  influence  which  he  noir  en- 
ioyed  over  the  youthful  sovereign  made  him  long  to  seize  the  (^portniiitf 
for  realizing  them  in  practice.  To  expel  the  Carthaginians  from  l^dly, 
to  civilize  and  Hellenize  the  semi-barbarous  Siceliot  tribes,  and  to  cooven 
Syracuse  from  a  despotism  into  a  constitutional  monarchy  governed  by 
equal  laws,  —  these- were  the  projects  which  floated  in  the 

•  "  DestriotoB  enais  cui  Boper  im|Ha 
Cervlce  pendet,  mm  SicqIeg  dapea 
Dulcem  elBbonibiuit  Baporam ; 
Soa  BThim  ciUukneqns  oantiu 
SoniDiUD  redacenC"  —  Hon.  Cbrm.  iiL  1.  U. 
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Dion,  and  which  he  endeavored  to  instil  into  DionjBias.  "Witb  this  view 
he  persuaded  Dion^ius  to  invite  Plalo  again  to  Syracuse,  nothing  doubt- 
ing that  hia  eloquence  and  conversational  powers  would  work  an  immense 
efiect  upon  the  jouthful  monarch.  But  Plato  was  now  growing  old,  and 
had  ahead;  experienced  the  danger  of  attempting  to  iustruct  despots  in 
the  Bttblime,  but  somewhat  vidiooary,  theories  of  perfect  government. 
Nevertheless,  aAer  something  of  a  stru^le,  he  sacrificed  liis  scruples  and 
^prehensions  to  the  pressing  instances  of  bis  friend  Dion,  and  the  warm 
invitation  of  young  Dionysius  himself.  The  philosopher  was  received 
with  the  greatest  honor.  His  illuacrioua  pupil  immediately  began  to 
take  lessons  in  geometry;  superfluous  dishes  disappeared  from  the  royal 
table  ;  and  Dionysius  even  betrayed  some  symptoms  of  a  wish  to  mitigate 
the  former  rigors  of  the  despotism.  But  now  his  old  courtiers  took  (he 
alarm ;  nor  does  Plato  himself  appear  to  have  used  with  skill  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  practical  application  of  his  doctrines  which  chance  had  thrown 
in  his  way.  It  was  whispered  to  Dionysius  that  the  whole  was  a  deep- 
laid  scheme  on  the  part  of  Dion  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  revolution 
and  placing  his  own  nephews  on  the  throne.  These  accusations  had  the 
desired  effect  on  the  mind  of  Dionysius  ;  and  an  intercepted  letter  trmu 
Dion  to  the  Carthaginian  generals,  in  which  he  invited  them  to  make 
their  communications  through  him,  afforded  Dionysius  a  pretext  for  get&g 
rid  of  him.  In  the  coarse  of  a  conversation  he  enticed  Dion  down  to  the 
very  brink  of  the  harbor,  when,  suddenly  producing  the  intercepted  letter, 
and  charging  him  to  his  face  with  treason,  be  forced  him  to  enter  a  vessel 
that  was  in  readiness  to  convey  him  to  Italy.  The  situation  of  Plato  was 
DOW  very  critical.  Many  advised  Dionysius  to  put  him  to  death ;  hut  the 
despot  refused  to  listen  to  these  suggestions.  He  even  invited  Plato  to  his 
palace,  and  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect ;  but  he  cautiously  ab- 
stained  from  any  more  lessons  in  a  philosophy  which  he  bad  now  been 
taught  to  regard  with  suspiciou,  as  designed  only  to  deprive  him  of  his 
power.  Plato  was  at  length  suffered  to  escape  from  the  kind  of  honor- 
able captivity  in  which  he  was  held;  but  at  die  pres»ng  invitation  of 
XKonysius  he  ag^n  reluctantly  returned  to  Syracuse  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
Tsiling  upon  the  tyrant  to  recall  Dion  from  banishment.  In  this,  however, 
he  proved  unsucceasfbl ;  nay,  Dionysius  even  proceeded  to  measures  of 
violence  against  his  former  guide  and  minister.  First,  the  remittances 
which  Dion,  who  was  now  residing  at  AtheTts,  was  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 
ing, were  stopped,  uid  at  length  all  his  large  property  was  confiscated  and 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  distributed  among  the  personal  friends  of  Dionysius. 
Plato  beheld  thb  iqjustice  towards  bis  friend  with  grief  and  mortification, 
but  without  the  power  of  preventing  it ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
himself  at  length  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Greece. 

§  6.  This  event  took  place  early  in  860  b.  C.  ;  and  at  the  Olympic  fes- 
tival  of  that  year  Plato  met  his  friend  Di<Hi,  and  acquainted  him  with  the 
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measDreE  which  had  been  taken  agtunst  him  by  Dionyuus.  The  aataral 
indignation  of  Dion  was  further  inflamed  bj  other  acts  of  the  STracusan 
tyrant  Dionyaius  compelled  Aret^,  tbe  wife  of  Dion,  and  his  own  halt 
sister,  to  marry  one  of  hia  friende,  named  'Hmocrates.  He  also  acted  io 
the  most  brutal  manner  towards  Dion's  youthful  sod.  Thus  wounded  in 
the  tendet%sl  points,  Dion  resolved  on  revenge.  The  popularity  which 
he  had  acquired,  not  only  at  Athens  but  at  Sparta  and  io  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  especially  among  those  who  were  attached  to  Plato  and  bia 
teaching,  rendered  many  disposed  to  serve  biro  ;  whilst  the  natural  desire 
of  a  great  part  of  the  Syracusan  population  to  recover  their  liberty,  as 
well  as  the  contempt  into  which  Dionysius  had  fallen  from  his  druDlcen 
and  dissipated  habits,  promised  success  to  any  enteiprise  gainst  him, 
though  undertaken  wilh  ever  so  small  a  force. 

After  two  or  three  years  spent  in  preparations,  Dion,  in  the  snmmer 
of  357  B.C.,  landed  <m  the  coast  of  Sicily  with  only  eight  hundred  men. 
The  enterprise  was  fevored  by  an  imprudent  step  on  the  part  of  Dio- 
nysius, who  had  recently  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  eighty  vessels  on  an  expedi- 
tion to.  the  coasts  of  Italy.  By  a  rapid  night-march  Dion  appeared 
unexpectedly  before  Syracuse  j  at  dawn  his  troops  were  beheld  &om  the 
walls  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  little  river  Anapus,  first  crowning  their 
beads  with  garlands,  and  sacrificing  to  the  rising  sun.  Ilieir  advance  re- 
sembled rather  the  solemn  procession  of  a  festival  than  the  march  of  a 
hostile  army.  The  inhabitants,  filled  with  Joy  and  enthusiasm,  crowded 
through  the  gates  to  welcome  Dion  as  their  deliverer,  who  procl^med  by 
sound  of  trumpet  that  he  was  come  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the 
despotism  of  IKonysius,  and  of  liberating  not  only  the  Syracusans,  but 
all  the  Sidlian  Greeks. 

Dion  easily  rendered  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Syracuse,  with  the 
exception  of  Ortygio,  which  was  still  held  by  the  partisans  of  Dicoiyans. 
Such  was  the  state  in  which  that  tyrant  found  his  capital  on  his  retnia 
from  his  Italian  expedition.  Dionysius  at  first  attempted  to  recover  pos- 
session of  the  city  by  force,  but  faaving  been  defeated  in  a  sea-fight,  he 
determined  to  quit  Syracuse,  and  stuled  away  to  Locri  in  Italy,  leaving 
his  son  Apollocrates  in  chaige  of  the  citadel  (b.  c.  356).  AAer  his  de- 
parture, dbsen^ions  broke  out  among  the  besiegers,  and  Dion  was  deposed 
from  the  cranmand  ;  but  the  disastere  of  ttie  Syracusans,  arising  from  the 
incapacity  of  their  new  leaders,  soon  led  to  his  recall,  and  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  sole  general  with  nnconlrolled  authority.  Not  long  after,  Apol- 
locrates was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender  the  citadel. 

§  7.  Dion  was  now  master  of  Syracuse,  and  in  a  condition  to  carry  oat 
all  those  exalted  notions  of  political  life  which  he  had  sought  to  instil  into 
the  mind  of  Dionysius.  He  seems  to  have  contempleted  some  political 
changes,  probably  the  establishment  of  a  kind  cf  limited  and  constitntimal 
monarchy,  afier  the  &shion  of  Sparta,  combined  perhaps  with  the  oligar- 
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cycal  institiUioiiB  of  Corintli.  But  this  scbeme  of  a  oonstitation  existed 
onlj  in  his  inwginftUon :  his  immediate  and  practical  acts  were  tTramiical, 
and  were  rendered  still  more  unpopular  by  his  OTerbearing  mannera. 
The  Sjracusans  looked  for  republican  institutions,  —  ibr  the  dismantling 
<^lhe  fortiflcatjons  of  Oriygia,  the  etronghold  of  despotism, — and  for  the 
destruction  of  the  splendid  mausoleum,  which  hod  been  erected  there  to 
the  memoij  of  the  elder  Dionyaius,  by  way  of  pledge  that  the  despotism 
was  really  extinct  and  overthrown.  But  Dioa  did  nothing  of  all  this. 
Nay,  he  even  caused  Heracleides,  who  had  proposed  the  destruction  of 
Ortygia,  to  be  privately  assassinated.  This  act  increased  to  the  highest 
pitch  the  unpopularity  under  which  he  already  labored.  One  of  his  bo- 
Eom  Mends  —  the  Athenian  Callippus — seized  the  opportuni^  to  mount 
to  power  by  his  murder,  and,  having  gained  over  some  of  his  guards, 
caused  him  to  be  assasuoated  in  his  own  house.  This  event  took  place  in 
853,  about  three  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Dionyslan  dynasty. 

{  8.  GaOippus  contrived  to  retain  the  sovereign  power  about  a  twelve 
monlL  He  was  ultimately  driven  oat  by  Hipparinus,  the  nephew  of  Dicsi 
(son  of  the  elder  Dionysius  by  AriBtomach^),  who  reigned  but  two  years. 
Kysiens,  another  of  Duin's  nephews,  subsequently  obtained  the  supreme 
authority,  and  was  In  possession  of  it  when  Dionysius  presented  himself 
before  Syracuse  nith  a  Seet,  and  became  master  of  the  city  by  treachery, 
about  B.  c>  346.  Dionysius,  however,  was  not  able  to  re-establish  himself 
firmly  in  his  former  power.  Most  of  the  other  cities  of  Sicily  had  shaken 
off  the  yoke  of  Syracuse,  and  were  governed  by  petty  despots :  one  of 
these,  Hicetas,  who  had  established  hhnself  at  Leontlni,  afforded  a  rallying- 
point  to  the  disafiected  Syracusans,  with  whom  he  joined  in  making  war 
on  Syracuse.  Meantime,  the  Carthaginians  prepared  to  lake  advantage  of 
the  diattacted  condUion  of  Sicily.  In  the  extremity  of  their  sufferings, 
Mveral  of  the  Syracusan  exiles  appealed  for  aid  to  Corinth,  their  mother 
city.  The  ^plication  was  granted,  and  Timoleon  was  appointed  to  com- 
ntand  an  expedition  destined  for  the  relief  of  Syracuse. 

5  9.  Timoleon  was  one  of  those  models  of  uncompromising  patriotism 
whidi  we  sometimes  meet  with  in  the  history  of  Greece,  and  still  more 
frequently  in  that  of  Rome,  but  which,  under  some  of  its  phases,  we  in 
modem  times  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  approve  or  to  condemn.  Whea 
a  man's  couutiy  was  comprised  in  a  small  state  or  a  single  city,  the  feehng 
of  patriotism  grew  stronger  in  proportion  as  it  was  more  condensed  i 
and  to  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  to  the  humanizing  effects  of  Chris- 
tiaiuty,  may  perhaps  be  chiefly  attributed  the  difference  between  ancient 
and  modem  views  respecting  the  duty  of  a  patriot  Timoleon  was  dis- 
tinguished for  gentleness  as  well  as  for  cotuage,  but  towards  traitors  and 
despots  his  hatred  was  intense.  He  bad  once  saved  the  life  of  bis  el- 
der brother  llmophanes  in  battle  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  own ;  but 
vhen  Timophanes,  avuling  himself  of  his  situation  as  c(»umander  of  the 
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garrison  in  the  Acrocorintbos,  endeavored  to  enslave  hia  eonntry,  "nmo- 
leon  did  not  kesitate  to  consent  to  hU  death.  Twice  before  bad  Timoleoo 
pleaded  with  his  brother,  beseeching  him  not  to  destroy  the  liberties  ot 
hia  country ;  but  when  Timopbanes  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these  appeals, 
Tinwleon  connived  at  the  action  of  his  friends  who  pnt  him  to  death,  whilst 
he  himself,  bathed  in  a  flood  of  tears,  elood  a  little  way  aloof.  The  action 
was  not  without  its  censurerg  even  among  the  Corinthians  themselves: 
but  these  were  chiefly  the  adherents  of  the  despotic  party,  whilst  the.  great 
body  of  the  citizens  regarded  the  conduct  of  Timoleon  with  lore  and  ad* 
miration.  In  the  mind  of  Timoleon,  however,  their  approving  verdict 
was  far  more  than  outweighed  by  the  reproaches  and  execrations  of  his 
mother.  The  stings  of  blood-^iltiness  and  the  malemal  curse  Bunk  so 
deep  into  his  soul,  that  he  endeavored  to  starve  himself  to  death,  and  be 
was  only  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  the  active  interference  of  his  friends. 
But  for  many  years  nothing  could  prevail  upon  him  to  return  to  pabKc 
life.  He  buried  himself  in  the  country  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  drag- 
ging out  the  life  of  a  self-condemned  criminal  and  exile,  till  a  chance 
voice  in  the  Corinthian  assembly  nominated  him  as  the  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Dionysius. 

S  10.  Boused  by  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  the  exhortationE  of  his 
friends,  Timoleon  resolved  to  accept  the  post  thus  offered  to  him.  the 
prospect  however  was  discouraging.  Before  he  sailed,  a  message  arrived 
from  Sicily  to  countermand  the  expedition,  Hicetas  and  the  anli-Dionysian 
party  having  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  the  Carthaginians,  wbo 
refused  to  allow  any  Corinthians  to  land  in  Sicily.  But  the  resptmses  of 
the  Delphic  oracle  and  the  omens  of  the  gods  were  propitious ;  espedallj 
the  circumstance  that,  in  the  temple  of  I>elphi  itself,  a  wreath  of  victory . 
'ell  from  one  of  the  statues  upon  the  head  of  llnwleon. 

The  fleet  <^  Timoleon  consisted  of  only  ten  triremes,  bnt  by  an  adnut 
ttratagem  be  contrived  to  elude  the  Carthaginian  fleet  of  twenty  sail,  aod 
arrived  safely  at  Tauromcnium  in  Sicily,  where  be  was  heartily  weleraned 
by  the  inhabitants.  Hicetas,  meanwhile,  had  made  great  progress  in  the 
war  against  Dionysius.  He  had  defeated  him  in  battle,  and  had  made 
himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Syracuse  with  the  exception  of  Or^rgia^ 
in  which  he  kept  the  despot  closely  besieged.  Hicetas,  learning  that  Ti- 
moleon was  advancing  to  occupy  Adranum,  hastened  thither  to  anticipate 
him,  but  was  defeated  with  heavy  loss.  Timoleon  now  marched  upoo 
Syracuse.  Dionysius,  who  appears  to  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  ultimate 
success,  judged  it  better  to  treat  with  Hmoleon  than  with  Hicetas,  and  ac- 
cordingly surrendered  the  citadel  into  the  hands  of  the  Corinthian  leader 
on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart  in  safe^  to  Ctmntb,  b.  c.  343 
Dionynius  passed  the  remainder  of  bis  life  at  Corinth,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  displayed  some  remnants  of  his  farmer  luxury  by  the  fastidious  taste 
which  he  showed  in  the  choice  of  bis  viands,  unguents,  dress,  and  fumt- 
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tore;  whilst  his  Utenuy  inclinations  manifested  themselves  in  teaching 
the  public  singeTs  and  actors,  and  in  opening  a  school  for  bo^a. 

Hicetas  bIjII  had  possession  of  Achradina ;  *  and,  since  he  saw  that  his 
selfish  plana  were  on  the  point  of  faUnie,  he  now  called  in  tlie  aid  of  the 
whole  Carthaginian  force  for  the  reduction  of  Ort7^  The  harbor  of 
Syracuse  was  occupied  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  Carthaginian  ships,  whilst 
an  army  of  sixty  thousand  Carthaginians  was  admitted  within  the  walls 
of  Syracuse.  But  whQe  Hicetas  and  Magon,  the  Carthaginian  general, 
marched  with  a  great  part  of  their  force  to  attack  the  town  of  Catana, 
whence  the  garrison  of  Ortygia  was  supplied  with  proyiaions,  Neon,  the 
Corinthian  commander  in  Ortygia,  watching  a  fiivorable  opportunity,  made 
a  sally,  defeated  the  blockading  force  on  all  sides,  and  even  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  suburb  of  Achradina.  This  unespccted  success  raised  the 
enspidons  of  Magon,  who,  fearing  that  Hicetas  meant  to  betray  him,  resolved 
to  qait  the  island,  and  smled  away  nith  all  his  forces  to  Cartbnge.  Not- 
withstanding the  defection  of  his  powerful  ally,  Hicetas  attempted  to  re- 
tain possession  «r  that  part  of  Syracuse  which  was  still  in  his  power,  but 
be  was  unable  to  resist  the  attack  of  Tlmoleon,  and  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  city  and  return  to  LeontinL 

S  11.  Thus  was  the  apparently  hopeless  enterprise  of  "nmoleon  crowned 
with  entire  success  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  It  now  remiuned 
for  him  to  achieve  a  still  greater  victory,  —  a  victory  over  himself.  He 
was  master  of  Syracuse  and  of  Ortygia,  with  all  its  means  and  resources 
for  establishing  a  despotism  in  his  own  favor ;  but  his  first  public  act  was 
to  destroy  those  impregnable  fortifications  which  would  have  rendered 
such  a  usurpation  feasible.  AH  the  Syracusans  were  invited  to  assist  in 
demolishing  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  and  the  monument  of  the  elder  Dio- 
nysius,  the  record  of  their  fbnner  slaveiy ;  and  on  the  ruins  of  these  dreaded 
works  Timoleon  caused  courts  of  justice  to  be  erected,  at  once  the  pledge 
and  instruments  of  equal  laws  and  future  freedom. 

Much,  however,  remained  to  be  done  to  restore  Sjmease  to  its  former 
prosperity,  and  Sicily  in  general  to  a  state  of  liberty  and  order.  With 
this  view  all  exiles  were  invited  to  return ;  whilst  Corinth  was  intreatcd 
to  co-operate  in  the  -work  of  restoration,  and  to  become  a  second  time  the 
foQoder  of  Syracuse.  Two  leading  Corinthian  citizens  were  accordingly 
despatched  to  assist  Timoleon  and  the  Syracusans  in  recasting  their  con- 
stitution, which  was  remodelled  on  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  Diocles-t  To 
remedy  Uie  poverty  into  which  Sytacnse  had  been  plunged  by  its  misibr- 
tunes,  new  colonists  were  invited  to  enroll  themselves ;  and  thus  a  body 
of  ten  thousand  dtizens,  inclnding  the  Syraeusan  exiles,  was  collected  at 
Corinth  and  transported  to  Syracuse.  But  larger  bodies  of  Greeks  soon 
poured  in  from  Italy,  so  that  altogether  the  immigrants  are  reckoned  at 
■izty  thousand. 

*  S«e  plAQ  of  SjrrMQse,  p.  816.  t  S««  p.  i^' 
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S  1 2.  Meantime,  Ilmoleoa  was  not  idle.  He  attackeA  Hicetw  in  I«> 
ODtini,  and  compelled  him  to  capitulate.  But  the  Bubmismon  d  Eicd» 
was  a  mere  feint  in  order  to  gain  time  for  calling  in  the  Cartlu^iniaDi; 
vho,  highly  indignant  at  the  precipitate  retreat  of  Magon,  were  Boxiow 
to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  by  some  ugnal  act  of  vengeance.  An  aim;  ot 
seventy  thousand  men  was  accordingly  disembarked  at  Lil/bsum.  To 
meet  this  formidable  force,  Timoleon  could  raise  only  about  twelve  Ihoo- 
sand  men ;  and  on  bis  march  against  the  enemy  i^'«t  anmll  fivce  was  Btill 
further  reduced  by  the  defection  of  about  one  thousand  of  his  mercenaries. 
With  the  reminder  Timoleon  marched  westwards  into  the  CarthsgiiuBii 
province.  As  be  was  approaching  the  Crimesus,  or  Crimissns,  a  imall 
river  which  flows  into  the  Hypea  on  the  unitliwestem  coast  of  Sidlj,  be 
was  saluted  by  one  of  those  conens  which  so  frequently  either  nused  tbe 
coniage  rf  the  Gre^  or  sunk  them  into  despoDdency.  The  armj  nt 
met  by  severBl  mules  bearing  loads  of  parsley,  th«  usual  omameiit  tf 
tombe.  Perceiving  the  alarm  of  his  solcUera,  llmoletm,  with  great  pres- 
ence of  mind,  gave  the  omen  another  and  a  favorable  direction.  Crown 
of  parsley  were  also  employed  to  reward  the  victors  in  the  Isthmian  gimes  i 
and  Timoleon,  seizing  a  handful  and  making  a  wreath  for  his  own  heti, 
exclaimed,  "  Behold  our  Corinthian  symbol  of  victory ;  its  nneipeded 
^peaiance  here  affords  an  unequivocal  omen  of  success."  Hew  lime]; 
words  reanimated  his  men,  who  now  followed  bim  with  alacrity.  In  ibe 
battle  which  ensued,  Timoleon  t^peared  to  have  been  ag^  &Tin«d  1^ 
the  gods.  In  the  hottest  of  the  fight  a  terrific  sloim  of  boil,  lain,  thimder, 
and  lightning  beat  right  in  tbe  faces  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  by  the  ean- 
fusion  which  it  created  enabled  the  Greeks  to  put  them  to  the  root.  The 
same  cause  occasioned  the  death  of  thousands  in  their  retreat,  for  (be  river 
CrimeBus,  swollen  by  the  sudden  rain,  carried  away  a  great  put  of  ib^e 
who  attempted  to  recross  it.  Ten  thousand  Carthaginians  are  Bsid  to  have, 
perished  in  the  battle,  while  fifteen  thousand  more  were  made  pritraiOT. 
The  remunder  fled  witbout  stopping  to  LUybtenm,  whence  tbey  imme^ 
ately  embarked  for  Carthage,  not  without  a  dread  that  the  anger  of  ibe 
gods  would  still  pursue  them  at  sea. 

§  13.  The  victory  of  the  Crimesus  brought  Timoleon  such  an  accessKO 
of  power  and  influence,  that  he  now  resolved  to  carry  into  execulion  bis 
project  of  expelling  all  the  despots  from  Sicily.  The  Carthaginisns  sent 
another  expedition  to  assist  these  despots,  but  they  were  unable  to  eflect 
anything,  and  were  glad  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Timoleon  in  B.  a  338. 
While  the  war  still  coDtioued  with  the  Carthaginians,  Timoleon  obtuned 
possession  of  the  town  of  Leontini,  as  well  as  of  the  perst^i  c^  Hicela^  niaa 
he  caused  to  be  put  to  death.  Mamercus,  despot  cf  Cataoa,  was  next  de- 
posed and  executed  by  order  of  the  public  assembly  at  Syracuse,  and  the 
other  despots  in  Sicily  soon  shared  his  fate. 

514.  Having  thus  effected  the  liberation  of  the  island,  Timtdera  imou- 
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diatel;  laid  doim  hU  power.  All  the  reward  he  received  for  his  great 
services  was  a  horise  in  Syracuse,  and  some  landed  property  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  ihe  city.  He  now  sent  for  his  family  from  Corinth,  and  became 
a  Sjracusan  citizen.  He  continued,  however,  to  retain,  though  in  a  pri- 
Tate  station,  the  greatest  influence  in  the  state.  During  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  though  he  was  totally  deprived  of  sight,  yet,  when  important  afiurs 
were  discussed  in  the  assembly,  it  was  customary  to  send  for  Timoleon, 
nho  was  drawn  in  a  car  into  the  middle  of  the  theatre,  amid  the  shouts 
!uh1  affectionate  greetings  of  tlic  a.sscmblcd  citizens.  When  the  tumult  of 
his  reception  bad  subsided,  he  listened  patiently  to  the  debate.  The  opin- 
ion which  he  pronoanced  was  usually  ratified  by  the  vote  of  the  assembly ; 
and  be  (hen  left  the  theatre  amidst  the  some  cheers  which  had  greeted  his 
anivaL  A  truly  gratifying  position !  and  one  which  must  have  conferred 
on  Timoleon  more  real  happiness  than  the  possession  of  the  most  absolute 
power  could  ever  have  bestowed.  In  this  happy  and  honored  condition 
he  breathed  his  last,  in  b.  c.  336,  a  few  years  after  the  battle  of  Crimesus. 
He  was  splendidly  interred  at  the  public  cost,  whilst  the  tears  of  the  whole 
Syracosan  population  followed  him  to  the  grave. 
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CHAPTER    XLn. 

FROM   THE  ACCES8I0X   OF  PHILIP  TO  THE  END   OF  THE  SACBED  TAB. 

i  1.  SiBte  of  Greece.  }  2.  De"cription  of  Mncedonis.  fa.  King"  of  Mscedoti.  J  4  Oar. 
act«r  of  I'hitip.  f  6.  He  <ulidue!i  tiie  Psoniaiii  nnd  Illyrinns.  (  t.  Hm  Military  Vaa- 
pUne.  i  T.  Crtpture  of  Ainphip<>lL<,  nnd  Founilatlon  ofrhilippi.  $  B.  Tbe  Soci'il  Wir. 
f  B.  CcunmeiiceraeiitorHie  Sacred  Vim.  ITie  Plioclam  iidie  Delphi,  j  10.  Socowei 
of  the  Pliocinns.  f  11.  Philip  inrerfereo  in  the  War.  CoDqueni  Thesmlf.  i  11.  PbDip 
iu  Thmce,  Demwthenen.  ^  IS.  The  Otyiitliian  War.  j  14.  Chanwler  of  Phocioo. 
Fall  of  Ulynthu!..  $  \i.  Proxrus  of  tiie  Sacred  Wnr.  Kmbauy  to  Philip,  f  IS.  COD- 
quest  of  Phocisby  Philip.     Sentence  of  the  Ampliictyonic  Council  on  the  Phocian*. 

S  1.  The  internal  dissensions  of  Greece,  M-hich  have  formed  the  sobject 
of  (he  two  preceding  books,  arc  now  about  to  produce  their  natumi  fruits; 
and  in  the  present  book  ire  shall  have  to  relate  the  downfall  of  her  inde- 
pendence, mid  her  subjugation  by  a  foreign  power.  We  have  first  rf  all 
Been  Spiirta  exercising  a  sort  of  empire  of  opinion  over  the  other  Gredan 
states,  and  looked  up  to  by  thetn  with  willing  obedience  as  their  trsdi- 
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tiomd  and  chosen  leader.  After  the  Persian  w&rs  Athens  contests  the 
palm  with  her,  and,  through  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  becomes  virtually 
the  head  of  Greece  in  material,  power,  if  not  recognized  as  such  by  the 
public  (pinion  of  the  nation.  But  Sparta  and  most  of  the  other  Grecian 
stales,  from  jealousy  of  the  Athenian  supremacy,  league  together  fur  the 
purpose  of  crushing  Athens.  Ailer  a  long  struggle,  Athens  &l]a  into  (he 
power  of  her  enemies ;  and  Sparta  becomes  the  ruler  of  Greece.  The 
power  which  she  has  thus  acquired,  she  exerdses  with  liarshness,  cruelly, 
ud  corruption ;  her  own  allies  desert  her  i  and  in  little  more  than  thirty 
years  after  the  battle  of  ^gospotami  she  is  in  her  turn,  not  only  deprived 
of  the  supremacy,  but  even  stripped  of  a  considerable  portion  of  her  own 
amnent  territory,  chiefly  through  tlie  power  and  influence  of  Thebes.  For 
a  little  while  Thebes  becomes  the  predominant  state ;  hut  she  owes  her 
position  solely  to  the  abilities  and  genius  of  Epomeinondas,  and  after  his 
death  unks  down  to  her  foi-mer  level.  The  state  of  exhaustion  into  which 
Greece  had  been  thrown  by  these  protracted  intestine  dissensions  is  al- 
Teady  shown  by  her  havuig  condescended  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
Persia,  and  to  make  her  hereditary  enemy  the  arbiter  of  her  quarrels. 
Athena  alone,  during  the  comparative  state  of  tranquillity  afforded  her. 
through  the  mutual  disputes  of  her  neighbors,  has  succeeded  in  reguning 
Mme  portion  of  her  fonner  strength,  and  becomes  the  leading  power  in 
the  struggle  which  now  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  whole  of  Greece. 
This  new  danger  comes  &om  an  obscure  Northern  state,  hitherto  over^ 
looked  and  despised,  and  considered  as  altogether  barbarous,  and  without 
the  pale  of  Grecian  civilisation. 

i  2.  Uacedonia — for  that  is  the  country  of  which  we  are  speaking  — 
liad  various  linuts  at  difierent  times.  Properly,  however,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  separated  from  Thessaly  on  the  south  by  the  Cambunian  Moun- 
tains ;  from  niyria  on  the  west  by  the  great  motmtiun  ch^  colled  Scar- 
dus  and  Bemue,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  Pindus,  also  separates 
^I'heggaly  from  Epeirus ;  fr«n  Mcesia  on  the  north  by  the  mountains  called 
Orbelos  and  Scomius ;  and  from  Thrace  on  the  east  by  the  river  Strymon. 
It  is  druned  by  three  rivers  of  considerable  size,  the  Axius,  the  Lydias, 
and  the  Ualiacmon ;  each  of  which  has  its  separate  valley,  formed  by  two 
nunntun  ranges  running  southeastwards  from  the  moimt^s  that  divide 
Qlfria  and  Macedonia.  All  these  rivers  dischai^  themselves  into.the 
Thermaic  Gulf.  The  origui  of  the  people  who  inhabited  thb  tract  of  coun- 
ti7  has  been  much  disputed.  The  Greeks  themselves  looked  upon  them 
*a  barbarians,  that  is,  as  not  of  Hellenic  origin.  They  were  probably  an 
UlTrian  people,  and  the  similarity  of  the  manners  and  customs,  as  weU  as 
of  the  languages,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  of  the  early  Macedonians  and 
UlTriaos,  seems  (o  establish  the  identity  <^tbe  races. 

i  3.  But  though  the  Macedonians  were  not  Greeks,  their  sovereigns 
■^ui^  to  be  descended  frinn  an  Hellenic  race,  namely,  that  of  Temenua 
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of  Argos ;  and  it  is  said  that  Alexiujder  I.  proved  his  Ai^ve  desceot  pre- 
viouslj  to  contending  at  the  Olympic  games.  Perdiccas  is  coauDOnly 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  monarchy ;  of  the  history  of  which,  how- 
ever, little  is  known  till  the  reign  of  Amyntas  L,  his  fifth  successor,  who 
was  contemporary  with  the  Pebistratidte  at  Athens.  Under  Amyntas, 
who  submitted  to  the  satrap  Megabyzus,  Macedonia  became  subject  to 
PersiiL,  and  remained  so  till  after  the  battle  of  Plntsa.  The  reigns  of  the 
succeeding  sovereigns  down  to  Philip  II.  present  little  that  is  remarkable, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Archelaus  (b.  c.  413).  This  monarch  ef 
fected  much  for  Macedonia  by  improving  the  condition  of  the  army,  by 
erecting  fortresses  to  check  the  incursions  of  his  barbarous  Delghbors,  by 
constructing  roads,  and  by  endeavoring  to  diffuse  among  his  subjects  a 
taste  for  literature  and  art  He  transferred  his  residence  from  .Xigte  to 
Pella,  which  thus  became  the  capital,  and  he  employed  Zeuzis  to  adwn 
his  palace  there  with  paintings.  He  entertuned  many  literary  men  at  lus 
conrt ;  such  as  Agathon  and  Euripides,  the  latter  of  whom  ended  his  days 
at  Pella.  Archelaus  was  assassinated  in  b.  c.  399,  and  the  crown  de- 
volved upon  Amyntas  U.,  a  representative  of  the  ancient  hne.  Amyntu 
left  three  sons :  Alexander  H.,  who  was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy  Aloritee ; 
Perdiccas  HI^  who  recovered  his  brother's  throne  by  slaying  PttJemy, 
and  who  fell  in  battle  agmnst  the  lUyriaos;  and  lastly,  the  celebrated 
Philip,  of  whom  we  have  now  to  speak. 

§  4.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  youthfiil  Philip  was  mmi 
of  the  hostages  delivered  to  the  Thebans  as  security  for  the  peace  e^cted 
by  Pelopidas.  His  residence  at  Thebes  gave  him  some  tincture  irf  Gre- 
cian philosophy  and  literature.  It  seems  probable  that  he  made  the  per- 
sonal acquaintance  of  Plato  ;  and  he  undoubtedly  acquired  that  command 
over  the  Greek  language  which  put  him  on  a  level  with  the  best  orators 
of  the  day.  But  the  most  important  lesson  which  be  learned  at  Tbebes 
was  the  art  of  war,  with  all  the  improved  tactics  introduced  by  Epamm- 
nondas.  At  the  time  of  Philip's  residence,  moreover,  Thebes  was  the 
centre  of  political  interest,  and  he  most  accordingly  have  had  opportunities 
to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  views  and  policy  of  the  variooB 
Grecian  powers.  The  genius  and  character  of  Philip  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  derive  advantage  from  these  importunities.  He  bad  great  natural 
acuteness  and  sagacity,  so  as  lo  perceive  at  a  glance  the  men  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  opportunities  to  be  improved.  His  boundless  ambition 
was  seconded  by  an  iron  wlU,  which  no  danger  could  daunt  and  no  repolse 
dishearten ;  and  when  he  had  once  formed  a  project,  he  pursued  it  with 
untiring  and  resistless  enei^.  His  handsome  person,  spontamous  elo- 
quence,  and  apparently  frank  deportment  were  of  great  assistance  to  him 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  schemes ;  whilst  under  these  seducing  qualitiea 
lu^ed  no  inconvenient  morality  to  stand  between  his  desires  and  their 
gratification.     Corruption  was  his  instrument  as  finquently  as  force ;  and 
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it  was  one  of  his  favorite  boosts,  that  be  hod  taken  more  towns  with  sUrer 
than  with  iron.*  Yet  when  force  was  neceasaiy  do  man  could  wield  it 
better ;  for  with  the  skill  of  a  general  he  united  a  robuatneas  of  coDBtitution 
which  enabled  bim  to  bear  all  the  hardships  of  a  campaign  as  well  as  the 
meanest  soldier. 

§  d.  Such  was  the  man  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  assumed  the  gov- 
onment  of  Macedonia  (b.  c.  359).  It  bad  probably  been  intrusted  to 
him  when  his  brother  Ferdiccos  set  out  on  the  exjtedition  against  the  S- 
IjTians  in  which  he  fell;  and  atler  that  event  he  became  the  guardian  of 
his  brother's  inftnt  son.  This  minoritj  induced  two  pretenders  to  clauu 
the  crown :  Fausanias,  who  was  supported  by  the  king  of  Thrace ;  and 
AigEeus,  whose  claims  were  backed  bj  the  Athenians  with  a  Ibrce  of  three 
thousand  hopUtes,  because  be  had  engaged  to  put  them  in  possession  of 
Amphipolis.  But  by  bb  promises  and  address  Fhilip  contrived  to  propi- 
tiate both  the  king  of  Thrace  and  the  Athenians  ;  to  the  latter  of  whom  he 
made  the  same  offers  as  Argnna  had  don&  The  two  pretenders,  being 
tbos  deprived  of  their  supporters,  were  easily  got  rid  of,  and  Fhilip  was 
left  at  liberty  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  Fieonians  and  Ulyrians,  who 
were  threatening  Macedonia  with  invasion.  The  former  people  were 
easily  subdued,  and  PbiUp  then  marched  against  the  lilyrians  with  a 
£>rce  of  ten  thousand  men.  He  was  met  by  Bardylis,  the  aged  chief  of 
Qlyria,  with  an  army  of  about  the  same  strength.  This  was  the  first 
important  engagement  fought  by  Fhilip.  He  displayed  in  it  tlic  military 
skill  which  he  bad  acquired  in  the  school  of  Bpameinondos,  and,  hke  that 
ocmunander,  gained  the  victory  by  concentrating  his  forces  on  one  point  of 
the  enemy's  line.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  Illyiian  army  were  destroyed ; 
and  they  were  consequently  compelled  to  submit  unconditionally,  and  to 
(dace  in  the  hands  of  Fhilip  the  principal  mountain  passes  between  the 
two  countries.  It  was  ailer  these  victories  that  Fhilip  seems  to  have 
deposed  his  nephew,  and  to  have  assumed  the  crown  of  Macedon.  This 
Rvolation,  however,  was  unattended  with  harshness  or  cruelty.  Fhilip 
Hffltinued  to  bring  up  his  nephew  at  court,  and  ultimately  gave  him  one 
oTlus  daughters  in  marriage. 

S  6.  It  was  natural  that  success  acquired  with  so  much  ease  shoold 
prompt  a  youthful  and  ambitious  monarch  to  further  undertakings.  In 
uticipatioQ  of  future  conquests  he  devoted  the  greatest  attention  to  the 
training  and  discipline  of  his  army.  It  was  in  his  Elyrian  wars  that  he  is 
said  to  have  introduced  the  far-famed  Macedonian  phalanx.  But  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  his  military  innovations  was  the  establishment  of  a  standing 
■imy.    We  have  already  noticed  certain  bodies  of  this  description  al 

•    «  Diffidit  nrbinm 
Portw  TJr  Mftcedo  at  tabralt  tEmalos 
B^BS  maneribiu."  — Uob.  Cann.  iii.  14.  la. 
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Argoe  and  Thebes.  Philip,  however,  seems  to  have  reUuned  on  foot  the 
ten  thousand  meD  which  he  had  emplojed  against  the  Illjrians ;  and  this 
standing  force  was  gradually  enlai^;e<i  to  double  the  number.  Among  Ibe 
soldiers  discipline  was  preserved  by  the  severest  ponishments.  Thus  we 
hear  of  a  youth  of  noble  birth  being  scourged  for  leaving  tbe  ranks  to  get 
a  draught  of  wine  at  a  tavern ;  and  of  another,  who,  though  a  ftvorite  al 
court,  was  pnt  to  death  for  a  similar  offence,  aggravated  by  a  breftch  of 
posidve  orders. 

S  7.  Philip's  views  were  now  turned  towards  the  eastern  thinlien  of 
his  dominions,  where  his  interests  clashed  with  those  of  the  Athenians. 
A  few  years  before,  the  Athenians  had  made  vanoos  unavailing  atiempo 
to  obtain  possession  of  Amphipolis,  once  the  jewel  of  their  empire,  bat 
whiidi  they  had  never  recovered  since  its  capture  by  Brasidas  in  tbe 
eighth  year  of  tbe  Peloponnesiou  war.  Its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Strymon  rendered  it  also  valuable  to  Macedonia,  not  only  as  a  commercial 
port,  but  as  opening  a  passage  into  Thrace.  The  Olyntbians  were  like- 
wise anxious  to  enroll  Amphipolis  as  a  member  of  their  confederacy,  and 
accordingly  proposed  to  tbe  Athenians  to  form  an  alliance  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  Ampliipolis  against  their  jtutnat  enemy.  An  aUiance  be- 
tween these  two  powerful  states  would  have  proved  an  insnrmoantaUe 
obstacle  to  Philip's  views ;  and  it  was  therefore  absolutely  necessaij  to 
prevent  this  coalition.  Here  we  have  the  first  instance  of  Philip's  skill 
and  duplici^  in  negotiation.  By  secretly  promising  tbe  Athenians  that 
he  would  put  Amphipolis  into  their  hands,  if  they  would  give  him 
possession  of  Pydna,  he  induced  them  to  reject  the  overtures  of  the 
Olynthians;  and  by  ceding  to  the  latter  the  town  of  Anthemua;  he 
bought  off  their  opposition.  He  now  hud  aego  to  Amj^pcdis,  which, 
being  thus  left  unaided,  fell  into  his  hands  (b.  c.  S58).  He  Ihee  forth- 
with marched  against  Pydna,  which  surrendered  to  him ;  bat  m  tlie 
ground  that  it  was  not  the  Athenians  who  had  put  him  in  possetnCMi  (£ 
this  town,  he  refused  to  give  up  Amphipolis  to  them. 

Philip  had  now  just  reason  to  dread  the  enmity  of  the  Athemans,  and 
accordingly  it  vras  his  policy  to  court  the  favor  of  the  Olynthians,  and  to 
prevent  them  jrom  renewing  their  negotiations  with  the  Athenians.  In 
order  to  separate  them  more  effectually,  he  assisted  the  Olynthians  in 
recovering  Potidcea,  which  had  fonnerly  belonged  to  their  conffedcracy, 
but  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  On  the  capture  of  the  town, 
he  banded  it  over  to  the  Olynthians ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  treated  tbe 
Athenian  garrison  with  kmdness,  and  allowed  them  to  return  home  in 
safety.  Plutarch  relates  that  tbe  capture  of  Potidaa  was  acoompanied 
with  three  other  fortunate  events  in  the  life  of  Philip ;  namely,  the  price 
gained  by  his  chariot  at  the  Olympic  games,  a  victory  of  his  general, 
Parmenio,  over  tbe  niyrians,  and  the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander.  These 
events  happened  in  b.  c.  356. 
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Philip  now  crossed  the  StrymoD,  on  the  lefl  bank  of  which  lay  Pan- 
gaiu,  a  nuige  of  monntuna  abonnding  in  gold  mines.  Pangteus  prop- 
erly belonged  to  the  Thracians,  but  had  sometimes  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Athenians,  and  sometimes  of  the  Tiuuiana ;  and  at  this  time  was 
held  by  the  latter  people.  Philip  conquered  the  district,  and  founded 
there  a  new  town  called  Philippi,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thasian  town 
of  Crenides.  By  improved  methods  of  working  the  mines  be  made  them 
field  an  annual  revenue  of  one  thousand  taints,  nearly  £  250,000. 
But  it  was  chiefly  as  a  military  post  that  Philippi  was  valuable  to  him, 
and  as  a  means  of  pushing  his  conquests  &rther  eastwards ;  for  which, 
however,  he  was  not  at  present  prepared. 

S  8.  Meanwhile,  Athens  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  her  allies,  which 
has  been  called  the  Social  War;  and  which  was,  perhaps,  the  reason  why 
slie  was  obliged  to  look  quietly  on  whilst  Fiiiiip  was  thus  aggrandizing 
himself  at  her  expense.  This  war  broke  out  in  b.  o.  S58.  The  chief 
causes  of  it  seem  to  have  been  the  contributions  levied  upon  the  allies  by 
the  Athenian  generals,  and  the  re-eatablishment  of  the  system  of  clem- 
diies,  which  the  Athenians  had  formally  renounced  when  they  were  begin- 
nmg  to  reconstruct  their  emjrire.  However  this  may  be,  a  coalition  was 
formed  against  Athens,  of  which  either  Byzantium  or  Rhodes  was  the 
head,  and  which  was  soon  jmned  by  Chios,  Cos,  and  other  places.  The 
insargeuts  were  also  assisted  by  the  Carian  prince,  Mausolus.  The  first 
step  taken  by  the  Athenians  in  order  to  quell  this  insurrection  was  to 
attack  Chios  with  sixty  triremes,  under  Chares  and  Chabrias.  The 
expedition  proved  nnsuccessfiil.  Chabrias  was  slain  whilst  gallantly 
leading  the  way  into  the  harbor  of  Chios,  and  the  armament  was  al- 
together defeated.  We  next  find  Timotheus  and  Iphicratcs  employed  in 
this  war  in  conjunction  with  Chares  -.  but  the  details  recorded  of  it  are 
obscnre,  and  sometimes  contradictory.  Chares  got  rid  of  his  two  colleagues 
on  a  charge  of  failing  to  support  him  in  a  battle.  On  this  indictment  they 
were  subsequently  tried,  when  Iphicrates  was  acquitted ;  but  Timotheus 
was  condenmed,  and*retired  to  Chalds,  where  be  soon  afterwards  died. 
Athens  thus  tost  her  best  commanders  ;  and  Chares,  having  obtained  the 
sole  command,  entered  the  service  of  the  satrap  Artabazus,  who  had  re- 
rolted  against  Artaxerxes,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  lai^  sum,  which 
enabled  him  to  pay  his  men.  He  did  not  succeed,  however,  in  redudng 
the  refractory  allies  to  obedience ;  and  when  Artaxerxes  threatened  to 
nippMl  them  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  ships,  the  Athenians  were 
obliged  to  consent  to  a  disadvantageous  peace,  which  secured  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  more  important  allies  (b.  c.  355).  The  Athenians  only 
Riceeeded  in  retiuning  some  of  the  smaller  towns  and  islands,  and  their 
tevenne  from  them  was  reduced  to  the  moderate  sum  of  forty-five  talents. 

S  9.  The  Social  War  tended  still  further  to  exhaust  the  Grecian  states, 
•nd  thus  pave  the  way  for  Philip's  progress  to  the  supremat^.     Another 
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war,  which  bad  been  raging  during  the  Eame  time,  produced  the  same 
result  even  to  a  greater  extent.  This  was  the  Saered  War,  which  broke 
out  between  Thebes  and  Phocis  in  the  same  year  as  the  Sodal  Wm 
(b.  c.  357).  An  ill  feeling  had  long  subsisted  between  those  two  o 
It  was  with  relaclance  that  the  Phocians  had  joined  the  Theban  a 
In  the  lost  campaign  of  Epameinondas  in  the  Peloponnesus,  thej  positive- 
Ij  refused  their  assistance ;  aijil  af\«r  the  death  of  that  leader,  they  seem 
to  have  committed  some  actual  hostilities  against  Bceotia.  The  ThebaDS 
now  availed  themselves  of  the  influence  which  they  possessed  in  the 
Amphictyonic  Council  to  lake  vengeance  upon  the  FbotMiuu,  and  ac- 
cordingly induced  this  body  to  impose  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  Pbocians, 
because  they  had  cultivated  a  portion  of  the  Cirrhiean  plain,  which, 
after  the  first  sacred  war,  had  been  consecrated  to  the  Delphian  god,* 
and  was  to  lie  waste  for  ever.  The  Phocians  pleaded  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fine  would  ruin  them ;  but  instead  of  listening  to  their 
remonatrancea,  the  Amphictyons  doubted  the  amount,  and  threatened, 
in  case  of  their  continued  refusal,  to  reduce  them  to  the  oonditiaD 
of  Berts.  Thus  driven  to  desperation,  the  Phocians  resolved  to  complete 
the  sacrilege  with  which  they  had  been  branded,  by  seizing  the  very 
temple  of  Delphi  itself,  to  the  possession  of  which  tbey  asserted  U 
ancient  right,  founded  on  a  verse  in  Homer,  in  which  the  "rocky  Pytho' 
was  reckoned  among  the  Phocian  towns.'}'  If  they  succeeded  in  seizing 
the  temple,  not  only  would  all  its  treasures  be  at  their  command, 
but  they  would  even  be  able  to  dictate  the  responses  of  the  orade. 
The  leader  and  counsellor  of  this  enterprise  was  Philomelua,  who, 
with  a  force  of  no  more  than  two  thousand  men,  Surprised  and  took 
Delphi.  The  Locriana  of  Amphiaaa,  who  came  to  the  rescne  of  the 
temple,  were  defeated  by  him  with  great  loss.  Being  now  master  of  the 
temple,  Philomelus  destroyed  the  records  containing  the  sentence  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  appealed  to  all  Greece  against  ila  injustice.  Atfirst, 
however,  he  carefully  abstained  from  touching  the  sacred  treasure;  but  he 
levied  lai^  sums  on  the  private  property  of  the  Delphians.  He  then 
fortified  -the  temple  afresh ;  and,  having  hired  more  mercenaries,  which 
swelled  his  force  to  five  thousand  men,  invaded  the  Locrian  lenilory. 
After  some  petty  skirmishes,  the  Locrians  were  finally  defeated  in  a 
pitched  battle ;  whereupon  they  applied  to  the  Thebans  for  assistance. 

§  10.  Aleanwbite,  Philomelua,  being  master  of  the  oracle,  extorted  a 
decree  from  the  priestess  sanctioning  all  that  he  had  done ;  and  sent 
envoys  to  the  principal  Grecian  cities,  including  Thebes,  to  vindicate  his 
conduct,  and  to  declare  that  the  treasures  of  Delphi  were  untouched. 
The  envoys  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  alliance  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  but 
from  Thebea  they  were  repulsed   with  threats.    There,  however,  tba 
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applicatioD  of  the  Locrians  met  nith  a  ready  acquiesence ;  and  messages 
were  sent  hj  Ihe  Thebons  to  stir  up  the  Thcsi^alians  and  all  the  Northeni 
tribes  which  beloaged  to  the  Araphictyonic  Council.  The  Locrians  now 
saw  therasclves  threatened  by  a  powerful  combination,  whilst  from  Athens, 
treateoed  by  the  Social  War,  and  from  Sparta,  hampered  by  Megalopolis 
and  Mcssenc,  they  could  expect  but  little  aid.  In  this  emergency  Philo- 
Diclus  threw  off  the  scruplea  which  he  had  hitherto  assumed,  and  an- 
Dounced  that  the  aacred  treaaurea  should  be  converted  into  a  fund  for  the 
payment  of  merccnariea.  Crowds  of  adventurers  now  Aocked  on  all  sides 
to  hid  standard,  and  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
men.  With  these  he  again  invaded  Locris,  and  defealed  the  Thebona 
and  Thessalions.  Subsequently,  however,  the  Tliebans  obttuned  large 
reinforcements,  and,  having  become  manifestly  the  strongest,  put  to  death 
all  Fhocian  prisoners,  as  bemg  guilty  of  sacrilege.  The  war  thus  assumed 
the  most  barbarous  character,  and  the  Fhocians,  by  way  of  self-preser* 
ration,  were  obliged  to  retaliate.  The  details  of  the  struggle  are  not 
accurately  known,  bnt  it  appears  that  a  great  battle  was  at  length  fou^t, 
in  which  Uie  Fbociaoa  were  defeated  and  Fliilomelus  killed.  The  victory, 
however,  does  not  eeem  to  have  been  sufficiently  decisive  to  enahle  the 
Thebans  to  obtain  possession  of  Delphi,  and  they  subsequently  returned 

Onomarchus,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Fhilomelus  in  the  command, 
carried  on  the  war  with  vigor  and  success.  He  reduced  both  the  West- 
em  and  Eastern  Locrians,  as  well  as  the  little  state  of  Doris.  He  then 
invaded  Bceotia,  captured  Orchomenus,  and  lud  siege  to  Ctueronea  ;  which, 
however,  the  Thebans  compelled  him  to  raise,  and  drove  him  back  with 
some  loss  into  Fhocis. 

£11.  Such  WHS  the  state  of  the  Sacred  War  when  Philip  first  began  to 
interfere  in  it.  It  was  only,  however,  through  his  previous  conquests  in 
Theasaly  that  he  was  enabled  to  do  so.  Even  before  he  could  enter  that 
country  he  had  to  reduce  the  town  of  Uethuu^,  whii;h  lay  between  him 
and  the  Thesaalian  frontier ;  and  it  was  at  the  siege  of  this  place  tliat  he 
lost  his  eye  by  an  arrow.  After  the  capture  of  Mcthonf,  his  road  lay 
open  into  Thessaly ;  and  at  the  invitation  of  th6  Aleuadne  of  Larissa,  who 
were  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  successors  of  Alexander 
of  Fhercc,  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  that  state.  Alexander  him- 
self had  been  despatched  through  tlie  machinations  of  his  wife  Thehe,  who 
caused  him  to  be  murdered  by  her  three  half-brothers.  These  suhse- 
qoently  ascended  the  throne,  and  exercised  a  tyranny  as  harsh  as  that  of 
their  predecessor.  Fherffi,  it  seems,  had  shown  some  disposition  to  as^t 
the  Pliocians ;  and  when  Onomarchus  heard  that  Philip  was  marching 
against  it,  be  sent  his  brother,  Fhayllus,  with  a  force  of  seven  thousand 
men,  to  its  assistance.  Philip  defeated  Phayllus,  but  was  subsequently 
routed  and  compelled  to  retreat  by  Onomarchus  in  person.     The  latter 
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then  turned  his  arms  agtunat  Coronea,  which  he  reduced ;  but  the  news 
that  Fhilip  had  re-entered  Thesaalj,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men. 
Boon  compelled  him  again  lo  march  thither.  Fhilip  novr  assumed  the 
diameter  of  a  champion  of  the  Delphic  god,  and  made  his  soldiers  wear 
wreaths  of  laurel,  plucked  in  the  groves  of  Temp6.  Onomarchus  was  at 
the  head  of  about  an  eqnal  number  of  men  :  but  in  the  encounter  nhidi 
ensued,  apparently  near  the  Gulf  of  Pagasce,  he  was  slain,  and  his  army 
totally  defeated  (b.  c.  352).  This  victory  made  Philip  master  of  Theasaly. 
He  now  direct«d  his  march  southwards  with  the  view  of  subduing  the 
Pboclans  ;  but  upon  reaching  Thermopyte,  he  found  the  pass  guarded  by 
a  strong  Athenian  force,  and  was  compelled,  or  considered  it  more  pru- 
dent, to  retreat. 

§  12.  After  his  return  from  Thessaly,  Philip's  views  were  directed  to- 
wards Thrace  and  the  Chersonese  ;  but  he  first  carried  his  arms  so  fkr  in- 
to the  interior  of  the  country,  that  the  Athenians  could  learn  nothing  of  his 
moTements.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Demosthenes  stepped  forwards 
as  the  proclumed  opponent  of  Philip,  and  dcUvered  the  first  of  those  cel- 
ebrated orations  which  from  their  subject  have  been  called  "  the  I%iljp- 
pica."  Since  the  estahlishment  of  democracy  at  Athens,  a  certain  d^;ree 
of  ability  in  public  speaking  was  indispensable  to  a  pubhcman.  Hitherto, 
however,  the  leading  men  of  Athens  had,  like  Cimon  and  Pericles,  beoi 
statesmen  and  warriors,  as  well  as  orators.  But  the  great  prioress  made 
in  the  art  of  rhetoric,  as  well  ae  in  the  art  of  war,  since  the  improved  tac- 
tics introduced  by  Epameinondas,  had  now  ahnost  completely  separated 
the  profesuons  of  the  orator  and  the  soldier.  Fhocion,  the  contemporary 
of  Demosthenes,  was  the  last  who  combined  the  provinces  of  the  two. 
The  ears  of  the  Athenians  had  become  fastidious.  They  delighted  in  dis- 
plays of  oratorical  skill;  and  it  was  this  period  which  produced  (hose 
speakers  who  have  been  called  by  way  of  eminence  "  (he  Attic  oratois." 
Demosthenes,  the  most  famous  of  them  all,  was  bom  in  b.  c.  382-381. 
Having  lost  his  father  at  the  early  age  of  seven,  his  guardians  abused 
their  trust,  and  defrauded  him  of  the  greater  part  of  hb  paternal  inherit- 
ance. This  misfortune,  however,  proved  one  of  the  causes  which  tended  to 
make  him  an  orator.  Demosthenes,  as  he  advanced  towards  manhood,  per- 
ceived with  indignation  the  conduct  of  his  guardians,  for  which  he  resolved 
to  make  them  answerable  when  (he  proper  opportunity  should  arrive,  by 
accusing  them  himself  before  the  dicastery.  The  weakness  of  his  bodily 
frame,  which  unfitted  him  for  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium,  caused  faim 
to  devote  himself  with  all  the  more  ardor  to  intellectual  pursuits.  He 
placed  himself  ludcr  the  tuition  of  Isieus,  who  then  eiyoyed  a  high  repu- 
tation as  an  advocate  ;  and  when  he  had  acquired  a  competent  degree  of 
skill,  he  pleaded  his  cause  agmst  bis  guardians,  and  appears  to  have  re- 
covered a  considerable  portion  of  bis  estate.  This  success  encouraged  lum 
to  speak  in  the  public  assembly ;  but  bis  first  attempt  proved  a  fiiihun 
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and  he  reUred  from  the  bema  amidst  the  hooti&gs  and  laugMer  of  the  lat' 
izeos.  The  more  judiciona  and  candid  among  his  auditors  perceived,  how- 
ever, maiks  of  genius  in  his  speech,  and  ri^tlj  attributed  his  failure  to 
timidity  and  want  of  due  preparatioa.  Eunomus,  an  aged  citizen,  who 
met  him  wandering  about  the  Peineus  in  a  state  of  dejection  at  his  ill-suc- 
cess, bade  him  take  courage  and  persevere.  "  Your  manner  of  speaking," 
said  he,  "  very  much  resembles  that  of  Pericles ;  you  fail  only  through 
want  of  confidence.  You  are  too  much  disheartened  by  the  tumult  of  a 
popolar  assembly,  and  you  do  not  take  any  pains  even  to  acquire  that 
strength  of  body  which  is  requisite  for  the  bema."  Struck  and  encoiir^ed 
by  these  remaika,  Demosthenes  withdrew  awhile  from  public  life,  and  de- 
voted himself  perseveringly  to  remedy  his  defects.  They  were  such  as 
mi^t  be  lessened,  if  not  removed,  by  practice,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  a 
weak  voice,  imperfect  articulation,  and  ungracejiil  and  inappropriate  action. 
He  derived  much  assistajice  from  S^yrus,  the  actor,  who  exerdsed  him 
in  reciting  passages  from  Sophocles  and '  Enripides.  He  studied  the  best 
thetorical  treatises  and  orations,  and  is  said  to  have  copied  the  work  of 
Hiocydides  with  his  own  hand  no  fewer  than  eight  times.  He  shut  him- 
self up  for  two  or  three  months  together  in  a  subterranean  chamber,  in 
order  to  practise  composition  and  declamation.  It  may  also  be  well  sap- 
posed  thflit  he  devoted  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  attention  to  the  laws  of 
Athens  and  the  politics  of  Greece.  His  perseverance  was  crowned  with 
snecess ;  and  he,  who  on  the  first  attempt  had  descended  fivm  the  bema 
■mid  the  ridicule  of  the  crowd,  became  at  last  the  most  perfect  orator  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

5  IS.  Demosthenes  had  established  himself  as  a  public  speaker  befcve 
the  period  which  we  have  now  reached ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  connection  with. 
Philip  that  we  are  to  view  him  as  a  statesman  as  well  as  an  orator. 
Phihp  had  shown  his  ambition  by  the  conquest  of  Thessaly,  and  by  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  Sacred  War ;  and  Demosthenes  now  began  to 
r^ard  him  as  the  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  Atiiens  and  of  Greece.  In  his 
fiiBt  "  Philippic,"  Demosthenes  tried  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  eneigetio 
measures  against  this  formidable  enemy ;  but  his  warnings  and  exhorta- 
tions produced  httie  effect,  for  the  Athenians  were  no  longer  distinguished 
by  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise  which  had  characterised  them  in  the  days 
of  their  snpremat^.  It  is  true  they  were  roused  to  momentary  action,  to- 
wards the  end  of  b.  o.  3S2,  by  the  news  that  Philip  was  besieging  the 
feitresB  of  Heneom  on  the  Fropontis  ;  but  the  armament  which  they 
Toted,  npoD  receiving  the  news,  did  not  sail  till  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  351, 
ud  then  on  a  rednced  scale,  under  the  command  of  Charidemus.  For  the 
next  two  years  no  important  step  was  taken  to  curb  the  (trowing  power  of 
ndUp ;  and  it  was  the  danger  of  Otpitbus  which  first  induced  the  Athe- 
nians t»  prosecute  the  war  with  a  little  more  energy. 

In  850  B.  c,  Philip  having  captured  a  town  in  Chalcidic4,  Olynthna 
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b^jan  to  tremble  for  ber  ovn  aa£etj,  and  sent  envoya  to  Athens  to  cntve 
assistance.  OlyothuB  was  sUIl  at  the  head  of  thirtj-two  Greek  towns,  aul 
the  confederacy  waa  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  Philip.  It  waa 
OD  this  occasiixi  that  Demosthenes  delivered  his  three  Olynthiac  orations, 
in  which  he  waimlj  advocated  an  alliance  with  Olpithus. 

S  14.  Demosthenes  was  opposed  bj  a  slroog  party,  with  wliich  Pbocioa 
commonly  acted.  Fhocicu  b  one  of  the  most  singular  and  original  char- 
acters in  Grecian  history.  Naturally  simple,  upright,  and  benevolent,  his 
manners-were  nevertheless  i^n  rendered  repulsive  hj  a  Unge  of  mi^an- 
anthropy  and  cynicism.  >Ie  viewed  the  multitude  and  their  affiiira  with  a 
Boom  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  disguise ;  receiving  their  anger  with 
indifference,  and  their  praises  with  contempt  WIten  a  response  from 
Delphi  announced  to  the  Athenians  that,  though  they  were  themselves 
mianimous,  there  was  one  man  who  dissented  from  them,  Phocion  stepped 
forwards,  and  sud :  "  Do  not  trouble  yourselves  to  seek  for  this  re- 
fractory citizen  ;  —  I  am  he,  and  I  like  nothing  that  you  do."  On  another 
occasion,  when  one  of  his  speeches  was  received  with  general  applause,  be 
tnmed  round  to  his  friends,  and  inquired ;  "  Plave  I  s^d  aoythiog  bad  ?" 
Pbocion's  whole  art  of  oratory  consisted  in  condensing  his  speeches  into 
the  smallest  possible  compass,  without  any  attention  to  the  smoothness  of 
his  periods  or  the  grace  of  his  language.  Yet  their  terse  and  homely 
vigor  was  often  heightened  by  a  sort  of  dry  humor,  which  produced  more 
effect  than  the  most  studied  efforts  c^  oratory.  "  What,  at  your  tnedita- 
tions,  Phocion?"  inquired  a  friend,  who  perceived  him  wrapt  up  in 
thought  "  Yes,"  he  repUed,  "  I  am  considering  whether  I  can  shorten 
what  I  have  to  say  to  the  Athenians."  His  known  probity  also  gave  him 
weight  with  the  assembly.  He  was  the  only  statesman  of  whom  Demos- 
thenes stood  in  awe ;  who  was  accustomed  to  say,  when  Phocion  rose, 
"Here  comes  the  pruner  of  my  periods."  But  Phodon's  desponding 
views,  and  his  mistrust  of  the  Athenian  people,  made  him  an  ill  statesman 
at  a  period  which  demanded  the  most  active  patriotism.  He  doubtless 
injured  bis  cotmtry  by  contributing  to  check  the  more  enlarged  and 
patriotic  views  of  Demosthenes ;  and  though  his  own  conduct  was  pure 
and  disinterested,  he  unintentionally  threw  his  weight  on  the  side  of  those 
who,  like  Demades  and  others,  were  actuated  by  the  luisest  motives. 
This  division  of  opinion  rendered  the  operations  of  the  Athenians  for  the 
aid  of  the  Olynthians  languid  and  desultory.  Town  atler  town  of  the 
confederacy  fell  before  Philip ;  and  in  b.  c.  348,  or  early  in  347,  he  laid 
siege  to  Olynthus  itself.  The  city  was  vigorously  defended ;  but  Philip  at 
length  gained  admission  through  the  treachery  of  Lasthenes  and  Eulhy- 
craCes,  two  of  the  leading  men,  when  he  razed  it  to  the  ground  and  aoU 
the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  The  whole  of  the  Chalcidian  peninsula  thoa 
became  a  Macedonian  province.  Philip  celebrated  his  triumph  at  Dima, 
a  town  on  the  borders  of  Thessaly ;  where,  on  (he  occasion  of  a  festival  to 
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tbe  Muses,  instituted  by  Archelaus,  he  amused  tlie  people  vith  banquet^ 
games,  and  theatrical  entertainments. 

5  15.  The  prospects  of  Athens  now  became  alarming.  Her  posses- 
sions in  the  Chereoaese  were  threatened,  as  well  as  the  freedom  of  (he 
Greek  towns  upon  the  IlellespcMit  At  tlus  juncture  Demosthenes  en- 
dearored  to  peraaade  the  Athenians  to  organize  a  confedemcj  among  the 
Grecian  states  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  a  power  which  seemed  to 
threaten  the  liberty  of  all ;  and  in  this  be  was  seconded  hy  some  of  those 
polidcians  who  usually  opposed  him.  But  though  steps  were  taken  to> 
wards  this  object,  the  attempt  entirely  failed.  The  attention  of  the 
Athenians  was  neit  directed  towai^  a  reconciliation  with  Thebes.  Tbe 
progress  of  the  Sacred  War,  to  which  we  must  now  briefly  neTert,  seemed 
^vorable  to  such  a  project  After  the  death  at  Onomarchus,  his  brother 
PhaylluB  bad  assumed  the  command  of  the  Phodans ;  and  as  the  sacred 
treasure  was  etill  noexhansted,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  large  rMnfbrce- 
meats  of  troops.  The  Spartans  sent  one  thousand  men;  the  Achseaiis 
two  thousand ;  the  Athenians  five  thousand  foot  and  four  hundred  horse 
under  N^ausicles.  With  these  forces  Fhayllus  undertook  a  suceessfiil 
invasion  of  Boeotia ;  and  afterwards  attacked, the  Epicnemidian  Ijocrians, 
and  took  alt  their  towns  except  Naryie.  But  in  the  conrse  of  the  year 
PhayUus  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  Maaseas, 
guudiaR  of  Phaltecns,  the  youthful  son  of  OnomarchuB.  Mnaseas,  how- 
ever, was  soon  ahun,  and  Phaleecus  himself  then  assumed  the  oommand. 
Under  him  tbe  war  was  conUnued  ittetweea  the  Phocians  and  Tbebans, 
but  without  any  decisive  success  on  either  side.  The  treasures  of  Delphi 
were  nettfly  exhausted,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  war  was  becoming 
every  year  more  and  more  burdensome  to  the  Thebans.  It  was  at  this 
jnocture  that  the  Athenians,  as  before  hinted,  were  contemplating  a  peace 
with  Thebes ;  nor  did  it  seem  improbable  that  one  might  be  concluded, 
not  only  between  those  two  cities,  but  among  the  Grecian  stales  generally. 
tt  seems  to  have  been  this  aspect  of  af^urs  that  induced  Philip  to  make 
several  indirect  overtures  to  the  Athenians  in  the  summer  of  B.  C.  347. 
In  spite  of  subsidies  from  Delphi  the  war  had  been  very  onerous  to  them, 
and  they  received  these  advances  with  joy,  yet  not  without  suspicion,  as 
they  were  quite  unable  to  divine  Philip's  motives  for  making  them.  On 
tbe  notion  of  Phitocrates,  however,  it  was  decreed  that  ten  ambassadors 
should  be  despatched  to  Philip's  court.  Pliilocratce  himself  was  at  the 
bead  of  them,  and  among  the  rest  were  tbe  rival  orators,  Demosthenes 
and  ^schines,  and  the  actor  Aristodemus.  We  have,  however,  no 
particulars  on  which  we  can  rely  respecting  this  embassy.  All  that  we 
can  gather  in  relation  to  it  is  from  the  personal  recriminations  of  Demos- 
thenes and  i^hines,  and  we  can  only  infer  on  tbe  whole  that  it  was  a 
miserable  failure.  Philip  seems  to  have  bribed  some  of  the  ambassadors, 
ud  to  have  ctyoled  the  rest  by  his  hospitable  banquets  and  his  winning 
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and  coudescendiDg  mannera.  Nothing  decisive  was  done  respecting  Am. 
phipolia  or  the  Phodans ;  and  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  whole  fruits  of 
the  embassy  were  eome  Togue  promises  on  the  part  of  Phihp  to  resped 
the  Athenian  possessions  in  Thrace.  Soon  afler  the  return  of  Philocralea 
and  his  colleagues,  Antipater,  Farmenio,  and  Eurylochua,  three  of  Philip'a 
most  distinguished  generala  and  statesmen,  come  on  a  mission  to  Athens, 
where  thej  were  entertained  by  Demoalhenes.  The  basis  of  a  trealj  of 
peace  and  alliance  seems  now  to  have  been  arranged,  in  which  Philip 
dictated  his  own  terms.  Another  embassy,  consisting  probably  of  the 
fonner  ten,  was  appointed  lo  procure  the  ratilicatioa  <^  this  treaty  by 
Philip;  and  on  the  news  that  he  was  invading  the  dominions  of  Ketso- 
blcptes,*  they  were  directed  to  hasten  their  departure,  and  to  seek  thai 
monarch  in  whatever  quarter  be  might  be.  With  tliia  view  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  port  of  Orena  in  Enbcea ;  but  instead  of  foUoffisg  the  advice 
of  Demosthenes,  and  embarking  for  the  Helleapcmt,  wluch  they  might 
have  reached  in  two  or  three  days,  they  wasted  some  time  at  that  place, 
and  then  proceeded  by  a  circuitous  rout«  to  Fella :  hence  they  did  Dot 
reach  that  dtj  till  upwards  of  three  weeks  after  quitting  Athens.  Here 
they  met  ambassadors  &om  other  states  concerned  in  the  pn^rcsa  of  the 
Sacred  War,  as  Thebes,  Phocis,  Sparta,  and  Thessaly ;  bnt  Philip  wm 
still  in  Thrace,  and  they  had  to  wait  a  month  for  his  return.  Even  when 
he  arrived  at  Fella,  he  delayed  the  final  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and 
persuaded  the  ambassadors  to  accompany  him  on  his  march  to  Phene  in 
Thessaly,  nnder  pretence  that  he  desired  their  mediaticm  between  the 
Pharsalians  and  Halus ;  thongh  his  real  motive  undonbtedly  was  to  gain 
dme  for  invading  Fhods.  He  at  length  swore  to  the  treaty  in  Phers ; 
but  the  Phodans  were  expressly  excluded  from  it. 

S  I'S.  Scarcely  had  the  Athenian  ambassadors  returned  hcune,  when 
Philip  began  his  march  towards  Thermopylee.  Demosthenes,  on  Ids 
return,  protested  against  the  acts  of  his  colleagues,  and  his  representatioDa 
had  such  an  effect,  that  the  ambassadors  were  not  honored  with  the  osoal 
vote  of  thanks.  The  main  charge  which  he  brought  against  his  colleagues, 
and  agunst  .Sschines  in  particular,  was  that  of  having  deluded  the  people 
with  fiUse  hopes  respecting  Philip's  views  towards  Athens.  But  the 
opposite  party  had  possession  of  the  popular  ear.  Not  only  was  nothing 
done  for  the  Phocians,  but  a  decree  was  even  passed  to  convey  the 
thanks  of  Athens  to  Philip,  and  to  declare  that,  unless  Delphi  was  de- 
Uvered  up  by  the  Phocians  to  the  Amphictyons,  the  Athenians  woaM 
help  to  enforce  that  step.  The  ambassadors  were  again  directed  to  cairy 
this  decree  to  Philip;  but  Demosthenes  was  so  disgusted  with  it  that 
he  refused  to  go,  and  .^chines  also  declined,  on  the  plea  of  ill-health. 

The  Phocians  now  lay  at  the  mercy  of  Philip.    As  Bom  as  the  king 
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had  passed  the  stnuta  of  Thermopile,  FholtBcus  secured  his  own  safetj 
by  ooncluding  a  treaty  with  Philip,  bj  which  he  was  permitted  to  retire 
into  the  Pelopounesua  with  eight  thoustwd  mercenaries.  When  Philip 
entered  Phod*,  all  its  towns  euirendered  unconditionally  at  his  approach. 
PiiiUp  then  occupied  Delphi,  where  he  assembled  the  Amphictjons  lo 
pronounce  sentence  upon  those  who  bod  been  concerned  in  the  sacrile^ 
comnutti^  there.  The  Council  decreed  that  all  the  cities  of  Phoeis, 
except  Abx,  should  be  deatroyed,  and  their  inhabitants  scattered  into 
tillages  contai(ting  ngt  more  than  fi%  houses  each ;  and  that  they  should 
replace  by  yeai'Iy  payments  the  treasuies  of  the  temple,  estimated  at  the 
euonnoDs  sum  of  ten  thousand  tj^cnU,  or  nearly  two  luilUons  and  a  half 
sterling.'  Sparta  was  deprived  of  her  share  in  the  Amphictyonic  priv- 
ilc^;  die  two  ¥Dtea  in :  the  Council  possessed  by  tho  Phodana  were 
transferred  to  the  kings  of  MacedtMtia.;  and  Philip  was  to  share  with  the 
Thebans  and  Thessalians  the  honiTr  of  presiding  at  the  Pythian  games. 
These  were  no  slight  privileges  guned  by  Philip.  A  seat  in  the  Amphic- 
lyonic  Council  recc^ized  him  at  once  as  a  Grecian  power,  and  would 
afibid  him  occasion  to  inlerfere  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Thebes  re- 
oorered  tlie  places  which  she  had  lost  in  Boeotia.  Such  was  the  termi- 
natioa  of  tho  Sacred  War  (b.  C.  346). 
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CHAPTER    XLUL 


FKOM   THE   END    OP  THE  SACRED   WAR  TO  THE  DEATH   OF  PHILIP. 
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Philippic.     Progress  rf  Ftiilip.    Si^ 

4  6.  Declaration  of  War  betwMn 

nate  the  Chersonese,     f  7.  Cbuje 

ipointaJ  General  by  the  Amphic- 

Eialea.    Leagne  betirwn 

^trSTitgant  Joy  Ibr  hia 


S  1.  Ilie  result  or  the  Sacred  War  rendered  Macedtm  the  leading  state 
in  Greece.  Philip  at  once  acquired  by  it  military  g^lory,  a  repntatioo  for 
piety,  otid  an  accession  of  power.  His  ambitious  designs  were  now  too 
pliun  to  be  mi^lnken.  Tlie  eyes  of  the  blindest  among  the  Athenians 
vere  at  last  opened ;  the  promoters  of  the  peace  which  had  been  con- 
cluded with  Piiilip  incurred  the  hatred  and  suspicion  of  the  people  ;  whibt 
on  the  other  hand  Dbmoethenes  rose  Iiip;her  than  ever  in  public  favor. 
They  showed  their  resentment  a^^inat  Philip  by  omitting  to  send  their 
usual  deputation  to  the  I'ytliian  games  at  which  the  Macedonian  monarch 
.  presided. 

It  was  either  this  omission,  or  the  unwillingness  of  the  Athenians  to 
acknowledge  Philip  as  a  member  of  the  Amphictyonic  league,  that  induced 
him  to  send  an  umliossy  to  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  point  which 
neither  his  dignity  nor  his  interest  would  permit  to  lie  in  abeyance.  It 
WHS  generally  felt  that  the  question  was  one  of  peace  or  war.     Yet  (to 
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Atheoiaos  were  eo  ennged  against  Philip,  that  those  wlio  were  for  maio- 
taioiiig  peace  with  him  could  hardly  obtain  a  hearing  is  the  assembly.  On 
Ibis  occasioQ  we  hare  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  JBschioes  and  Demos- 
thenes speaking  oD  the  same  side,  though  from  widely  different  motives. 
The  former  adhered  to  his  usual  corrupt  policy  in  &vor  of  Philip ;  whilst 
Demosthenes,  in  sapporting  him,  was  actuated  oalj  by  views  of  the  most 
sagacious  and  disinterested  policy.  These  he  detailed  and  enforced  in  his 
Oration  On  the  Peace,  in  which  be  pereuaded  the  Atbciuaiis  not  to  expose 
themselves  at  that  time  to  the  risk  of  a  war  with  Philip,  supported,  as  he 
would  be,  by  the  greater  part  of  Greece. 

S  3.  Philip  had  now  succeeded  to  the  position  lately  occu^ned  by  Thebes, 
and  in  virtue  of  it  prepared  to  exercise  the  same  influence  which  that 
state  had  previously  enjoyed  in  the  Peloponnesus.  He  declared  himself 
the  protector  of  the  Messenians,  and  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Megalopoli- 
tans  and  Aleves.  Demosthenes  was  sent  into  Peloponnesus  to  endeavor 
to  counteract  Fliilip's  proceedings  in  the  peninsula ;  but  his  mission  led 
to  no  resnlL  During  his  stay  there,  he  had  openly  accused  Philip  of  pet^ 
Gdy ;  and  that  monarch  now  seat  an  embassy  to  Athens,  accompanied  by 
envoys  trota  Argos  and  Messene,  to  complain  of  so  grievous  an  accusation. 
It  was  OD  this  occasion  that  the  Second  Philippic  of  Demosthenes  was 
delivered,  which  was  chiefly  directed  against  the  orators  who  supported 
Philip  (b.  c.  344).  In  the  following  year  a  prosecuticn  was  instituted 
^lUDSt  Machines  and  Philocrates  fiir  "  malveisatitm  in  their  embassy  "  to 
the  Macedonian  court.  The  latter,  conscious  of  bis  guilt,  evaded  the  trial 
by  %bt ;  and  .^schines,  who  defended  himself  wilb  great  sldll,  was  ac- 
quitted by  only  thirty  votes.* 

S  3.  Meanwhile,  in  b.  o.  S44,  Philip  overran  and  ravi^ed  IDyria ;  and 
subsequently  employed  himself  in  regulating  the  afiairs  of  Tbesaaly,  where 
be  occupied  Phene  with  a  permanent  Macedonian  garrison.  He  was 
likewise  busied  with  preparations  for  the  still  vaster  projects  which  he 
<xntein  plated,  and  which  embraced  an  attack  apon  the  Athenian  colonies, 
as  well  as  upon  the  Fersiui  empire.  For  this  purpose  he  had  oigauized 
a  considerable  naval  force,  as  well  as  an  anny ;  and  in  the  spring  of  342 
B.  c.  be  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  Thrace.  His  progress  soon  ap- 
peared to  menace  the  Chersonese  and  the  Athenian  possessions  in  that 
quarier ;  and  at  length  the  Athenian  troops  under  Diopeithes  came  into 
actual  collision  wttb  the  Uocedonians,  whilst  the  former  were  engaged  in 
defending  their  allies  from  the  encroachments  of  the  Canlians,  who  were 
under  tbe  protection  of  Philip.  Diopeithes  likewise  invaded  that  part  of 
Thrace  which  bad  submitted  to  Philip,  and,  besides  committing  several 
wte  of  violence,  seized  a  Macedonian  envoy,  who  had  come  to  treat  for 
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the  release  of  Bome  prisonei«,  and  refused  to  diamiss  him  without  a  cod- 
Bidemble  ransom. 

§  4.  Philip  despatched  a  letter  of  compUint  and  remonstisnce  to  the 
Athenians  on  the  suhject  of  these  atlacke,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  speech 
of  Demoathenes  On  the  Cber$onttt  (b.  c.  341),  in  which  he  directed  the 
attention  of  the  people  from  the  more  immediate  subject  of  the  character 
and  proceedings  of  Diopeithea  to  the  more  general  question  of  the  beet  means 
of  resisting  Philip.  This  oration  was  soon  followed  bj  the  Third  Philippic, 
a  still  more  Tigoraus  call  to  action.  Our  accounts  of  Philip's  morementl 
at  this  time  are  scanty  and  uncertain.  Biopeitbes  was  retained  in  the 
CMnmand  of  the  Athenian  troops;  and  Philip  must  have  continued  gradn- 
ally  to  push  his  conquests,  since  in  this  j'ear  (341)  we  find  him  beginning 
to  attack  the  Greek  cities  north  of  tlie  Hellespont,  He  first  besi^ed 
and  captured  Seljmbria  on  the  Propontis,  and  then  turned  his  anns  against 
Perinthus.  The  iatl«r  city  was  not  only  strong  by  nature,  hung  seated 
on  a  lofty  promontoiy  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  the  sea,  but  also  irdi 
fortified.  It  was  built  on  a  series  of  terraces  rising  one  above  aootfacr ; 
so  that  when  Philip,  hj  means  of  the  improved  artillei;  whidi  he  em- 
pk^ed  on  this  occasion,  had  succeeded  in  battering  down  the  outer  wbH, 
he  found  himself  in  front  of  a  fresh  rampart,  formed  by  houses  standing 
on  higher  groimd,  and  ctHmected  ti^ther  by  a  wall  earned  across  the 
streets.  In  this  siege  Philip  was  assisted  by  his  fleet,  which  had  preri- 
ously  intercepted  and  captured  twenty  Athenian  vessels  laden  with  com. 
But  all  his  efforts  U>  capture  Peruithua  proved  unavailing,  as  both  the 
Byzantines  and  the  Persians  —  Ihe  latter  probably  at  the  instigatitm  of 
the  Athenians  —  continually  found  means  to  supply  it  with  aims  and  pn>- 
Tinons.  Finding  his  progress  thus  checked,  Philip  left  half  of  his  army 
to  prosecute  the  siege,  and  with  the  remainder  proceeded  to  the  attack  of 
Byzantium  itself,  which  he  hoped  to  find  unprepared. 

g  5.  Meanwhile,  the  arms  of  Athens,  under  the  conduct  of  Phodon,  had 
been  successful  in  Eubcea,  whither  Demosthenes  had  roused  his  conotry- 
men  to  send  an  expedition  in  the  autumn  of  341  b.  c.,  for  the  purpose  ot 
counteracting  the  influence  of  Macedon  in  that  quarter,  and  thus  erecting 
another  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  Philip.  Oreua  and  Eretria, 
two  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  bland,  were  in  the  hands  of  despots  gup- 
ported  by  Philip ;  but  Callias  of  Chalua  having  formed  a  plan  to  reduce 
all  EulxBa  under  hia  own  dominion,  Demosthenes  seized  the  opportunity 
to  unite  the  Athenian  arms  with  bis ;  and  Phocion,  with  the  aaustanoe 
of  Callias,  expelled  the  despots  Cleitarcbus  and  Fhilistides  from  Eretiia 
and  Oreus.  For  his  advice  on  this  occasion  the  Athenians  honored  De- 
mosthenes with  a  golden  crown.  The  same  Callias,  or  perhaps  an  Athe- 
nian commander  of  that  name,  also  did  good  service  at  this  time  I^  a  Daral 
expedition  into  the  Gulf  of  Pagasse,  when  he  took  the  towns  cm  the  coast, 
and  made  prize  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  ]t[acedonian  merchantmen. 
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§  6.  Although  Athens  and  Mocedon  were  bUU  nomioally'at  peace,  it  u 
erident  that  the  eUtte  of  thinga  just  described  was  incompatible  with  its 
fnitker  maintentuice.  Philip  addressed  a  long  letter,  or  rather  maoifeHto, 
to  the  Athenians,  (wliich  haa  come  down  to  us,)  in  which  he  complftined 
of  the  acts  hy  which  they  had  violated  the  existing  treaty,  recapitulated 
the  legitimate  grounds  which  he  had  for  hostility,  and  concluded  with  a 
Mrt  of  declaration  of  war.  Demosthenes  was  not  behindhand  in  accepting 
this  challenge.  He  escited  his  countrymen  to  pass  a  decree  for  war,  to 
take  down  the  column  on  which  the  treaty  had  been  inscribed,  and  to 
eqnip  a  fleet  for  the  immediate  relief  of  Byzantium,  then  besieged  by 
Philip.  The  expedition  was  intrusted  to  Chares,  in  whose  hands  it  proved 
a  miserable  fulure ;  though  he  perfectly  succeeded  in  making  both  himself 
and  the  Athenian  name  odious  and  Buspect«d  among  the  allies,  by  his  op- 
pressions, and  by  the  large  sums  which  he  extorted  under  the  name  of  bt- 
nevokneet.  The  orators  of  the  Macedonian  party  look  occawon  from  the 
ill  snccess  of  Chares  to  disg-ist  the  Athenians  with  the  war,  and  they  began 
to  repent  of  having  sent  any  succors  to  Byzantium.  But  Phocion,  who 
did  not  act  with  those  orators  on  this  occasion,  stood  up  and  told  th«  peo- 
ple, that  they  should  not  be  angry  at  the  distrust  of  their  allies,  but 
rather  at  their  own  generals,  who  were  altt^ther  unworthy  of  confidence. 
It  is  they,  eaii  he,  who  cause  you  to  be  suspected  by  the  very  people 
who  cannot  be  saved  without  your  help.  The  Athenians  were  so  struck 
with  these  representations,  that  they  immediately  superseded  Chares,  and 
appointed  Phocion  in  his  place.  Phodon  stuled  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  triremes ;  and  his  high  reputation  for  probity  and  honor  caused 
him  to  be  immediately  admitted  with  his  forces  within  the  walls  of  Byzan* 
tiiun.  Philip  was  now  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  not  only  of  that  town,  but 
of  Ferinthus  also,  and  finally  to  evacuate  the  Chersonesus  altogether. 
For  these  acceptable  services  the  grateful  Byzantians  erected  a  colossal 
statue  in  honor  of  Athens. 

After  his  repulse  from  the  CheiBonesus,  Philip  marched  to  the  aid  of 
Atheas,  king  of  the  Scythians,  who  had  invoked  his  assistance  against 
the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Before  he  arrived,  however,  the 
danger  had  ceased,  and  Atheas  dismissed  him  with  an  insulting  message. 
Hereupon  Philip  crossed  the  Danube,  defeated  the  Scythians,  and  returned 
with  an  immense  booty.  But  as  he  was  passing  through  the  country  of 
llie  IViballi  they  demanded  a  share  of  the  spoil ;  and  upon  being  refUscd, 
gave  battle  to  the  Macedonians,  in  which  Philip  was  so  severely  wounded 
Uiathe  was  reported  to  be  dead.  Probably  Philip's  chief  object  in  tinder- 
takmg  this  expedition  was  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  Ihe  Greeks  from 
hia  ambitious  projects,  and  to  delude  them  into  the  belief  that  other  a£&ira 
were  now  engaging  his  attention.  But  meanwhile  his  partisans  were 
Dot  idle,  and  events  soon  occurred  wliich  again  summoned  him  into  the 
Iteart  <^  Gt«ece. 
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I  7.  In  the  spring  of  339  b,  c.  .^chioes  was  appointed  with  three 
others  to  represent  Athens  in  the  Amphidjonic  Council.  Id  this  SESem- 
bly  the  deputies  of  the  Locrians  of  Amphiasa,  stimulated,  it  ia  said,  by  the 
Thebans,  charged  the  Athenians  with  gacrilege,  for  having,  in  commeioo- 
ration  of  their  victory  over  the  Persians  and  Thebans,  dedicated  some 
golden  shields  in  a  chapel  at  Delphi  before  it  had  been  regularij  CMise- 
crated.  The  Ijocrians  themselves,  however,  were,  it  seems,  amenable  to 
a  similar  chai^,  for  having  cultivated  and  used  for  thar  own  benefit  the 
very  land  which  had  been  the  subject  of  the  Sacred  War  gainst  the  Fho- 
cians ;  and  .^Ischines,  irritated  by  the  language  of  the  deputies  from  Am> 
phissa,  denounced  them  as  guilty  of  sacrilege.  A  proclamation  was  in 
conseqaence  issued  requiring  all  the  Delphians,  as  well  as  the  members  of 
the  Amphictyonic  Council,  to  assemble  and  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  god ; 
and  on  the  following  day  they  marched  down  io  Cirrha  with  spades  and 
pickaxes,  and  destroyed  some  buildings  which  the  Ampbissians  had  ei«cted 
there.  But  as  they  returned,  the  Amphis^ans  lay  in  w^t  for  them,  and 
they  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  Hereupon,  the  Amphictyons  is- 
ned  a  decree,  naming  a  certain  day  on  which  the  Council  was  to  assemble 
at  Thermopylae,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Amphiseians  to  justice. 

§  8.  ^E^hinea  was  strongly  suspected  of  having  adopted  the  condnct 
which  he  puTsned  on  this  occasion  in  order  to  play  into  the  hands  of  Philip. 
Demosthenes  procured  a  decree,  preventing  any  Athenisas  &om  attead- 
ing  the  Council  at  Thennt^ylfB }  and  the  Thebans,  who  were  friendly  to 
the  Amphiseians,  also  absenl«d  themselves.  But,  with  these  exceptions, 
the  meeting  was  attended  by  deputies  from  the  other  Grecian  states  ;  war 
was  declared  against  the  Ampbissians  ;  and  Cottyphus  was  appcnnted  to 
lead  an  army  against  them.  Demosthenes  asserts  that  this  expcditi<Hi 
^led ;  but  according  to  other  accounts  it  was  successful,  and  a  fine  was 
laid  upon  the  Amphissians,  which,  however,  tbey  refused  to  pay.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Amphictyons,  either  in  the  an- 
tumn  of  389  or  spring  of  338,  Philip,  who  had  now  returned  timn  Thrace, 
was  elected  their  general  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  decree 
against  Ampliissa. 

§  9.  Early  in  338  Philip  marched  southwards ;  but  instead  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Amphisaa,  he  suddenly  seized  Elatea,  the  chief 
town  in  tlie  eastern  part  of  Phocis,  and  began  to  restore  its  fbrtificalions ; 
thus  showing  dearly  enough  that  his  real  design  was  against  Bceotift  and 
Attica.  Intelligence  of  this  event  reached  Athens  at  night,  and  caused 
extraordinary  alann.  The  market  was  cleared  of  the  retul  dealers,  who 
commonly  occupied  it ;  their  wicker  booths  were  burned,  and  the  whole 
city  prepared  as  if  for  an  immediate  siege.  At  daybreak,  mi  the  fi^ow- 
ing  morning,  the  Five  Hundred  met  in  the  senate-bouse,  and  the  people 
assembled  in  the  Pnyi,  where  the  news  was  formally  repeated.  The  her- 
ald then  gave  the  usual  invitation  to  speak,  but  nobody  was  inclined  to 
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come  forwards.  At  lengUi  Demosthenes  ascended  the  bema,  and  calmed 
the  fears  of  the  people  by  pointing  out  that  Philip  was  evidently  Dot  act* 
ing  in  concert  with  the  Thebans,  as  appeared  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
thought  it  necessary  to  secure  Elatea.  He  then  pressed  upon  the  aseem* 
bly  (he  necessity  for  making  the  most  vigorous  preparotioiis  for  defence, 
and  especially  recommended  them  to  send  an  embassy  h>  Thebea,  in  order 
to  persuade  the  Thebans  to  unite  with  them  against  the  common  enemy. 
Hiis  advice  was  adopted,  and  ten  envoys  were  appointed  to  proceed  to 
Thebes,  amongst  wliom  was  Demosthenes  himselfl  A  countei^«ml)assy 
bad  ^ready  arrived  in  (hat  dty  from  Uacedonia  and  Thessaly,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  Athenian  envoys  at  length  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  Thebans  to  shut  their  gates  against  FhiKp.  Athens  had  mad« 
vigorous  preparations,  and  had  ten  thousand  mercenaries  in  her  eerrice. 
Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  waa  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men ;  but 
after  the  conclusion  of  tiie  alliance  between  Thebes  and  Athens  he  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  march  directly  against  th%  latter  city,  and  therefore 
proceeded  towards  Amphissa,  as  if  in  prosecution  <^  the  avowed  object  c^ 
the  war.  ^e  sent  a  manifesto  to  his  allies  in  Peloponnesus,  requiring 
(hdr  assistance  in  what  he  represented  as  a  purely  religious  object ;  but 
his  application  was  coldly  received. 

S  to.  The  detmls  of  the  war  that  followed  are  exoeedii^ly  obscure. 
PhiUp  appears  to  hare  again  opened  n^tialaons  with  the  Thebans, 
wliich  fiuled ;  and  we  then  find  the  combined  llieban  and  Athenian  armies 
msiching  out  to  meet  the  Macedonians.  The  former  gained  some  advan- 
tage in  two  engagements  ;  but  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  7th  of 
August,  in  the  pl^n  of  Chxronea  in  Bceotia,  near  the  frontier  of  Phocis. 
Id  the  Macedonian  army  was  Philip's  son,  the  youthful  Alexander,  who 
was  iatrusted  with  the  command  of  one  of  the  wings  ;  and  it  was  a  charge 
made  by  him  on  the  Theban  sacred  band,  that  decided  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  The  sacred  band  was  cut  to  pieces,  without  flinching  from  the 
ground  which  it  occupied,  and  the  remainder  of  the  combined  army  was 
ctmplctely  routed.  Demosthenes,  who  was  serving  as  a  foot-soldier  in  the 
Athenian  ranks,  has  been  absurdly  reproached  with  cowardice  because  he 
participated  in  the  general  flight  An  interesting  memorial  of  this  battle 
ettU  remains.  The  Thebans  who  fell  in  the  engagement  were  baried  on 
Ibe  spot,  and  their  sepulchre  was  surmounted  by  a  lion  in  stone,  as  an  em- 
blem of  their  courageous  spirit.  This  lion  was  still  seen  by  Pausanias^ 
when  he  visited  Cb^ronea  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian,  era. 
It  afterwards  disappeared,  though  the  site  of  the  sepulchre  continued  to  be 
maiked  by  a  large  mound  of  earth ;  but  a  few  years  ago  this  tumulus  was 
excavated,  and  a  colossal  lion  discovered,  deeply  imbedded  in  its  interior.* 

*  Tlii*  marble  Hon  is  in  fragmenU.  It  is  of  reinvknbly  fios  workmuuliip.  Ths  baad 
Hh  on  ths  groand.  lookinf-  npwHrds,  Biid  the  nobla  eipresaion  given  to  it  by  tll«  UtU  ll 
Oil]  rttj  bnpraaaiva  ssd  (igoificuit.  —  En. 
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The  battle  of  CLteronea  crushed  the  libertiea  o£  Greece,  mA  made  it  ia 
reolil;  a  prorince  of  the  Klaeedonian  iDonarchj. 

To  Athena  herself  the  hlow  was  almost  as  fatal  as  that  of  .£goepotamL 
Such  was  the  conaCernatioa  it  created  in  that  citj,  that  manj  of  the 
wealthier  citizens  prepared  for  immediate  flight ;  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  arrest  emigration  b^  a  decree  which  made  it  a  capital  offence. 
Demosthenes  roused  his  fellow-citizens  by  his  energy  and  eloquence  to 
adopt  the  most  vigorous  measures  for  defending  the  city,  and  contributed 
three  talents  out  of  bis  own  prirate  fortune  towards  the  repair  ot  the  walls. 
He  was  appointed  to  pronounce  the  funeral  oraticm  over  those  ehia  at 
Cbieronea ;  a  proof  that  the  Athenians  did  not  consider  him  guilty  of  any 
derelictirai  of  duty  in  that  engagement ;  but  Lysicles,  the  Athenian  gen- 
eral, was  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  death. 

§  11.  The  exultation  of  Philip  at  his  Tictwy  knew  no  bounds.  He  cd 
ebrated  hb  triumph  with  drunken  orgies ;  and,  reeling  from  the  banquet 
to  the  field  of  battle,  he  danced  over  the  de«d,  at  the  same  time  sitting 
and  beating  time  to  the  opening  words  of  the  decree  (^Demosthenes, 
which  happened  to  have  the  rhythm  of  a  comic  Iambic  verse.*  It  is  said 
that  tlie  orator  Demades  put  an  end  to  this  ridiculous  and  unroyal  exlu- 
bition  by  reminding  Philip,  "  that,  though  fortune  had  placed  lum  in  the 
position  of  Agamemnoo,  he  preferred  playing  tLe  part  of  Thersjtes." 
Btit  when  Philip  had  returned  to  his  sober  senses,  the  manner  in  which 
be  used  his  victory  excited  uniTersal  surprise.  He  dismissed  the  Athe- 
nian prisoners,  not  only  without  ransom,  but  with  all  th^  baggage,  and 
some  of  them  he  even  provided  with  new  apparel.  He  then  voluntarily 
offered  a  peace  on  terms  more  advantageous  than  the  Atbeiuana  ibem- 
selves  would  have  ventured  to  propose.  They  were,  indeed,  required  to 
relinquish  a  part  of  their  foreign  dependencies ;  but  they  were  in  some 
degree  compensated  for  this  by  being  pnt  in  possession  of  Oropus,  of 
which  the  Thebans  were  now  deprived.  Philip,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
regarded  Athena  with  a  sort  of  love  and  respect,  as  the  centre  of  ait  and 
refinement,  for  his  treatment  of  the  Thebans  was  very  different,  and 
marked  by  great  harshness  and  severity.  They  were  eranpelled  to  recall 
their  exiles,  in  whose  hands  the  government  was  placed,  whikt  a  Macedcv. 
nian  garrison  was  established  in  the  Cadmeo.  They  were  also  dei»ived 
of  their  sovereignty  over  the  BiBOlian  towns,  and  Plattea  and  Orchtanenns 
were  restored,  and  agiun  filled  with  a  population  hostile  to  Thebes. 

§  12.  But  the  mildness  of  Philip's  conduct  towards  Athens,  thou^  it 
bore  the  appearance  of  magnanimity,  and  afforded  matter  for  triumph  to 
the  orators  of  the  peace  party,  was,  after  all,  perhaps  in  no  small  d^ree 
the  result  of  policy.  It  was  by  no  means  certain  that,  if  Philip  laid  siege 
to  Athens,  be  would  be  able  to  take  the  city ;  at  all  events,  the  siege 

*  ^fioaSivtft  AifiuurSirmit  Uaiaruuf  rafl'  thr^- 
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would  be  a  protncted  one  ;  the  exasperated  TLebans  la j  in  his  rear ;  and 
the  attempt  would  cerlaial^  delay  the  more  brilliant  enterprise  which  he 
had  long  meditated  agiunst  Persia.  For  (bis  latter  purpose  he  now  con- 
vened a  congress  of  the  Grecian  states  at  Corinth,  though  its  oetenaiblf. 
object  was  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Sparta  was  the  only 
Btate  unrepresented  in  this  assembly.  War  was  declared  agtunst  Pci-sia, 
Phihp  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  expedition,  and  each  state  was 
issessed  in  a  certain  contingent  of  men  or  ships.  But  before  he  returned 
to  the  North  of  Greece,  he  determined  to  chastise  Sparta  for  her  ill-dis- 
ffaaed  hostility.  His  march  through  Peloponnesus,  and  back  by  tho 
westem  coast,  though  he  here  and  there  met  with  resistance,  resembled 
tather  a  royal  progress  than  an  expedition  into  a  hostile  country.  The 
veslem  states  north  of  the  isthmus  now  submitted  to  his  authority,  and  a 
Macedonian  garrison  was  placed  in  Ambraeia.  Byzantium  also  executed 
s  treaty  with  I%ilip,  which  was  <rirtually  an  act  of  subjection.  Having 
tbns  established  his  authority  throughout  Greece,  he  returned  to  Slace- 
donia  in  the  autumn  of  B.  c>  338,  in  order  to  prepare  for  his  Persian  ex- 
pedition. 

5  13.  But  the  fortune  of  Philip,  which  had  triumphed  over  all  hia 
IbrNgn  enemies,  was  destjned  to  be  arrested  by  the  feuds  which  arose  in 
the  bosom  of  hia  own  family.  Soon  ailer  his  return  to  Macedonia,  and 
probably  in  the  spring  of  337,  he  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  Cleopatra, 
the  bcaatiful  niece  of  Attahis,  one  of  his  generals.  He  had  already  sev- 
eral wives,  for  he  had  adopted  the  Elastem  custom  of  polygamy ;  but  it 
was  Olympias,  daughter  of  Neoptolemus,  king  of  Epeirus,  by  whom  Philip 
had  become  the  father  of  Alexander,  who  regarded  herself  as  his  legiti- 
mate queen  ;  a  violent  and  imperious  woman,  who  prided  heraelf  on  the 
ancient  nobility  of  her  family,  which  traced  its  descent  from  Pyrrhus,  son 
of  Achilles.  The  ban<]uet  which  followed  the  wedding  was  marked  by  an 
extraordinary  scene.  When  the  cup  had  freely  circulated,  and  wine  had 
begun  to  unlock  the  hearts  d  the  guests,  Attalus  uncautiously  disclosed 
the  ambitious  views  with  which  his  daughter's  marriage  had  inspired  him, 
by  tailing  upon  the  company  to  invoke  the  gods  to  bless  the  union  they 
were  celebrating  with  a  UffilimaU  heir  to  the  throne.  Fired  at  tliis  ex- 
pressioD,  which  seemed  to  convey  a  reflection  on  his  birth,  the  young 
prince  Alexander  hurled  his  goblet  at  Attalus,  exclaiming,  "  Am  I  then 
called  a  bastard  ?  "  Philip  at  these  words  started  from  his  couch,  and, 
seizing  hta  sword,  rushed  towards  Alexander,  whom  he  would  probably 
bave  slain,  had  not  his  foot  slipped  and  caused  bim  lo  falL  Alexander 
rose  and  left  the  banqueting-holl ;  but  as  he  withdrew  levelled  a  taunt  at 
luj  prostrate  parent  "  Behold  the  man,"  he  exclaimed,  "  who  was  about 
to  pass  from  Europe  to  Asia,  but  who  has  been  overthrown  in  going  from 
one  couch  to  anotberl " 

-Alexander  and  his  mother  Olympias  now  hastened  to  quit  Macedonia. 
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The  latter  found  refuge  at  the  court  of  her  brother  Alexauder,  king  of 
Epeinig,  whilst  the  former  took  op  bb  abode  in  Illjria.  The  fngidves 
appear  to  have  etirred  up  both  these  conntriea  b>  wage  war  against  Phitip, 
who  however  at  length  contriTcd  to  effect  a  ahow  of  reconciliation.  Thronj^ 
the  mediation  of  a  friend,  he  induced  Alexander  to  retom  to  Fella,  and 
he  averted  the  hostility  of  his  hrother-in-law,  the  king  of  Epeims,  by 
offering  him  the  hand  of  bis  daughter,  Cleopatra.  Olj'mpiae  was  now 
compelled  to  return  to  Philip's  conrt ;  bnt  both  she  and  Alexander  har- 
bored an  implacable  resentment  against  him. 

S  14.  These  domestic  disturbances  delayed  PUIip's  expedition  during 
the  year  887 ;  but  in  the  following  spring  he  appears  to  have  sent  some 
forces  into  Asia,  under  the  command  of  Attalm,  Pannenio,  and  Amjnlas. 
These  were  designed  to  engage  the  Greek  cities  of  Ams  in  the  expeditimi, 
and  to  support  the  disaffected  subjects  of  Persia.  Bnt  before  qnilliog 
Macedonia,  Philip  determined  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  dominioiis 
by  celebrating  the  marriage  of  hia  daughter  with  Alexander  of  Epeims. 
It  was  solemniied  at  S^,  the  ancient  capital  of  Uacednua,  with  modi 
pomp,  including  banquets,  and  muucal  and  theatrical  entertainmoitB. 
Host  of  the  Grecian  towns  sent  their  deputies  to  the  festiTal,  bringing 
erowns  of  gold  and  other  presents  to  the  king.  But  a  terrible  catastn^e 
was  impending,  which  several  omens  are  said  to  have  predicted.  The 
oracle  of  Delphi,  when  ct^snlled  by  Philip,  as  head  of  the  Amphictyons, 
respecting  the  issue  of  his  Eaatem  expedition,  responded  with  its  nsnal 
hi^ipy  ambiguity, — "The  bull  is  crowned,  everything  is  ready,  and  tin 
sacrilicer  is  at  hand."  And  the  player,  Neoptolemus,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged to  recite  some  verses  during  the  nuptial  banquet,  choee  an  ode  which 
spoke  of  power,  pride,  and  luxury,  and  ot  the  rapid  and  stealthy  approach 
^  death,  which  terminates  in  a  moment  the  most  ambitious  expectations. 

§15.  The  day  after  the  nupti^  was  dedicated  to  theatrical  entertain- 
ments. The  festival  was  opened  with  a  procession  of  the  images  <^  the 
twelve  Olympian  deities,  with  which  was  associated  that  of  Philip  himself. 
The  monarch  took  part  in  the  procession,  dressed  in  white  robes,  and 
crowned  with  a  chaplet  A  littie  behind  him  vralked  his  son  and  his  new 
son-in-law,  whilst  his  body-guards  followed  at  some  distance,  in  order  that 
the  person  of  the  sovereign  might  be  seen  by  all  his  subjeds.  Whilst 
thus  proceeding  through  the  city,  a  youth  suddenly  rushed  out  of  the  crowd, 
and,  drawing  a  long  sword  which  he  had  concealed  under  his  dotheai, 
plunged  it  into  FhiUp's  side,  who  fell  dead  upon  the  spot.  The  assassin 
was  pursued  by  some  <^  the  royal  guards,  end,  having  stumbled  in  his  flight, 
was  despatched  before  he  could  reach  the  place  where  hones  had  been 
provided  for  his  escape.  His  name  was  Pausanias.  He  was  a  youth  <rf 
noble  birth,  and  we  are  tdd  that  his  motive  for  taking  I^ulip's  life  waa 
that  Ihe  king  had  refused  to  punish  an  outrage  which  Attalus  had  ooaunit- 
ted  against  him.    Both  Olympias  and  her  stm  Alexander  wen  suspected 
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of  beiog  concerned  in  the  murder.  Olympias  is  said  to  have  prepared  tha 
bonea  for  the  escape  of  the  assaaain  ;  and  it  ia  certain  that  she  manifested 
an  extravagant  satisfkctioD  at  Phiiip's  death.  The  suspicion  that  Olym- 
jnas  waa  privy  to  her  husband's  assassinaUon  is  coonderably  strengthened 
1^  the  improbability  that  Pausanias,  without  incitement  from  some  other 
quarter,  should  have  avenged  himself  on  Philip  rather  than  on  Attains, 
the  actual  perpetrator  of  the  injuij  which  he  hod  received.  With  regard 
to  Alexander,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  worth  a  moment's  attenticai 
to  inculpate  him ;  and  though  an  eminent  historian  *  has  not  scrupled  to 
CMidemn  him  as  a  p^riude,  yet  we  should  hesitate  to  brand  him,  on  ench 
slender  suspicions,  with  a  crime  which  seems  foreign  to  his  character. 

Thus  fell  Philip  of  Macedon  io  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign  and 
fei^-Beventh  of  hia  age  (b.  c.  336).  When  we  reflect  upon  his  achieve- 
ments, and  how,  partly  by  policy  and  partly  by  arms,  he  converted  his 
originally  poor  and  distracted  kingdom  into  the  mistress  of  Greece,  we 
mtist  acknowledge  him  to  have  been  an  extraordinary,  if  not  a  great  man, 
in  the  better  sense  of  that  term.  His  views  and  his  ambition  were  cer^ 
liainly  as  large  as  those  o{  his  son  Alexander,  but  be  was  prevented  by  a 
premtfnre  death  from  canying  them  out;  nor  would  Alexander  himself 
have  been  able  to  perform  his  great  achievements  had  not  Philip  huided 
down  to  him  all  Ihe  means  and  instruments  which  they  required. 

•  KebBhr. 
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Battle  of  luni.    From  s  ilouic  >t  Pompeii,  now  in  the  Uomo  Borbonleo  at  K^ilti. 
CHAPTER  XLIV. 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

1 1.  Edncstion  of  Aleiander.  1 1-  Bejoicinga  at  Athena  for  Philip's  doith.  Horemtim  m 
Greece,  i  4.  AlexHjider  overawes  tlie  SlalecoiitenU,  ind  is  Appointed  Genenliuuma  fcr  Ika 
Periinn  Wnr.  ^  4.  Alexander  Bubdue»  the  Trihalliam,  Gela;,  Illyrians,  and  T«al«Dta«. 
I  b.  Revolt  and  Destruction  of  Tbebes.  S  B.  Aleiiuider  pnpHna  to  invade  Penii.  Na- 
ture of  that  Empire.  4  7.  Alexander  orosBe!  tlifl  Hellespont,  f  B.  BatUe  of  the  Gmniew. 
t  S.  Alexander  overrUDB  Asia  Minor.  The  Gordian  Knot.  ^  ID.  March  ttiron^  Cilici*. 
Battle  of  IssuB.  Victorv.  ^  II.  Conqurat  of  Phcenicia.  Siege  of  Tyre,  t  II- -Alei 
ander  marches  into  E^pL  Fonndation  of  Alexandria.  OracleofAmmoa.  f  IS,  Battk 
of  Arbela.  S  14.  Alexander  takea  Poeiesslon  of  Babylon,  Snsa,  and  Penepolis.  1 1^- 
March  to  F.cbatana,  and  Pursuit  of  Darius.  Deoth  of  Darius.  \  IS.  Haicb  tbrovgb 
Hyrcanin,  Asia,  and  Drangiana.  Conspimcy  of  Philotas.  ^  17.  Alexander  etossei  tha 
Oxns.  Death  of  Bessus.  Reduction  of  Sogdiana.  Alexander  marries  Bniina.  t  IB. 
Murder  of  Clitns.  1 10.  Plot  of  llis  Pages.  Alexander  invades  the  Fenjab,  ud  deteati 
Forus.  Marches  as  fai  as  the  Hyphasie.  J  10.  Descent  of  tha  Hydaspes  and  IndBS. 
\  21.  March  through  Gedrosia.  Voyage  of  Kearchut.  f  22.  Arrival  at  Susa.  Intenmi- 
riagea  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  Mutiny  of  tlio  Army.  ^  33.  Death  of  Hephnstioo. 
Alexander  takes  up  his  Residence  at  Babylon.    Hie  Death,    t  ^*-  Chankcter. 

§  ] .  Notwithstanding  the  suspidons  of  Olympiaa  and  Alexander,  it 
does  not  appear  that  Fhibp  had  ever  really  enterliuned  tlie  design  of  de- 
priving Alexander  of  (he  tbrone.  At  the  time  ot  his  father's  death  he 
was  in  his  twentieth  year,  having  been  bom  in  b.  c.  356.  At  a  very  ten- 
der age  he  displayed  a  spirit  which  endeared  him  to  his  father.  His  eariy 
edueaiion  was  intrusted  to  Leoaidas,  a  kinsman  of  his  mother,  a  man  of 
severe  and  parsimonious  character,  who  tnuned  him  with  Spartan  sim- 
plicity and  hardihood ;  whilst  Lysimaehus,  a  sort  of  under-govemor,  early 
inspired  the  young  prince  with  ambitious  notions,  by  teaching  him  to  love 
and  emulate  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad.  According  to  the  traditions  of  his 
family,  the  blood  of  Achilles  actually  ran  in  the  veins  of  Alexatider ;  and 
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LTsimachus  nourished  the  feeling  which  that  circuinatance  was  calcnlnted 
to  awaken,  by  ^vtng  him  the  Dome  of  that  hero,  whilst  he  called  Philip 
Peleus,  and  himself  Phoeoix.  But  the  most  striking  feature  in  Alexan- 
der's  education  was,  that  he  hod  Aristotle  for  his  teacher,  and  that  thus 
the  greatest  conqueror  of  the  material  world  received  the  instructions  of 
him  who  haa  exercised  the  most  extensive  empire  over  the  human  intel- 
led.  It  was  probably  at  about  the  age  of  thirteen  that  he  first  received 
the  lessons  of  Aristotle,  and  they  eon  hardly  have  condnned  more  than 
three  years,  for  Alexander  soon  left  the  schools  for  the  employments  of 
active  life.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  we  find  him  regent  of  Macedonia  dur- 
ing Philip's  absence;  and  at  eighteen  we  have  seen  him  filling  a  promi- 
nent military  post  at  the  battle  of  Chieronea. 

S  2.  On  succeeding  to  the  throne,  Alexander  announced  his  intention 
of  prosecuting  his  father's  expedition  into  Asia ;  but  it  was  first  necessary 
fiir  him  to  settle  the  affuis  of  Greece,  where  the  news  of  Philip's  assassina- 
tion, aai  the  accession  of  so  young  a  prince,  had  exdtcd  in  several  states 
a  hope  of  shaking  off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  Athens  was  the  centre  <f 
these  movements.  Demoethenes,  who  was  informed  of  Philip's  death  by 
a  special  messenger,  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  superstition  of  his 
feUow-citizens  hy  a  pious  fraud.  He  went  to  the  senate-house  and  de- 
dared  to  the  Five  Hundred  that  Zeus  and  Athena  had  forewarned  Tiim  in 
■  dream  of  some  great  blessing  that  was  in  store  for  the  commonwealth. 
Sbwtly  afterwaids  public  couriers  arrived  with  the  news  of  Philip's  death. 
Demosthenes,  although  in  mourning  for  the  recent  loss  of  an  only  daughter, 
now  came  abroad  dressed  in  white,  and  crowned  with  a  cliaplet,  in  which 
attire  he  was  seen  sacrifidng  at  one  of  the  public  altars.  He  also  moved 
>  decree  that  Philip's  death  should  be  celebrated  by  a  public  thanksgiving, 
and  that  religious  honors  sbonld  be  paid  tq  the  memory  of  Pausanias. 
Phodon  certainly  showed  a  more  generous  spirit  in  disapproving  of  these 
proceedings.  "  Nothing,"  he  observed,  "  ttettays  a  more  dastardly  tnm  of 
miod  than  expressions  of  joy  for  the  death  of  an  enemy.  And  truly  yoa 
have  fine  reason  to  rejoice,  when  the  army  you  fought  with  at  Chserooea 
19  only  reduced  by  one  man  1 "  In  this  last  remark,  indeed,  he  depretuat- 
ed  die  abilities  of  Philip,  as  much  aa  Demosthenes  was  inclined  to  under- 
rUe  the  abilities  of  Alexander.  During  his  embassy  to  Pella,  the  Athe- 
tiiaa  orator  had  conceived  a  mean  opimou  of  the  youthful  prince,  whom  he 
DOW  compared  to  Homer's  Margites,  and  assured  the  Athenians  tliat  he 
would  spend  all  his  time  in  either  prosecuting  his  studies,  or  iospecting  the 
CDtniils  of  victims.  At  the  same  time  Demosthenes  made  vigorous  prep- 
arations for  action.  He  was  already  in  correspondence  with  the  Persian 
court  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  Philip's  projected  expedition  into  Asia; 
ud  he  now  despatched  envoys  to  the  principal  Grecian  states  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exdting  them  agunst  Macedon.  Sparta,  and  the  whole  Pelopon- 
nesus, with  the  exception  of  Megalopolis  and  Messeni%  seemed  inclined  to 
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gh&ke  off  their  compulsory  alliance.  Even  the  Thebang  rose  against  the 
riominant  oligarchy,  although  the  Cadmea  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Mace- 
donians. 

§  3.  But  the  activity  of  Alexander  disconcerted  all  these  movements. 
He  retained  the  Thessaliana  in  obedience  partly  by  flattery,  parlly  by  a 
display  of  force,  and  having  marched  through  their  territory,  he  assembled 
the  Amphictyonic  Council  at  Therniopylte,  who  conferred  upon  him  the 
command  with  which  they  had  invested  his  father  during  the  Sacred  War. 
He  then  advanced  rapidly  upon  Thebes,  and  thus  prevented  the  medi- 
tated revolution.  The  Athenians  were  now  seized  with  alarm,  and  sent 
an  embassy  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  Alexander,  and  to  cdTer  to  him  the 
same  honors  and  privileges  which  they  had  before  conferred  upon  Philip. 
Demosthenes  was  appointed  one  of  the  envoys,  but  when  he  had  proceeded 
as  far  as  the  confines  of  Attica,  he  was  filled  with  apprehension  respecting 
Alexander's  intentions,  and  found  a  pretence  for  returning  home.  The 
other  ambassadors  were  graciously  received,  and  their  excuses  accepted. 
Alexander  then  conveoed  a  geueral  congress  at  Corinth,  which,  as  cm  the 
former  occasion,  was  attended  by  all  the  Grecian  states  except  Sparta. 
Here  he  was  appcnnted  generili^mo  tor  the  Persian  war  in  place  of  tutf 
father.  Most  of  the  philosophers  and  persons  of  note  near  Corinth  came 
to  congratulate  him  on  this  occasion ;  but  Diogenes  of  Sinop4,  who  was 
then  living  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Corinth,  did  not  make  his  appeantnce. 
Alexander  therefore  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  eccentric  Cynic,  whcm 
he  found  basking  in  the  mm.  On  the  approa^L  of  Alexander  witli  a  nn- 
mcrouB  retinue,  Diogenes  raised  himself  up  a  little,  and  the  monardi  a&- 
bly  inquired  how  he  could  Bcrve  him  ?  "  By  standing  out  of  my  sooshine^" 
replied  the  churlisJi  philosopher.  Alexander  was  struck  with  suti^ise  at 
a  behavior  to  which  he  was  so  little  accustomed ;  but  whilst  his  courtiera 
were  ridiculing  the  manners  of  the  cynic,  he  turned  to  them  and  said, 
"Were  I  not  Alexander,  I  should  Uke  to  be  Diogenes." 

§  4.  The  result  of  the  congress  might  be  considered  a  settlement  of  the 
afiturs  of  Greece.  Alexander  conld  very  well  afibrd  to  despise  Sparta's 
obsolete  pretensions  to  the  supremacy  of  Greece,  and  did  not  deem  it  worth 
while  to  undertake  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  bringmg  her  to  rea- 
son. He  then  returned  to  l^faccdonla,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  b^in 
his  Persian  expedition  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  335  ;  but  repcMte  of  dislaib- 
ances  among  the  Thraeians  and  Triballians  diverted  bis  attentiiHi  to  that 
quarter.  He  th^fore  crossed  Mount  Hsmua  (the  Balkan)  and  marched 
into  the  territory  of  the  Triballians,  defeated  their  forces,  and  puisoed 
them  to  the  Danube,  where  they  fortified  themselves  in  an  island.  Leav- 
ing them  in  that  position,  Alexander  crossed  the  river  by  means  of  a  fleet 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  sent  from  Byiantium,  and  proceeded  to  attach 
the  Gel«e.  The  barbarians  fled  at  his  approach,  and  Alexander,  who  had 
acqnired  a  large  booty,  reguned  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  where  he  re- 
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ceived  the  submissions  of  the  Danubiaa  tribes,  and  admitted  them  into  the 
Macedonian  aUiaace.  Thence  he  marched  against  the  Illyrians  and  Tau- 
lantians,  who  were  meditating  an  attack  upon  his  kingdom,  and  speedily 
reduced  them  to  obedience. 

S  S-  During  Alexander's  absence  on  these  expeditions,  no  tidings  were 
lieard  of  him  for  a  considerable  time,  and  a  report  of  his  death  was  indo^ 
trionsl;  spread  in  Southern  Greece.  The  Thebans  rose  and  besieged  the 
Mscedontan  garrison  in  the  Cadmea,  at  the  same  time  inviting  other  states 
to  declare  their  independence.  Demosthenes  was  active  in  aiding  the 
movement.  He  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  furnish  the  Thebans  with 
BDbsidies,  and  to  assure  them  of  their  support  and  alliance.  But  the  ra- 
pidity of  Alexander  again  crushed  the  insurrection  in  the  bud.  Before 
the  Thebans  discovered  that  the  report  of  his  death  was  &lEe,  he  had  al- 
ready arrived  at  Onchestus  in  Bceotia.  Alexander  was  willing  to  aflbrd 
them  an  opportanity  for  repentance,  and  marched  slowly  to  the  foot  of  the 
Cadmea.  But  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  believing  themselves  irre- 
trievably compromised,  rephed  with  taunts  to  Alexandet's  proposals  for 
peace,  and  excited  tbe  people  to  the  most  desperate  resistance.  An  ta^ 
pfonent  was  prematurely  brought  on  by  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexan- 
der, in  which  some  of  the  Macedonian  troops  were  put  to  the  rout ;  hot 
Alexander,  coming  np  with  the  phalanx  whilst  the  Thebans  were  in  the 
^sQrder  of  pursuit,  drove  them  back  in  turn  and  entered  the  gates  along 
with  them,  when  a  fearful  massacre  ensued,  committed  principally  by  the 
Thracians  in  Alexander's  service.  Six  thousand  Thebans  are  said  to 
have  been  slain,  and  thirty  thousand  were  made  prisoners.  The  doom  cf 
the  conquered  dty  was  referred  to  the  allies,  who  decreed  her  destructioiL 
The  grounds  of  the  verdict  bear  the  impress  of  a  tyrannical  hypocrisy. 
^y  rested  on  the  conduct  of  the  Thebans  during  the  Persian  war,  on 
their  treatment  of  Platsa,  and  on  their  enmity  to  Athens.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  sold  as  slaves,  and  all  the  houses,  except  that  of  Pindar,  were 
levelled  with  the  grmmd.  The  Cadmea  was  preserved  to  be  occupied  by 
a  Macedcmiau  garristm.  Thebes  seems  to  have  been  thus  haisldy  treated 
as  an  example  to  tbe  rest  of  Greece,  for  towards  the  other  states,  which 
were  now  eager  to  make  their  excuses  and  submission,  Alexander  showed 
much  forbearance  and  lenity.  The  conduct  of  the  Athenians  exhibits 
them  deeply  sunk  in  degradation.  When  they  heard  of  the  chastisement 
mflicted  upon  Thebes,  they  immediately  voted,  on  the  motion  of  DemOB- 
Qienes,  that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  congratnlate  Alexander  on  his 
safe  return  &om  his  Northern  expeditions,  and  on  his  recent  success. 
Alexander  in  reply  wrote  a  letter,  demanding  that  eight  or  tenof  thelead- 
ing  Athenian  orators  should  he  deUvered  up  to  him.  At  the  head  tit  the 
list  was  Demosthenes.  In  this  dilemma,  Phodon,  who  did  not  wish  to 
(peak  upon  such  a  question,  was  loudly  called  upon  by  the  people  for  his 
opinion ;  when  he  rose  and  said  that  the  persons  whom  Alexander  de- 
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manded  bsd  bron^t  the  stale  into  such  a  miEerable  plight  that  they  de- 
eerred  to  be  Burrendered,  and  that  for  hia  own  part  he  should  be  very 
hi^>|^  to  die  for  the  commonwealth.  At  the  same  time  be  advised  tbem 
to  tiy  the  effect  of  intercession  with  Alexander;  and  it  was  at  last  onlj 
by  his  own  personal  application  to  that  monarch,  with  whom  he  was  a 
great  &Torite,  that  the  orators  were  spared.  According  to  another 
account,  however,  the  wroth  of  Alexander  was  appeased  bj  the  orator 
Demades,  who  received  from  the  Athenians  a  reward  <rf  fire  talents  for 
bis  services.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Alexander  is  said  to  have  Bent  a 
present  of  one  handred  talents  to  Fhocion.  But  Phocion  asked  the  per- 
sons  who  brought  the  money,  "  Why  he  should  be  seledod  for  such  a 
bounty?"  "  Because,"  they  replied,  "  Alexander  considers  you  the  only 
just  and  honest  man."  "  Then,"  said  Phodon,  "  let  him  suffer  me  to  he 
what  I  seem,  and  to  rettun  that  character."  And  when  the  envoys  went 
to  his  house  and  beheld  the  thigality  with  which  he  lived,  they  peicdved 
that  the  man  who  refused  such  a  gift  was  wealthier  than  he  who  offered  iL 
S  6.  Having  thus  put  the  afiaire  of  Greece  on  a  satisfactory  footing 
Alexander  marched  for  the  Hellespont  in  the  spring  of  B.  c.  334,  leaving 
Antipoter  regent  of  Macedonia  in  his  absence,  with  a  force  of  twelve  tboo- 
sand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse.  Alexander's  own  army  consisted  of 
only  about  thirty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse.  Of  the  infantry 
about  twelve  thousand  were  Macedonians,  and  these  composed  the  pith  of 
the  celebrated  Macedonian  phalanx.  Such  was  the  force  with  which  he 
proposed  to  attack  the  immense  but  ill-cemented  empire  of  Persia,  whidi, 
like  the  empires  of  TuAey  and  Austria  in  modem  times,  consisted  of  vari- 
ous nations  and  races,  with  different  religions  and  nuumers,  and  speaking 
different  languages ;  the  only  bond  of  union  being  the  dominant  militaiy 
power  of  the  ruling  nation,  which  itself  formed  only  a  small  numerical  por- 
tion of  the  empire.  The  remote  provinces,  like  those  of  Asia  Minor,  were 
administered  by  satraps  and  militaiy  governors,  who  enjoyed  an  almost  in- 
dependent authority,  frequently  transmitting  their  provinces,  like  heredi- 
tary fiefs,  to  their  heirs,  and  sometimes,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
course  of  this  history,  defying  their  sovereign  or  their  brother  satraps  in 
open  war.  The  expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  the  subsequent  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  had  shown  how  easy  it  was  for  a  handful  of  reso- 
lute and  well-disciplined  men  to  penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  an 
empire  thus  weakened  by  disunion,  and  cmnposed  for  the  most  part  at  an 
unwarlike  population,  and  we  are  not  therefore  surprised  at  the  confidence 
with  whidi  Alexander  get  out  upon  his  expedition.  Before  he  departed 
he  distributed  most  of  the  crown  property  among  his  friends,  and  when 
Ferdiccas  asked  him  what  he  had  reserved  for  himself  he  replied,  "  Hy 

§  7.  A  march  of  sixteen  days  brought  Alexander  to  Scstos,  where  a 
large  fleet  and  a  number  of  transports  had  been  collected  for  the  embar 
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latioa  of  hie  armj.  Alexander  steered  vith  his  own  hand  the  vessel 
in  which  he  sailed  towards  the  very  spot  where  the  Acheeana  were  said  to 
hare  landed  when  proceeding  to  ibe  Trojan  war.  When  half  the  passage 
had  been  completed,  be  propitiated  Poseidon  and  the  Nereids  with  tlie 
sacrifice  of  a  bull  and  with  libations  from  a  golden  goblet ;  and  as  his 
trireme  neared  the  shore,  he  hurled  his  spear  towards  the  land,  by  way  of 
churning  possession  of  A^a.  He  was,  as  we  have  sud,  a  great  admirer  of 
Homer,  a  copy  of  whose  works  he  always  carried  with  him ;  and 
oa  landing  oa  the  Asiatic  coast,  he  made  it  his  first  business  to  visit  the 
plain  of  Troy.  A  temple  of  Athena  still  existed  there,  and  the  very  altsr 
was  pointed  out  to  him  at  which  Neoplolemua  was  said  to  have  slun 
Priam.  Alexander  then  proceeded  to  Stgeum,  where  he  crowned  witii  a 
garland  the  pillar  said  to  mark  the  tumulus  of  his  mythical  aJicestor, 
Achilles,  and,  according  to  custom,  ran  round  it  naked  with  his  friends, 
whilst  HephKStion  paid  similar  honors  to  the  tomb  of  PatrocIuB;,)Oi^ 

%  8.  Alexander  then  rejoined  his  army  at  Arisb^,  near  Abydos,  and 
marched  northwards  along  the  coast  of  the  Propontis.  The  satraps  of 
Lydia  and  Ionia,  together  with  other  Persian  geoerals,  were  encamped 
near  Zelea,  a  town  on  the  Granicus,  with  a  force  of  twenty  tbou»ind 
Greek  merceuariea,  and  about  an  equal  number  of  native  cavalry,  with 
nhidi  they  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river.  A  Rhodian, 
named  Memnon,  had  the  chief  command.  The  veteran  general  Farmenio 
advised  Alexander  to  delay  the  attack  till  the  following  morning;  to 
which  he  replied,  that  it  would  be  a  bad  omen  at  the  begioniag  of  his  ex- 
pedition, if,  after  passing  the  Uetleepont,  he  should  be  stopped  by  a  paltry 
stream.  He  then  directed  his  cavalry  to  cross  the  river,  and  followed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  phalanx.  The  passage,  however,  was  by  no 
means  easy.  The  stream  was  in  many  parts  so  deep  aa  to  be  hardly 
fordable,  and  the  opposite  bank  was  steep  and  rugged.  The  cavalry  had 
great  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  ground  till  Alexander  came  up  to 
their  relief.  He  immediately  charged  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  and 
exposed  himself  so  much,  that  his  life  was  oflen  in  imminent  danger,  and 
on  one  occasion  was  only  saved  by  the  interposition  of  his  friend  Cleitus. 
Having  routed  the  Persians,  Alexander  next  attacked  the  Greek  merce- 
naries, two  thousand  of  whom  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  rest  nearly  all 
cat  to  pieces.  In  this  engagement  Alexander  killed  two  Persian  officers 
with  hia  own  band.  After  the  battle  he  visited  the  wounded,  and  granted 
immnnily  from  all  taxation  to  the  families  of  the  slain.  He  also  sent 
three  hundred  suits  of  Persian  armor  to  Athens,  to  be  dedicated  to  Athena 
in  the  Acropolis;  a  proceeding  by  which  he  hoped,  perhaps,  further  to 
identify  his  cause  as  the  common  cause  of  Hellas  against  the  barbarians, 
ta  well  as  to  conciliate  the  Athenians,  from  whose  genins  he  wished  to 
receive  an  adequate  memorial  of  his  exploits. 

i  9.  Alexander  now  marched  southwards  towards  Sardis,  which  sur- 
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rendered  before  be  came  within  sight  of  its  valls.  Having  left  a  gan^on 
in  that  <dty,  he  arrived  ai^r  a  four  days'  mardi  before  Ephesne,  whidi 
likewise  capitulated  on  his  approach.  Magnesia,  Trallea,  and  MileOe 
next  fell  into  bia  hands,  the  last  after  a  short  uege.  Halicamassus  made 
more  resistance.  It  nas  defended  by  Epbialtes,  an  Athenian  exile,  sup- 
ported by  Memnon,  whose  bead-quartera  were  now  in  tbe  island  of  Cos. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  city  should  be  regularly  approached ;  but  at 
length  Memnon,  finding  it  no  longer  tenable,  set  fire  ta  it  in  the  nigbt,  and 
crossed  over  to  Cos.  Alexander  caused  it  to  be  razed  to  ^e  grouitd,  and 
leaving  a  small  force  to  reduce  tbe  garrison,  which  bad  taken  refuge  in  the 
citadels  and  forts,  pursued  bis  march  along  tbe  soutbem  coast  t^  Asia 
Minor,  with  a  view  of  seizing  those  towns  which  might  afford  shelter  to  a 
Persian  fleet.  Tbe  winter  was  now  approaching,  and  Alexander  sent  a 
condderable  part  of  bis  army  under  Pannenio  into  winter-quaiters  at 
Sardis.  He  also  sent  back  to  Macedonia  such  officers  and  solders  as  had 
been  recently  married,  on  condition  that  they  should  return  in  tbe  spring 
with  what  reinforcementa  tbey  could  raise  j  and  with  the  same  view  be 
despatched  an  officer  to  recruit  in  tbe  Feloponnesus.  Meanwhile  bs 
himself  with  a  chosen  body  proceeded  along  the  coasts  of  Lycia  and 
Fampbylia,  having  mstructed  Fannenio  to  r^oin  him  in  Fhry^  in  the 
spring,  with  the  main  body.  After  be  had  crossed  the  Xanthus,  most  of 
tbe  Lycian  towns  tendered  their  submission,  and  Phaselis  presented  him 
with  a  golden  crown.  On  the  borders  of  Lycia  and  Pamphyfia,  Mount 
Climax,  a  branch  of  the  Taurus  range,  runs  abruptly  into  tbe  sea,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  passage  at  its  foot,  which  is  frequently  overflowed.  This 
was  tbe  case  at  tbe  time  of  Alexander's  approach.  He  therefore  sent  bis 
main  body  by  a  long  and  difficult  road  across  tbe  mountains  to  Ferg4 ; 
but  he  himself,  who  loved  danger  for  its  own  sake,  proceeded  with  « 
chosen  band  along  the  shore,  wading  through  water  that  was  breast-Ugli 
for  nearly  a  whole  day.  From  Fcrg€  he  advanced  against  Aapeodus  and 
Sid£,  which  he  reduced ;  and  tlien,  forcing  bis  way  northwards  thnmj^ 
the  barbarous  tribes  which  inhabited  the  mountains  of  Fiudia,  he  en- 
camped in  the  neighborhood  of  Gordium  in  Fhr^^  Here  he  was 
rejoined  by  Fannenio  and  by  the  new  levies  from  Greece.  Gordium  bad 
been  the  capital  of  tbe  early  Phrygian  kings,  and  in  it  was  preserved 
vith  superstitious  veneration  the  chariot  or  wagon  in  which  ibe  cele- 
brated Midas,  the^Bon  of  Gordius,  together  with  his  parents,  had  entered 
the  town,  and  in  conformity  with  an  oracle  had  been  elevated  to  the 
monarchy.  An  ancient  prophecy  promised  tlio  sovereignty  of  Asia  to 
him  wbo  should  imtie  the  knot  of  bark  which  fastened  the  yoke  t^the 
wagon  to  tbe  pole.  Alexander  repaired  to  the  Acropolis,  where  the 
wagon  was  preserved,  to  attempt  this  adventure.  Whether  he  undid  tbe 
knot  by  drawing  out  a  peg,  or  cut  it  through  with  his  sword,  is  a  matter  of 
doubt ;  but  that  he  had  fulfilled  tlie  prediction  was  placed  beymd  dispute 
that  very  night  by  a  great  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
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$  10.  In  the  spring  of  3S3,  Alexitnder  pursued  liij  march  eastwards, 
and  on  arriring  at  Ancyra  received  the  submission  of  the  Pftphlagonians. 
He  then  adranced  through  Cappadocia  without  resistance ;  and  forcing  his 
wa7  throngh  the  passes  of  Mount  Taurus  (the  Pylte  Cilicia),  he  descended 
into  the  pliuna  of  Cilicia.  Hence  he  pushed  on  rapidly  to  Tarsus,  whlcli 
he  found  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  Whilst  still  heated  with  the  march, 
Alexander  plunged  into  the  clear  but  cold  stream  of  the  Cydnus,  which 
mns  by  the  town.  The  result  was  a  fever,  which  soon  became  so  violent 
as  to  threaten  his  life.  An  Acamanian  physician,  named  Philip,  who 
accompanied  him,  prescribed  a  remedy ;  but  at  the  same  time  Alexander 
received  a  letter  informing  him  that  Philip  had  been  bribed  by  Darius,  the 
Persian  king,  to  poison  him.  He  had,  however,  loo  much  confidence 
in  tlie  trusty  Philip  to  believe  the  accusation,  and  handed  him  the  letter 
whilst  he  drank  the  drau^t.  Bitlier  the  medicine  or  Alexander's  youth- 
fal  constitution  at  length  triumphed  over  the  disorder.  After  retain- 
ing some  time  at  Tarsus,  he  continued  bis  march  along  the  coast  to 
Mallua,  where  he  first  received  certain  tidings  of  the  great  Persian  army, 
commanded  by  Darius  in  person.  It  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  six 
handred  thousand  fighting  men,  besides  all  that  train  of  attendants  which 
mually  accompanied  the  march  of  a  Persian  monarch.  This  immense 
force  was  encamped  on  the  pluns  of  Sochi,  where  Amyntas,  a  Gjeek 
renegade,  advised  Darius  to  await  the  approach  of  Alexander.  But 
Dariu?,  impatient  of  delay,  and  full  of  viunglorious  confidence  in  the 
namber  of  his  forces,  rejected  this  advice,  and  resolved  to  cross  the  monn- 
tains  in  quest  of  his  foe.  Alexander  had  mean  time  passed  through  Issus; 
had  secured  the  whole  country  from  that  place  to  the  maritime  pass  called 
the  Gates  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  had  pushed  forwards  to  Myriandrus, 
where  he  was  detained  by  a  great  storm  of  wind  and  run.  Meanwhile 
Darius  had  crossed  Mount  Amanus,  more  to  the  north,  at  a  pass  called 
(he  Amanic  Gates,  and  had  thus  got  into  Alexander's  rear ;  who  heard 
witli  joy  that  the  Pereiaas  were  moving  along  the  coast  to  overtake  him. 
By  this  movement,  however,  Issus  had  f»llen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pcr^iuns.  Alexander  now  retraced  his  steps  to  meet  Darius,  whom  he 
found  encamped  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  little  river  Pinarus.  The  Pei^ 
sian  monarch  could  hardly  have  been  caught  in  a  more  unfavorable  posi- 
tion, since  the  narrow  and  rugged  plain  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the 
Bea  afforded  no  scope  for  the  evolutions  of  large  bodies,  and  thus  entirely 
deprived  him  of  the  advanti^  of  hia  numerical  superiority.  Alexander 
reoccupied  the  pass  between  Syria  and  Cilicia  at  midnight,  and  at  day- 
break began  to  descend  into  the  plain  of  the  Pinarus,  ordering  his  troops 
to  deploy  into  line  as  the  ground  expanded,  and  thus  to  arrive  in  battle 
array  before  the  Persians.  Darius  had  thrown  thirty  thousand  cavaliy 
and  twenty  thousand  infantry  across  the  river,  to  check  the  advance  of  tha 
Macedonians ;  whilst  on  the  right  hank  were  drawn  up  his  choicest  Per- 
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sian  troops  to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand,  together  with  thirty  tl 
Greek  mercenarieg,  who  formed  the  centre,  and  on  whom  he  chiefly 
relied.  These,  it  appears,  were  all  that  the  breadth  of  the  pliun  tdlowed 
to  be  drawn  op  in  line.  The  remiunder  of  the  vast  host  were  posted 
in  Beporate  bodies  in  the  farther  parts  of  the  pbin,  and  were  unable  to 
take  any  share  in  the  combat.  Ssriua  todi  his  station  in  the  centre  of 
the  line,  in  a  magnificent  state  chariot  The  banks  of  the  Pinania  were  in 
many  parts  steep,  and  where  they  were  level  Dttrius  had  caused  them  to 
be  intrenched.  As  Alexander  advanced,  the  Persian  cavalry  which  bad 
been  thrown  across  the  river  were  recalled;  but  the  twenty  thoosMKl 
iniantry  had  been  driven  into  the  mountains,  where  Alexander  held  them 
in  check  with  a  small  body  of  horse.  The  left  wing  of  the  Macedonian^ 
under  the  command  of  Farmenio,  was  ordered  to  keep  near  the  sea,  to  pre- 
Tent  being  outflanked.  The  right  wii^  was  led  by  Alexander  in  peistm, 
who  at  first  advanced  slowly ;  btit  when  he  came  within  shot  of  the  Per- 
sian arrows  he  gave  the  order  to  charge,  mslied  impetuously  into  the 
water,  and  was  soon  engaged  in  dose  oomhat  with  the  Persians.  The 
latter  were  immediately  routed ;  but  the  impetuo»ty  of  the  cfaai^  bad 
disarranged  the  compact  order  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  the  Greek 
mercenaries  took  advantage  of  this  drciunstance  to  attack  them.  This 
maniBuvre,  however,  was  defeated  by  Alexander,  who,  after  rouUng  the 
Persians,  wheeled  and  took  the  Greeks  in  flank.  But  what  chiefly 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  the  timidity  of  Darius  himself  who,  on 
beholding  the  defeat  of  his  left  wing,  immediately  took  lo  flight.  His  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  his  whole  anny ;  and  even  the  Persian  cavaltyt 
which  had  crossed  the  river,  and  was  eoga^ng  the  Macedonian  left  with 
great  bravery,  was  compelled  to  follow  the  example.  One  hundred 
thousand  Persians  are  said  to  have  been  left  upon  the  field.  On  reaching 
the  hills  Darius  tlircw  aside  his  royal  robes,  hia  bow  and  slueld,  and, 
mounting  a  fieel  courser,  was  soon  out  of  reach  of  pursuit.  The  Pei^an 
camp  became  the  spoil  of  the  Macedonians ;  but  the  tent  t^  Darius,  to- 
gether with  his  chariot,  robes,  and  arms,  was  reserved  for  Alexander 
htm$e1£  It  was  now  that  the  Macedonian  king  first  had  ocular  proc^  ot 
the  nature  of  Eastern  royalty.  One  compartment  o{  the  tent  of  Darius 
had  been  fitted  np  as  a  bath,  which  steamed  with  the  richest  odors; 
whilst  another  presented  a  magnificent  pavilion,  containing  a  table  tidily 
spread  for  the  banquet  of  Darius.  But  from  an  adjoining  tent  issued  the 
wail  of  female  voices,  where  Sisygambi^  the  mother,  and  Slatira,  the  wife 
of  Darius,  were  lamenting  the  supposed  death  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
Alexander  sent  to  assure  them  of  his  safety,  and  ordered  them  lo  be 
treated  with  tlie  most  delicate  and  respectful  attention. 

§  11.  Such  was  the  memorable  battle  of  Issus,  fought  in  November, 
B.  c.  333.  A  large  treasure,  which  Parmenio  was  sent  forward  with  a 
detachment  to  seize,  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Macedonians  at  Damascus. 
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Another  fevorable  result  of  the  victory  was  that  it  suppressed  some  At- 
tempts  at  revolt  from  the  Macedonian  power,  which,  with  the  support  of 
Persia,  had  been  manifested  in  Greece.  Sut  in  order  to  put  a  complete 
stop  to  all  such  intrigues,  which  chiefly  depended  on  the  assistance  of  ft 
Persian  fleet,  Alexander  resolved  to  seizc^  Fhoenicia  and  Egypt,  and  thus 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  Persian  maritime  power. 

Meanwhile,  Darius,  attended  by  a  body  of  only  four  thousand  fligitiTes, 
had  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus.  Before  he  had  set  out  from 
Babylon,  the  whole  forces  of  the  empire  had  been  summoned ;  but  he  had 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  wait  for  what  he  deemed  a  merely  useless 
encumbrance ;  and  the  more  distant  levies,  which  cwnprised  some  of  the 
beat  troops  of  the  empire,  were  still  hastening  towards  Babylon.  In  a 
short  time,  therefore,  he  would  be  at  the  head  of  a  still  more  numerous 
host  ibon  that  which  had  fought  at  Issus ;  yet  he  thought  it  safer  to  open 
negotialions  'with  Alexander  than  to  trust  to  the  chance  of  arms.  With 
this  view  he  sent  a  letter  to  Alexander,  who  was  now  at  Marathus  in 
Phoenicia,  proposing  to  become  his  friend  and  ally;  but  Alexander  re- 
jected all  his  overtures,  and  told  him  that  he  must  in  future  be  addressed, 
not  m  the  language  of  an  equal,  but  of  a  subject. 

As  Alexander  advanced  southwards,  all  the  towns  of  Phoenida  hastened 
to  open  tbdr  gates ;  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon  even  htuled  him  as  their  de- 
Kverer.  Tyre,  also,  sent  to  tender  her  snbmiHsion ;  but  coupled  with  reser- 
▼ations  by  no  means  acceptable  to  a  youthful  conqueror  in  the  full  tide 
fif  success.  Alexander  affected  to  receive  their  offer,  which  was  accompa- 
nied with  a  present  of  a  golden  crown  and  provisions  for  bis  army,  as  an 
nnconi^tional  surrender,  and  told  them  that  he  would  visit  their  city  and 
offer  sacrifices  to  Melcart,  a  Tyrian  dei^,  who  was  considered  as  identical 
-with  the  Grecian  Hercules.  This  brought  the  matter  to  an  issue.  The 
l^rians  now  informed  him  that  they  could  not  admit  any  foreigners  within 
their  walls,  and  that,  if  he  wished  to  sacrifice  to  Melcart,  he  would  find 
another  and  more  andent  shrine  in  Old  Tyre,  on  the  mabland.  Alexan- 
der indignantly  dismissed  the  Tynan  ambassadors,  and  announced  his  in- 
tention of  laying  siege  to  their  city.  The  Tyrians  probably  deemed  it 
impregnable.  It  was  by  nature  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  had  been 
Tendered  stiH  stronger  by  art  The  island  on  which  it  stood  was  half  a 
mile  distant  from  the  mmnland ;  and  though  the  channel  was  shallow  near 
the  coast,  it  deepened  to  three  fathoms  near  the  island.  The  shores  of 
the  island  were  rocky  and  precipitous,  and  the  walls  rose  from  the  cUffit  to 
the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifly  feet  in  solid  masonry.  The  dtj  was 
abundantly  supplied  with  fresh  water ;  was  well  furnished  with  arms  and 
provisions  ;  possessed  an  intelligent  and  warlike  population ;  and  thou^ 
the  greater  pan  of  the  fleet  was  absent  in  the  Persian  service,  it  had  in 
ita  two  harbors  a  competent  number  of  vessels  of  war.  As  Alexander 
d  no  sbips,  the  only  method  by  which  he  could  approach  the  town 
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was  by  constructing;  a  causeway,  the  materials  for  which  were  collected 
from  the  forests  of  Libanus  and  the  ruins  of  Old  Tyre.  Througti  the 
shallow  part  of  the  water  the  work  proceeded  rapidly ;  but  as  it  approached 
the  towD  the  difBcut  tics  increased,  both  from  the  greater  depth  of  the  water, 
and  from  the  workmen  being  exposed  to  missiles  irom  the  town  and  ftom 
the  Tynan  galleys.  To  obviate 'the  latter  inconvenience,  Alexander  caused 
two  wooden  towers,  covered  with  hides,  to  be  built  at  tlie  head  of  the  nwle, 
which  would  serve  both  to  protect  the  workmen,  and  to  keep  assailant! 
at  a  distance  by  the  missiles  hurled  from  engines  at  the  top  of  the  towers. 
The  Tyrians,  however,  contrived  to  burn  these  towers,  by  seizing  the  op- 
portunity of  a  favorable  breeze  to  drive  against  tbem  a  vessel  filled  with 
dry  wood,  besmeared  with  pitch,  and  other  combustible  materials.  The 
Macedoiuans  being  thus  driven  from  the  mole,  the  Tyrians  caise  off  in 
boats,  and  destroyed  such  parts  of  it  as  the  flames  had  spared.  But  Alex- 
ander was  BO  &r  frtan  being  discouraged  hy  this  mishap,  that  be  began 
the  woik  again  on  a  larger  scale.  He  also  procured  ships  from  Sidoa 
and  other  places  in  order  to  protect  it,  and  in  a  little  time  had  collected  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  which  he  exercised  in  naatical  ma- 
nteuvres  ;  and  thus  forced  the  Tyrian  galleys,  which  had  previously  mo- 
leated  the  progress  of  the  work,  to  keep  within  their  harbor.  After  over- 
coming many  difficulties,  the  mole  was  at  length  pushed  to  the  foot  of  (be 
walls,  which  were  now  assailed  with  engines  of  a  novel  description.  The 
besieged  on  their  side  resorted  to  many  ingenious  methods  of  defence, 
among  which  was  the  discharging  of  heated  sand  on  the  besiegers,  whidi, 
peoetradng  beneath  the  armor,  occasioned  great  torment.  But  it  now 
began  to  grow  evident  that  the  dty  must  foil ;  and  as  soon  as  Alexander 
had  efiected  a  practicable  breach,  he  ordered  a  general  assault  both  by 
land  and  sea.  The  breach  was  stormed  nnder  the  immediate  inspecticm  at 
Alexander  himself;  and  though  the  Tyrians  made  a  desperate  resistance, 
they  were  at  length  overpowered,  when  the  city  became  one  wide  Ecene 
of  indiscriminate  carnage  and  plunder.  The  siege  had  lasted  seven  nMnths, 
and  the  Macedonians  were  so  exasperated  by  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
they  had  undergone,  that  they  granted  no  quarter.  Eight  thousand  of  the 
citizens  are  said  to  have  been  massacred ;  and  the  remainder,  with  the 
exception  of  the  king  and  some  of  the  prindpal  men,  who  had  taken  ref- 
uge in  tlie  temple  of  Melcart,  were  sold  into  slavery,  to  the  nnmber  of 
thirty  thousand.     Tyre  was  taken  in  the  month  of  July,  b.  c.  332. 

Whilst  Alexander  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Tjtc,  Darius  made  him 
further  and  more  advantageous  proposals.  He  now  offered  ten  tfaoasand 
talents  as  the  ransom  of  his  fkmily,  together  with  all  the  provinces  west  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  his  daughter  Barsin4  in  marriage,  as  the  Gonditkns  of  a 
peace.  When  these  offers  were  submitted  to  the  Coundl,  Fannenio  was 
not  unnaturally  Struck  with  their  magnificence,  and  observed,  that,  were  fae 
Alexander,  he  would  accept  Uiem.    "  And  so  would  1,"  rqtlied  the  kio^ 
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"  were  I  Parmenio."  Had  Alexander's  views  been  bounded  by  the  po- 
litical advantage  of  Macedonia,  he  would  doubtless  have  adopted  the 
advice  of  his  veteran  gencmL  But  his  ambition  was  whollj  of  a  personal 
nature.  He  felt  more  pleasure  ia  acquiriDg  than  in  posseesing ;  and  as 
his  prospects  expanded  with  his  progress,  be  was  unwilling  to  accept  what 
be  considered  as  only  an  instalment  of  tbe  vast  empire  which  be  was 
destined  to  attain.  Darius,  therefore,  prepared  himself  for  a  desperate 
resistance. 

§  12.  AEler  the  fall  of  Tyre,  Alexander  marched  with  his  army  towards 
EgTpti  whilst  hb  fleet  proceeded  along  the  coast  Gaza,  a  strong  fortress 
on  tbe  B€a-sbore,  obstinately  held  out,  and  delayed  his  prioress  three  or 
four  months.  According  to  a  tradition  preserved  in  Josephus,  it  was  at 
tiiis  time  that  Alexander  visited  Jemsalem,  and,  struck  with  its  pions 
priests  and  holy  rites,  endowed  the  atj  with  extraordinary  privikgeB,  and 
the  priesthood  with  ample  gifts ;  but  this  stoiy  does  not  appear  in  any 
other  ancient  author.  After  the  capture  of  Gaza,  Alexander  met  his  fleet 
at  Fehi^um,  and  ordered  it  to  sul  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Memphis,  whither 
he  himself  marched  with  his  army  across  the  desert  Alexander  conciliat- 
ed the  aflec^n  of  the  Egyptians  by  the  respect  with  which  he  treated 
their  national  superstitions,  whilst  the  Persians  by  an  opposite  line  of 
conduct  bad  incurred  their  deadhest  hatred.  Alexander  then  s^ed  down 
the  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  at  its  mouth  traced  the  plan  of  the 
new  city  of  Alexandria,  which  for  many  centuries  continued  to  be  not 
only  the  grand  emporium  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  India,  but  also  the  prin- 
cipal centre  of  intellectual  life.  Being  now  on  the  confines  of  Libya,  Al- 
exander resolved  to  visit  the  celebrated  oracle  of  Zeus  Ammon,  which 
lay  in  the  bosom  of  the  Libyan  wilderness,  and  which  was  reported  to 
have  been  consulted  by  his  two  heroic  ancestors,  Hercules  and  Perseus. 
Aa  he  marched  towards  the  oasis  in  which  it  was  situated,  he  was  met 
by  envoys  from  Cyrene,  bringing  with  them  magnificent  presents,  amongst 
which  were  five  chariots  and  three  hundred  war-horses.  After  marching 
along  the  coast  for  about  two  hundred  miles,  Alexander  struck  to  the 
southeast  into  the  desert;  when  a  five  days'  journey  over  pathless  sands 
and  under  a  scorching  sun  brought  him  to  the  well-watered  and  richly- 
wooded  valley,  containing  the  renowned  and  ancient  temple  of  Anunon. 
The  conqueror  was  received  by  the  priests  with  all  the  honors  of  sacred 
pomp.  He  consulted  the  oracle  in  secret,  and  is  said  never  to  have  dis- 
closed  the  answer  which  he  received ;  though  that  it  was  an  answer  that 
contented  him  appeared  from  the  magnificence  of  the  offerings  which  he 
made  to  the  god.     Some  say  that  Ammon  saluted  him  as  the  son  of  Zeus. 

§  13.  Alexander  returned  to  Phcetricia  in  the  spring  of  331.  He  thea 
directed  his  march  through  Sunarin,  and  arrived  at  Thapsacns  on  the  Bo- 
phrates  about  the  end  of  August  After  crossing  the  river,  he  struck  to  the 
oorthcaat  through  a  fertile  and  well-supplied  country.     On  his  march  h« 
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was  told  that  Darius  waa  posted  witli  an  immense  force  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tigris ;  but  on  arriving  at  that  river,  he  fbmid  nobody  to  diapnle  hit 
passage.  He  then  proceedeii  southwards  along  its  banks,  and  after  lour 
days'  march  fell  in  with  a  few  squadrons  of  the  enemy's  caraliy.  Fnm 
some  of  these  who  were  made  prisoners  Alexander  learned  that  Dariia 
was  encamped  with  his  host  on  one  of  the  extensive  plains  between  the 
Hgris  and  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  near  a  village  called  Gaagamela 
(the  Camel's  House).  The  town  of  Arbela,  after  which  the  battle  that 
ensued  is  commonly  named,  lay  at  about  twenty  miles'  distance,  and  there 
Darius  had  deposited  his  baggage  and  treasure.  That  monarch  had  been 
easily  persuaded  that  his  former  defeat  was  owing  solely  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground ;  and  therefore  he  now  selected  a  wide  plain  for  an  engage- 
ment, where  there  was  abundant  room  for  his  multitudinous  infantry,  and 
for  the  evolutions  of  his  horsemen  and  charioteers.  Alexander,  after  giv- 
ing his  army  a  few  days'  rest,  set  out  to  meet  the  enemy  soon  after  mid 
night,  in  order  that  he  might  come  up  with  them  about  liajbreak.  Od 
ascending  some  sand-hills  the  whole  array  of  the  Persians  suddenly  bunt 
upon  the  view  of  the  Macedonians,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  milea. 
Darius,  as  usual,  occupied  the  centre,  surrounded  by  his  body-gnani  and 
chosen  troops.  In  frcoit  of  the  royal  position  were  ranged  the  war-charioU 
and  elephants,  and  on  either  side  the  Greek  mercenaries,  to  the  number, 
it  is  said,  of  fifty  thousand.  Alexander  spent  the  first  day  in  surveying 
the  ground  and  preparing  for  the  attat^ ;  he  also  addressed  his  troopa^ 
pointing  out  to  them  that  the  prize  of  victory  would  not  be  a  mere  pror- 
ince,  but  the  dominion  of  aU  Asm.  Yet  so  great  was  the  tranqmllily  with 
which  he  contemplated  the  result,  that  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  the  officers  came  to  receive  his  final  instructions,  (bey  fiMmd 
him  in  a  deep  slumber.  His  army,  which  consisted  only  of  forty  thousand 
foot  and  seven  thousand  horse,  was  drawn  up  in  the  order  which  he  usu- 
ally observed,  namely,  with  the  phalanx  in  the  centre  in  six  divi^ixis,  aad 
the  Macedonian  cavalry  on  the  right,  where  Alexander  himself  took  hia 
Station.  And  as  there  was  great  danger  of  being  outflanked,  he  formed  a 
second  line  in  the  rear,  composed  of  some  divisions  of  the  phalanx  and 
a  number  of  light  troops  and  cavalry,  which  were  to  act  in  any  qnaiter 
threatened  by  the  enemy.  The  Persians,  fearful  of  being  surprised,  had 
stood  under  arms  the  whole  night,  so  that  the  morning  found  them  ex- 
hausted and  dispirited.  Some  of  them,  however,  fought  with  c<HisiderabIe 
bravery ;  but  when  Alexander  had  succeeded  in  brealcing  their  line  by  sik 
impetuous  charge,  Darius  mounted  a  fieet  horse  and  took  to  flight,  as  at 
Issus,  though  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  yet  far  from  having  been  de<3ded. 
At  length,  however,  the  rout  became  generaL  Whilst  dayUght  lasted,  Al- 
exander pursued  the  fiying  enemy  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Lycns,  or 
Greater  Zab,  where  thousands  of  the  Persians  perished  in  the  attempt-  (o 
pass  the  river.    After  resting  his  men  a  few  hours,  Alexander  continued 
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the  pursuit  at  midnight,  in  tLe  hope  of  overtftking  Dariue  at  Arbelo.  The 
Persiaa  monarch,  however,  had  continued  his  flight  nithout  Btoppiag; 
but  the  whole  of  the  royal  bs^age  and  treasure  was  captured  at  Arbela. 

5  14.  Finding  any  further  purauit  of  Darius  hopeless,  Alexander  now 
directed  his  march  towards  Babylon.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  dtj 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  came  out  to  meet  him,  headed  by 
their  priests  and  ma^trates,  tendering  their  submisatoo,  and  bearing  with 
them  magnificent  presents.  Alexander  then  made  his  triumphant  entry 
into  Babylon,  riding  in  a  chariot  at  the  head  of  his  army.  The  streets 
were  strewed  with  flowers,  incense  smoked  on  either  hand  on  silver  altars, 
and  the  priests  celebrated  his  entry  with  hymns.  Nor  was  thb  the  mere 
display  of  a  compulsory  obedience.  Under  the  Fei^ian  sway  the  Chal- 
dean religion  had  been  oppressed  and  persecuted ;  the  temple  of  Belus 
had  been  destroyed  and  still  lay  in  ruins ;  and  both  priests  and  people 
coDsequently  rejoiced  at  the  downfall  of  a  dynasty  from  which  they  had 
suffered  bo  much  wrong.  Alexander,  whose  enlarged  views  on  the  subject 
tif  p«^ular  religion  had  probably  be«i  derived  from  Aristotle,  observed 
bere  the  same  politic  conduct  which  he  had  adopted  in  Kgypt.  He  caused 
the  ruined  temples  to  be  restored,  and  proposed  to  offer  personally,  but 
under  the  direclicm  of  the  priests,  a  sacrifice  to  Belus.  He  then  made 
airangemenlB  for  the  safety  and  government  of  the  city.  He  appointed 
MazsBus,  the  Feruan  officer  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  it,  satrap  of 
Babylon ;  but  he  occupied  the  citadel  with  a  garrison  <^  one  thousand 
Macedonians  and  other  Greeks,  whilst  (he  collection  of  the  revenues  was 
also  intmaled  to  a  Greek  named  Asclepiodorus.  Alexander  contemplated 
making  Babybm  the  ci^ital  of  his  future  empire.  Hb  army  was  rewarded 
with  a  lar^  donative  from  the  Persian  treasury ;  and,  after  being  allowed 
to  indulge  for  some  time  in  the  luxury  of  Babylon,  was  ^ain  put  in  mo- 
tion, towards  the  middle  of  November,  for  Susa.  It  was  there  that  the 
Persian  treasures  were  chiefly  accumulated,  and  Alexander  had  despatched 
Philoxenu^  h>  take  possession  of  the  city  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Arbela.  It  was  surrendered  without  a  blow  by  the  satrap  Ahuhtes.  The 
treasure  found  there  amounted  to  forty  thousand  talenls  in  gold  and  silver 
bullion,  and  nine  thousand' in  gold  Darics.  But  among  nil  these  riches 
the  interest  of  the  Greeks  must  have  been  excited  in  a  lively  manner  by 
the  discovery  of  thb  spoils  carried  off  from  Greece  by  Xerxes.  Among 
them  were  the  bronze  statues  of  Hormodius  and  Aristogciton,  which  Al< 
ezander  now  sent  back  to  Athena,  and  which  were  long  afterwards  pre- 
served in  the  Cerameicus. 

At  Snsa  Alexander  received  reinforcements  of  about  fifteen  thousand 
men  from  Greece.  Amyntas,  who  conducted  them,  brought  tidings  of  dis- 
turbances in  Greece,  fomented  by  Spaila;  and  to  assist  in  quelling  them 
AVxander  transmitted  a  considerable  sum  to  the  regent  Antipater.  He 
tlien  directed  his  march  southeastwards  towards  Fersepolis.      His  road 
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lay  through  the  mountainous  territory  of  the  Unans,  who  reliisecl  him  m 
passage  unie^  he  paid  the  usual  tribute  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
extorting  even  from  the  Peisian  kbgs.  But  Alexander  routed  them  with 
great  akughier.  The  difficult  mounUuD  delile  ctdled  the  "  Feinaii  Gales,** 
forming  the  eDtnuice  into  Fersis,  Btill  remained  to  be  passed,  which  was 
defended  bj  Ariobarzanea,  the  satrap  of  that  district,  with  forty  thouBand 
foot  and  seven  hundred  horse.  Ariobarzanes  had  also  built  a  wall  across 
the  pass ;  but  Alexander  turned  the  position  by  ascending  the  heists  with 
part  of  his  army,  whilst  the  remainder  stormed  and  carried  the  wall ;  and 
the  Persians  were  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces.  He  then  advanced  rapidly  to 
Fersepoljs,  whose  magnificent  ruins  still  attest  its  ancient  splendor.  It 
was  the  real  capital  of  the  Persian  kings,  (hough  they  generally  resided  at 
Snsa  during  the  winter,  and  at  Ecbatana  in  summer.  The  treasnre  found 
there  exceeded  that  both  of  Babylon  and  Susa,  and  is  s^d  to  have  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  talents,  or  nearly  thirty  miliion  pounds 
sterling."  It  was  here  that  Alexander  is  related  to  hare  committed  an 
act  of  senselesB  folly,  by  firing  with  his  own  hand  the  ancient  and  ntag- 
nificent  palace  of  the  Persian  kings ;  of  which  the  most  charitable  versioo 
IS  that  he  com^nitted  the  act  when  heated  with  wine  at  the  instigation  of 
Thais,  an  Athenian  courtesan.  By  some  writers,  however,  the  story  is 
altogether  difibelieved,  and  the  real  destructicni  c^  Pereepolia  referred  to 
the  Mohammedan  epoch.  Whilst  at  Persepolis,  Alexander  visited  the 
tomb  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  which  was  situated 
at  a  little  distance,  at  a  rity  called  Pasaif^adce. 

g  15.  Thus,  in  between  three  and  four  years  after  crossing  (he  Helle- 
sponl,  Alexander  had  established  himself  on  the  Peruan  throne.  But  Dft- 
riua  was  not  yet  in  his  power.  After  the  battle  of  Arbela,  that  monarch 
had  fled  to  Ecbatana,  the  ancient  capital  of  Media,  where  he  seemed  dis- 
posed to  watch  the  turn  of  events,  and  whence,  if  he  should  be  agwn  threat- 
ened, he  meditated  flying  farther  north  across  the  Oxug.  It  was  not  till 
about  four  months  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  and  coitsequently  eariy  in 
830,  that  Alexander  quitted  Persepolis  to  resume  the  pursuit  (^  Darius. 
On  approaching  Ecbatana,  he  learned  that  the  Persian  monarch  had  al- 
ready fled  with  the  little  army  which  still  adhered  to  him.  On  arriving 
at  tliat  place,  Alexander  permitted  the  troops  of  the  alUes  to  retnm  borne 
if  they  wished,  as  the  main  object  of  the  expedition  had  been  accomplished ; 
hut  many  volunteered  to  remain  with  him,  and  the  rest  were  ^smissed 
with  a  handsome  share  of  booty,  in  addition  to  their  pay.  The  treasures 
which  had  been  conveyed  from  Persepolis  were  lodged  in  the  diadel  <4 
Kcbat&na,  under  the  guard  of  six  thousand  Macedonians,  beddes  cavahy 
and  light  troops.  Alexander,  with  bis  main  body,  then  pursoed  Darius 
Ihrongh  l&fedia  by  forced  marches,  and  reached  lUiagie,  a  distance  of  three 
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Lundred  miles  from  Ecbatana,  ia  eleven  days.  Such  was  the  lapiJitj  of 
the  march,  that  many  men  and  horses  died  of  &tigue.  At  Rhags  he 
heard  that  Darius  had  already  passed  the  defile  called  the  "  Caspiao  Gates," 
leading  into  the  Bactrian  provinces ;  and,  as  that  pass  was  My  miles  dia- 
taot,  urgent  pursuit  was  evidently  useless.  He  therefore  allowed  his 
troops  five  days'  rest,  and  then  resumed  his  march.  Soon  after  passing 
the  Gates  he  learned  that  Darius  had  been  seized  and  loaded  with  chains 
by  his  own  satrap,  Bessus,  who  entertained  the  design  of  estabiisliing  him- 
self  in  Bactria  as  an  independent  sovereign.  This  intelligence  stimulated 
Alexander  to  make  still  further  haste  with  part  of  his  cavalry  and  a  chosen 
body  of  foot  On  the  fourth  day  he  succeeded  in  overtaking  the  fugitives 
with  his  cavalry,  having  been  obliged  to  leave  the  infantry  behiad,  with 
directions  to  (bilow  more  at  leisure.  The  enemy,  who  did  not  know  his 
reid  strength,  were  struck  with  consternation  at  his  appearance,  and  fled 
precipitately.  Bessus  and  his  adherents  now  endeavored  to  persuade 
Darius  to  fly  with  them,  and  provided  a  fleet  horse  for  that  purpose.  But 
the  Persian  monarch,  who  had  already  experienced  the  generosity  of  Al- 
exander in  the  treatment  of  bis  captive  faotily,  preferred  to  foil  into  hia 
hands,  whereupon  the  conspirators  mortally  wounded  him  in  the  chariot 
in  which  they  kept  him  confined,  and  then  took  to  flight  Darius  expired 
before  Alexander  could  come  up,  who  threw  his  own  cloak  over  the  body. 
He  then  ordered  him  to  be  magnificently  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  provided  for  the  fitting  education  of  his  children,  j^;::::^ 

§  16.  Alexander  next  invaded  Hyrcania,  a  province  of  the  Feraian  em- 
pire, on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Cas[»an  Sea,  and  took  possession  of 
Zadracarta,  the  chief  town  in  the  country.  From  thence  he  undertook 
an  expedition  against  the  Mardians,  a  warlike  tribe  in  the  western  part 
of  Hyrcania,  who,  thinking  themselves  secure  amidst  their  forests  and 
mouDtains,  had  refused  to  make  their  submission.  After  chastising  the 
Mardians,  Alexander  quitted  Zadracarta,  and  pursued  his  march  eastwards 
through  the  province  of  Aria.  Near  Artacoana,  the  capital  of  Aria,  he 
founded  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Arius,  called  afler  him  (Alex- 
andria Arionun),  and  which,  under  the  name  of  Herat,  is  stdll  one  of  the 
ctuef  cities  in  Central  Asia.  Hence  he  proceeded  southwards  to  Froph- 
thasia,  the  capital  of  Drangiana,  where  his  stay  was  signalized  by  a  sup- 
posed conspiracy  t^ainst  his  life,  formed  by  Fhilotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio. 
Alexander  bad  long  entert^ned  suspicions  of  Fhilotas.  Whilst  still  In 
Egypt  he  bad  discovered  that  Fhilotas  had  spoken  disparagingly  of  his 
exploits,  and  had  boasted  that,  without  the  aid  of  his  father  and  himself, 
Alexander  would  never  have  been  able  to  achieve  his  conquests.  He  bad 
also  ridiculed  the  oracle  respecting  Alexander's  supernatural  birth,  and 
had  more  recently  opposed  the  inclination  which  that  monarch  now  began 
lo  display  to  assume  all  the  pomp  and  state  of  a  Persian  king.  But  the 
iiamediate  subject  of  accusation  ag^ust  him  was,  that  he  had  not  revealed 
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a  conspiracy  which  was  reported  to  be  foiimiig  agmnst  Alexander's 
life,  and  which  he  had  deemed  too  contemptible  to  notice.  He  was 
consequently  suspected  of  being  implicated  in  it;  and  on  being  pat  to 
the  torture,  he  not  ool;  confessed  bis  own  guilt  in  his  agonies,  but  also 
implicated  liis  father.  Fhilotaa  was  executed,  and  an  order  was  sent  to 
Ecbatana,  where  Parmenio  then  was,  directing  that  veteran  general 
to  be  put  to  death.  A  letter,  purporting  to  be  from  his  son,  was  handed  to 
him ;  and  whilst  the  old  man  was  engaged  in  reading  it,  Poljdamas,  liis 
intimate  friend,  together  with  some  others  of  Alexander's  principal  offioeis, 
feu  upon  and  slew  him.  His  head  was  carried  to  Alexander.  Hepha:stiiHi, 
who  had  been  active  in  eiciting  the  king's  suspicion  agtunst  Phiiotas,  was 
rewarded  with  a  share  of  the  command  vacated  by  his  death ;  but  the 
horse-guards  were  now  divided  into  two  regimenls,  one  of  which  was 
pven  to  Ilephsastion  and  the  other  to  Cleitus. 

g  17.  Late  in  the  jear  SSO,  Alexander  directed  his  march  southwarda,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Etymandrus  (the  Helmund),  where  he  remiuned  aiij 
days.  Hence  he  penetrated  into  Arachosia,  and  founded  there  anotlLer 
Alexandria,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  modem  city  of  Gmdahar.  He 
then  crossed  the  lof^  mountains  of  Faropamisos,  called  Caucasus  by  the 
Ch'eeks  (now  Hindoo-Kooth),  which  were  covered  with  deep  snow,  and 
so  barren  that  they  did  not  even  afford  firewood  for  his  army.  At  the 
fbot  of  one  of  the  passes  of  these  mountains  Alexander  founded  another 
city  called  Alexandria  ad  Cancaaum,  situated  probably  about  fifty  miles 
northwest  of  CabuL 

Alexander  now  entered  Baetria ;  but  Bessus  did  not  wait  lua  ^proach, 
and  fied  across  the  Oxus  into  Sogdiana.  Early  in  the  summer  c^  S29, 
Alexander  followed  him  across  the  Oxus ;  and  shmtly  afterwaids  Beuus 
was  betrayed  by  two  (^  his  own  officers  into  the  hands  of  Alexander. 
Bessus  was  carried  to  Zariaspa,  the  capital  of  Baetria,  where  he  waa 
brought  before  a  Persian  court,  and  put  to  death  in  a  cruel  and  barbarous 
manner. 

Alexander  next  took  possession  of  Maracanda  (now  SamareimS),  the 
capital  of  Sogdiana,  from  whence  he  advanced  to  Uie  river  Jaxartes  ('Sfr), 
which  he  designed  to  make  the  boundaiy  of  his  empire  against  the  Scy- 
thians. On  the  banks  of  that  river  he  founded  the  city  (^Alexandria 
Eschate  (the  laxt  or  farlhetC),  probably  the  modem  Khigend.  Afler 
CTosHng  tlie  river  and  defeating  the  Scythians,  who  menaced  him  on  tbe 
opposite  bank,  he  returned  into  winter-quarters  at  Zariaspa. 

St^iana,  however,  was  not  yet  subdued,  and  accorcGngly,  in  the 
following  year,  823,  Alexander  again  crossed  the  Oxus.  He  divided  his 
army  into  five  bodies,  ordering  them  to  scour  the  country  in  different 
directions.  With  the  troops  nnder  his  own  command  he  marched  agwnst 
the  fortress  called  the  S<^dian  Rock,  sealed  on  an  isolated  hill,  so 
precipitous  as  to  be  deemed  inaccessible,  and  so  well  supplied  with 
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provisiona  aa  to  defy  a  blockade.  The  aummons  to  Burrender  was  treated 
with  derUion  by  llie  oommaader,  who  inquired  whether  the  Macedoniana 
had  wings?  But  a  small  body  of  Maced(mians  having  succeeded  in 
ec&ling  some  heights  which  ovei'hung  the  fortress,  the  garrison  became  so 
farmed  that  they  immediately  surrendered.  To  this  place  a  Baclrian, 
named  Ozjartee,  an  adherent  of  Bessus,  had  sent  his  dau^tera  for  safety. 
One  of  them,  named  BozLina,  was  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  Alexander 
made  her  the  partner  of  his  throue. 

S  18.  Alexander  now  returned  to  Maracanda,  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  other  divisions  of  his  army,  and  while  remaining  at  this  place  be 
appointed  his  ftiead  Gleitus  satrap  of  Bactria.  On  the  eve  of  the  parting 
of  the  two  friends,  Alexander  celebrated  a  fesdval  in  honor  of  the 
Dioscuri,  though  the  day  was  sacred  to  Dionysus.  The  banquet  was 
attended  by  several  parasites  and  literary  flatterers,  who  magnijSed 
the  praises  of  Alexander  with  extravagant  and  nauseous  flattery.  Cleitos, 
idiom  wine  had  released  from  all  prudent  reserve,  sternly  rebuked  their 
fulsome  adulation;  and,  as  the  conveisation  tt)med  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  exploits  cf  Alexander  and  his  father  Fhilip,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  prefer  die  exploits  of  the  latter.  He  reminded  Alexander  (^ 
his  former  services,  aqd,  stretching  forth  his  hand,  excWmed,  "  It  was  this 
hand,  Alexander,  wliich  saved  your  life  at  the  battle  of  the  Graoicus!" 
Tlie  king,  who  was  also  flushed  with  wine,  was  so  enraged  by  these 
remarks,  that  he  rushed  at  Cleitus  with  the  intention  of  killing  bim  on  the 
spot,  but  he  waa  held  back  by  his  friends,  whilst  Cleitus  was  at  tlie  same 
time  harried  out  of  the  room.  Alexaikder,  however,  was  no  sooner 
released,  than,  snatching  a  spear,  he  spnu^  to  the  door,  and  meeting 
CHeitos,  who  was  returning  in  equal  fuiy  to  brave  his  anger,  ran  him 
through  the  body.  But  when  the  deed  was  done,  he  was  seized  with 
repenlaace  and  remorae.  He  flung  himself  on  bia  couch  and  remained  for 
three  whole  days  in  an  agony  of  grief,  refusing  all  sustenance,  and  calling 
on  the  names  of  Cleitus  and  of  bb  sister  Lanice,  who  bad  been  his  nurse. 
It  was  not  till  his  bodily  strength  began  to  f^l  through  protracted  absti- 
nenoe  that  he  at  last  became  more  composed,  and  consented  to  listen  to 
the  consolations  of  his  friends,  and  the  words  of  the  soothsayers ;  who 
ascribed  the  murder  of  Cl^tns  to  a  temporary  frenzy  with  which  Dio- 
nysus had  visited  him  as  a  punishment  for  ne^ecting  the  celebration 
irfhis  festival 

S  19.  After  reducing  the  rest  of  the  fortresses  of  Sogdiana,  Alexander 
retamed  into  Bactria  in  327,  and  began  to  prepare  for  his  projected 
expedition  into  India.  Whilst  he  was  thus  employed,  a  plot  was  formed 
against  his  life  by  the  royal  pages,  incited  by  Hermolans,  one  of  their 
number,  who  had  been  punished  with  stripes  for  anticipating  the  king 
during  a  hunUng  party  in  slaying  a  wild  boar.  Hermolaus  and  iiis 
associates,  among  whom  was  Callisthenes,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  were  first 
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tortured,  and  then  put  to  death.  It  seems  certain  that  a  conspiracy 
exiaC«(l ;  but  no  less  certain,  that  the  growing  pride  and  haughtiness 
of  Alexander  vere  gradually  alienatbg  from  him  the  hearts  of  hia 
followers. 

Alexander  did  not  leave  Eoctria  till  late  in  the  Bpriag.  He  croesed 
the  Indus  by  a  bridge  of  boate  near  Taxila,  the  present  Mtodt,  where  the 
river  ia  about  one  thousand  feet  broad,  and  very  deep.  He  b  said  to 
have  entered  India  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot 
and  fifteen  thousand  horse,  the  greater  part  of  whom  must  necessarily 
have  been  Asiatics.  He  now  found  himself  in  the  district  at  present 
called  the  Penj-ah  (or  the  Five  Miveri).  Taxiles,  the  sovereign  of  tbe 
district  at  once  surrendered  Taxila,  his  capital,  and  jomed  the  Mace- 
donian fijrce  with  five  thousand  men.  Hence  Alexander  proceeded  with 
little  resistance  to  the  river  Hydaspes  {Behvt  or  Jelvm).  On  the  opposite 
bank,  Porus,"  a  poweHiil  Indian  king,  prepared  to  dispute  his  progress 
with  a  numerons  and  well-appointed  force.  Alexander,  however,  by  a 
skilful  stratagem,' conveyed  his  army  safely  across  the  river.  An  obsd- 
Date  battle  then  ensued.  In  the  army  of  Porus  were  many  elephants^ 
tbe  sight  and  smell  of  which  Iri^teued  the  horses  of  Alexander's  cav- 
aliy.  But  these  unwieldy  animals  ultimately  proved  as  daogerDus  to  the 
Indians  as  to  the  Greeks ;  for  when  driven  into  a  narrow  space,  thej' 
became  unmanageable,  and  created  great  confusion  in  tbe  ranks  of  Poms. 
By  a  few  vigorous  charges  the  Indians  were  completely  routed,  with  the  h)es 
of  twelve  thousand  slain  and  nine  thousand  prisoners.  Among  the  latter 
was  Porus  himself,  who  was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  Alexander. 
The  courage  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  battle  had  excited  the  admu&- 
tion  of  the  Macedonian  king.  Mounted  on  an  enormous  elephant,  be 
retreated  leisurely  when  the  day  was  lost,  and  long  rejected  every  sum- 
mons to  surrender;  till  at  length,  overcome  by  thirst  and  fatigue,  ho 
permitted  himself  to  be  taken.  Even  in  this  situation  Porus  stiU  re- 
tained his  majestic  bearing,  the  effect  of  which  was  increased  by  the 
extraordinary  height  of  bis  stature.  On  Alexander's  inqniring  how  he 
wished  to  be  treated,  he  replied,  "  Like  a  king. "  "  And  have  yon  no  other 
request?"  asked  Alexander.  "No,"  answerd  Porus;  "everything  ia 
comprehended  in  the  word  king."  Struck  by  his  magnanimity,  Alexan- 
der not  only  restored  hun  to  his  dominions,  but  also  considerably  enlarged 
them ;  seeking  by  these  means  to  retain  him  as  on  obedient  and  faithful 
vassal 

Alexander  rested  a  month  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  where  he 
celebrated  his  victory  by  gomes  and  sacrifices,  and  founded  two  towns, 
one  of  which  he  named  Nica»>,  and  tbe  other  Bucephala,  in  honor  of  his 
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gallant  charger  Bucephalns,  which  is  said  to  have  died  here.  He  then 
overran  the  whole  of  the  Penj-ab,  as  far  as  the  IljphusU  (Gharra),  ita 
southern  boundary.  The  only  resolute  refiistance  he  experienced  was 
from  the  wailike  tribe  of  the  Cathxi,  wJiose  capital,  Sanguis,  was  probac 
biy  the  modem  Lahore.  They  were  aubdued,  and  their  territory  divided 
amongst  the  other  Indian  tribea.  Upon  reaching  tlie  llyphasi^  the  army, 
Tom  oat  by  fatigues  and  dangers,  positively  refused  to  proceed  any 
farther;  although  Alexander  passionately  desired  to  attack  a  nuiDarch  still 
more  powerful  than  .Forus,  whose  dominions,  he  heard,  lay  beyond  the 
river.  Alt  his  attempts  to  induce  his  soldiers  to  proceed  proving  in- 
eSectual,  he  prepared  to  submit  with  a  good  grace  to  an  alternative  which 
he  perceived  to  be  unavoidable.  Pretending  that  the  sacrifices  were  un- 
favorable for  the  passage  of  the  Hyphasis,  he  gave  tlie  order  for  retreat; 
having  first  erected  on  its  banks  twelve  colossal  altars  to  mark  the  boun- 
dary of  bis  eonquests  in  that  direction. 

S  20.  When  Alexander  again  arrived  at  his  newly  founded  dties  of 
Miaea  and  Bncephala  on  the  Kydaspes,  he  divided  his  anny  into  three 
detachments.  Two  of  these,  under  the  command  of  Heptuestion  and 
Craterus,  were  ordered  to  descend  the  Hydaspes  on  its  opposite  banks; 
whilst  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men,  embarked  on  board 
a  fleet  of  about  two  thousand  vessels,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  pre- 
pared with  the  view  of  sailing  down  the  Indus  to  its  mouth.  The 
igaarancc  which  prevailed  among  the  Macedonians  respecting  the  geogr^ 
phy  of  the  region  to  be  traversed,  may  be  estimated  from  the  circmn- 
Blance  that  Alexander  at  first  considered  the  Indus  to  be  a  branch  c^  the 
Mle. 

The  army  began  to  move  in  November,  337.  The  navigation  lasted 
several  months,  but  was  accomplished  without  any  serious  opposition, 
except  from  the  tribe  of  the  Malli,  who  are  conjectured  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  Mooltas.  At  the  storming  of  their  town  the  life 
of  Alexander  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger.  He  was  the  first  to  scale 
the  walls  of  the  citadel,  and  was  followed  by  four  officers ;  but  before  a 
fifth  man  could  mount,  the  ladder  broke,  and  Alexander  was  left  exposed 
OQ  the  wall  to  the  missiles  of  the  enemy.  From  this  situation  there  were 
only  two  methods  of  escape ;  either  by  leaping  down  among  his  own  army, 
or  into  the  citadel  among  the  enemy.  Alexander  chose  the  latter;  and, 
alighting  on  his  feet,  placed  his  back  to  the  wall,  where  he  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  enemy  at  bay,  and  slew  two  of  their  chiefs  who  had  ventured 
within  reach  of  his  sword.  But  an  arrow  which  pierced  his  corslet 
brought  him  to  the  ground,  fainting  with  the  loss  of  blood.  Two  of  his 
followers  who  had  jumped  down  after  him  now  stood  over  and  defended 
him ;  till  at  length,  more  soldiers  having  scaled  the  walls,  and  opened  one 
of  the  gates,  sufficient  numbers  poured  in  not  only  to  rescue  their  monarch, 
bnt  to  capture  the  citadel;  when  every  living  being  within  the  place  was 
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put  to  the  Bword.  Alesander's  life  iras  long  in  great  danger ;  bnt  when 
he  waa  sufficiently  recovered,  he  was  again  placed  in  hia  Teseel,  and 
dropped  down  the  Hydraotes  (Save)  to  its  confluence  with  the  Acesinea. 
Here  his  army  was  encamped  ;  and  the  soldiers  testified  by  Ehoula  and 
tears  their  joy  at  again  beholding  tlieir  commander.  Ilence  Alexander 
parBued  his  course  to  the  point  where  the  four  riTers,  now  united  into  one 
stream,  the  Aceaines  (CAsnaft),  join  the  Indus.  At  their  confluence  he 
ordered  dock-yards  to  be  constructed,  and  another  Alexandria  to  be  bnilL 
Hence  he  pursued  his  voyage  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  all  the  towns  on  either 
bank  of  the  river  submitting  at  his  approach.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  he  explored  its  estuaries,  and,  accompanied  by  a  few 
horsemen,  akirted  the  mai^n  of  the  Delta  nest  the  sea.  Kearchos  with 
the  fleet  was  directed  to  explore  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  with  the  view  of  establishing  a 
maritime  communication  between  India  and  Persia.  We  have  hitherto 
beheld  Alexander  only  as  a  conqueror ;  but  these  cares  exhibit  him  in  the 
more  pleasing  light  of  a  geographical  diacoverer,  and  of  a  soTereign  6<^ 
Bcitona  f^r  the  sulntantial  benefit  of  his  subjects. 

S  21.  From  this  point  Alexander  proceeded  with  his  army,  id  the  aa- 
tumn  of  336,  through  the  burning  deserts  of  Gedroeia  towards  Persepolis ; 
marching  himself  on  foot,  and  sharing  the  privations  and  fatigues  of  the 
meanest  aol^er.  la  these  regions  the  very  atmosphere  seems  to  be  com- 
posed  of  a  fine  dust,  which  on  the  slightest  wind  penetrates  into  the  mouth 
and  nose,  whilst  the  soil  a&brds  no  firm  footing  to  the  traveller.  The  march 
through  this  inhospitable  region  lasted  sixty  days,  during  which  numbers 
of  the  soldiers  periahed  from  &tigue  or  disease.  At  length  they  emeiged 
into  the  fertile  province  of  Carmania.  Whilst  in  this  country,  Alexander 
was  rejoined  by  Nearchus,  who  had  arrived  with  his  fleet  at  Hanooria 
(Onnwz)  ;  but  who  subsequently  prosecuted  hia  voyage  to  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  main  body  of  the  army  under  HephEstion  was  di- 
rected to  march  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf;  whilst  Alexander  himself 
with  hia  horse-guards  and  light  infantry,  took  a  shorter  route  through  Fa- 
sargadiB  and  Persepolis.  During  his  stay  in  the  latter  city,  he  remedied 
the  disorders  which  had  been  committed  ^ce  he  lefl  it,  and  execated 
summary  justice  on  the  delinquent  satraps  who  had  oppressed  the  prov- 
inces of  Persis.  It  was  thus  that  he  caused  lua  empire  to  be  respected,  aa 
much  by  the  equity  of  his  administration  as  by  the  irrcMstible  force  d 
his  arms. 

§  22.  From  Persepolis  Alexander  pursued  his  march  to  Susa  (b.  C. 
325),  whero  the  soldiers  wero  allowed  to  repose  from  their  fatigues,  and 
were  amused  with  a  aeries  of  brilliant  festivities.  It  was  here  that  he  adopt- 
ed various  measures  with  the  view  of  consoUdating  his  empire.  One  of  the 
most  important  was  to  form  the  Greeks  and  Persians  into  one  pe<^le  bj 
means  of  intennarriages.    He  himself  celebrated  his  nnptiala  with  Stateini, 
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Ak  eldest  daughter  o!  Darius,  and  bestowed  the  hand  of  her  sister,  D17- 
pelis,  on  Hephtestion.  Other  mamages  were  made  between  Alexander's 
oSceiB  and  Asiatic  women,  to  the  nninber,  it  is  said,  of  about  a  hundred ; 
whilst  no  fewer  tlian  ten  thousand  of  the  common  aoldiera  folloned  their 
example  and  took  native  wives.  As  another  means  of  amalgamating  the 
Europeans  and  Asiatics,  he  caused  numbers  of  the  latter  to  be  admitted 
into  (be  aitaj,  and  to  be  armed  and  trained  in  the  Macedonian  fashion. 
But  these  innovations  were  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye  by  most  of  the 
Alaeedonian  veterans;  and  this  feeling  was  increased  by  the  conduct  of 
Alexander  hbnself,  who  assumed  every  day  more  and  more  of  the  state 
asd  -manners  of  an  Eastern  despot.  At  first,  indeed,  the  growing  discwi' 
tent  was  repressed  by  the  lar^e  bounties  distributed  among  the  stMiers, 
and  by  the  discharge  of  all  their  debts.  But  at  length  their  long  stifled 
dissatisfection  broke  out  into  open  mutiny  and  rebelhon  at  a  review  which 
took  place  at  Opis  on  the  Tigris.  Alexander  here  proposed  to  dismiss 
such  MacedcHiians  as  were  wounded  or  otherwise  disabled ;  but  though 
they  had  clamored  for  their  discharge  whilst  on  the  other  side  of  the  Indus, 
tliey  now  regarded  this  proposal  as  an  insult,  and  called  out  "  that  the 
king  had  better  dismiss  them  all,  —  his  father  Ammon  would  fight  his 
battles."  But  the  mutiny  was  quelled  by  the  decisive  conduct  of  Alexan- 
der. He  immediately  ordered  thirteen  of  the  ringleaders  to  be  seized  and 
executed,  and  then,  addressing  the  remainder,  pointed  out  to  them  how,  by 
his  own  and  his  father's  exertions,  they  had  been  raised  from  the  condi- 
tkm  of  scattered  herdsmen  to  be  the  roasters  of  Greece  and  the  lords  of 
Alia ;  and  that  whilst  he  had  abandoned  to  them  the  richest  and  most  val< 
Bable  fruits  of  his  conquests,  he  had  reserved  nothing  but  the  diadem  for 
himaelf^  as  the  mark  of  his  saperior  labors  and  more  imminent  perils. 
He  then  secluded  himself  for  two  whole  days,  during  which  his  Macedo- 
nian guard  was  exchanged  for  a  Persian  one,  whilst  nobles  of  the  same 
naticn  were  appointed  to  the  most  confidential  posts  about  his  peism. 
Overcome  by  these  maxka  of  alienatioa  on  the  part  of  their  sovereign,  the 
Slacedonians  now  suppUcated  with  tears  to  be  restored  to  favor.  A  sol- 
emn reconciliation  was  effected,  and  ten  thousand  veterans  were  dismissed 
to  their  homes  under  the  conduct  of  Craterus.  That  general  was  also  ap- 
pointed to  the  government  of  Macedonia  in  place  of  Antipater,  who  was 
ordered  to  repair  to  Asia  with  fresh  reinforcements. 

S  23.  Soon  after  these  occurrences,  Alexander  proceeded  to  Ecbatana, 
where  during  the  autumn  he  solemnized  the  festival  of  Dionysus  with  ex- 
traordinary splendor.  The  best  actors  and  musicians  in  Greece,  to  the 
number,  it  is  said,  of  three  thousand,  were  assembled  for  the  occasion ; 
whilst  the  natives  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  the  Median  capital,  to  wit- 
ness what  was  to  them  a  novel  spectacle.  But  Alexander's  enjoyment 
was  suddenly  converted  mto  bitterness  by  the  death  of  Hephtestion,  who 
was  carried  off  by  a  fever.     This  event  threw  Alexander  into  a  deep  mel- 
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anchol^,  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  The  memory  of  Ifo 
phcestiun  was  honored  by  extravagant  marks  ofpubhc  moarning,  and  lot 
body  vas  conveyed  to  Babylon,  to  be  there  interred  with  the  utmost  ma^ 
nificence.  His  name  was  still  retained  as  ootnmander  of  a  division  of  the 
cavalry ;  and  the  officer  who  actually  dischai^ed  the  duties  of  the  post 
was  only  regarded  as  bis  lieutenant. 

Alexander  entered  Babylon  in  the  spring  of  324,  notwithstanding  the 
warnings  of  the  priests  of  Belns,  who  predicted  some  serious  evil  to  him 
if  he  entered  the  city  at  that  time.  Babylon  was  now  to  witness  the  con- 
summation of  bis  triumphs  and  of  his  life.  As  in  the  last  scene  of  scans 
well-ordered  drama,  all  the  results  and  tokens  of  his  great  Bchievemenla 
seemed  to  be  collected  there  to  do  honor  to  his  final  exit.  Ambassadors 
from  all  parts  of  Greece,  from  Libya,  Italy,  and  probably  from  still  more 
distant  regions,  were  waiting  to  salute  him,  and  to  do  htanage  to  him  is 
the  conqueror  of  Asia;  the  ileet  under  Nearchus  had  arrived,  afler  its  long 
and  enterprising  visage,  and  had  been  augmented  by  other  vessels  con- 
structed in  Fhcenicia,  and  thence  brought  overland  to  Thapsacus,  and 
down  the  river  to  Babylon ;  whilst  for  the  reception  of  this  navy,  which 
teemed  to  turn  the  inland  capital  of  his  empire  into  a  port,  a  msguiScent 
harixir  was  in  process  of  construction.  A  more  melancholy,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  a  more  useless  monument  of  Iiis  greatness,  was  the  funeral  pile 
now  rising  for  HephieBtion,  which  was  coustructed  with  such  unparalleled 
splendor,  that  it  is  said  to  have  cost  ten  thousand  talents.  The  mind  d 
Alexander  was  sdll  occupied  with  plans  of  conquest  and  ambiticni ;  Us 
nest  design  was  the  subjugation  of  Arabia;  which,  however,  was  lobe 
only  the  stepping  stone  to  the  conquest  of  the  whole  known  world.  He 
despatched  three  expeditions  to  survey  the  coast  of  Arabia ;  ordered  a 
fleet  to  be  built  to  explore  the  Caspian  Sea;  and  engaged  himself  in  snr- 
veying  the  course  of  die  Euphrates,  and  in  devising  improvements  of  its 
navigation.  The  period  for  commencing  the  Arabian  campwgn  had  al- 
ready arrived ;  solemn  sacrifices  were  offered  up  for  its  success,  and  grand 
banquets  were  given  previous  to  departure.  At  these  carousals  Alexan- 
der drank  deep ;  and  at  the  termination  of  the  one  given  by  his  favorite, 
Mcdius,  he  was  seized  with  unequivocal  symptoms  offerer.  For  some 
days,  however,  he  neglected  the  disorder,  and  continued  to  occupy  himself 
with  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  march.  But  in  eleven  days  the 
malady  had  gained  a  fatal  strength,  and  terminated  bis  life  on  the  28th  of 
June,  B,  c.  323,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two.  Whilst  he  lay  speechless 
on  his  death-bed  his  favorite  troops  were  admitted  to  see  him ;  but  be 
could  offer  them  no  other  token  of  recognition  than  by  Blretching  ont  hk 
hand. 

S  24.  Few  of  the  great  characters  of  history  have  been  so  differently 
judged  as  Alexander.  Of  the  magnitude  of  his  exploits,  indeed,  and  of 
the  justice  with  which,  according  to  the  usual  sentiments  of  mankind,  they 
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«mfer  upon  liim  the  title  of  "  Great,"  tliere  can  be  but  one  opinion :  it  is 
his  motives  for  undertaking  them  that  tiave  been  called  in  question.  An 
eminent  writer'  brands  him  as  an  "adventurer"  ;  an  epithet  which,  lo  a 
certain  extent,  must  be  allowed  to  be  true,  but  which  is  not  more  true  of 
him  than  of  most  other  conquerors  on  a  large  scale.  His  military  renown, 
however,  consists  more  in  the  seemingly  extravagant  boldness  of  bis  en- 
terprises, than  in  the  real  power  of  the  foes  whom  he  overcame.  Tlie 
resistance  he  met  with  was  not  greater  than  that  which  a  European  army 
experiences  in  the  present  day  from  one  composed  of  Asiatics ;  and  the 
empire  of  the  East  was  decided  by  the  two  battles  of  Issus  and  Arbehu 
His  chief  difficulties  were  the  geographical  difficulties  of  distance,  climate, 
and  the  nature  of  the  ground  traversed.  But  this  is  no  proof  that  he  was 
incompetent  to  meet  a  foe  more  worthy  of  his  military  skill;  and  his  pro- 
ceedings in  Greece  before  his  departure  show  the  reverse. 

His  motivea,  it  must  be  aUowed,  seem  ralher  to  have  sprung  from  the 
love  of  personal  glory  and  the  excitement  of  conquest,  than  from  any  wish 
lo  benefit  his  subjects.  The  attention  which  he  occasionally  devoted  to 
commerce,  to  the  foundation  of  new  cities,  and  to  other  matters  of  a  simi- 
lar kind,  form  rather  episodes  in  his  history,  than  the  real  objects  at  which 
hk  aims  were  directed  ;  and  it  was  not  by  his  own  prudence,  but  through 
the  weariness  of  his  army,  that  his  career  of  conquest  was  at  length  ai^ 
rested,  which  he  wished  to  prosecute  before  he  had  consolidated  what  he 
bad  already  won.  Yet  on  the  whole  bis  achievements,  though  they  un- 
doubtedly occasioned  great  partial  misery,  must  be  regarded  as  beneficial  to 
the  human  race ;  the  families  of  which,  if  it  were  not  for  some  such  move- 
ments, would  stagnate  in  solitary  listlessness  and  poverty.  By  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  tlie  two  continents  were  put  into  closer  communication 
with  one  another;  and  both,  but  particularly  Asia,  were  the  gainers.  The 
langu^e,  tlie  arts,  and  tlie  literature  of  Greece  were  introduced  into  the 
East;  and  after  the  death  of  Alesahder  Greek  kingdoms  were  formed  in 
the  western  parts  of  Asia,  which  continued  to  exbt  for  many  generaticais, 

*  NiebnliT. 
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CHAPTER    SLV. 


f  1.  DiTisionoTthe  ProTincei  nftcrAlcxnnder'B  Death,  f  3.  ItetrojpectiTe  View  of  Gnciu 
Affain.  Revolt  or  Agii.  DamoMheass  </t  (^browL  f  S.  Arrival  of  HsTTtalns  at  Albent. 
Accusation  and  Exile  or  Demosthenes,  f  4.  The  Lamiaa  War.  Defeat  oT  Antipater, 
and  Siep;e  of  Lamia.  S  6.  Defeat  and  Death  of  Leonnatiis.  DatUeoT  Cnuinoo.  liodM 
the  Lamian  Wnr.  (6.  Death  of  Demosthenes,  t  T.  Ambitious  ProjectaofPerdtcca*.  Hli 
InTBaiouorEgyr>t,nnd  Death.  ^8.  FreehDivisionofthe Provinces  atTHparsdisiu.  Death 
of  Autipater.  PcdyBperchon  becMnes  Regent,  and  conciliate!  the  Grecian  Stalea.  Death 
of  Phocion.  t  9.  War  between  Poij^perchon  and  Caseander.  Ill^acceai  of  Poljsperchob 
Cusimdcr  tncomea  Master  of  Macedonia,  and  puts  Olympiai  to  Death,  i  10.  Coalitica 
against  Antigonus.  Peace  concluded  in  B.  c.  811.  Mnrderof  Roiana  and  her  Sctl  ^  U. 
Renewal  of  the  War  ai^lnst  Antigonus.  Demetrius  Paliorceles  expels  the  Macedoniana 
from  Athens.  1 11.  Demetrius  Foliorcetes  at  Cj-pms.  Battle  of  SalamiB.  AUetnptot 
EgTpt-    Siege  of  Rhodee.    ^18.  Battle  of  Ipsue,  and  Death  of  Anligoniu. 

g  1.  The  unexpected  death  of  Alexander  threatened  lo  involve  both 
his  extensive  dominions  and  bis  army  in  inextricable  confusion.  On  the 
day  aflcr  his  death  a  mililaiy  council  assembled  to  decide  on  the  course 
lo  be  pursued.  Alexander  on  hia  dealh-bed  h  said  to  have  given  his  sig- 
net-ring lo  Perdiccas,  but  he  had  left  no  legitimate  heir  to  his  thnuie, 
though  his  wife  Roxarja  wns  pregnant.  In  the  discussiong  which  ensned 
in  the  council,  Perdioas  assumed  a  leading  part;  and  after  much  debate, 
and  a  quarrel  betweai  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  which  at  firet  threatened 
the  most  serious  consequences,  an  arrangement  waa  at  length  effected  on 
the  following  basis:  That  Philip  Arrbidieus,  a  young  man  of  weak  intel- 
lect, the  half-brother  of  Alexander  (being  the  son  of  Philip  by  a  Thess*- 
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lian  woman  named  Fhilinna),  should  be  declared  king,  reaening,  lioircTcr, 
to  the  child  of  Roxana,  if  &  son  should  be  bom,  a  shore  in  the  sovereignty ; 
that  the  government  of  Macedonia  and  Greece  should  be  divided  between 
Antipater  and  Craterus ;  that  Ptolemy,  who  was  reputed  to  be  connected 
with  the  royal  family,  should  preside  over  Egypt  and  the  adjacent  couu- 
triM ;  that  Antignnus  should  have  Phrygia  Proi>er,  Lycia,  and  Paniphylia , 
that  the  Hellespontine  Phrygia  should  be  assigned  to  Leonniitus ;  that 
Eiuneaes  should  have  the  satrapy  of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappaducia,  which 
countries,  however,  still  remained  to  be  subdued ;  and  tliat  Thrace  should 
be  committed  to  Lysiraachus.  Pcrdiccas  reserved  tor  himself  the  chili- 
archy,  or  command  of  the  horse-guards,  the  post  before  held  by  Ilephais- 
tion,  in  virtue  of  which  he  became  the  guardian  oTPhilip  Arrliidieus,  the 
nominal  sovereign.  It  was  not  till  some  time  after  these  arrangements 
had  been  completed,  that  the  last  rites  were  paid  to  Alexander's  remains. 
Hiey  were  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  and  deposited  in  a  cemetery  which 
aflerwardd  became  the  burial-place  of  the  Ptolemies.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  magnificence  of  the  funeral  car,  which  was  adorned  with  orna- 
ments of  massive  gold,  and  so  heavy,  that  more  tlian  a  year  was  occupied 
in  conveying  it  from  Babylon  to  Syria,  though  drawn  by  eighty-four  mules. 
Id  doe  time  Boxana  was  delivered  of  a  eon,  to  whom  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander was  given,  and  who  was  declared  the  partner  of  Arrhidxus  in  the 
empire.  Boxana  had  previously  inveigled  Staleira  and  her  sieier  Drypetis 
to  Babylon,  where  she  caused  them  to  be  secretly  assassinated. 

S  2.  It  ia  now  necessary  to  take  a  brief  retrospective  glance  at  the 
■Sails  of  Greece.  Three  years  af^r  Alexander  had  quitted  Europe,  the 
Spartans  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  They 
vere  joined  by  most  of  the  Peloponnesian  states,  but  the  Atlieniana  kept 
aloof.  In  B.  C.  331,  the  Spartans  look  up  arms  under  the  command  of 
their  kmg,  Agia;  but  though  they  met  with  some  success  at  first,  they 
were  finally  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  Antipatcr,  near  Megalopolis. 
Agii  fell  in  the  battle,  and  the  chains  of  Greece  were  riveted  more  firmly 
than  ever.  This  victory,  and  the  successes  of  Alexander  in  the  East,  en- 
couraged the  Macedonian  party  in  Athens  to  take  active  measures  against 
Demosthenes ;  and  iEschines  trumped  up  an  old  charge  against  him  which 
had  Iain  donnant  for  several  years.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Chxronea, 
CtesiphoQ  had  proposed  that  Demosthenes  should  be  presented  with  a 
|o)den  crown  in  the  theatre  during  the  great  Dionysiac  festival,  on  account 
of  the  services  he  had  conferred  upon  his  country.  For  proposing  this 
decree  .£schines  indicted  Ctesiphon;  but  though  the  latter  was  the  nomi- 
Dal  defendant,  it  was  Demosthenes  who  was  really  put  upon  his  trial.* 


*  By  tlw  Attic  bv,  a  dliieii  propoalng  ■  ^7^(o>u  or  decree  might  be  indicted  Tor  vio- 
M<m  of  exiitiiiK  lura,  by  Uie  proceo  cnJled  ypaifi^  vapatmiu)* ;  provided  the  prosecntcr 
ratered  t^  complaint  belbre  tbe  deem  bid  been  ndopled  by  the  popular  asacmblv,  and  to 
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The  case  was  decided  id  330  b.  c^  and  has  been  immortalized  bj  tba 
memonible  and  8lUI  extant  spceched  of  .Sacliinea  "Against  CteaiphoD,' 
and  of  Demosthenes  "  On  the  Crown."  .^Gchines,  who  did  not  obtain  a 
fii\h  port  of  the  votes,  and  consequently  became  himself  liable  to  a  penalty, 
was  so  chagrined  at  his  defeat  that  be  retired  to  Rhodes. 

S  3-  In  B.  c.  325,  Ilarpulus  arrived  in  Athens.  Haipalus  was  a  great 
favorite  with  Alexander,  as  he  had  embraced  bis  side  during  his  quarrel 
with  his  father,  FhUip.  When  Alexander,  after  the  conquest  of  Persia 
and  Media,  determined  to  puEb  on  into  the  interior  of  Asia,  in  pursuit  of 
Darius,  he  lefl  Harpalus  at  Ecbatana,  with  six  thousand  Macedonian 
troops,  in  charge  of  the  rojal  treasures.  From  thence  he  removed  to 
Babylon,  and  appears  to  have  held  tiie  important  satrapy  of  that  province, 
as  well  as  the  administration  of  tlie  treasury.  It  was  here  that,  during 
the  absence  of  Alexander  in  India,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  extntvB' 
gant  luxury  and  profusion,  squandering  the  treasures  intrusted  to  him,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  alienated  the  people  subject  to  his  rule  by  his  lust- 
ful excesses  and  extortions.  He  had  probably  thought  that  Alexander  would 
never  return  from  the  remote  regions  of  the  £ast  into  which  be  bad  pene- 
trated ;  but  when  be  at  length  leamt  that  the  kmg  was  on  his  mardi  back 
to  Susa,  and  had  visited  with  unsparing  rigor  those  of  hie  officers  wbo 
had  been  guilty  of  any  excesses  during  his  absence,  he  at  once  saw  that 
his  only  resource  was  in  flight  Collecting  together  all  the  treasures  which 
he  could,  and  assembling  a  body  of  six  thousand  mercenaries,  he  hastened 
to  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  from  thence  crossed  over  to  Attica.  He  seems 
to  have  reckoned  on  a  favorable  reception  at  Athens,  as  during  the  time 
of  his  prosperity  he  had  made  the  city  a  large  present  of  com,  in  reliini 
for  which  he  had  received  the  right  of  citizenship.  At  first,  however,  the 
Athenians  refused  to  receive  him  ;  but  bribes  administered  to  some  of  the 
principal  orators  induced  them  to  alter  their  determination.  Such  &  step 
was  tantamount  to  an  act  of  hostility  against  Macedonia  itself;  andacoord- 
ingty  Antipater  called  upon  the  Athenians  to  deliver  up  Harpalus,  and  to 
bring  to  trial  those  who  had  accepted  his  bribes.  The  Athenians  did  not 
venture  to  disobey  these  demands.  Harpalus  was  put  into  confinement, 
but  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  from  prison.  Demosthenes  was 
among  the  orators  wbo  were  brought  to  trial  for  corruption.  He  was  de- 
clared to  be  guilty,  and  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  fitly  talents.  Not 
being  able  to  take  that  sum,  he  was  thrown  into  prison ;  but  be  contrived 
to  make  his  escape,  and  went  into  exile.  There  are,  however,  good 
grounds  for  doubting  his  guilt ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  he  fell  a  vic- 

had  become  t,  law.  If  the  charge  wiu  proved  to  be  well  foanded,  the  piopcaer  of  tba  ieatt 
ms  tiablo  to  a  penaUy-  Cte^^iphon  was  prof ecnted  bj  £Mhrnes  on  this  pracen-  The  prct 
p<Mil  to  cro^TQ  Demosthenes  is  attacked  on  thre«  principal  pcniita  :  —  1.  Dcmosthmes  had 
Dot  yet  settled  the  acconnts  of  bis  office,  i.  The  proposed  place  waa  illegal.  S.  Hb  pc 
Udcal  coDise  was  aDwarth;  or  such  a  distinguished  bouor.  —  En. 
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tini  to  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  l^Iacedonian  party.  Upon  quitting 
Athens,  Demoethenes  resided  chiefly  at  ^gina  or  Trcczen,  in  sight  of  hia 
natire  land,  and  whenever  he  looked  towards  her  shores  it  was  observed 
that  he  shed  tears. 

g  4,  When  the  news  of  Alexander's  death  reached  Athens,  the  anti- 
Macedonian  party,  which,  since  the  exile  of  Demosthenes,  was  led  b; 
Hypereides,  carried  all  before  it.  The  people  in  a  decree  declared  their 
determination  to  support  the  liberty  of  Greece ;  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  triremes  was  ordered  to  be  equipped ;  all  citizens  under  forty 
years  of  age  were  commanded  to  enroll  themselves  for  service ;  and  Leos- 
thlnes  was  directed  to  levy  an  army  of  mercenaries.  Envoys  were  de- 
spatched to  all  the  Grecian  states  to  announce  the  determination  of  Ath* 
ens,  and  to  exhort  them  to  stru^le  with  her  for  their  independence.  This 
caQ  was  responded  to  in  the  Peloponnesus  only  by  the  smaller  states, 
whilst  Sparta,  Arcadia,  and  Achaia  kept  aloof.  In'  Northern  Greece  the 
confederacy  was  joined  by  most  of  the  stales  except  the  Boeotians ;  and 
Leosthenes  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  forces. 

Fhocion,  as  usual,  was  opposed  to  this  war,  thinking  the  forces  of 
Athens  wholly  inadequate  to  augt^  it.  Leosthenes  scoffed  at  him,  and 
asked  him  "  what  he  had  ever  done  for  his  country  during  the  long  time 
that  he  was  general."  "  Do  you  reckon  it  nothing,"  answered  Phocion, 
" tbst  the  Athenians  are  buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  their, forefathers?" 
And  when  Leosthenes  continued  his  pompous  harangues,  Fhodon  said, 
*'  Young  man,  your  speedies  resemble  cypress-trees,  which  are  indeed  lar^ 
mld,tofly,  but  produce  no  &uit."  "  Tell  us,  then,"  interrupted  Hypereides, 
"  wliarSNin)^  the  proper  time  for  the  Athenians  to  make  war."  Phodon 
answered,  "!Ne(  till  young  men  keep  within  the  bounds  of  decorum,  the 
rich  contribute  with  liberality,  and  the  orators  desist  fkim  robbing  the 
people." 

The  allied  army  assembled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thermopybe.  An- 
tipater  now  advanced  from  the  north,  and  offered  battle  in  the  vale  of  the 
Spercheus ;  but  being  deserted  by  his  Thessalian  cavaliy,  who  went  over 
to  his  opponents  during  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  be  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat, and  threw  himself  into  X^amia,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  Malian  Gulf. 
Leosthenes,  desirous  to  finish  the  war  at  a  blow,  pressed  the  siege  with 
the  utmost  vigor ;  but  his  assaults  were  repulsed,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
resort  lo  the  slower  method  of  a  blockade.  From  this  town  the  contest 
between  Antipaler  and  the  allied  Greeks  has  been  called  the  Lamian 
War. 

g  5.  The  novelty  of  a  victory  over  the  Macedonian  arms  was  received 
with  boundless  exultation  at  Athens,  and  this  feeling  was  raised  to  a  still 
higher  pitch  by  the  arrival  of  an  emba^y  from  Antipater  to  sue  for 
peace.  Fhocion  was  bantered  unmerdfully.  He  was  asked  whether  he 
would  not  like  to  have  dime  such  groat  things  as  Leosthenes  ?    "  Cer- 
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tainlj,"  said  he;  "but  I  sboultl  Dot  have  advised  the  attempting  of  ihem.* 
And  Vi'licn  measenger  after  meascnger  aoaounced  the  successes  of  ibe 
Atheoian  arms,  he  exclaimed  sorcaatically, "  When  gh&ll  we  have  dooe 
conquering  ?  "  The  Athenians  were  bo  elated  with  their  good  fortune,  that 
they  would  listen  to  no  tenna  but  tlie  unconditional  Buirender  of  Antipater. 
Meantime  Demosthenes,  though  still  an  exile,  exerted  himself  in  Tarioni 
parts  of  the  Peloponnesus  in  counteracting  the  envoys  of  Antipater,  and  in 
endeavoring  to  gain  adhereuta  to  the  cause  of  Athens  and  the  allieg.  The 
Athenians,  in  return,  invited  Demosthenes  back  to  his  native  country,  and 
a  ehip  wua  sent  to  convey  him  to  Feineus,  where  be  was  received  with 
extraordinary  honors. 

Meanwhile  Leonnatus,  goveraor  of  the  HellesponUne  Phiygia,  had  ap- 
peared on  the  theatre  of  war  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  foot  aod 
twenty-five  hundred  horse.  Leosthenes  had  been  slain  at  Liamia  in 
a  sally  of  the  besieged;  and  Antiphilus,  on  whom  the  commaDd  of  the 
allied  array  devolved,  hastened  to  ofi^er  battle  to  Leonnatus  before  be 
could  arrive  at  Lamia.  The  hostile  armies  met  in  one  of  the  plains  otf 
lliessaly,  where  Leonoatas  was  killed  and  his  troops  defeated.  Antipalv, 
as  soon  as  the  blockade  of  Lamia  was  raised,  had  pursued  Antiphilus,  aod 
on  the  day  after  the  b^tJe  he  effected  a  junction  with  the  beaten  aimy  of 
LeoQualus. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Antipater  was  still  further  reinforced  by  the  amval 
of  CrateruB  with  a  considerable  force  from  Asia ;  and  being  now  at  the 
head  of  an  army  which  outnumbered  the  forces  of  the  allies,  he  marched 
against  tbem,  and  gained  a  dedsive  victory  over  them  near  Cranaoo  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  7th  of  August,  B.  C.  322.  The  allies  were  now  earn- 
pelled  to  sue  for  peace ;  but  Antipater  refused  to  treat  with  theo  except 
as  separate  slates,  fOTeseeing  that  by  this  means  many  would  be  detached 
from  the  confederacy.  The  result  answered  his  expectations.  One  by 
one,  the  various  states  submitted,  till  at  length  all  had  Iwd  down  Ihor 
arms.  Athens,  the  original  instigator  of  the  insurrection,  now  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror.  As  Antipater  advanced,  Phocion  used  all  ibe 
influence  which  he  possessed  with  the  Macedonians  in  favor  of  his  coantiy- 
men ;  but  he  could  obtain  no  other  terms  than  an  unconditional  surrender. 
On  a  second  mission,  Phocion  received  the  final  demands  of  Antipater; 
which  were  that  the  Athenians  should  deliver  up  a  cert^n  number  of  thrir 
orators,  among  whom  were  Demosthenes  and  Hypereides ;  Uuit  their  po- 
litical franchise  should  be  limited  by  a  property  qualification ;  that  they 
should  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia ;  and  that  they  should  y 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.     Such  was  the  result  of  the  Laniian  War^ 

§  6.  After  the  i-etum  of  the  envoys  bringing  the  ultimatum  of  Antipater, 
the  sycophant  Denudes  procured  a  decree  for  the  death  cf  the  denounced 
orators.  Demosthenes  and  the  other  persons  compromised  made  (bat 
escape  from  Athens  before  the  Macedonian  gaiTis(Hi  arrived,    .^gina  wai 
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fheir  first  place  of  reilige,  but  tbe^  soon  parted  in  different  direcliofui 
Hjpereides  fled  to  the  temple  of  Demeter  at  HermioD^  in  Peloponnesus, 
whilst  Demostbeues  took  refuge  in  that  of  Poseidon  in  the  iaie  of  Calau- 
rea,  near  TVoeien.  But  the  Botellites  of  An ti pater,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  Thurian  named  Archias,  wbo  had  formerly  been  an  actor,  tore  them 
frcHn  their  sanctuaries.  Hjpereides  v/ob  carried  to  Athens,  and  it  is  said 
that  Antipater  took  the  brutal  and  cowanll;  revenge  of  ordering  his 
tongue  to  be  cut  out,  and  his  remains  to  be  thrown  to  the  dogs.  Demos- 
thenes oontrived  at  least  to  escape  the  insults  of  the  tyrannical  conqueror. 
Archias  at  first  endeavored  to  en^ce  htm  from  his  sanctuary  by  the  bland- 
eat  promises.  But  Demosthenes,  forewarned,  it  is  said,  by  a  dream,  ftiing 
his  eyes  intently  on  him,  exclaimed,  "  Your  acting,  Archias,  never 
touched  me  formerly,  nor  do  your  promises  now."  And  when  Archias 
began  to  employ  threats,  "  Good,"  said  Demosthenes ;  "  now  yon  speak  as 
from  the  Macedonian  tripod ;  before  you  were  only  playing  a  part.  But 
wait  awtule,  and  let  me  write  my  last  directions  to  my  family."  So,  taking 
his  writing  materials,  he  put  the  reed  into  his  mouth  and  bit  it  for  some 
time,  as  was  his  custom  when  composing ;  after  which  he  covered  his  head 
with  his  garment  and  reclined  against  a  pillar.  The  guards  wbo  accom- 
panied Archias,  imagining  this  to  be  a  mere  trick,  laughed,  and  called  him 
coward,  whilst  Archias  began  to  renew  his  false  persuasions.  Demo^ 
tbenes,  feeling  the  poistM  work,  —  for  such  it  was  that  be  had  concealed  in 
Ibe  reed, — now  bade  him  lead  on.  "You  may  now,"  s^  he,  "enact 
the  part  of  Creon,  and  cast  me  out  miburied  i  bat  at  least,  O  gracious  Po- 
seidon, I  have  not  polluted  thy  temple  by  my  death,  which  Antipater  and 
his  Macedonians  would  not  have  scmpled  at."  But  whilst  he  was  endeav- 
oring to  walk  out,  he  fell  down  by  the  altar  and  expired. 

I  7.  The  course  of  events  now  carries  us  hack  to  the  East.  Perdiccas 
possessed  more  power  than  any  of  Alexander's  generals,  and  was  regarded 
as  the  regent  of  the  empire^  He  had  the  custody  of  the  infiuit  Alexandsr, 
the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  weak  Philip  Arrhidteus  was  a 
pnppet  in  hb  hands.  Perdiccas  had  at  firot  courted  the  alliance  of  An- 
tipater, and  had  even  married  his  daughter  NicEca.  But  when  Olympias 
tiered  hun  the  hand  of  her  daughter  Cleopatra,  if  he  would  assist  her 
against  Antipater,  Perdiccas  resolved  to  divorce  Nicxa  at  the  first  con- 
venient opportunity,  and  espouse  Cleopatra  in  her  stead,  believing  that 
EDch  an  alliance  with  the  royal  family  would  pave  his  way  to  the  Macedo- 
nian throne,  to  which  he  was  now  aspiring.  His  designs,  however,  were 
not  unknown  to  Aotigonus  and  Ptolemy ;  and  when  he  attempled  to  bring 
Antigonus  to  trial  for  some  offence  in  the  government  of  his  satrapy,  that 
general  made  his  escape  to  Macedonia,  where  he  revealed  to  Antipater 
Ibe  fiill  extent  of  the  ambiUous  schemes  of  Perdiccas,  and  thus  at  once  in 
dnced  Antipater  and  Craterus  to  unite  in  a  Ic^ne  with  hun  and  Flolemy, 
and  openly  declare  war  agunst  the  regent     Thus  assailed  on  all  udea, 
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"^ '  Perdlcctts  resolved  to  direct  his  arms  in  the  first  instance  against  Ptolemy. 
In  the  spring  of  D.  c.  321  he  accordingly  set  out  on  his  march  against 
Egypt,  at  the  head  of  a  foimidable  arnij,  and  accompanied  by  Philip  At> 
rhidieus,  and  Roxana  and  her  infant  son.  He  advanced  vrithout  oppodtion 
as  far  as  Pelusium,  but  be  found  the  banks  of  the  Nile  strongly  fortified 
and  guarded  by  Ptolemy,  and  was  repulsed  in  repeated  attempts  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  river ;  in  the  last  of  which,  near  Memphis,  he  lost  great 
numbers  of  men,  by  the  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  current.  Perdiccas  had 
never  been  popular  with  the  soldiery,  and  these  disasters  completely 
alienated  their  affections.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  bim,  and 
eome  of  liis  chief  officers  murdered  him  in  his  tent 

§  8,  The  death  of  Perdiccas  was  followed  by  a  fresh  distribution  of  the 
provinces  of  the  empire.  At  a  meeting  of  the'generals  held  at  Tripoj^ 
disua  in  Syria,  towards  the  end  of  tlie  year  321  b.  c,  Antipater  was  de- 
dared  regent,  relwning  the  government  of  Macedonia  and  Greece  ;  Ptole- 
my was  continued  in  the  goverament  of  Egypt ;  Seleucua  received  the 
satntpy  of  Babylon ;  whilst  Antigonus  not  only  retained  bis  old  provinec^ 
but  was  rewarded  with  that  of  Susiana. 

Antipaler  did  not  long  survive  these  events.  He  died  in  the  year  318, 
at  llie  advanced  age  of  eighty,  leaving  Polysperchoa,  one  of  Alexandei's 
oldest  generals,  regent;  much  to  the  surprise  and  mortification  of  his  soo 
Cassander,  who  received  only  the  secondary  dignity  of  Chiharch,  or  cooi- 
maoder  of  the  cavalry.  Cassander  was  now  bent  on  obtaining  the  regen- 
cy ;  but  seeing  do  hope  of  sDCcess  in  Macedonia,  he  went  over  to  Asia  to 
Bolicit  the  assistance  of  Antigonus. 

Folysperchon,  on  his  side,  sought  to  condliate  the  frieDdsbip  of  the  Gre- 
(aaa  stales  by  proclaiming  them  all  free  and  independent,  and  by  abolish- 
ing the  oligarchies  which  bad  been  set  up  by  Antipater.  In  order  to 
enforce  these  measures,  Polysperchon  prepared  to  march  into  Greece, 
whilst  his  son  Alexander  was  despatched  beforeliand  with  an  army  tonaida 
Adiens,  to  compel  the  Mocedoaian  garrisoo  under  the  conunaod  of  Nica- 
nor  to  evacuate  Munychia.  Nicanor,  however,  refused  to  move  without 
orders  from  Cassander,  whose  general  he  declared  himself  to  be.  Phoci<ai 
was  supposed  to  be  intriguing  in  favor  of  Nicanor,  and,  being  accused  d 
teeaean,  fled  to  Alexander,  now  encamped  before  tlie  walls  of  Athens. 
Alexander  sent  Phocion  and  the  friends  who  accompanied  him  to  his 
fiither,  who  was  then  in  Phods ;  and  at  the  same  time  an  Athenian  em- 
bassy arrived  in  Polysperchon's  camp  to  accuse  Phocion.  A  sort  of  moc& 
trial  ensued,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Phocion  was  sent  back  to  Athena 
in  chains,  to  be  tried  by  the  Athenian  people.  The  theatre,  where  his 
trial  was  to  take  place,  was  soon  full  to  overflowing.  Phocion  was  as- 
sailed on  evei7  side  by  the  clamors  of  his  enemies,  which  prevented  his 
defence  from  being  heard,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death  by  a  sbow  of 
bonds.     To  the  Inst  Phouon  maintained  his  calm  and  dignified,  bat  some- 
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what  oontCDiptuous  bearing.  When  some  nrelche<I  man  spat  upon  him 
as  he  passed  to  the  prison,  "  Will  no  one,"  said  ho,  "  check  this  fellow's  in* 
decency  ?  "  To  one  who  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  message  to  leave 
for  his  son  Fhocus,  he  answered,  "Only  that  he  bear  no  grudge  agmnst 
the  AtheniauE."  Aitd  when  the  hemlock  which  had  been  prepared  was 
found  insuflicient  for  all  the  condemned,  and  the  jailer  would  not  furnish 
more  unless  he  was  paid  for  it,  "  Give  the  man  his  money,"  swd  Phocioa 
to  one  of  his  friends,  "  since  at  Athena  one  cannot  even  die  for  nothing." 
He  died  in  B.  c.  317,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  The  Athenians  aflerwarda 
repented  of  their  conduct  towards  FhocioiL  Hb  bones,  which  hod  been 
cast  out  on  the  frontiers  of  Megara,  were  subsequently  brought  back  to 
Athens,  and  a  bronze  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

§  9.  Whikt  Alexander  was  negotiating  with  Nicanor  about  the  surren- 
der of  Munychia,  Cassaoder  arrived  in  the  Feineus  with  a  considerable 
onny,  with  which  Antigonus  had  supplied  him  ;  and  though  Folysperchoa 
himself  soon  came  up  with  a  large  force,  he  found  the  fortifications  of  Fei- 
neus too  strong  for  him.  Leaving,  therefore,  his  son  to  blockade  the  dty, 
Folysperchon  advanced  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army  into  the  Felo- 
poimcsns.  Here  he  Itud  siege  to  Megalopolis ;  but  that  town  was  defend- 
ed with  such  extraordinary  efforts,  that  Folysperchon  was  compelled  to 
withdraw.  His  ill-success,  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  his  fleet  by  the 
fleet  of  Cassander,  produced  an  unfavorable  turn  in  the  disposition  of  the 
Greek  states  towards  Folysperchon,  and  Athens  in  particular  abandoned 
bb  alliance  for  that  of  Cassander,  who  established  on  oligarchical  govern- 
ment in  the  city  under  the  presidency  of  Demetrius  of  Fhalems. 

At  the  same  time  Eurydice,  the  active  and  intriguing  wife  of  Philip 
Arrhidieus,  conceived  the' project  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  regent, 
and  concluded  an  alliance  with  Cassander,  while  she  herself  assembled  an 
army  with  which  she  obtained  for  a  time  the  complete  possession  of  Mace- 
donia. But  in  the  spring  of  317,  Folysperchon,  having  united  his  forces 
with  those  of  .^kcides,  king  of  Epeirus,  invaded  Macedonia,  accompanied 
by  Olympias.  Eurydice  met  them  with  equal  daring ;  but  when  the 
mother  of  Alexander  appeared  on  the  field,  surrounded  by  a  train  in  bac- 
chanalian style,  the  Macedonians  at  once  declared  in  her  favor,  and  Eury- 
dice, abandoned  by  her  own  troops,  fled  to  AmphipolL^,  where  she  soon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Olympian,  who  put  both  her  and  her  husband  to 
death,  with  circumstances  of  Ibe  greatest  cruelty.  She  next  wreaked  her 
vengeance  on  the  family  of  Antipater,  and  on  the  adherents  of  Cassander. 
These  events  determined  Cassander  to  proceed  with  all  haste  into  Mace- 
donia. At  his  approach  Olympias  threw  herself  into  Pydoa,  together  with 
Roxana  and  tier  son.  Cassander  forthwith  laid  siege  to  this  place ;  and 
after  a  blockade  of  some  montlis  it  surrendered,  in  the  spring  of  316. 
Olympias  had  stipulated  that  her  life  should  be  spared,  but  Cassander 
■oon  aflenvords  caused  her  to  be  murdered.     Ailer  the  fall  of  Fydna  all 
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Macedonia  submillcd  to  Cossander;  'vho,  after  shutting  up  Boxana  and 
faer  Eon  in  the  citadel  of  Araphipolia,  married  Thessalonica,  a  half-^ter  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  with  the  view  of  strenglhcDing  his  preleositsis  to 
the  throne. 

Shortly  aflcrwards  Cassandcr  marched  into  Greece,  and  began  the  rea- 
toratioD  of  Thebes  (b,  c,  315),  in  the  twentieth  year  after  ita  destmctioB 
by  Alexander,  «  measure  highly  popular  with  tlic  Greeks. 

§  10,  A  new  war  now  broke  out  jn  the  East.  Antigonns  Lad  become 
tlie  most  powerful  of  Alexander's  successors.  He  had  conquered  £ume- 
nes,  who  had  long  defied  his  arm;;,  and  he  now  began  to  dispose  <^  the 
proriaces  as  be  thought  fit.  His  increasing  power  and  ambitious  projects 
led  to  a  general  coalition  against  him,  consisting  of  Ptolemy,  Selencus, 
Cassander,  and  Lysimacbus,  the  governor  of  Thrace.  The  war  bc^an 
in  the  year  315,  and  was  carried  on  with  great  vehemence  and  alternate 
Buccess  in  Syria,  Phixnicia,  Asia  Moor,  and  Greece.  After  ftrnr  yean 
all  parlies  became  exliausted  with  the  struggle,  and  peace  was  accordingly 
concluded  in  311,  on  conditim  that  the  Greek  cities  should  be  free,  that 
Casaander  should  retain  his  authority  in  Eurt^  till  Alexander  came  of 
age,  that  Ptolemy  and  Lysimochus  should  keep  possession  of  llirace  and 
Egypt  respectively,  and  that  Antigonus  should  have  the  goTenunuit  of 
all  Asia.    The  name  of  Seleucus  does  not  occur  in  the  treaty. 

This  hollow  peace,  which  bad  been  merely  patched  up  for  the  conveo* 
ience  of  the  parties  cooceraed,  was  not  of  long  duration.  It  seems  to  hare 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  another  of  thoee  crimes  which  disgrace  the 
history  of  Alexander's  successors.  Alexander,  who  had  now  attained  the 
age  of  sixteen,  was  still  shut  up  with  his  mother  Boxana  in  Amplupolis ; 
and  his  partisans,  with  injudicioiis  zeal,  loudly  expressed  (heir  wish  that 
be  should  be  released  and  placed  upon  the  throne.  In  order  to  avert  this 
event,  Cassander  contrived  the  secret  murder  both  of  the  mother  and  the 
son. 

§  II.  This  abominable  act,  however,  docs  not  appear  to  have  caused  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  Ptolemy  was  the  firat  to  break  it  (b,  C.  310),  under 
the  pretext  that  Antigonus,  by  keeping  his  garrisons  in  the  Greek  dties 
of  Asia  and  the  islands,  had  not  respected  that  article  of  the  treaty  which 
guaranteed  Grecian  freedom.  After  the  war  had  lasted  three  years,  An- 
tigonus resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  wrest  Greece  from  the  hands 
of  Cassander  and  Ptolemy,  who  held  all  the  principal  towns  in  it.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  summer  of  307  b.  c.  he  despatched  his  son  Demetrius  from 
Ephesus  to  Athens,  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  and  five 
thousand  talents  in  money.  Demetrius,  who  afterwajds  obtMned  the  sur- 
name of  "  Poliorcete?,"  or  "  Besieger  of  Cities,"  was  a  young  man  of  ar- 
dent temperament  and  great  abilities.  Upon  arriving  at  the  Peirteos,  he 
immediately  proclaimed  the  object  of  his  expedition  to  be  the  liberation  of 
Athens  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Macedonian  garrison.     Supported  by  the 
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Macedonians,  Demetriua  the  Pbalerean  had  noff  ruled  Athens  for  a  period 
of  more  than  ten  years.  Of  mean  birth,  Demetrius  the  Fhalerean  owed 
his  elevation  entirely  to  bis  talents  and  perseverance.  Hia  skill  as  an 
orator  raised  him  to  disdiictioii  among  hb  counlrymen ;  and  his  politics, 
which  led  him  to  embrace  the  party  of  Phocion,  recommended  him  to  Cas- 
sander  and  the  Macedonians.  He  caltivated  many  branches  of  literature, 
and  was  at  once  an  historian,  a  philosopher,  and  a  poet ;  but  none  of  his 
works  have  come  down  to  us.  During  the  firat  period  of  his  administra- 
tion he  appears  to  have  governed  wisely  and  equitably,  to  have  improved 
the  Atb^iian  laws,  and  to  have  adorned  the  city  with  useful  buildings.* 
But  in  spile  of  his  pretensions  to  philosophy,  the  possession  of  uncontrolled 
power  soon  altered  his  character  for  the  worse,  and  he  became  remarka- 
ble for  luznry,  ostentation,  and  sensuality.  Hence  he  gradually  lost  the 
populaH^  which  he  had  once  enjoyed,  and  which  had  prompted  the  Athe- 
nians to  raise  to  him  no  fewer  than  lhre«  hundred  and  uxty  bronze 
■tatuea,  most  of  them  equestriaji.  The  Athenians  heard  with  pleasure  the 
proclamadfHis  of  the  son  of  Antigonus ;  his  namesake,  the  Fhalerean,  was 
obliged  to  surrender  the  city  to  him,  and  to  close  his  political  career  by 
ntiring  to  Hiebes.  The  Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia  offered  a 
slight  resistanoe,  which  was  soon  overcome.  Demetrius  Foliorcetes  then 
fermally  announced  to  tbe  Athenian  assembly  the  reetoration  of  their  an- 
axM  constitution,  and  promised  them  a  large  donative  of  com  and  ship- 
toiber.  This  munificence  was  repiud  by  the  Athenians  with  the  basest  ' 
and  most  abject  flattery.  Both  Demetrius  and  his  iather  were  deified, 
and  two  new  tribes,  those  of  Antigonias  and  Demetrias,  were  added  to  the 
existing  ten  which  derived  their  names  &om  the  andent  heroes  of  Attica. 

S  12.  Demetrius  Foliorcetes  did  not,  however,  remtun  long  at  Athens. 
Barly  in  306  b.  c.  he  was  recalled  by  his  fother,  and,  smling  to  Cyprus, 
undertook  the  siege  of  Salamis.  Ptolemy  hasteued  (o  its  relief  with  one 
hundred  and  forty  vessels  and  ten  thousand  troops.  Tbe  battle  that  en- 
saed  was  one  of  tbe  most  memorable  in  the  annale  of  ancient  naval  war- 
fare, more  particularly  on  account  of  tbe  vast  size  of  the  vessels  engaged. 
Ptolemy  was  completely  defeated;  and  so  important  was  the  victory 
deemed  by  Antigonus,  that  on  the  strength  of  it  he  assumed  the  title  of 
kmg,  which  he  also  conferred  upon  his  son.  This  example  was  followed 
by  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Lysimachus. 

Encoun^d  by  their  success  at  Cyprus,  Antigouus  and  Demetrius 
made  an  attempt  upon  Egypt,  which,  however,  proved  a  disastrous  failure. 
By  way  of  revenge,  Demetrius  undertook  an  expedjdon  agunst  Rhodes, 
which  had  refused  its  aid  in  the  attack  upon  Ptolemy.     It  was  from  the 

•  A  ocmns  which  Demetriua  took  of  tba  popnlatiDn  of  Attica,  probably  Id  SOB  B.  c,  tba 
jtai  of  hit  archambip,  gave  31,000  li«emeti,  10,000  metioa,  or  rstldent  uliens,  and  Ilia  utue* 
ing  Dumbar  of  404,000  ilaTet.  Tba  wlvu  and  bmiliei  oT  the  free  popojatioa  must  of  coiuM 
b»  added. 
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memorable  siege  of  Rhodes  tbat  Demetrias  oblained  his  aame  of  "  Foli- 
orcetes."  AAer  in  Tain  attempling  to  take  the  town  from  the  sea-sd^ 
by  means  of  Coaling  batteries,  from  which  stones  of  enormous  weight  were 
hurled  from  engines  with  incredible  force  against  the  walls,  he  determined 
to  alter  his  plan  and  invest  it  on  the  laud-side.  With  llie  assistance  ctf 
Epimachus,  an  Athenian  engineer,  he  constructed  a  machine  which,  in 
anticipation  of  its  effect,  was  called  Helepolis,  or  "  the  citj-taker."  Thia 
was  a  square  wooden  tower,  one  hundred  and  fiAj  feet  high,  and  divided 
into  nine  stories,  filled  with  armed  men,  who  discharged  missiles  throng 
apertures  in  the  sides.  When  armed  and  prepared  for  atta^  it  required 
the  strength  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  men  to  set  this  enormous  ma- 
chine in  motion.  But  though  this  formidable  engine  was  assisted  by  the 
operation  of  two  battering-rams,  each  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  Icngsod 
propelled  bj  the  labor  of  one  thousand  men,  the  Rhodians  were  so  active 
in  repairing  the  breaches  mode  in  their  walla,  that,  afler  a  year  spent  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  take  the  town,  Demetrius  was  forced  to  retire  and 
grant  the  Rhodians  peace. 

S  13.  Whilst  Demetrius  was  thus  emplc^ed,  Cassander  had  made  great 
progress  in  reducmg  Greece.  He  had  taken  Corinth,  and  was  besieging 
Athens,  when  Demetrius  entered  the  Euripus.  Cassander  immediately 
raised  the  siege,  and  was  subsequentlj  defeated  in  an  action  near  Ther- 
mopjlie.  When  Demetrius  entered  Athens,  he  was  received  as  beicae 
<  with  the  most  eztravagant  flatteries.  He  remained  two  or  three  years  in 
Greece,  during  which  his  superiority  over  Cassander  was  decided,  tbou^ 
no  great  battle  was  fou^t 

In  the  spring  of  301  b.  c.  he  was  recalled  by  hia  &ther  Antigonus,  who 
stood  in  need  of  his  assistance  against  Lysimachns  and  Seleucus.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  the  struggle  between  Antigonns  and  his  rivals 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of  Ipens  in  Fhryg^a,  in  which  An- 
tigonus  was  killed,  and  his  army  completely  defeated.  Antigonus  had  at- 
tained the  Dgc  of  eighty-one  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Demetrius  retreated 
with  the  remnant  of  the  army  to  Ephesos,  whence  he  sailed  id  Cyprus, 
and  afterwards  prop<»ed  to  go  to  Athens ;  but  the  Athenians,  aU«iated  by 
hia  ill-fortune  at  Ipsus,  refused  to  receive  him.  Seleucus  and  Lyeimai- 
chus  shared  between  them  the  possessions  of  Aotigoous.  Lysimachns 
seems  to  have  had  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  whilst  the  whole  coun- 
try from  the  coast  of  Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  as  well  as  a  part  of  Phiygia 
and  Cappadocia,  fell  to  the  share  of  Seleucus.  The  latter  fbnnded  OD  the 
Orontes  a  new  capital  of  his  empire,  which  he  named  after  his  fittfaer  An- 
lioch.  The  fall  of  Antigonus  secured  Cassander  is  the  possession  of 
Greece,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  formal  treaty  was  entered  into 
for  that  purpose. 
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CHAPTER   XLVI. 

■BOU  THE  BATTLE   OF  IPSUS  TO  TBB   CONQUEST  OF    OBEECE  BT  THI 
BOUAMS. 

f  1.  Proceedings  of  Dametriua  Poliorcelei.  He  captarM  Athani.  f  3.  Obtains  ths  Mac»- 
donUin  Croim.  Bis  Flight  md  Death,  t  B.  Lyaimaohns  reigiu  over  Macedonia.  Hg 
fa  defeated  and  alain  b;  Seleucus.  \  i.  SeleucoB  uaaesionted  by  Ptolem;  Cenmniu. 
iDTuiOQ  of  the  Celle,  aad  Death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunm.  f  S.  Antigonus  Goaatas  aicends 
the  Macedanian  Throne.  Death  of  Pyrrhus  of  Epeinu.  Cbremonidean  War.  t  S.  Tbe 
Acbttan  League,  f  7.  StaU  of  Sparta.  Refomis  of  Agis  and  Cleomeoee.  The  Cla- 
omenioWar.  (  8.  Tiie  jBtolian  League.  ^  fl.  The  Social  War.  (  10.  War  between  Philip 
and  the Boraans.  i  11.  Philoptemen.  (  IZ.  Second  Warbelwocn  Phiiipard  the  Roman*. 
Battle  of  CyQo5cephal».  f  la.  Defeat  of  AnHochus,  and  Subjugation  of  the  flolians  by 
the  Romans.  S  M.  Extension  of  the  Achxan  League.  Conquest  of  Sparta.  Death  a( 
Philopamen.  f  16.  War  between  Porseua  and  the  Romans.  Conquest  of  Macedonia. 
i  le.  Proceedings  of  the  Romans  in  Greece,  f  IT.  Athens  and  Oropas.  War  between 
the  Achsflns  and  Spartans.  |  18.  The  Spartans  appeal  to  the  Bonions,  who  ieduc« 
Greece  into  a  Romon  Frovince. 

§  1.  After  his  repulse  from  Athens,  Deractriua  proceeded  towards 
Peloponnesus,  but  found  that  his  allies  in  that  quarter  had  also  abandoned 
him  and  embraced  the  cause  of  Colander.  He  ■was,  lioivever,  neither 
ruioed  nor  discouraged.  On  leaving  the  Peloponnesus  (b,  c.  300)  he 
proceeded  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and  ravaged  the  territorj-  of  Ly- 
,  Bimachua.  Whilst  engaged  in  this  expedilioti  he  was  agreeably  Burprieed 
bj  receiving  an  embassy  from  Seleucus,  by  which  that  monarch  soUcited 
his  daughter  SlratonTc4  in  marriage.  Demetrius  glEidly  granted  the  re- 
quest, and  found  himself  bo  much  strengthened  by  this  alliance,  that  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  296  he  was  in  a  condition  again  to  attack  Athens, 
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which  he  captured  after  a  long  siege,  and  drove  out  the  bloodlhin^ 
tyrant  Lachares,  who  had  i>een  established  there  by  CasGander.  Sndi 
was  the  extremity  of  famine  to  which  the  Athenians  had  been  reduced, 
that  we  are  told  of  a  father  and  son  quarrelling  for  a  dead  mouse ;  and 
the  philosopher  Epicurus  supported  himself,  and  the  society  over  which 
lie  presided,  by  dividing  amongst  them  daily  a  small  quantity  of  beans. 
On  becoming  master  of  the  city,  Demetrius,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
Athenians,  treated  them  with  great  lenity  and  indulgence,  and,  in  consider- 
ation of  their  distresses,  made  them  a  present  of  a  large  quantity  of  con. 

g  2.  Meanwhile  Cassander  bad  died  shortly  before  the  siege  of  Athena, 
and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Maeedon  by  liia  eldest  son,  Philip  • 
IV."  But  that  young  prince  died  in  295,  and  the  succession  was  diA- 
puted  between  his  two  brothers,  Antipater  and  Alexander.  Their  mother 
Thessalonica,  a  daughter  of  the  great  Philip,  seems  to  have  been  llidr 
guardian,  and  to  have  attempted  to  arrange  their  disputes  by  dividing  the 
kingdom  between  them ;  but  AntipMer,  thinking  that  she  favored  Alexan- 
der, slew  her  with  his  own  hand  in  a  fit  of  jealous  rage.  Alexander  now 
called  in  the  ud  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epeirus,  as  weU  as  of  Deme- 
triuH,  who  was  in  &o  Peloponnesus  with  hia  army.  Pyrrhus,  as  the 
nearest,  was  the  first  to  respond  to  this  call,  and  effected  a  partition  of 
Macedonia  between  the  two  brothers;  an  arrangement,  which,  as  It 
weakened  a  neighboring  kingdom,  was  &Torable  to  his  own  interests. 
Shortly  afterwards  (294)  Demetrius,  who  saw  in  the  distracted  st^e  of 
Macedonia  an  opening  for  his  own  ambitious  designs,  appeared  in  that 
country  with  his  forces.  Alexander  having  jobed  him  with  his  anay, 
Demetrins  caused  that  young  prince  to  be  assassinated,  and  was  saluted 
king  by  the  troops.  Demetrius  reigned  over  Macedonia,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Greece,  about  seven  years.  He  aimed  at  reccTering  die  wbol« 
of  bis  fathei''B  dominions  in  Asia ;  but  before  he  was  ready  to  take  the 
field,  his  adversaries,  alarmed  at  his  preparations,  determined  to  forestall 
him.  In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  287,  Ptolemy  sent  a  powerful  fleet  agwnst 
Greece,  while  Pyrrhus  on  the  one  side  and  Lysimachns  on  the  otlier 
simultaneously  invaded  Macedonia.  Demetrius  had  completely  alienated 
his  own  subjects  by  his  proud  and  haughty  bearing,  and  by  his  lavish  ex- 
penditure on  his  own  luxuries ;  while  Pyrrhus,  by  his  generosity,  a&bili^, 
and  daring  courage,  hod  become  the  hero  of  the  Macedonians,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  a  second  Al^cander.  The  ^pearance  o£  Pyrrhus  was  the 
signal  for  revolt :  the  Macedonian  troops  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  De- 
metrius was  compelled  to  fly.  Pyrrhus  now  ascended  the  throne  of 
Macedonia ;  but  his  reign  was  of  brief  duration ;  and  at  the  end  of  eeroi 
months  he  was  in  turn  driven  out  by  Lysimachus.  Demetrins  made 
several  attempts  to  r^ain  his  power  in  Greece,  and  then  set  sail  for  Asia, 

•  Philip  AnUdKU  la  caUed  Philip  IIL 
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where  he  Buccesaively  endeavored  to  establuh  himself  in  the  territories  of 
LyaiinachuB,  and  of  his  son-in-law,  Seleucua.  Falling  at  length  into  tho 
hands  of  the,  latter,  he  was  kept  in  a  kind  of  magnificent  captivity  in  a 
royal  reeideace  in  Sjnna;  where,  in  283,  at  the  early  age  of  fifly-five,  his 
checkered  career  was  brought  to  a  eloac,  partly  by  chagrin,  and  partly 
by  the  sensual  indulgences  wUfa  which  he  endeavored  to  divert  it. 

S  3.  The  histoiy  of  AJexiuider's  successors  continued  to  be  marked  to 
the  end  by  the  same  ambition,  the  same  dissensions,  and  the  same  crimea 
which  had  stained  it  from  the  first.  The  power  of  Lysimachus  hod  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  Macedonia;  and  he  now  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  all  the  dominions  in  Europe  that  bad  formed  part  of 
the  Macedonian  monarchy,  as  well  as  of  the  greater  part  of  Asia  SCinor. 
Of  Alexander's  immediate  succesdors,  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  were  the 
only  two  remaining  competitors  for  power ;  and  with  the  exception  of  Egypt, 
those  two  sovereigns  divided  Alexander's  empire  between  thenj.  In  Egypt 
the  aged  Ftolemy  had  abdicated  in  285  in  iavor  of  his  son  by  Berenice, 
afterwatds  known  aa  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphus,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
eldest  BOD,  Ptolemy  Cenumus,  by  Ins  wife  Eurydic^.  Ptolemy  Ceran- 
nus  quitted  Egypt  in  di^ust,  and  fled  to  the  court  of  Lysimachus :  and 
although  Arsino£,  the  wife  of  Lysimachus,  was  own  sister  to  his  rival, 
Ptolemy  Philedelphus,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  her  entire  confidence. 
Areinoe,  jealous  of  her  step-eon  Agathocles,  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne,  and  desirous  of  securing  the  succession  fiir  her  own  children,  con- 
spired with  Ptolemy  Ceraonus  agiunst  his  life.  She  even  procured  the 
ctmsent  of  Lysimachus  to  his  murder ;  and  aAer  some  vain  attempts  to 
make  away  with  him  by  poison,  he  was  dung  into  prison,  where  Ptolemy 
Ceratmns  despatched  bint  with  his  own  hand.  Lysandra,  the  mother  of 
Agathocles,  fled  with  the  rest  cf  her  &mily  to  Seleucus,  to  demand  from 
him  protection  and  vengeance ;  and  Seleucus,  induced  by  the  hopes  of  suc- 
cess inspired  by  the  discontent  and  dissensions  which  so  foul  an  act  had 
exdted  among  the  subjects  of  Lysimachus,  espoused  her  cause.  The 
hostilities  which  ensued  between  him  and  Lysimachus  were  brought  to  a 
termination  by  the  battle  of  Corupedion,  fought  near  Sardis  m  281, 
in  which  Lysimachus  was  defeated  and  sltun.  By  tiiis  victory,  Mace- 
donia, and  the  whole  of  Alexander's  empire,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt, 
Southern  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  part  of  Phcenicia,  fell  under  the  sceptre 
of  Seleucus. 

%  i.  That  monarch,  who  bad  not  beheld  his  native  land  since  he 
first  joined  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  now  crossed  the  Hellespont 
to  taike  possession  of  ]tIacedonia.  Ptolemy  Ceraunue,  who  after  the 
battle  of  Corupedion  had  thrown  himself  on  the  mercy  of  Seleucus,  and 
had  been  received  with  fbr^veness  and  favor,  accompanied  him  on  this 
jonmey.  The  murder  of  Agathocles  had  not  been  committed  by  Ptolemy 
mei«ly  to  oblige  Anino4.     He  had  even  then  designs  upon  the  supreme 
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|»ower,  «lii<-li  he  now  complel^d  by  another  crime.  Aa  Selencos  slopped 
to  sacrifice  at  a  celebrated  altar  near  Lysimachia  in  Thrace,  Ptolemy 
treacherously  assassinated  him  by  stabbing  hira  in  the  bat^  (280).  After 
this  base  and  cowardly  act,  Flolemy  Ceraunus,  who  gare  himself  out  as 
the  avenger  of  Ljsimachus,  was,  by  one  of  those  moTementa  wholly  inex- 
plicable to  our  modern  notions,  saluted  king  by  the  army ;  but  the  Asiatic 
dominions  of  Scleucus  fell  to  his  son  Antiochus,  sumamed  Soter.  The 
crime  of  Ptolemy,  however,  was  speedily  overtaken  by  a  just  punishment. 
In  the  very  some  year  his  kingdom  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  was  invaded 
by  on  immense  host  of  Celts,  and  Ptolemy  fell  at  the  head  of  the  forces 
vhich  he  led  against  them.  A  second  invasion  of  the  same  barbari- 
ans compelled  (he  Greeks  to  raise  a  force  for  their  defence,  which  was 
iDtrUEted  to  the  command  of  the  Athenian  Callipptis  (d.  c.  279).  On 
this  occasion  the  Celts,  attracted  by  the  report  of  treasm^s  which  were 
now  perhaps  little  more  than  an  empty  name,  penetrated  as  far  south- 
wards as  Delphi,  with  the  view  of  plundering  the  temple.  The  god,  it  is 
said,  vindicated  his  sanctuary  on  this  occasion  in  the  some  supernatural 
manner  as  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Persians ;  it  is  at  all  events 
cert^n  that  the  Celts  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  including  that  rf  their 
leader,  Brennus.  Nevertheless  some  of  their  tribes  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing themselves  near  the  Danube ;  others  settled  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Thraec;  whilst  a  third  portion  passed  over  into  Asia,  and  gave  their 
name  to  the  comitry  called  Galatia. 

g  5.  After  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceratmus,  Macedonia  fell  for  some 
time  into  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  end  the  crown  was  disputed  by 
several  pretenders.  At  length,  in  278,  An^gonus  Gonatas,  son  rf  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  on  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia; and  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  years  (274-372)  during 
which  he  was  temporarily  expelled  by  Pyrrhus,  he  contmned  to  retain 
possession  of  it  till  his  death  in  239.  The  struggle  between  AnUgonus 
and  Pyrrhus  was  brought  to  a  close  at  Argos,  in  272.  Pyniiiis  bad 
marched  into  the  Peloponnesus  with  a  large  force  in  order  to  make  war 
upon  Sparta,  but  with  the  collateral  design  of  reducing  the  places  which 
still  held  out  for  Antigonus.  Pyrrhus,  having  ituled  in  an  attempt  to  lake 
Sparta,  marched  against  Argos,  where  Andgonus  also  arrived  with  lua 
forces.  Both  armies  entered  the  city  by  opposite  gates ;  and  in  a  battle 
which  ensued  in  the  streets,  Pyrrhus  was  struck  &om  his  horse  by  a  tile 
hurled  by  a  woman  from  a  house-lop,  and  was  then  despatched  by  some 
soldiers  of  Antigonus.  Such  was  the  inglorious  end  of  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  warlike  monarchs  of  antiquity;  whose  character  for  moral 
virtue,  though  it  would  not  stand  the  test  of  modem  scrutiny,  shone  out 
conspicuously  in  comparison  with  that  of  contemporary  sovereigns;  bat 
whose  enterprises,  undertaken  rather  from  the  love  of  action  than  from 
any  well-directed  Bmbidtm,  were  rendered  aborliTe  by  their  desultory 
nature. 
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Antigontis  Gonatas  dow  made  himself  nuuter  of  the  greater  part  of 
PeloponaesuB,  which  he  governed  by  means  of  tjranta  whom  he  esbtV 
liahed  in  varioua  cities.  He  then  applied  himself  to  the  reduction  of 
Athens,  whose  defence  was  assisted  by  an  Egyptian  fleet  and  a  Spartan 
army.  This  war,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Chremonidean  War  from 
the  Athenian  GUremonides,  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  defending  tbo 
city,  kst«d  six  or  seven  years,  and  reduced  the  Athenians  to  great  misery. 
Athena  was  at  length  taken,  probably  in  262. 

§  6.  While  all  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  Sparta,  seemed  hopelessly 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Macedonia,  a  new  political  power,  which  sheds  a 
lostre  on  the  declining  period  of  Grecian  history,  arose  in  a  small  provioco 
in  Peloponnesus,  of  which  the  very  name  has  been  hitherto  rarely  men- 
tioned since  the  heroic  age.  In  Achaia,  a  narrow  slip  of  country  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  a  league,  chiefly  for  religious  purposes,  had 
existed  from  a  very  early  period  among  the  twelve  chief  cities  of  the 
province.  This  league,  however,  had  never  possessed  much  potitical  im- 
portance, and  it  had  been  finally  suppressed  by  the  Macedoniaiis.  At  the 
time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  Antigonus  Gonatas  was  in  possession  of  all 
the  cities  formerly  belonging  to  the  league,  either  by  means  of  his  garrisons 
or  of  the  tynmla  who  were  subservient  to  him.  It  was,  however,  this 
very  oppression  that  led  to  a  more  efficient  revival  of  the  league.  The 
Achsean  towns,  now  only  ten  in  number,  as  two  had  been  destroyed  by 
earthquakes,  began  gradually  to  coalesce  again ;  a  process  which  viae 
macb  facilitated  alter  Antigonus  had  withdrawn  from  Greece  to  take  up 
his  residence  at  Pella,  where  the  afiiurs  of  Macedonia  chiefiy  occupied 
bis  attention.  But  Aratus  of  Sicyon,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  charao. 
tera  of  this  period  of  Gredan  history,  was  the  man  who,  about  the  year 
251  B.C.,  first  called  the  new  league  into  active  political  existence. 
Aratus  was  one  of  those  characters  who,  though  not  deficient  in  boldness 
and  daring,  seem  incapable  of  exerting  these  qualities  except  in  stratagems 
md  ambuscades.  He  had  long  lived  in  exile  at  Argos,  whilst  his  native 
city  groaned  tinder  the  dominion  of  a  succession  of  tyrants.  Having  collect- 
ed a  band  of  exiles,  Aratus  surprised  Sicyon  in  the  night-time,  and  drove 
otit  the  last  and  most  unpopular  of  these  tyrants.  Instead  of  seizing  the 
tyranny  for  himself,  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  Aratus  consulted  only 
the  advantage  of  his  country,  and  with  this  view  united  Sicjon  with  the 
Achfean  league.  The  accession  of  so  important  a  town  does  not  appear 
to  have  altered  the  constitution  of  the  confederacy.  The  league  was 
governed  by  a  Slra/effug,  or  general,  whose  functions  wero  both  military 
and  civil ;  a  Grammateiis,  or  secretary ;  and  a  council  of  ten  denaurgi. 
The  soveceignly,  however,  resided  in  the  general  assembly,  which  met 
tvrice  a  year  in  a  sacred  grove  near  .^gium.  It  was  composed  of  every 
Achsean  who  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  and  possessed  the  nght  of 
;  the  officers  of  the  league,  and  of  deciding  all  questions  of  war. 
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peace,  foreign  alliances,  and  the  like.  In  the  year  245  b.  c.  Aratus  wu 
elected  Slrategui  of  the  league,  and  f^ain  in  343.  In  the  latter  of  these 
years  he  succeeded  in  wresting  Corinlh  from  the  Macedomaug  by  anotber 
nocturnal  surprise,  and  uniting  it  to  the  league.  The  confederacy  dow 
spread  with  wonderful  rapidity.  It  was  soon  joined  by  Tnczen,  Epidan- 
rag,  HermioD^,  and  other  cities ;  and  ultimately  embraced  Athens,  Ucgai% 
jEgina,  Salamis,  and  the  whole  Peloponnesus,  with  the  excepticm  of  Spar- 
ta, Elis,  and  some  of  the  Arcadian  towns. 

S  7.  Sparta,  it  is  true,  still  continued  to  retain  her  independence,  bat 
without  a  shadow  of  her  former  greatness  and  power.  The  primitive  um- 
plicity  of  Spartan  manners  had  been  completely  destroyed  hj  the  coUec- 
tioD  of  wealth  into  a  few  hands,  and  by  the  consequent  progress  of  luxiu^. 
The  number  of  Spartan  citizens  had  been  reduced  to  seven  hundred ;  bot 
even  of  these  there  were  not  above  a  hundred  who  possessed  a  Bofi&cient 
quantity  of  land  to  maintain  themselves  in  independence.  ITie  Sportan 
kings  bad  ceased  to  be  the  patriotic  servants  and  generals  of  their  connbj. 
Like  tiie  (hndottieri  of  more  modem  times,  they  were  accustcHned,  nnce 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  let  out  their  services  to  the  lu^ieat 
bidder ;  and,  no  longer  cmtent  with  the  simple  habits  of  their  forefathers, 
they  repaired  to  foreign  courts  in  order  to  squander  the  wealth  thus  ao- 
quircd  in  luxuries  which  they  coutd  not  procure  at  home.  The  yoong 
king,  Agis  IV.,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  24-1,  attempted  to  revive 
the  ancient  Spartan  virtue,  by  restoring  the  tDS^tutions  of  Lycorgus,  by 
ctwcelUng  all  debts,  and  by  making  a  new  distribution  of  lands ;  and  witli 
this  view  he  relinquished  all  his  own  property,  as  weU-as  that  of  his  &iii- 
ily,  for  the  public  good.  These  reforms,  though  promoted  by  one  of  the 
Ephors,  were  opposed  by  Leonidaa,  the  colleague  (^  Agis  in  the  mtmar- 
chy,  who  rallied  the  majority  of  the  more  wealthy  dtiiens  around  him. 
Ag^  and  hb  parly  succeeded,  however,  in  deposing  Leoiudas,  and  fi»  a 
time  his  plans  promised  to  be  successful;  but  having  undertaken  an  expe- 
dition to  assist  Aratus  against  the  ^loUans,  the  opposite  party  tocAL  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence  to  reinstate  Leonidas,  and  when  Agis  returned,  he 
was  put  to  death  (341).  But  a  few  years  afterwards,  CletHnenes,  the  sm 
of  Lconidns,  succeeded  in  effecting  the  reforms  which  bad  been  cwil«ii- 
plated  by  Agis  ;  a  course  which  he  was  probably  induced  to  take  by  the 
widow  of  Agis,  whom  he  had  married.  It  was  hia  military  successes  that 
enabled  Gcomenes  to  cany  out  his  political  views.  Aratus,  in  his  seal  fyr 
extending  the  Achasan  confederacy,  attempted  to  seize  the  Arcadian  towns 
of  Orchomenns,  Tegea,  and  Mantinea,  which  the  ^tolians  had  ceded  to 
Sparta,  whereupon  a  war  ensued  (227-226)  in  which  the  forces  t^the 
league  were  defeated  by  Cleomenes.  The  latter  then  suddenly  returned 
home  at  the  head  of  bis  victorious  army,  and,  after  putting  the  Ephors  to 
death,  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  reforms  projected  by  Agis,  aa  well  as 
several  others  which  regarded  military  discipline.    The  effect  of  tbeae 
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Dew  meaanres  soon  became  viuble  in  the  increased  auoccss  of  the  Spartan 
arms.  Antus  was  bo  bard  pressed  that  he  was  compelled  to  solidt  the 
Bsnatanoe  of  the  Macedonians.  Boih  Antigonua  Gonalas  and  hia  son  De- 
metriua  IL  —  who  had  reigned  in  SIac«donia  from  239  to  226  b.  c. — 
were  now  dead,  and  the  government  was  adntinistered  b;  Antigonus  Do- 
wn, as  guardian  of  Philip,  the  youthful  son  of  Demetriua  II.  Antigonus 
Doson,  who  obtained  the  latter  EUnuune  from  his  readiness  in  making 
prooiises,  was  the  grandsoDof  Demetrius  Foliorcetes,  and  the  nephew  of 
Antigoana  Gonatas.  The  Macedonians  compelled  him  to  accept  the 
crown;  but  he  remained  faithful  to  his  trust  as  guan^an  of  Philip,  whoso 
mother  he  married ;  and  though  he  had  children  of  his  own  bj  ber,  yet 
Philip  succeeded  him  on  bis  death.  It  was  to  Antigonas  Dosoa  that 
Aratna  implied  for  assiatanoe ;  and  in  223  the  Macedtmian  king  marched 
into  the  Pekponnesus  and  compelled  Cleomenea  to  retire  into  Laconia. 
Xhia  war  between  Clemnenes  and  Atatua,  which  is  called  the  Cleomenlc 
war,  lasted  altogether  aboat  six  years.  It  broke  oat  in  227,  and  was  not 
bnmght  to  a  close  till  two  yeara  aAer  the  interventioa  of  Doaon.  After 
bia  defeat,  Cleomeoes  raiaed  a  considerable  sum  by  aUowing  nx  thousand 
Helots  to  purchase  their  freedom ;  and  having  tbns  recruited  im  army,  he 
in  the  following  year  attacked  and  destroyed  Megalopolis.  He  afterwards 
pushed  his  aoccesses  np  to  the  very  walls  of  Argos ;  but  in  221  he  was  to- 
tally defeated  by  Antigonus  Boson  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Sellasia  in  Laco- 
nic The  array  of  Cleomcnes  was  almost  totally  annihilated ;  he  himself 
was  obliged  to  fly  to  Egypt ;  and  Sparta,  which  for  many  centuries  had 
remained  nnconquered,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rictor. 

§  8.  Antigoatts,  however,  did  not  live  Umg  to  enjoy  bis  success.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  he  was  recalled  to  Macedonia  by  an  mvaaion  of 
Ibe  niyriaas,  which  he  repelled;  but  he  ahortly  afterwards  died  of  a  con- 
tnmptitm.  He  was  succeeded  by  Philip  V.,  the  son  of  Demetrius  U., 
who  was  then  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age.  His  youth  en- 
oonraged  the  .^koliaos  to  make  predatory  incursions  into  the  Peloponnesus. 
That  people  were  a  species  of  freebooters,  and  the  terror  of  their  neigh- 
bors; yet  they  were  united,  like  the  Achteans,  in'a  confederacy  or  league. 
The  £tolian  League  was  a  confederation  of  tribes  instead  of  cities,  like 
the  Acbxan.  Its  history  is  involved  in  obscurity;  but  it  must  at  all 
events  have  had  a  fixed  constitution  even  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  ^oce  Aristotle  vrrote  a  treatise  on  it ;  and  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  we  find  the  League  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  Lamian 
war.  The  diet  or  council  of  the  league,  called  the  PanffitoUcum,  assem- 
bled every  autumn,  genemlly  at  Thermoo,  to  elect  the  Strstegus  and  other 
officers ;  but  the  detiula  of  its  a&irs  were  conducted  by  a  committee  called 
Apodetif  who  seem  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  permanent  council.  The 
^"liw"^  had  availed  themselves  of  the  disorganized  state  of  Greece  con- 
sequent  upon  the  death  of  Alexander  to  extend  their  power,  and  had 
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graduall;^  made  themselves  tnastera  of  Locris,  Fhocis,  Boeotia,  togetlier 
with  portiona  of  Acamonio,  Thessalj,  and  Epeirus.  Thus  both  the  Am- 
phictfonic  Council  anA  the  orade  of  Delphi  were  in  their  power.  Tbej 
had  early  wrested  Naupaelos  fh>m  the  Aclueans,  and  had  subseqnentlj 
acquired  several  Peloponnesian  cities. 

S  9-  Such  was  the  condittMi  of  the  ^tolians  at  the  time  of  Phllij^a  lo- 
cession.  Soon  after  that  event  we  find  them,  under  the  leadership  of  Do- 
rimachua,  engaged  in  a  series  of  freeboottng  expeditions  in  Messenia,  and 
other  parts  of  Pebponnesus.  Aratua  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Messenians  at  the  head  of  the  Achaean  forces,  but  was  (otaUj  defeated  in 
a  battle  near  Caphyie,  The  Achreans  now  saw  no  hope  of  safety  except 
through  the  assistance  of  Philip.  That  young  monarch  wna  ambitioiis  and 
enterprising,  possessing  considerable  military  ability  and  mnch  polilkal 
eagaci^.  He  readily  listened  to  the  application  c^  the  Acheeans,  and  in 
220  entered  into  an  alliance  with  them.  The  war  which  ensued  between 
the  ^tolians  on  one  side,  and  the  Achteans,  assisted  by  Philip,  on  tbe 
other,  and  which  lasted  about  three  years,  has  been  called  the  Sodal  War. 
Philip  gained  several  victories  over  the  .dkolians,  bnt  he  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  th^nin  217,  because  he  was  anxious  totunilusanDe 
agtunst  another  and  more  formidable  power. 

§  10.  The  great  struggle,  now  going  on  between  Rmne  and  Catthage, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  civilized  World.  It  was  evident  tbat 
Greece,  distracted  by  intestine  quarrels,  must  soon  be  swallowed  up  by 
whichever  of  those  great  states  might  prove  successful ;  and  of  the  two* 
the  ambition  of  the  Romans,  who  had  ah«ady  gained  a  footing  on  t6e  east- 
em  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  was  by  &r  the  man  formidable  to  Greece. 
Philip's  inclination  to  take  part  in  the  great  struggle  in  the  west  was  in- 
creased by  the  news  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Somans  at  the  lake  <dTi»- 
simene ;  and  he  therefore  readily  Bstened  to  the  advice  and  eolidt^ioiu  of 
Demetrius  of  Pharos,  who  had  been  driven  by  the  Romans  froin  his  Il> 
tyrian  dominions,  and  who  now  appealed  to  him  for  assistance.  Aiier  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  with  the  Italians,  Philip  prepared  a  large  fleet, 
which  he  employed  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Romans,  and  in  tbe 
following  year  (31 G)  he  concluded  a  treaty  witli  Hannibal,  which,  among 
other  clauses,  provided  that  the  Romans  should  not  be  allowed  lo  retain 
their  conquests  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic  He  even  mediated 
an  invasion  of  Italy,  and  with  that  view  endeavored  to  make  himself  mu- 
ter of  ApolIoTiia  and  Oricum.  But  though  be  succeeded  in  taking  tbe 
latter  city,  the  Romans,  under  M.  Valerius  Lmvinus,  surprised  his  camp 
whilst  he  was  besieging  Apollonia ;  and  as  they  had  likewise  bhxtkaded 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Aous  with  their  fleet,  Philip  was  ctnnpelled  to  bum 
his  ships  and  retire.  Meanwhile  Philip  had  acted  in  a  moEt  ariritwy 
manner  in  the  afiairs  of  Greece ;  and  when  Aratua  remonstrated  with  him 
respecting  his  proceedings,  he  got  rid  (^  his  former  fiiend  and  coanaellot 
by  means  of  a  slow  and  secret  poison  (b.  c.  213). 
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When  the  affiura  of  the  Bomans  had  begun  to  recover  in  Italy,  ihey  di- 
rected their  attention  more  seriously  towards  Greece,  and  in  the  year  211 
concluded  aa  oUiaace  with  the  .^toUans,  who  were  now  weary  of  peace, 
and,  declared  war  against  Philip.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Romana 
made  themselves  masters  of  Zacynthus,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital ; 
and,  having  also  wrested  CEniad^  and  Naxos  from  the  Acamanians,  tnuis- 
ferred  these  acquisitions  to  the  .£tolians,  and  retuned  the  booty  for  them- 
selves, agreeably  to  the  treaty.  In  the  fbllowiog  year  the  town  d  Anti- 
cyra  and  the  island  of  .^gina  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

S  11<  In  B-  C.  209,  the  Acha^ans,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  ^tolians, 
were- again  induced  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Philip.  The  spirit  of  the  Achte- 
ans  was  at  this  time  revived  by  Fhilopcemen,  one  of  the  few  noble  charao- 
tere  of  the  period,  luid  who  has  been  styled  by  Plutarch  "  the  last  of  the 
Gref^a."  He  was  a  native  of  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  and  haid  already 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Cleomenic  war,  and  especially  at  the  iMttle  of 
Sellagia,  wbicb  was  mainly  won  by  a  decisive  charge  which  he  mad«^ 
without  orders,  at  the  head  of  the  Megalopolitan  horse.  In  210  he  was 
appointed  t»'*he  command  of  the  Achaean  cavalry,  and  in  208  he  was 
elected  Strotegus  of  tbe  League.  In  both  these  posts  Philopcemen  made 
great  i^rstiona  and  improvements  in  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the 
AchvAB  forces,  which  he  assimilated  to  those  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx.' 
These  reforms^  as  well  as  the  public  spirit  with  which  he  had  inspired  the 
Achieans,  were  attended  with  the  most  benefidal  results.  In  207  Philo- 
pcemea  gained  at  Mantinea  a  signal  victory  over  tlie  Laeedtemonians,  who 
had  joined  the  Homan  alliance  ;  four  thousand  of  them  were  left  upon  tbe 
field,  and  among  them  Machanidas,  who  had  made  himself  tyrant  of 
Sparta.  Thia  decisive  battle,  combined  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ro- 
mans, wlio,  being  desirous  of  turning  their  undivided  attention  towards 
Carthage,  had  made  peace  with  Philip  (205),  secured  for  a, few  years  the 
tranquillity  of  Greece.  It  also  raised  the  &me  of  Philopmnien  to  its  high- 
est point;  and  in  the  next  Ncmean  festival,  being  a  second  time  general  of 
the  lesgiMfhe  was  hailed  by  the  assembled  Greeks  as  the  liberator  of  their 
country, 

S  12.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  tbe  Romans 
renewed  their  enterpriKcs  in  Greece,  for  which  tbe  conduct  of  Philip,  who 
bad  assisted  the  Cartlinginians,  afforded  them  ample  pretence.  Philip's 
attempts  In  the  .£gean  Sea  and  in  Attica  had  also  caused  many  com- 
plaints to  be  lodged  against  him  at  Rome ;  and  in  b.  c.  200  the  Romans 
declared  war  agiunst  him,  Athens,  which  be  had  besieged,  was  relieved 
by  a  Roman  fleet;  but  before  he  withdrew,  Philip,  prompted  by  anger 
and  revenge,  displayed  his  barbarism  by  destroying  t)ie  gardens  and 
bdildin^  in  the  suburbs,  including  tbe  Lyceum  and  the  tombs  of  Ui« 
Attic  heroes;  and  in  a  second  incursion  which  he  made,  with  large  rein* 
fercementa,  he  cmnmitted  still  greater  excesses.     For  some  time,  however 
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the  war  lingered  on  without  any  decided  snccess  on  either  side.  But  in 
198  the  Consul  T.  Qninctius  FlamininuB  succeeded  in  goiniog  over  the 
Achaan  league  to  the  Ronuui  alliance ;  and  as  the  ^tolians  had  ih«- 
viously  deserted  Philip,  both  those  powers  fought  for  a  ehort  time  on  the 
same  side.  In  197  the  stru^le  between  the  Bomans  and  Philip  wa< 
brou^t  to  a  lermiiialion  by  the  battle  of  CynosccphalK,  near  Scotussa,  in 
Tbessaly,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy.  Philip 
was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and  in  the  foUowing  year  (196)  a  treaty  was 
ratified,  by  which  the  Macedonians  were  compelled  to  renounce  their  gn< 
premacy,  to  withdraw  their  gamBons  from  the  Grecian  towns,  to  surreDder 
their  fleet,  and  to  pay  a  thousand  talents  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  At 
the  ensuing  Isthmian  games,  Flaminlnus  solemnly  procliujned  the  freedom 
of  the  Greeks,  and  was  received  by  them  with  overwhelming  joy  and 
giatitude.  The  Bomans,  however,  still  held  the  fortresses  of  the  Acrooorin- 
thoe,  Demetrias,  and  Chalcis ;  and  it  was  not  till  194  that  they  showed 
any  real  intention  wT  carrying  out  thtir  promises  by  withdrawing  their 

3  13.  The  .£tolians,  dissatiaSed  with  these  arnmgemcnls,  eodeaiTored 
to  persuade  Nabis,  who  had  succeeded  Machanidaa  as  ^raat  of  Spartj^ 
Anttochns  IIL,  king  of  Syria,  as  well  as  Philip,  to  enter  into  a  league 
against  the  Rranans.  But  Antiochus  alone,  at  whose  court  Hannibal  was 
then  residing  as  a  refugee,  ventured  to  listen  to  these  overtures.  He 
passed  over  into  Greece  with  a  wholly  inadequate  force,  and  was  de< 
faated  by  the  Bomans  at  Thennopylte  (d.  c.  191).  The  .XiOiaaia  were 
DOW  compelled  to  make  head  against  the  Bomans  by  tbemsdres.  AAer 
some  ineffectual  attempts  at  resistance,  they  were  reduced  to  sue  ibr 
peace,  which  they  at  length  obtained,  hut  on  the  most  hutuilialii^  oondl- 
tioDs  (b.  c.  189).  These,  as  dictated  to  them  in  Ambracia,  by  M.  Folviiis 
Nobilior,  differed  but  little  from  an  unconditional  surrender.  They  were 
required  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Borne,  to  renounce  all  the  con- 
quests they  had  recently  made,  to  pay  an  indemnity  ot  five  hnndred  tal* 
ents,  and  to  engage  in  future  to  aid  the  Bomans  in  their  wars.  The 
power  of  the  ^tolian  league  was  thus  for  ever  crushed,  though  it  seems 
to  have  existed,  in  name  at  least,  till  a  much  later  period. 

S  14.  The  Achiean  league  still  subsisted,  but  was  destined  before  1<»ig 
to  experience  the  same  fate  as  its  HtoL  At  first,  indeed,  it  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  the  Bomans,  and  even  acquired  an  extension  of  members 
through  their  influence ;  but  this  protectorate  involved  a  st^e  of  almost 
absolute  dependence.  Philopoemen  also  had  succceeded,  in  the  year  1 92, 
in  adding  Sparta  to  the  league,  which  now  embraced  the  whole  of  Pelo- 
poDoesns.  But  Sparta  having  displayed  symptoms  of  insuhordination, 
Fhilopiemen  marched  against  it  in  188,  and  captured  the  city;  when  be 
put  to  death  eighty  of  the  leading  men,  commanded  all  the  inhabilanla 
who  had  been  enfranchised  by  the  recent  tyrants  to  leave  the  place  by  a 
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fixed  daj,  razed  the  walls  and  fortifications,  abolished  the  institutions  of 
LjcurguB,  and  compelled  the  citizena  to  adopt  the  democratic  ccHistitution 
of  the  Acbsaos.  Meanwhile,  the  Romans  regarded  with  satisfaction  the 
internal  dissensions  of  Greece,  which  they  foresaw  would  only  render  her 
an  easier  prey,  and  neglected  to  answer  the  appeals  of  the  Spartans  for 
protection.  In  183  the  Messenians,  under  the  leadership  of  Dinocratet^ 
having  revolted  from  the  league,  Fhilopcemen,  who  had  now  attained  the 
age  of  aeveaty,  led  an  expedition  against  them ;  but  having  fallen  from  his 
iMHse  in  a  skirmish  of  cavalry,  he  was  captured,  and  conveyed  with  many 
drcumstances  of  ignominy  to  Messen^,  where,  after  a  sort  of  mock  trial, 
he  was  executed.  His  fate  was  avenged  by  Lycorlas,  the  commander  of 
the  Achsean  cavalij,  the  father  of  the  historian -Poly  bius.  In  the  follow- 
ieg  year,  Lycortas,  now  Stralegus,  captured  Messen^,  and  having  com- 
pelled those  who  had  been  ctHieemed  in  the  death  of  Fhilopcemen  to  put  an 
end  to  their  own  lives,  conveyed  the  ashes  of  that  general  to  Megalopolis, 
where  they  were  interred  with  heroic  honors. 

5  15.  In  B.  c.  179  Philip  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Perseus, 
the  last  monarch  of  Macedonia.  The  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
had  been  spent  in  preparations  for  a  renews  of  the  war,  which  he  foresaw 
to  be  inevitable ;  and  when  Persens  ascended  the  throne,  he  found  himself 
amply  provided  widi  men  and  mone^  tot  the  impending  contest.  But, 
whether  from  a  sincere  desire  of  peace,  or  from  irresolution  of  character, 
he  sought  to  avert  an  open  rupture  as  king  as  possible,  and  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  his  reign  was  to  obtain  from  the  Bomans  a  renewal  of  the  treaty 
tihich  they  had  concluded  with  his  father.  It  is  probable  that  neither 
party  was  sincere  in  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  at  least  neither  could 
entertain  any  hope  of  its  duration ;  yet  a  period  of  seven  years  elapsed 
belbre  the  mutual  enmity  of  the  two  powers  broke  out  into  open  hostilities. 
Ueannhile,  Perseus  was  not  idle ;  he  secured  the  attachment  of  his  sub- 
jects by  equitable  and  popular  measures,  and  formed  alliances,  not  only 
with  the  Greeks  and  the  Asiatic  princes,  but  also  with  the  Thradan,  II- 
lyrian,  and  Celtic  tribes  which  surrounded  his  dominions.  The  Romans 
nstarally  viewed  these  proceedings  with  jealousy  and  suspicion ;  and  at 
length,  in  172,  Perseus  was  fiirmally  accused  before  the  Soman  Senate,  by 
Eumeoes,  king  of  Pergamus,  in  person,  of  entertaining  hostile  designs 
against  the  Roman  power.  The  murder  of  Eumenes  near  Delphi,  mi  his 
return  homewards,  of  which  Perseus  was  suspected,  aggravated  the  feel- 
ing  against  him  at  Rome,  and  in  the  following  year  war  was  declared 
i^ainst  him. 

Perseus  was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  anny,  but  of 
all  his  allies  only  Cotys,  king  of  the  Odrysians,  ventured  to  support  him 
against  so  formidable  a  foe.  Yet  the  war  was  protracted  three  years  with- 
oat  any  decisive  result ;  nay,  the  balance  of  success  seemed  on  the  whole  to 
i&dme  in  fovor  of  Perseus,  and  many  states,  which  before  were  wavering, 
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now  showed  a  <]ii<position  Ui  jchu  his  cause.  But  his  ill-timed  parrimcnj 
restrained  bim  from  taking  advantage  of  their  ofiera,  and  in  168  the  &niTa] 
of  the  Consul  X,.  ^uiiljue  Fautus  complelelj'  chtuiged  the  aspect  of  af- 
fairx.  Perseus  was  driven  from  a  strong  position  which  he  had  taken  np 
(HI  tlie  banks  of  the  Enjpeus,  forced  to  retreat  to  Pjdna,  and  finall;  to  ac- 
cept an  engagement  near  that  town.  At  first  the  senied  ranks  of  the 
phalanx  seemed  to  promise  auperiority ;  but  its  order  having  been  broken 
bj  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  the  Roman  legionaries  penetrated  into 
the  disordered  mass,  and  committed  fearful  carnage,  to  the  extent,  it  is 
said,  of  twenty  thousand  men.  Fcrseus  fied  first  to  Fella,  then  to  Am- 
phipolis,  and  finely  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  sacred  island  (£  Stanoihjwx, 
hut  was  at  lengtli  (^liged  to  surrender  himself  to  a  Roman  squadron.  He 
was  carried  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  (^  Faulus  (167),  and  was  after- 
wards cost  into  a  dnngeon;  frau  whence,  however,  he  was  liberated  at  the 
intercession  of  his  conqneror,  and  permitted  to  spend  the  remauider  of  his 
life  in  a  sort  of  honorable  captiritj  at  Alba.  Such  was  the  end  of  the 
Macedonian  empire,  which  was  now  divided  into  four  districts,  each  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  an  oligarchical  counuL 

§  16.  Tbe  Roman  commissioners  deputed  to  arrange  the  affiure  of  M»- 
cedonia  did  not  confine  their  attrition  to  that  province,  but  evinced  thor 
designs  of  brining  all  Greei%  under  the  Roman  swaj'.  In  these  views 
they  were  assisted  bj  various  despots  and  tnutore  in  differrat  Gre- 
cian cities,  and  especially  by  Callicrates,  a' man  of  great  infiurace  amcng 
the  Aclieans,  and  who  for  many  years  lent  himself  as  the  base  tool  cf  the 
Romans  to  effect  the  enslavement  of  bis  country.  After  the  lall  of  Blace- 
donia,  Callicrates  denounced  m<M«  than  a  thousand  leading  Aclueans  who 
had  favored  the  cause  of  Perseus.  These,  among  whom  was  Polybius  the 
historian,  were  apprehended  and  sent  to  Rome  for  trial.  Polybios  was 
one  of  the  survivors,  who,  af^r  a  captivity  of  seventeen  years,  were  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  native  country.  A  still  harder  fat«  was  experi- 
enced by  .£tolia,  Bceotia,  Acamania,  and  Epeirus.  In  the  last-named 
country,  especially,  no  fewer  tlian  seventy  of  the  priitcipa]  towns  were 
abandoned  by  Faulus  to  his  soldiers  for  pillage,  and  a  hundred  and  fiftj 
thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  been  sold  into  slavery. 

§  17.  An  obscure  quarrel  between  Athens  and  Oropus  was  the  ranote 
cause  which  at  length  afforded  the  Bomans  a  pretence  for  crashing  the 
small  remtuns  of  Grecian  independence  by  the  destruction  of  the  Achieaa 
league.  For  some  dme  Athens  had  been  reduced  to  a  sort  of  political 
mendicancy,  and  was  of\cn  fain  to  seek  assistance  in  her  distress  tnaa  the 
bounty  of  the  Eastern  princes  or  of  the  FtolemtieB  of  Egypt  In  the  year 
156  the  poverty  of  the  Athenians  became  so  urgent,  that  they  were 
induced  lo  make  a  piratical  expedition  ag^nst  Oropus  for  the  pnrptses  of 
plunder.  On  tlie  complaint  of  the  Oropians,  the  Roman  Senate  asugned 
the  adjudication  of  the  matter  lo  the  Sicyoniana,  who  condemned  the 
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Athenkna  to  pa;  the  lai^  fine  of  five  hundred  talents.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain a  mitigation  of  this  fine  the  Athenians  despatched  to  Rome  (in  151) 
the  celebrated  embassy  of  the  three  pHlosophere, —  Diogenes  the  Sttno 
Critolaiia  tlie  Peripatetic,  and  Carneades,  the  founder  of  the  third  Acad- 
emy. The  ambassadois  were  nominallj  euccessrul,  since  they  obttuned  a 
reducUon  of  the  fine  to  a  hundred  talents ;  a  sum,  however,  still  mnch 
gre.ater  than  the  Atheniuis  were  in  a  condition  to  pay.  The  subsequent 
relations  between  Athens  and  Oropua  are  obscure  ;  but  in  150  we  find  the 
Ocoptans  complaining  of  a  fresh  aggression,  which  consisted  in  an  attack 
upon  some  of  their  dtizens  by  the  Athenian  soldiers.  On  this  occasion 
the  Oropians  appealed  for  protection  to  the  Actitean  league,  which,  how- 
ever, at  first  declined  to  interfere.  The  Oropians  now  bribed  a  Spartan 
named  Uenalcidas,  who  was  at  that  time  Strategus,  with  a  present  of  ten 
talents ;  and  Menaludas  employed  the  corrupt  influence  of  Callicrates  to 
procure  the  intervention  of  the  league.  Menalcidas  having  subsequently 
defrauded  Callicrates  of  the  sum  which  be  had  promised  him,  the  lat- 
ter accused  him  of  having  advised  the  Romans  during  his  administration 
to  effect  the  detachment  of  Sparta  irom  the  league.  Menalcidas  escaped 
condemnation  by  bribing  Diseus,  his  successor  in  the  office  of  Strategus. 
But  such  was  the  obloquy  incurred  by  Diieus  through  this  transaction, 
that,  in  order  to  divert  pubUc  attention  from  himself,  he  incited  the  AebfO- 
ana  to  violent  measures  i^ainst  Sparta,  which  ultimately  involved  the 
league  in  a  fetal  struggle  with  Some.  Hia  pretext  for  making  war  on  the 
Spartans  was,  that,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  league  respecting  a  boun- 
dary question,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  they  had  violated  its  laws  by 
sending  a  private  embassy  to  Borne. 

{  IS.  The  Spartans,  feeling  themselves  incompetent  to  resist  this  attack, 
^>pealed  to  the  Romuis  for  assistance ;  and  in  1,47  two  Roman  coramis- 
aioners  were  sent  to  Greece  to  settle  these  disputes.  These  commissioners 
decided  that  not  only  Sparta,  but  Corinth,  and  all  the  other  cities  except 
those  of  Achaia,  should  be  restored  to  their  indepmdence.  This  decision 
occasioned  serious  riots  at  Corinth.  All  the  Spartans  in  the  town  were 
aeized,  and  even  the  Roman  commissioners  narrowly  escaped  violence. 
On  their  return  to  Rome  a  fresh  embassy  was  despatched  to  demand  sat- 
isfaction for  these  onirics.  But  the  violent  and  impolitic  conduct  of 
CritolaiJs,  then  Strategus  of  the  league,  rendered  all  attempts  at  accommo- 
dation fruitless,  and  after  the  return  of  the  ambassadors  the  Senate  de- 
clared war  against  the  league.  The  cowardice  and  incompetence  of  Crito- 
laiis  as  a  general  were  only  equalled  by  his  previous  insolence.  On  the 
i^roach  of  the  Romans  under  Metellus  from  Macedonia,  he  did  not  even 
venture  to  make  a  stand  at  Thermopylae ;  and  being  overtaken  by  them 
near  Scarphea  in  Locris,  he  was  totally  defeated,  and  never  again  heard 
o£  Diffius,  who  aucceeded  him  as  Strategus,  displayed  rather  more  en- 
ergy and  courage.     But  a  fresh  Soman  force  under  Mummius  having 
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landed  on  the  bllimus,  Dixus  was  overthrown  in  a  batUe  near  Carindi; 
and  ihat  city  waa  immedintely  evacuated,  not  only  by  the  troops  of  the 
league,  but  al&o  by  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants.  On  ent«rii)g  it 
Mummius  put  the  fen  males  who  remained  to  the  sword ;  sold  the  women 
and  children  as  slaves ;  and,  having  carried  away  all  its  treasures,  con- 
signed it  to  ihe  flames  (b.  c.  146).  Corinth  was  filled  with  masterpieces 
of  aneient  art ;  hut  Mummiua  was  so  insensible  of  iheJr  surpassing  excel- 
lence, as  to  stipulate  with  those  who  contracted  to  convey  them  to  baly, 
that,  if  any  were  lost  in  llie  passage,  they  should  be  replaced  by  OlheA  <rf 
equal  value !  Mummius  then  employed  himself  in  chaslifling  and  regulat- 
ing the  whole  of  Greece  ;  and  ten  commissioners  were  sent  from  Some  to 
aettle  its  future  condition.  The  whole  country,  to  the  borders  of  Macedo- 
nia and  £pcirus,  was  formed  into  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  et 
Achiua,  derived  from  that  confederacy  wliich  had  made  the  last  struggle 
ibr  its  political  existence. 


Apdkt  CithaKedns.    From  the  c«tlectIoQ  Id  the  y&ti«a)k 
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CHAPTER    XLVn. 

BtBTOST    or    OBECIAN   ART   PR  OH    THE    END   OP   THE   PELOPOHyEgUN 
WAS  TO   IT3   DECLINE. 

f  1.  Ltter  School  oT  AthsDiim  SoQlptnre.  f  1.  Scopai,  f  8.  Pmiitak*.  f  4.  SlCTimiM 
School  of  Sculpture.  Euphnuor,  Lfiippus.  \  G.  Sic^oion  School  of  PalaCing.  Eu- 
pompuj,  PwnphilQB,  Apellei.  \  B.  Architecture.  \  7.  Period  after  Alexander  tha 
Great.    School  <rf  Rhodes,    t  S.  Plunder  of  Greek  Works  of  Art  by  the  Roman*. 

i  1.  Apter  the  close  of  the  Pelopptmeaian  war,  what  is  called  the  seccmd 
or  later  Bcliool  of  Attic  sculpture  still  continued  to  assert  its  pre-eminence. 
In  Btyle  and  character,  however,  it  presented  a  marked  difference  from  the 
Bchool  of  the  preceding  age.  The  excitement  and  mbfortunes  which  had 
attended  the  war  had  worked  a  great  change  in  the  Athenians.  This  was 
communicated  to  their  works  of  art,  which  now  manifested  an  expression 
of  stronger  passion  and  of  deeper  feeling.  The  serene  and  composed 
majesty  which  had  marked  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  earlier  artista  alto- 
gether vanished.  The  new  school  of  sculptors  preferred  lo  take  other 
deities  for  their  subjects  than  those  which  had  been  selected  hy  their  pre- 
decessors ;  and  Zeus,  Hera,  and  Athena  gave  place  to  gods  characterized 
by  more  violent  feelings  and  passions,  such  as  Dionysus,  Aphrodil^,  and 
Eroa.  These  formed  the  favorite  subjects  of  the  laler  Athenian  school, 
■nd  received  from  it  that  stamp  and  character  of  representation  which  ihej 
retained  through  the  succeeding  period  of  classic  art.  A  change  is  also 
obserrahle  in  the  materials  employed,  and  in  the  technical  handling  of 
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them.  Tlie  mngnificenlly  adorned  ckrym-elephaniine  statues  almost  wLcdly 
disappear;  marble  becomes  more  frequently  used,  especially  by  the  Athe- 
nian slotuoi'iei!,  and  the  whole  execution  m  softer  and  more  flowing. 

§  2.  The  only  two  artists  of  this  school  whom  it  will  be  necessary  to  men- 
tion are  Seopas  and  Pi-axiteles.  Scopas  was  a  native  of  Pares,  and  flour- 
ished in  the  first  hulf  of  the  fourth  century  B.  c.  His  exact  date  cannot  be 
ascertained,  nor  is  there  anything  Ijnown  of  his  life,  except  in  connection 
with  his  woi^s,  of  which  B<Hne  specimens  still  remain.  Among  these  aro 
the  bas-reliefs  on  the  frieze  of  the  peristyle  which  surrounded  the  Mauso- 
leum, or  tomb  of  Klausolus,  at  Halicarnassus  {Budrum),  some  of  which 
are  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  {Budrvtn  MarUei).  Their 
style  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  sculptures  on  the  frieze  of  the  Choragic 
Monument  of  Lysicrates,  which  is  of  the  same  period  of  art.*  Both  are 
of  high  excellence,  but  inferior  to  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Scopas, 
Iwwever,  was  more  famous  for  single  statues  and  detached  groups  than  for 
architectural  sculpture.  His  statues  of  Aphrodite  were  very  celebrated  in 
antiquity.  That  of  the  Victorious  Aphrodite  (Venus  Viclrii)  in  the 
Louvre  at  Paris  is  ascribed  to  his  chisel  by  many  competent  judges.  But 
the  most  esteemed  of  oil  his  works  was  a  group  representing  Achilles  cm- 
ducted  by  the  marine  deities  to  the  island  of  Leucfc  It  consisted  of  figures 
of  Poseidon,  Thelia,  and  Achilles,  surrounded  by  Nereids  on  dolphins, 
huge  fishes,  and  hippocampi,  and  attended  by  Tritons  and  sea-monsters. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  heroic  grandeur  is  said  to  have  been 
combined  with  grace.  A  group  better  known  in  modern  times,  from 
a  copy  of  it  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Florence,  is  that  of  Niobe  and. 
her  children  slain  by  the  hands  of  Artemis  stud  Apollo.f  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  filled  the  pediment  of  a  temple.  At  a  later  period  it  was 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianus  at  Borne,  but  itwasadispuled 
point  among  the  Romans  whether  it  was  from  the  hands  of  Scopas  or 
Praxiteles.  In  the  noble  forms  erf'  the  countenances  grief  and  despur  are 
portrayed  without  distortion.  Another  celebrated  vrork  of  Scopas  was  the 
statue  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  playing  on  the  lyre,  which  Augustus  placed  in 
the  temple  which  he  built  to  Apollo  on  the  Palatine,  in  thanksgiving  for 
his  victory  at  Actium.  The  copy  o£this  statue  in  the  Vatican  is  figured 
on  p.  538.  Scopas  was  an  architect  as  well  as  a  statuary,  and  built  ihe 
temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea,  in  Arcadia,  tme  of  the  largest  and  meet 
magnificent  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

S  3.  Praxiteles  was  contemporary  with  Scopas,  though  perhaps  some- 
what younger.  Nothing  is  positively  known  of  his  history,  except  that  he 
was  at  least  a  citizen,  if  not  a  native,  of  Athens,  and  that  his  career  as  an 
artist  was  intimately  connected  with  that  city.  He  excelled  in  represent- 
ing tiie  softer  beauties  of  the  human  form,  and  especially  the  female 

*  Sm  bclov,  p.  iU.  r  See  dnwiog  oo  p.  GH. 
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figure.  But  art  had  now  eunk  from  its  lofty  and  ideal  103)6817.  ^^ 
Caidiaa  Aphrodite,  tlie  masterpiece  of  Praxiteles,  expressed  odIj  eenaual 
chaima,  and  was  avowedly  auxlelled  from  the  courtesan  Phryii4,  Tet 
euch  was  its  excellence  that  maay  made  a  voyage  to  Cnidos  on  purpose  to 
behold  it;  and  bo  highly  did  the  Caidians  prize  it,  that  they  refiiBed  to 
part  with  it  to  King  Nicomedes,  although  he  offered  to  pay  off  their  pnblic 
debt  in  exchange  for  it-  In  this  work  ApbrodlK;  was  represented  either 
as  just  entering  or  just  quitting  the  bath ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  instance  in  which  any  artist  had  ventured  to  represent  the  goddess  en- 
tirely divested  of  drapery.  At  the  same  time  he  made  a  draped  statue  of 
the  goddess  for  the  Coan-s,  which  however  never  enjoyed  so  much  repulfr 
tian  as  the  former,  though  Praxiteles  obtained  the  same  price  for  it-  He 
■bo  made  two  statues  of  Eros,  one  of  which  he  deemed  his  masterpiece. 
It  is  related  that,  in  his  fondness  for  Phryn^,  he  promised  to  give  her  any 
statue  she  might  choose,  but  was  unwilling  to  tell  her  which  he  considered 
bis  masterpiece.  In  order  to  ascertain  this  point  Phryoe  sent  a  mess^e 
to  Praxiteles  that  his  house  was  on  fire ;  at  which  news  he  rushed  out,  ex- 
claiming that  he  was  undone  if  the  fire  had  touched  his  Satyr  or  his 
Eros.  He  also  excelled  in  representing  Dionysus  with  his  fauns  and 
Gators.  A  statue  of  Apollo,  known  as  Apollo  Suuroctonos,  or  the  Usanl- 
kiUer,  was  among  his  most  famous  pieces.  It  was  in  bronze,  and  oa- 
merouB  copies  of  it  are  still  extant 

§  4.  The  later  Athenian  school  of  sculpture  was  succeeded  by  the 
Sicyonian  schooL  It  is  characterized  by  representations  of  heroic  strength 
and  of  the  fonns  of  athletse,  and  by  a  striving  ailer  the  colossal.  Its 
chief  artists  were  Euphraoor  and  Lysippus.  Euphranor  was  a  native  t£ 
the  Corinthian  isthmus,  but  practised  bis  art  at  Athens.  He  appears  to 
have  flourished  during  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  beyond  the 
period  of  Alexander's  accession.  He  excelled  in  pfunting  as  well  as  m 
statuary.  He  executed  figures  in  bronze  and  marble  of  all  sizes,  from  a 
diinking-cup  to  a  colossal  statue.  One  of  his  most  celebrated  worlis  was 
a  statue  of  Paris.  Lysippus  was  a  native  of  Sicyon,  and  flourished  during 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great-  He  was  originally  a  mere  workman 
in  bronze,  but  through  his  genius  and  a  sedulous  study  of  nature  rose  to 
the  bigliest  eminence  as  a  statuary.  He  followed  the  school  of  Polycle- 
tus,  whose  Doryphoros  formed  his  standard  model;  but  by  this  course  of 
study  the  ideal  of  art  was  sacrificed  to  the  merely  natural.  Hercules, 
a  human  hero,  was  the  fevorite  subject  of  his  chisel ;  but  he  deviated 
from  the  former  models,  in  which  Hercules  waa  endowed  with  pondcrons 
strength,  end  represented  buu  as  characterized  by  strength  and  agility 
combined.  This  type  was  adopted  by  subsequent  artists.  The  celebrated 
Famese  Hercules  in  the  Museum  at  Naples  is  probably  a  copy  of  one  of 
his  works.  Lyaippus  excelled  in  portrait ;  in  which  department  he  also 
adhered  to  bis  principles  of  art,  and  followed  luiture  so  closely  as  to  por- 
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tra^  even  the  defects  of  his  subjects.  Thus,  in  his  buets  of  Alexander,  he 
did  not  omit  his  wij  neck.  Nevertheless,  that  monarch  was  so  pletised 
with  his  performances,  that  he  fortnde  anybody  but  Lyaippua  and  Apel- 
ies  to  represent  him.  The  most  renowned  of  Ly.iippus's  statues  of  Alex- 
ander was  that  which  represented  him  brandishing  a  lance,  and  which  was 
forded  as  a  compauion  to  ttie  picture  of  Apelles,  in  which  be  wielded  a 
thunderbolL 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  features  of  Alexander  pervade  most  rf 
the  heroic  statues  of  this  period.  Lysippus  worked  principally  in  bronze. 
One  of  his  most  celebrated  produclJons  was  an  equestrian  group  of  Ibe 
chiefhuns  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  GranTcus.  His  works  were  very 
Dumerous,  and  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred. 

S  5.  With  regard  to  painting,  the  Asiatic  school  of  Zeuxis  and  Parrha- 
Bius  was  also  succeeded  by  a  Sicyonian  scliool,  of  which  Eupompus  nutj 
be  considered  as  the  founder.  He  was  excelled,  however,  by  his  popO 
Famphilus,  who  was  renowned  as  a  teacher  of  his  art,  and  founded  a  SMt 
of  academy.  His  period  of  instruction  extended  over  ten  years,  and  hia 
fee  was  a  talent.  The  school  of  Pamphilus  produced  several  celebrated 
artistB,  of  whom  Apelles  was  by  for  the  greatest. 

*  Apelles  seems  to  have  been  a  native  of  Colophon,  in  Ionia ;  but,  as  we 
have  said,  he  studied  ten  years  under  Famphilus  at  Amphipolis ;  and  sub- 
sequently, even  alter  he  had  attained  some  reputation,  under  Melanthioa  at 
Sicyon.  Thus  to  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  Ionic  school  he  added  the 
scientific  accuracy  of  the  Sicyonian.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  seems  to 
have  been  spent  at  the  court  of  Pella.  He  was  warmly  patnmiced  by 
Alexander,  who  freqnendy  visited  bis  studio,  and,  as  mentioned  beAov, 
granted  bim  the  exclusive  privilege  of  painting  his  portrmt  To  one  of 
these  visits  Alexander  began  to  descant  on  art,  but  exposed  his  igno- 
rance so  much  that  Apelles  gave  him  a  polite  hint  to  be  silent,  as  the 
boys  who  were  grinding  the  colors  were  laughing  at  him.  He  appean  to 
Iiave  accompanied  Alexander  in  his  Eastern  expedition,  and  after  the 
death  of  that  monarch  to  have  travelled  through  the  western  parts  of  Asi& 
He  spent  the  latter  part;  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  King  Ptolemy  in  Egypt. 
The  character  of  Apelles  presents  us  with  (raits  quite  the  reverse  of  the 
silly  vanity  of  Zeuxis.  He  was  always  ready  to  acknowledge  his  own 
&ults,  as  well  as  the  merits  of  others.  In  fact,  there  was  only  one  point 
in  which  he  asserted  his  superiority  over  his  contemporaries,  namely, 
'  ffrace  ;  and  there  cao  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  no  vain  assumption.  He 
was  not  ashamed  to  learn  from  the  humblest  critics.  With  this  view  he 
was  accustomed  to  exhibit  his  unfinished  pictures  before  his  house,  and  to 
conceal  himself  behind  them  in  order  to  hear  the  criticisms  of  the  passers* 
by.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a  cobbler  detected  a  fault  in  the  shoes  at 
one  of  his  figures,  which  Apelles  corrected.  The  next  time  he  passed, 
the  cobbler,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  criticism,  began  to  r> 
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apoa  the  leg;  at  which  the  artjst  lost  all  ptitienee,  and,  rushing  from 
behind  his  picture,  commanded  the  cobbler  to  keep  to  hia  shoes.  Hence 
the  proveIi^  "  Ne  sntor  ultra  crepidam,"  —  Let  the  cobbler  stick  to  hig  last. 
Hia  conduct  towards  his  contemporary,  Prologenes  of  Rhodes,  exhibits  a 
generosity  not  always  found  amongtival  artists.  On  arriving  at  Rhodes, 
Apelles  saw  that  the  works  of  Frotogcnes  were  scarcely  at  all  valued  by 
hia  countrymen ;  whereupon  he  offered  him  fifty  talents  for  one  of  his 
pictures,  at  the  same  time  spreading  the  report  that  he  meant  to  sell  it 
agun  as  one  of  his  own.  Apelles  studied  with  the  greatest  industry,  and 
always  went  on  trying  to  improve  himself;  yet  he  knew  when  to  leave  off 
ccnrecting  his  pictures,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  over-care  oAen 
spoiled  a  piece.  His  pictures  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  on  movable 
panels,  and  he  was  probably  the  first  who  used  a  sort  of  varnish  to  his 
picfnreB,  with  an  effect  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  modem  loniiig  or 
i^lazing.  He  generally  painted  single  figures,  or  groups  of  only  a  few. 
He  excelled  in  portraits,  among  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  that 
already  mentioned  of  Alexander  wielding  tlie  thunderbolt.  The  hand 
which  held  it  seemed  to  stand  out  of  the  panel ;  and  in  order  to  heighten 
this  effect  of  foreshortening,  Alexander's  complexion  was  made  dark, 
though  in  reality  it  was  light  The  pHoe  piud  for  thb  picture  was 
twenty  talents.  But  the  most  admired  of  all  bis  paintings  was  the 
"  Aphrodite  (Venus)  Anadyomene,"  *  or  AphrodTt£  rising  from  the  Sea. 
The  goddess  was  represented  wringing  her  hair,  whilst  the  falling  drops 
fonned  a  veil  around  her.  It  was  originally  painted  for  the  temple  of 
^Bscolapius  at  Cos,  and  was  aflerwards  placed  by  Augustus  in  the  temple 
which  he  dedicated  to  Julius  Ctesar  at  Rome.  Another  figure  of  Aphro-  ' 
dit4,  also  punted  for  the  Coans,  Apelles  left  incomplete  at  Ids  death, 
and  nobody  could  be  foimd  to  finish  it  By  the  general  consent  of  the 
ancients  Apelles  was  the  Grst  of  painters,  and  some  of  the  later  Latin 
poets  use  his  name  as  a  synonyme  for  the  art  itself. 

S  6.  The  architecture  of  this  period  was  mailed  rather  by  the  laying 
oat  of  cities  in  a  nobler  and  more  convenient  fashion,  and  by  the  increase 
of  splendor  in  private  residences,  than  by  any  improvement  in  the  style  of 
public  buildings  and  temples.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  caused  the 
fbnndation  of  new  cities,  and  uitroduced  into  the  East  the  arcliiteclure  of 
Greece.  The  two  finest  examples  of  cities  which  arose  in  this  manner 
were  Alexandria  in  Egypt  and  Antioch  in  Syria.  The  regularity  of  its 
plan,  the  colossal  size  of  its  public  buildings,  and  the  beauty  and  solidity 
of  its  private  houses,  rendered  Alexandria  a  sort  of  model  city ;  yet  it  was 
surpassed  by  Antioch  in  the  pleasing  nature  of  the  impression  produced. 
The  fiuings  and  furniture  of  the  apartments  kept  pace  with  the  increased 
external  splendor  of  private  dwellings.     This  age  was  also  distinguished 

*  J)  omfiuo/ut^  'Aippotllni. 
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by  its  splendid  sepulchral  monuments :  the  one  to  the  memoty  of  her 
husband  Mausolus,  erected  at  Halicarnaeens,  bj'  the  Carian  Qaeoi 
Artemisia,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It 
waa  adorned  with  sculptural  decorations  by  the  greatest  artists  of  the  later 
-  Attic  si^hool.  (See  p.  540.)  At  the  same  time  temple  architectore  was 
not  ncglecrled ;  but  ilie  simple  and  solid  grandeur  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
the  chaste  grace  of  the  Ionic,  began  to  give  place  to  the  more  florid 
Corinthian. 

One  of  the  most  graceful  monuments  of  this  period  still  extant  is  the 
Choragic  Monument  of  Ljstcrates,  at  Athens,  vulgarly  called  the  Lant^n 
of  Demosthenes,  which  waa  dedicated  by  Lysicrates  in  b.  c.  335,  aa  we 
learn  from  an  inscriptioD  on  the  architrave,  in  commemw^tion  a[  a  vic- 
toiy  guned  by  the  chorus  of  Lysicrales  in  the  dramatic  contests.  It 
is  a  small,  circular  huilding  on  a  square  basement,  of  white  marble,  aod 
covered  by  a  cupola,  supported  by  wx  Corinthian  columns;  the  summit 
of  the  cupola  was  formerly  crowned  by  the  tripod  which  LysicratM 
had  gained  as  the  prize.  The  frieze  of  the  monument,  of  wbich  there  are 
casts  in  the  British  Museum,  represents  the  destruction  of  the  Tyrriieniaii 
pirates  by  Dionysus  and  his  attendants.  A  drawing  of  the  monomrat  is 
given  on  p.  407,  and  portions  of  the  frieze  are  figured  on  pp.  427,  428> 
Another  extant  monument  of  this  period  eX  Athens  is  the  Horolt^ium  of 
Andronicus  Cyrrhestes,  probably  erected  about  b.  c.  100,  aad  volgaiij 
called  tlie  "Temple  of  the  Winds,"  from  the  figures  of  the  Winds  upon  its 
faces.  It  is  an  octagonal  tower,  with  its  eight  sides  lacing  nwpectively 
the  direction  of  the  eight  winds  into  which  the  Athenian  ctnupass  ma  di- 
vided. The  directions  of  the  several  sides  are  indicated  by  the  figures  and 
names  of  the  eight  Wind^  which  were  sculptured  on  the  friexe  of  the  en- 
tablature. On  the  summit  of  the  building  there  stood  originally'S  brtmze 
figure  of  a  Triton,  holding  a  wand  in  his  right  hand,  and  tunung  od  a 
pivot,  so  as  to  serve  for  a  weathercock.     (See  drawing  on  p.  657.) 

i  7.  Ailcr  the  age  of  Alexander,  Greek  art  began  visibly  to  decUne. 
The  great  artists  that  had  gone  before  had  fixed  the  ideal  types  of  the 
ordinary  subjects  of  the  sculptor  and  pointer,  and  thus  in  a  manner  ex- 
hausted invention ;  whilst  all  tlie  technical  details  of  handling  and  treat- 
ment had  been  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  and  developmenL 
The  attempt  to  outdo  the  great  masterpieces  which  already  eusted  in- 
duced artists  to  depart  from  the  simple  graoe  of  the  andent  models,  and  to 
replace  it  by  sinking  and  theatrical  effect  The  pomp  of  the  mcnarchs 
who  had  divided  amongst  them  the  empire  of  Alexander  required  a  dis- 
play of  Enslcm  magnificence,  and  thus  also  led  to  a  meretricious  style  in 
art.  Nevertheless,  it  was  impossible  that  the  innate  excellence  of  the 
Greek  schools  should  disappear  altogether  and  at  once.  The  perfect  mod- 
els that  were  always  present  could  not  fail  to  preserve  a  eertmn  degree  of 
taste ;  and  even  afler  tlie  time  of  Alexander,  we  find  many  worics  of  great 
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ezcelleoce  produced.  Art,  however,  began  to  emigrate  from  Greece  to 
the  coasta  sad  islands  of  Asia  Minor :  Rliodes,  espedallf,  remuned  au 
eminent  school  of  art  almost  davit  to  the  Christian  era.  This  school  was 
■n  immediate  oKlioot  of  that  ol  L^ppus,  and  its  chief  founder  was  the 
Bhodian  Chares,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
B.  c.  His  most  noted  wortc  was  the  StatlK  of  the  Sun,  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  was  esteemed  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  was  o£  bronse,  iai  105  ftet  high.  It  stood  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor  of  Rhodes ;  bat  t&e  statement  that  its  legs  extended 
over  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  does  AOt  rest  on  any  authentic  foundation. 
It  was  twelve  years  in  erecting^  at  a  coat  of  three  hundred  talents,  and 
waa  so  laige  that  there  were  few  who  could  embrace  its  thumb.  It  was 
overthrown  by  on  earthquake  fifty-six  yeais  after  its  erection.  But  the 
most  beautifhl  work  of  the  Bhodian  school  at  this  period  is  the  famous 
gronp  of  the  I^aocoon  in  the  Vatican,  so  well  known  by  its  many  ct^ies. 
(See  (kawin^  on  p.  589.)  It  was  the  woik  of  three  sculptofs,  Agesander, 
Folydorus,  and  Athenodonut  In  this  grosp  the  pathos  of  phyncal  auOer- 
ing  is  expressed  in  the  highest  degree,  but  not  without  a  certain  theatrical 
1^  aMd  stndning  for  effect,  which  the  best  age  of  Greek  art  would  have 
rejected.  To  the  same  school  belraigs  the  celebrated  group  called  die  Fame- 
aiaa  BuU,  in  t)M  Museum  at  N^les,  representing  Zethus  and  Amphton  bind- 
ing Dirce  to  a  wild  bull,  in  order  to  avenge  their  mother.  (See  drawing 
on  p.  525.)  It  was  the  work  of  two  brofhen,  Apoilonius  and  Tauriscus  of 
Trallea.  About  the  same  time  eaiinent  schools  oCart  flourished  at  Ferga- 
mos  aad  E^teens.  To  the  former  may  be  referred  the  celebrated  Dying 
Gladiator  in  the  Capitoline  Uoseiun  at  Rome,  and  to  the  latter  the  Borgh^e 
liladiator  in  Uie  Lonvre.  The  well-known  statue  of  Aphrodlt£  at  Florence, 
called  the  **  Venus  de*  Medici,"  also  belongs  to  the  same  period.  It  was 
executed  by  an  Athenian  ardst  named  Cleomenes,  whose  exact  date  is  un- 
known, but  who  lived  before  the  capture  of  Corinth,  in  b.  c.  146. 

S  8.  When  Greecebegan  toiall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the  treas- 
urea  of  Greek  art  were  conveyed  by  degrees  to  Rome,  where  ultimately 
a  new  school  arose.  The  triumphs  over  Philip,  Antiochns,  the  ^tolians, 
and  others,  but,  above  all,  the  captare  of  Corinth,  and,  subsequently,  the 
victories  over  Mithridates  and  Cleopatra,  tilled  Some  with  works  of  art. 
The  Roman  generals,  the  governore  of  provinces  (as  Verres),  and  finally 
the  emperors,  continued  the  work  of  spoliation ;  *  but  so  prodigious  was 
the  number  of  works  of  art  in  Greece,  that,  even  in  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  when  Pausanlaa  visited  it,  its  temples  and  other  public 
buildings  were  still  crowded  with  statues  and  paintings. 

*  Nbto  alooe  U  Ndd  to  hsve  bnmgfat  Atb  handrad  itatMs  from  Delj^  meralj  to  adm 
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CHAPTER  XLVm. 


\  1.  Tbe  Distm.  The  Middle  Comedy.  Tb«  N«ir  Coined?:  Fhaemaa,  Heouidcr. 
4  3.  OraCoiy.  Circanutiinces  which  f&vored  it  at  Athena.  ^  3.  lU  Sloiliui  Origin. 
4  4.  The  Ten  Attic  Orators:  Antiphon,  Andocides,  LyEise,  Isocrstes,  Ibkus,  ^sdunM, 
Lycnrgaa,  DemnstheneB,  Hypereide*,  nnd  Dinitrchas.  f  6.  Atheniso  PbilogophT:  Plata 
i  e.  Sketch  of  bli  Philnopby.  t  7.  The  llegBrioa,  CjrenHica,  and  Ctuics.  \  8.  Tbe 
Aodemicisne.  ^  e.  Aristotle  end  the  Feripateticg.  i  ID.  The  StDica  and  Epicunwa. 
i  11.  Tbe  AleiandriBii  School  of  Literatuiv.  f  12.  Later  Greek  Writers:  Polybins, 
DioDTsins  of  UalicBmnsgaB,  DiodoruB  SIcdIds,  ArriBD,  Appian,  Phitarcli,  Joeepims,  Sm- 
bo,  PansRaias,  Viaa  CaulaB,  Lucian,  Galea,     t  1^.  The  Gn«k  Scriptueauid  Fathos. 


5  1.  In  reviewing  the  preceding  period  of  Greek  literalare,  we  bave  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  notice  the  decline  of  tragedy  at  Athens.  It  contin- 
ued, indeed,  still  to  subsist ;  but  after  the  great  tragic  triumvirate,  we  have 
no  authors  who  have  come  down  to  us,  or  whose  works  were  at  all  com- 
parable to  those  of  their  predecessors.  There  are,  however,  a  few  names 
that  should  be  recorded ;  as  that  of  Agathon,  tbe  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Euripides,  whose  compositions  were  raore  remarkable  for  Iheir  floweiy  ele- 
gance than  for  force  or  sublimity :  of  lophon,  the  son  of  Sophocles,  wboEe 
undutiful  conduct  towards  his  father  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  au- 
thor of  fifty  tragedies,  which  giuned  considerable  reputation  t  of  Sophocles, 
the  grandson  of  the  great  tragic  poet  i  and  of  a  second  Euripides,  the 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  one.  With  regard  to  comedy  the  case  was  differ- 
ent. After  tbe  days  of  Arislopbanea  it  took,  indeed,  a  wholly  different 
form ;  but  a  form  which  rendered  it  a  more  perfect  imitation  of  nature, 
and  established  it  as  the  model  of  that  species  of  compoeitioti  in  every  civ- 
ilized notion  of  after  times.  We  have  already  noticed,  in  the  plays  of  Aris- 
tophanes himself,  a  transition  from  the  genuine  Old  Comedy  to  the  Uiddle 
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Comedy.  The  latter  etill  continued  to  be  la  some  degree  political ;  but 
persons  were  no  longer  introduced  upon  the  stage  under  their  re&l  names, 
and  the  office  of  the  chorus  was  very  much  rairtailcd.  It  was,  in  Fact,  the 
cocmecting  link  between  the  Old  Comedy  and  the  New,  or  the  Comedy  of 
Manners.  The  most  distinguished  authors  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  besides 
Aristophanes,  were  Antiphanes  and  Alexis.  The  New  Comedy  arose 
after  Athens  had  become  subject  to  the  Macedonians.  PoUtics  were  now 
excluded  from  the  stage,  and  the  materials  of  the  dramatic  poet  were  de- 
rived entirely  from  the  fictitious  adventures  of  persons  in  private  life. 
The  two  most  distinguished  writers  of  this  school  were  Philemon  and  Me- 
nander.  Philemon  was  probably  bom  about  tbe  year  360  b.  c.,  and  was 
either  a  Cilician  or  Syracusan,  but  came  at  an  early  i^  to  Athens.  He 
is  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  New  Comedy,  which  was  soon  aAer- 
wards  brought  to  perfection  by  his  younger  contemporaiy,  Menander. 
Philemon  was  a  prolific  author,  and  is  said  to  have  written  ninety-eeven 
plays,  of  which  tmly  a  few  fragments  remain.  Menander  was  an  Athenian, 
and  ^fas  bom  in  b.  c.  342.  Dic^ithes,  his  father,  commiuided  the  Athe- 
nian forces  on  the  Hellespont,  and  was  the  person  defended  by  Demos- 
tbenes  in  one  of  his  extant  speeches.'  Menander  was  handsome  in  per- 
son, and  of  a  serene  and  easy  temper,  but  luxurious  and  effeminate  in  his 
habits.  Demetrius  Fhalereus  was  his  friend  and  patron.  He  was 
drowned  at  the  age  of  fiily-two,  whilst  swimming  in  the  harbor  of  FeiiKua. 
He  wrote  upwards  ot  one  hundred  comedies  ;  yet  during  his  lifetime  his 
dramatic  career  was  not  so  successful  as  his  subsequent  &me  would  seem 
to  imply ;  and  he  gained  the  prize  only  eight  times.  The  broader  humor 
of  hia  rival  FhHemon  seems  to  have  told  with  more  effect  on  the  popular 
ear.  But  the  unanimous  praise  of  posterity  made  ample  compensation 
for  this  injurious  neglect,  and  awakens  our  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  works 
of  one  of  the  most  elegant  writers  of  antiquity.  Tbe  number  of  his  frag- 
ments, collected  from  the  writings  of  various  authore,  shows  how  extensively 
he  was  read ;  but  unfortunately  none  are  of  sufficient  length  to  convey  ta 
OS  an  adequate  idea  of  bis  style  and  genius.  The  comedies,  indeed,  of 
Flantus  and  Terence  may  give  us  a  general  notion  of  the  New  Comedy 
of  the  Greeks,  from  which  they  were  confessedly  drawn  ;  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  tbe  works  even  of  the  latter  Roman  writer  fell  &r 
sbort  of  the  wit  and  elegance  of  Menander. 

§  2.  The  latter  days  of  literary  Athens  were  chiefly  disdnguished  by 
tbe  genius  of  her  orators  and  philosophers.  Both  rhetoric  and  philosophy 
were  at  first  cultivated  exclusively  by  the  sophists,  and,  till  the  time  of 
Socrates,  remained  almost  entirely  in  their  bands.  Socrates,  by  directing 
the  attention  of  philosophers  to  the  more  useful  questions  of  morals,  effected 
a  separation  between  rhetoric  and  philosophy.     After  his  time  we  find 
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Turious  achods  of  moral  philosophy  springing  up,  bb  the  AcademioMW 
Peripatetics,  Stoics,  ke^  whilst  the  more  technical  put  of  the  ait  of  speak- 
ing became  ft  distinct  prdession. 

The  extreme  democratieal  nature  oi  the  Athenian  institotiona,  e^tedsUf 
alter  die  refonns  of  Fericke,  rendered  It  indispensable  for  a  public  man  to 
possess  some  oratorical  skilh  All  public  business,  both  political  and  jn£- 
dal,  was  transacted  by  the  citizens  th^nselvea,  in  their  courts  and  puUic 
BSBembties.  Tho  assembly  ^  the  people  decide  all  qoestiau,  not  oolj 
of  domeetio  policy,  but  evea  those  which  concerned  their  foreign  rdatiois. 
lliey  not  only  made,  but  administered,  the  laws ;  and  eren  thdr  coects  of 
justice  muat  be  regarded  aa  a  sort  of  pubBo  assemblies,  from  the  number 
of  dioasts  who  composed  them.  The  vast  majority  ot  those  who  met  eiibff 
In  the  public  assemblies  or  in  the  courts  of  justice  were  men  ^  no  political 
or  l^al  trmning.'  The  Athenian  d&Kn  was  a  atateaman  and  ajn^bjr 
preK^jathre  of  birtli.  Although  he  took  an  oalb  to  decide  acceidiiig  Id 
the  laws,  he  wa  fiw  from  comideriag  himself  boimd  to  make  them  hii 
otody,  or  to  dedde  aacoi'dfog  to  tbetr  letter.  The  fre^eocy  and  eanest- 
■esB  with  which  the  emoa  Femind  the  dieasts  ol  their  oalh  beti^  ibor 
apprehmakin  of  ka  Ticdatio&  It  cootained,  indeed,  a  very  couveaieat 
daose  toe  tender  oonscieaces,  as  it,  only  bound  the  diqast  lo  decide  u> 
cording  to  the  beat  of  bis  judgment ;  and  the  use  which  nug^t  be  made 
of  this  loophole  by  a  clever  advocate  is  pointed  out  \fj  Aiist«tle.t  Heixe 
it  is  surprising  how  little  isfluenca  the  written  oodo  had  oo  the  dedsiin 
of  a  case.  The  oraton  usually  drew  ^eir  topics  fi«m  extraneous  dramt- 
■tances,  or  from  the  geoeral  chMadsr  ot  tbeii  adveisaty,  and  endeavored 
to  pr^ndice  the  mnds  of  their  aodience  by  perwmal  re&ectioai  who^y 
foreign  to  the  natter  in  hand,  and  which  modem  courts  would  lot  lolente 
for  a  moment  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  natural  temperanieDt  of  the 
Athenians  rendered  them  highly  susceptible  of  the  charms  of  eloquence. 
They  enjoyed  the  intellectual  gladiatorsbip  of  two  rival  orators,  and  even 
their  mutual  reproaches  and  abuae. 

§  3.  It  ia  remaibble,  however,  thaj^  though  the  soil  <d  Attica  was  thin 
naturally  adapted  to  (he  cultivation  of  eloquence,  the  first  regular  proAs- 
eon  of  it,  as  an  art,  nen  foreigners.  Protagoras  of  Abdcro,  who  viated 
Athens  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fiJUi  century  before  Christ,  was  the  fiirt 
who  gave  leasona  in  rhetoric  for  money.  He  was  followed  by  Prodicas  of 
Ceos,  and  Gorgiaa  of  Leontini ;  the  latter  of  whom  eqtedally  was  vei^ 
celebrated  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  The  art,  however,  had  been  established 
in  Sicily  befin^  the  time  of  Gorgias  by  Corax  and  his  popil  twte.    Ci>- 

*  ThU  b  DOt  StnaUj  eorreot.  The  Atbaiuaa  had  a  practical  batniiig,  both  b  Is*  m1 
palitio*,iDtbaBCtnal  worldDgoftheclvi]  and  judicial  iBsdtntioiu;  and  long befim  ^  ^ 

naelMd  the  l^al  age  to  take  a  penonal  part  In  pablic  affidn,  ba  vaa  g " ""  *" 

miliar  both  with  priuoiplca  and  fonni.  —  Ed. 

'  Shelorlc,  1. 1«.  C 
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r^  has  been  regarded  aa  the  founder  of  technical  omtoiy,  and  waa  at  M 
events  the  first  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject  The  appearance  ot 
Gorfias  at  Athens,  whither  be  went  as  ambsssador  Awn  LetmUni,  in  427 
b.  c^  produced  a  great  sensation  among  the  Athenians,  wbo  retuned  him 
in  their  dty  fiir  the  puipose  of  profiting  by  ]m  instrucliona.  His  lectures 
Were  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  persons,  and  attracted  many  from 
the  schools  of  the  philoeophers.  His  merit  must  have  been  veiy  great  to 
bave  drawn  eo  much  attention  in  the  best  times  of  Athens ;  and  we  are 
told  by  Cicero  that  he  alone  of  all  the  sophists  was  honored  with  a  gddelii 
■nd  not  merely  a  gilt,  statue  at  Delphi. 

f  4.  The  Athenians  had  estabHsbed  a  native  school  ii(  eloquence  a  litde 
before  tiie  appearance  of  Gorgias  among  them.  The  earliest  6f  thdr 
prtrfessed  orators  was  Antiphon  (bom  b.  C.  480),  who  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  ten  ooolidned  in  the  Alexandrian  canon.  Go^as  seems  to  have 
been  known  at  Athens  by  his  woiIb  before  he  i^peared  thtire  m  persixi  t 
■ad  one  of  the  chief  a):^ects  of  Antiphon  was  to  establish  a  rndre  s<^ 
Btyle  in  jAaxxt  of  hie  dazsling  and  sophistical  rhetoric.  Thucydidee  was 
among  the  pupils  in  the  school  which  he  opened,  and  is  said  to  hare  ow«d 
much  to  bis  master.  Antiphon  was  put  to  death  in  41 1  b.  d,  ftir  the  part 
which  he  took  in  establishing  the  oHgatchy  of  the  Four  Hundred.  Fif- 
teen of  his  oratims  have  come  down  to  us. 

Tlie  remainmg  nine  Attic  oratore  contiuned  in  Uie  Alexandrian  liflnod 
were  Andocides,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Istens,  ^Sschinea,  Lycorgus,  Demos* 
thenes,  Hypereldes,  and  IHnarchus.  Andoddea,  Who  has  been  slitadf 
mentioned  aa  ooncemed  with  Aldblades  in  the  aflair  of  the  Henna;,*  Was 
bom  at  Athens  in  b.  c.  467,  and  died  probably  about  391.  We  have  at 
least  three  genuine  orations  of  his,  which,  howev^,  are  not  distinguished 
by  any  particular  merit 

Lysiaa,  also  bom  at  Atheiu  in  4o8,  was  much  sUperiot-  to  him  as  ait 
orator,  but  being  a  huIic,  or  resident  alien^  be  Was  ttot  allowed  to  speak 
ia  the  assemblies  or  courts  of  justice,  and  therefore  wrote  orations  for 
others  to  deliver.  OF  these  thirtj-fiTe  are  extant,  but  some  are  hicoia- 
plet«,  and  others  probably  spurious.  His  Style  may  be  regarded  as  a 
model  of  the  Attic  idiom,  and  hb  orations  are  characterized  by  indescrib- 
able gracefulneas,  combined  with  energy  and  power. 

Isocrates  was  bnrn  in  486.  After  receiving  the  instructions  of  seme 
of  the  most  celebrated  sophists  of  the  day,  he  became  himself  a  speech- 
writer  and  professor  of  rhetoric ;  his  weakly  constitution  and  natural  ti- 
midiiy  preventing  him  from  taking  a  part  himself  in  public  life.  His  s^le 
Is  more  periodic  than  that  of  Uie  other  Attic  orators,  and  betrays  that  it 
was  meant  to  be  read  rather  tlian  spoken.  Although  pure  and  el^ant, 
k  is  waoting  in  simplicity  and  vigor,  and  becomes  occasionally  monotonous, 

•  Sw  p.  SIS. 
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through  the  recurrence  of  Ibe  Bome  turns.  Isocrales  niade  away  with 
himself  in  338,  ofler  tlie  fatal  battle  of  Ch^eronea,  id  despair,  it  ia  Baid,  of 
his  country's  fate.  Twenty -one  of  his  gpeechea  have  come  down  to  us. 
He  took  great  pains  with  liis  compositions,  and  b  reported  to  have  epenl 
f.en,  or,  according  to  others,  fifteen  years  over  tiis  Panegyric  oration. 

Isa^ua,  according  to  some,  was  a  native  of  Cbalcis ;  others  call  lum  au 
Athenian ;  and  it  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  he  came  at  a  veiy  ea^ 
age  to  Athena.  His  exact  date  is  not  known,  but  be  flourished  between 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the  accession  of  Philip  of  Macedoa 
He  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  is  said  to  have  numbered 
Demosthenes  among  liis  pupils.  The  orati<Nis  of  Iskub  were  exclusively 
jadicial,  and  the  whole  of  the  eleven  which  have  come  down  to  us  loia 
on  the  subject  of  inheritances. 

Of  -^chines,  the  antagonist  of  Demosthenes,  we  have  already  bad  oc- 
casion to  speak.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  369,  and  was  a  nadve  of  Attica, 
but  of  low,  if  not  servile,  origin,  and  of  a  mother  of  more  than  equvocal 
reputation.  This,  however,  is  the  account  of  Demostbenea;  and  Jb- 
chines  himself  tells  a  different  story.  He  was  successively  an  asustut 
in  his  lather's  school,  a  gymnastic  teacher,  a  scribe,  aod  an  actor;  fix 
which  last  profeSBion  a  strong  and  sonorous  voice  peculiarly  qualified  iaa. 
He  afterwards  entered  the  army,  where  he  achieved  more  success;  tot 
besides  a  vigorous,  athletic  form,  he  was  endowed  with  considenible  cou> 
age.  The  reputation  which  he  gained  in  the  battle  of  Tamynte  eDClHl^ 
,  aged  him  to  come  forwards  as  a  public  speaker.  As  a  politician  he  wai 
at  first  a  violent  anti-Macedonian;  but  after  his  embassy  aiaog  wilb  De- 
mosthenes and  others  to  Philip's  court,  he  was  the  constant  advocsle  of 
peace.  Demoethenes  and  .^^hines  now  became  the  leading  speakers  on 
their  respective  sides,  and  the  heat  of  political  animodty  soon  degenoaled 
into  personal  hatred.  In  343,  Demosthenes  charged  .^^hines  with  hav- 
ing received  bribes  from  Philip  during  a  second  embassy ;  and  the  speech, 
or  rather  pamphlet,*  —  for  it  was  not  spoken,  —  in  which  he  brought  fw- 
ward  this  accusation,  was  answered  in  another  by  .^^schines.  The  result 
of  this  charge  is  unknown,  but  it  seems  to  have  detracted  fn^n  the  popu- 
larity of  .^Ischines.  We  have  already  adverted  to  his  impeachment  ol 
Gtesiphon,  and  the  celebrated  reply  (rf  Demosthenes  in  his  speech  Jk  (V 
rtmo-t  AAer  the  banishment  of  .£schines  on  this  occasion  (b.  c.  SSO), 
he  spent  several  years  in  Ionia  and  Goria,  where  he  employed  hicoself  in 
teaching  rhetoric.  Ailer  the  death  of  Alexander  he  retired  to  Rhodes, 
and  established  a  school  of  eloquence,  which  afterwards  became  very  cele- 
brated, and  which  held  a  middle  place  between  Attic  simplidty  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  omale  AsiaUc  style  on  the  other.  He  died  m  Samos 
in  314.    As  an  orator  he  was  second  oidy  to  Demosthenes.      He  nevei 

*  Dtpl  vofiiarpiir^tiat-  t  S«*  pp.  t>lG,  Sll. 
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poblished  more  than  three  of  his  gpeechea,  whidi  have  oome  down  to  na ; 
namely,  that  againet  Timarchus,  that  on  the  Embassj',  aad  the  one  against 
Ctesiphon. 

Of  the  life  of  his  great  rival,  Demosthenes,  we  have  already  given  some 
accoant,  and  need  therefore  only  speak  here  of  his  literary  merils.  The 
verdict  of  his  contemporaries,  ratified  by  poeterity,  has  pronounced  De- 
mosthenes die  greatest  or^or  that  ever  lived.  The  principal  element 
ot  his  success  must  be  traced  in  his  purity  of  purpose,  wluch  gave  to  his 
atgumeats  all  the  force  of  conscientious  conviction ;  and  which,  when 
aided  by  a  powerful  logic,  perspicuous  arrangement,  and  the  most  un- 
daunted courage  in  tearing  Uie  mask  frwn  the  pretensions  of  his  adversa- 
ries, rendered  his  advocacy  almost  irresistible.  The  efTect  of  hb  speeches 
was  still  further  heightened  by  a  wonderful  and  almost  magic  force  ot 
diction.  It  cannot,  however,  be  supposed  that  iiis  orations  were  delivered 
in  exactly  that  perfect  form  in  which  we  now  possess  them.  There  cau 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  carefully  revised  for  publication  ;  but,  on  the 
ether  hand,  any  trifling  defects  in  form  and  composition  must  have  been 
more  than  compensated  by  the  grace  and  vivacity  of  oral  delivery.  This 
is  attested  by  the  well-known  anecdote  of  .^Uchines,  when  he  read  at 
Bhodes  lus  speech  against  Ctesiphon.  His  audience  having  expressed 
their  surprise  that  he  should  have  been  defeated  after  such  an  oration : 
"  Tou  would  cease  to  wonder,"  he  remarked,  "  if  yon  bad  heard  Demos- 
thenes." Six^-one  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  have  come  down  to 
Ds ;  though  of  these  some  are  spurious,  or  at  all  events  doubtfuL  The 
most  celebrated  of  his  political  orations  are  the  Philippics,  the  Olynthiacs, 
and  the  oration  on  the  Peace ;  among  the  private  ones,  the  famous  speech 
on  the  Crown. 

The  renuuning  three  Attic  orators,  viz.  Lycurgus,  Hypereides,  and 
Dinarchoa,  were  ooDtemporaries  of  Demosthenes.  Lycurgus  and  Hyper- 
eides both  belonged  to  the  anti-Macedonian  party,  and  Were  warm  sup- 
porters of  the  -policy  of  Demosthenes.  Of  Lycurgus  only  one  oration  is 
extant ;  and  of  Hypereides  only  two,  which  have  been  recently  discovered 
in  a  tomb  in  Egypt  Dinarcbus,  who  is  the  least  important  of  the  Attic 
orators,  survived  Demosthenes,  and  was  a  friend  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
He  was  an  opponent  of  Demostbenee,  against  whom  he  delivered  one  of 
hia  three  extant  orations,  in  relation  to  the  affiur  of  Harpalus.* 

%  5,  Whilst  Attic  oratory  was  thus  attaining  perfection,  philosophy  was 
making  equal  pn^;ress  in  the  new  direction  matked  out  for  it  by  Socrates. 
Of  all  the  disciples  of  that  origmal  and  truly  great  philosopher,  Plato  was 
by  &r  the  most  distinguished.  Plato  was  bom  at  Athens  in  429  B.  c., 
the  year  in  which  Pericles  died.  By  Ariston,  his  &ther,  he  was  said  to 
be  descended  from  Codrue,  the  last  of  the  AUienian  kings ;  whilst  the 
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fvailj  of  hU  moUier  traced  a  reUtionsliip  wJUi  Sak%  Hia  ovn  una 
which  was  originally  Aristoclea,  ia  said  to  have  b«w  changed  to  Plato  on 
account  of  the  breadth  of  his  shonldere.*  He  was  instnicted  in  moa^ 
gntmmar,  and  gymnastics,  by  the  most  celebfat«d  omaten  «f  tbe  tiiDe. 
His  first  literary  attempts  were  in  epic,  lyric,  and  dithynunluc  poetry; 
but  his  attention  was  soui  turned  to  phikwophy  by  the  leadiing  of  SocntM, 
whoee  lectures  be  began  to  frequent  at  about  the  age  of  twenty.  Fnn 
that  time  till  the  death  of  Socrates  he  i^ipean  to  have  lived  in  the  dosnl 
intimacy  with  that  philosopher.  After  that  event  Plato  withdrew  to 
Megara,  and  subsequently  undertook  sonie  ^tensive  travels,  in  the  coons 
of  which  he  visited  Gyrene,  f^ypt,  SicUy,  and  Uagna  Gnecia.  His  in- 
tercourse with  the  elder  Dionysius  at  Syraonss  has  been  already  Telil«d.t 
His  (d>sence  from  Athens  lasted  ^>out  twelve  yean ;  on  his  ntum,  being 
then  upwards  of  forty,  he  began  to  teach  in  the  gymnaNnm  of  the  Acadmy, 
and  also  in  his  gai<den  at  Colonus.  His  instructioBs  were  gratoitoiu,  sad 
his  method,  like  that  of  his  master,  Socrates,  seems  to  have  been  hy  iater- 
rogadtm  and  dialogue.  His  doctrines,  however,  were  too  reooodite  fir 
the  popular  ear,  and  his  lectures  were  not  very  numerously  aUfiidtd.  fist 
he  had  a  nairower  circle  of  devoted  admirers  and  discipleB,  censisting  t' 
about  twenty-eight  persons,  who  met  in  his  private  house  >  over  the  rtsti- 
bule  of  which  was  inscribed,  "  I«et  no  we  enter  who  is  ignorant  of  g^ 
ometry."  The  most  disiioguished  of  Uiis  Utde  band  of  auditors  were  ^leii- 
sippus,  his  nephew  and  suooeesor,  and  Aristotle.  But  even  atnoiig  die 
wider  circle  d*  his  heitrera,  who  did  not  prc^wly  fona  part  of  his  edwtl, 
mre  SMDC  of  the  most  dietinguisbed  men  of  the  age,  bb  Chafarias,  ^•lie- 
rates,  Timotheas,  Fhocion,  and  others.  Whether  Demosthenes  attended 
his  lectures  is  doubtinl.  In  these  pursuits  the  remainder  ti  bis  loog  Kfe 
was  spent,  relieved,  however,  by  two  voyages  to  Sicily,}  He  di«d  in  847, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one  or  eighty4iro,  and  bequeathed  bis  garden  to  Us 
schooL 

g  6.  Plato  must  be  regarded  principally  as  a  mora]  and  political  philos- 
opher, and  as  a  dialectioian  ;  as  a  physical  inquirer  he  did  not  shine,  snd 
the  Timatu  is  his  only  work  in  that  biaach  <^  plutosophy.  His  diolectia 
method  was  a  development  of  that  of  Socrates ;  and  though  he  did  net, 
like  Aristotle,  produce  any  Ibrmal  treatise  on  the  subject,  it  is  enmidified 
in  most  of  his  works,  but  espedally  ia  the  Thentetns,  Sophistee,  Faiflieni> 
des,  and  one  or  two  otliera  of  the  same  cbss.  Hie  fWuhuneatal  piindi^ 
of  Plato's  philosophy  is  the  belief  in  an  eternal  aai  self-existent  csw^ 
the  origin  of  all  things.  From  this  divine  being  emanate  not  only  lbs 
souls  of  men,  which  are  also  immortal,  but  that  of  the  universe  itself,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  animated  by  a  divine  spirit.  The  laaterial  objects  a 
our  sight  and  other  senses  are  mere  fleeting  emanations  gf  the  ^rme  idea; 
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it  18  onlf  this  idea  itself  that  is  mJly  existent ;  *  the  otjeets  of  Beoanotis 
perceptioD  t  are  mere  appearanoee,  taking  their  fonns  hj  partidpatiOD  ( 
in  the  id^L  Hence  it  follows  that  in  Plato's  view  all  knowledge  is  iimaU, 
and  acquired  hj  the  scml  before  biitii,  when  it  was  able  to  coDlemplala 
real  exietenceft,  and  all  our  ideas  in  this  world  are  mere  teminisoences  <rf 
their  tnie  wid  eternal  patterns.  These  principles,  when  applied  to  the 
inveatigatkn  of  language,  necessarily  made  Plato  a  reoRtt ;  that  is,  he  held 
that  an  abstract  name,  eziH«a«ng  a  genus,  —  as,  for  instance,  mcmkind, 
comprehending  all  individual  men,  tne,  comprehending  ever^  species  of 
tree,  and  so  ftwth,  —  were  not  mere  m^  to  express  oar  modes  of  thinking 
bot  denoted  md  existences,  in  bet  die  only  tnie  existences,  as  being  the 
expressions  of  the  eternally  pre-existent  idea.  In  this  matter  he  seema 
to  have  departed  from  Socrates ;  and,  indeed,  the  reader  who  should  se^ 
the  philosophy  of  Soorates  in  Hie  writings  of  Plato  wooLd  often  be  led 
very  &r  astray.  Soctates  beliered  in  a  divine  cause,  bnt  the  doctrine  of 
ideas  and  otfa^  figm^its  with  which  Plato  surrounded  it  seem  to  have 
been  hia  own. 

As  a  moral  and  political  phikMO[Aer  the  views  4^  Plato  were  subUme 
lad  elevated,  but  commtHily  too  much  tinged  with  his  poetical  and  some- 
what vieionaiy  cast  <tf  mind  to  be  of  much  practical  utility.  They  are 
gpecolatioBa  which  may  awake  our  admiration  as  we  read  th^n,  but  whicfa 
for  the  most  part  it  would  be  difScult  or  imposubie  to  pnt  in  praclioe> 
Hii  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  naturally  led  him  to  establish  a 
V/^  standard  of  moral  excellence,  and,  like  his  great  teacher,  he  coo- 
Btutly  inculcates  temperance,  justice,  and  pori^  of  life.  His  political 
views  are  developed  in  the  EepuUie  and  the  Lau!$.  The  former  of  these 
miks  preeente  ua  with  a  sort  of  Utopia,  such  as  never  has  existed,  and 
never  could  exist.  The  main  feature  of  his  system  is  the  subordination, 
or  nUher  the  entire  sacrifice,  of  the  individual  to  the  iti^e.  The  dtisenfl 
sre  divided  into  three  classes,  in  &naful  analogy  with  the  bcuMes  of  the 
BouL  Thus  the  general  body,  or  working  class,  represents  the  pauioM 
and  appetiitt ;  the  mU  is  Rifled  by  the  military  order,  which  is  to  (xn- ' 
trol  die  general  mass,  but  which  is  in  turn  to  be  thoroughly  subservient 
to  the  government,  whose  functions  correspond  with  those  of  the  inieBeel, 
or  rational  Jacvity.  With  such  views  Plato  was  naturally  bimical  to  the 
unrestricted  democrat  of  Athens,  and  inclined  to  g^ve  a  preference  to 
the  Spartan  eottstittition.  In  the  Lautt,  however,  he  somewhat  relaxed 
the  theory  laid  down  in  the  £epuiiic,  and  sought  to  give  it  a  more 
practical  character.  Thus  he  abandons  in  that  work  the  strict  sepa* 
ration  of  classes,  sets  some  limits  to  the  power  of  the  government,  and 
sttempis  to  reooBcHe  freedom  and  absolutism  by  minting  monarchy  with 
demooacy. 
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S  7.  Plato,  as  we  have  said,  visited  Megara  afler  the  death  of  Sooraies, 
where  other  pupils  of  Chat  philosopher  had  also  taken  refuge.  Am(ng 
these  the  most  famous  was  Eucleidcs,  who  must  not  be  confouoded  Kith 
the  great  mathematician  of  Alexaudrio.  Eucleides  founded  the  beet  caJled 
from  his  residence  the  Megaric,  aud  which,  from  the  attention  they  paid 
to  dialectics,  were  bL<o  entitled  Diakctici  and  £rigtici  (or  the  Diiputatioiu). 
Two  other  ofislioots  of  tlie  Socratic  school  were  the  Cyrenaics  aiid  Cynits. 
The  former  of  these  sects  was  founded  by  Arislippus  of  Cyrene  in  Africa, 
the  latter  by  Antiathenes.  Aristippus,  tliough  a  hearer  of  Socrates,  wan- 
dered far  from  the  precepts  of  his  great  master.  He  was  fond  of  luxurious 
living  and  sensual  gratifications,  which  he  held  to  be  shameful  only  wbeu 
they  obtained  so  uncontrolled  an  empire  over  a  man  as  to  render  him  their 
entire  slave.  His  chief  maxim  was  to  discover  the  art  (^  extracting  pleas- 
ure from  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  and  to  malte  prosperity  and  adveraily 
alike  subservient  to  that  end.  Such  tenets  made  him  a  favorite  with  the 
clever  and  cultivated  man  of  the  world,  and  we  find  bim  more  than  odco 
approvingly  alluded  to  by  Horace.*  Antislhenes  was  an  Athenian,  and 
also  a  pnpil  of  Socrates.  He  taught  in  the  Cynosargee,  a  gymoasium  at 
Alliens  designed  for  Athenian  boys  bom  of  foreign  mothere,  which  is  eaid 
to  have  been  his  own  case.  It  was  from  tliis  gynma^um  that  the  sect  be 
founded  was  called  the  C^ic,  though  some  derive  the  name  from  th^ 
dog4ike  habits,  which  led  them  to  neglect  all  the  decent  usages  of  society. 
It  was  one  of  the  least  important  of  the  philosophical  schools.  One  i^ 
its  most  remarkable  members  was  Diogenes  of  Sinop^,  whose  interview 
with  Alexander  the  Great  at  Corinth  we  have  had  occasion  to  relale-t 
No  writings  of  any  of  the  three  last-mentioned  sects  have  survived. 

§  8.  Such  were  the  most  celebrated  minor  schools  which  sprang  from 
the  teaching  of  Socrates.  The  four  print^pal  schools  were  the  Aeadam- 
ciatu,  who  owed  their  origin  to  Plato ;  the  PeripaUtici,  founded  by  lus 
pnpil  Aristotle ;  the  Epicurean*,  so  named  &om  their  master  Epicuros ; 
«dA  the  StoicM,  founded  by  Zeno. 

Speusippiis,  Plato's  nephew,  became  the  head  (rf  the  Academy  after  Ins 
uncle's  death.  Under  him  and  his  immediate  successors,  as  XeuoCTales, 
Folemon,  Crates,  and  Grantor,  the  doctrines  of  Plato  were  (aught  with 
little  alteration,  and  these  professors  formed  what  is  called  the  Old  Academy. 
The  Middle  Academy  begins  with  Arcesilaus,  who  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  third  century  b.  c.,  and  who  succeeded  to  the  chair  on  the 


•  "  Nqdo  In  Ariatippi  furtira  prtecflptn  relabor 
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death  of  Grantor.  Under  him  the  dc»ctrinea  of  the  Academy  underwent 
some  modidcatian.  He  appears  to  have  directed  faU  inquiries  almost  ex- 
clusively to  an  investigation  of  the  grounds  of  knowledge,  and  to  have 
approached  in  eome  degree  the  Fyirhonists  or  Sceptics.  The  Platonic 
doctrines  suffered  a  further  change  in  the  hands  of  Carneadea,  the  founder 
of  the  New  Academy.  Cameodes  flourished  towards  the  raidtlle  of  Uie 
second  century  b.  q.  Under  him  doubt  and  hesitation  began  still  more 
strongly  to  characterize  the  teaching  of  the  Flatonists.  His  distingiiiab- 
ing  tenet  was  an  entire  Euspeosioa  of  assent,  on  the  ground  that  truth  has 
always  a  certain  degree  of  error  combined  with  it ;  and  so  far  did  he 
carry  this  principle,  that  even  Clitomachus,  his  most  intimate  pupil,  could 
never  discover  his  master's  real  tenets  on  any  snbject. 

§  9.  But  of  all  the  Grecian  sects,  that  of  the  Peripatetict,  ibundcd  by 
Aristotle,  had  the  greatest  influence,  so  far  as  the  researches  of  the  intcUect 
are  concerned ;  and  this  not  merely  in  antiquity,  but  even  perhaps  to  a 
s^U  greater  extent  in  modem  times,  and  espedally  during  what  are  called 
the  Middle  Ages>  Aristotle  was  bom  in  384  b.  c.,  at  Staglra,  a  sea-port 
towD  of  Chalddic^,  whence  he  ie  frequently  called  the  Stc^nte.  Hia 
Gttber,  Nicomachns,  was  physician  to  Amyntas  IL,  king  of  Macedonia. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Aristotle,  who  had  then  lost  both  father  and 
mother,  repaired  to  Athens.  Here  he  received  the  instructions  of  Hera* 
cleides  Ponticus,  and  other  Socratics ;  and  when,  about  three  years  after 
his  arrival  at  Athens,  Plato  returned  to  that  city,  Aristotle  immediately 
attended  hb  lectures.  Plato  considered  him  his  best  scholar,  and  called 
him  "  the  intellect  of  his  school."  Aristotle  spent  twenty  years  at  Athens, 
during  the  last  tea  of  which  he  established  a  school  of  his  own ;  but 
during  the  whole  period  be  appear?  to  have  kept  up  his  connection  with 
the  Macedonian  court.  On  the  death  of  Plato,  in  347,  Aristotle  quitted 
Athens,  and  repaired  to  At&meus,  in  Mysia,  where  he  resided  two  or 
three  years  with  Hennios,  a  former  pupil,  who  had  made  himself  djmast 
of  that  city  and  of  Assos,  and  whose  adopted  daughter  he  married. 
Alameus  being  threatened  by  the  Persians,  into  whose  hands  Hermiaa 
had  fallen,  Aristotle  escaped  with  his  wife  to  Mytilene,  and  in  342 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Philip  of  Macedon  to  undertake  the  instruc- 
tioa  of  his  son  Alexander.  Philip  treated  the  philosopher  with  the 
greatest  respect,  and  at  his  request  caused  tie  city  of  Staglm  to  be  rebuilt^ 
which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Olynthian  war.  It  was  here,  in  a  gym- 
nasium called  the  ffymphseum,  that  Aristotle  imparted  his  instructions  to 
Alexander,  as  well  as  to  several  other  noble  youths,  lu  335,  after  Alex- 
ander had  ascended  the  throne,  Aristotle  quitted  Macedonia,  to  which  he 
never  returned.  He  again  took  up  his  abode  at  Athens,  where  bis  friend 
Xeuocrates  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Academy.  To  Aristotle  himself 
the  Athenians  assigned  the  gymnasium  called  the  Lyceum;  and  from  his 
habit  of  delivering  liis  lectures  whilst  walking  up  and  down  in  the  shady 
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walks  of  this  place,  hia  school  was  called  Hk  peripatetic*  In  the 
morning  he  lectared  only  to  a  select  class  of  pupils,  called  eietene,^  and 
these  lectures  were  called  aeroamoA'c,}  in  contradistinctioa  to  being 
written  and  pubUahed.  His  afternoon  lectnree  were  delivered  to  a  wider 
circle,  and  were  tbenefore  called  exofancf  His  method  spears  to  have 
been  that  of  &  re^lar  lecture,  aad  mA  the  Socratic  one  of  question  and 
answer.  It  was  daring  the  tlurteen  years  in  whidi  he  presided  over  the 
Lyceum  that  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  wcn-ks,  and  proaecated 
his  researchea  in  nataral  history,  in  which  he  was  most  liberally  aseiBted 
by  the  munificence  of  Alexander.  Hie  Iatt«r  p<ntioa  of  Aristotle's  lift 
waa  unfortunate.  He  appears  to  have  lost  from  some  miknown  canee  the 
friendship  of  Alexander;  and,  after  the  death  of  that  monarch,  th« 
disturbances  wluch  ensued  in  Greece  prored  un&vor^Ie  to  his  peace  and 
security.  Being  threatened  with  a  proaecutitm  for  impie^,  he  eso^ied 
from  Athens  and  retired  to  Chalds ;  but  he  was  condemned  to  death  la 
his  absence,  and  deprived  of  all  the  rights  and  honors  which  he  previoasly 
eiyoyed.  Ho  died  at  Chaldn  in  322,  In  the  ux^-tlurd  year  of  hia  age. 
In  person  Aristotle  was  short  and  slender,  with  small  eyea,  and  something 
of  a  lisp.  His  manners  were  duuracterixed  by  btiskness  aod  Tivacity,  and 
he  paid  coosideraUe  attention  to  his'dreH  and  outward  appearance. 

Of  all  the  philost^hical  syst^ans  of  antiqui^,  that  of  Aristotle  was  best 
adapted  to  the  practical  wants  of  mankind.  It  was  founded  on  a  close  and 
accurate  observation  of  human  nature  end  <^  the  external  world ;  bat 
whilst  it  sought  the  practical  and  ttseful,  it  did  not  neglect  the  beRudfiil 
and  noble.  His  worics  consisted  of  treatJseB  on  nataral,  moral,  and  poUti* 
cal  philosophy,  history,  Aetoric,  criticism,  fcc. ;  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  * 
branch  of  knowledge  which  his  vast  and  comprehensive  geaioa  did  not 
embrace.  Any  attempt  lo  g^ve  an  account  of  these  woi^  would  fiff 
exceed  the  limits  of  the  present  woi^.  His  greatest  claim  to  onr  admir*- 
tion  ia  as  a  It^pcian.  He  perfected  and  brought  into  form  those  elements  of 
the  dialectic  art  which  had  been  struck  out  by  Socrates  aad  Plato,  and 
wrought  them  by  his  additions  into  so  c<»nplete  a  system,  that  he  may  be 
regarded  as  at  once  the  founder  and  perfecter  of  logic  as  an  art,  whldi 
even  down  to  our  own  days  lias  been  btit  very  little  improved. 

S  10.  The  school  of  the  Stoics  was  founded  by  Zeno,  a  native  of  Otiom 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  The  exact  date  of  Zeno's  birth  is  noc«rUun; 
but  he  seems  to  have  gone  lo  Athens  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  ow»- 
tury  (b.  c.  29D)  ;  a  visit  which,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  owing  to 
hia  having  been  shipwrecked  in  the  neighborhood  of  Feirsaus.    At  Athena 

•  From  mpman^r,  to  walk  «b<«it.    OOum,  howsrar,  pntsps  mow  oon»otly,  deriw  It 
boat  the  place  ilwlf  b«hig  called  i  mpiirarot,  or  Hit  pmunaJt, 
T  imtrrpuiit,  HHitr,iiiiSmal€- 
t  Ayoofiarucrft,  to  te  litard,  I  e.  io«>iiu«Jcalait  oraBg.  S  ■(wn/Mdr,  cXcnMiL 
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he  firat  attoctwd  tumself  to  Uie  Cynics,  then  to  the  Megarics,  and  haCy  to 
Ute  Acadeaumns ;  but  aft«r  a.  l(»ig  Doane  of  study  h«  <^Ded  x  achool  of 
his  own  in  the  P<eciU  Stoa,  or  painted  porch,  whence  die  name  of  his 
sect  The  epecatative  doctrines  of  Zeno  were  not  marked  by  moch 
cwig^iialitjr.  He  inculcated  temperance  and  self-denial,  and  his  practice 
waa  in  accordance  with  his  precepts.  The  want  of  reach  in  the  Sb^e 
teoels,  which  did  not  demand  eo  much  refined  and  abetract  Oionght  aa 
those  of  many  other  sects,  as  well  aa  the  outward  gravity  aod  dectmim 
which  they  iaotlcated,  recomntended  th^  school  to  a  lat^  portion  of 
nuuikind,  e9pe<3aUy  aaumg  the  Bomans,  by  whmn  that  sect  and  the  Epi- 
coreau  were  the  two  most  universally  adopted.  Two  of  the  most  illnstri- 
Qus  writers  on  the  Stoic  pbilosaphy,  whose  woiba  are  extmt,  are  Bpicte- 
tos  and  tlie  Emperor  SL  Aurelius. 

Epicuros  was  boro  at  Samoa  in  343,  i^  poor  hot  respectable  Athenian 
porenta.  He  followed  at  first  tha  picfession  of  a  schoolmaster,  aod,  after 
spending  some  time  in  travelling,  settled  at  Athens  at  aboal  the  age  of 
lliiny-five.  Here  he  purcbased  a  garden,  ^iparently  in  the  heart  of  the 
dtj,  where  he  eatabli^ied  his  philosophical  school.  He  seams  to  have 
been  the  only  head  (£  a  sect  who  had  not  previously  gone  through 
&  r^alar  oourae  of  study,  and  prided  himseff  oa  bwig  self-taof^  la 
libysics  he.  ad<^>tcd  the  atomio  thewy  o{  tho  Pythagoreans  aod  Ionics ; 
in  morals  that  o£  the  Cyrenaic  schocd,  that  pleasure  is  the  h^jtest  good ;  a 
toaet,  however,  wtm^  he  uqdained  smd  dignified  by  showing  that  it  was 
Bieotal  pleasure  that  he  intended.  His  works  hare  perished,  Imt  the 
nain  substance,  both  of  Ids  phyncal  and  reli^ous  docUines,  may  be 
derived  from  Lucretius,  whose  poem  De  lUnaa  Jiaiwra  is  an  expodtion  cf 
hia  principal  tenets.  The  ii^as  of  stiieisai  and  sensual  degradation  with 
wiiich  the  name  of  Epicuros  has  been  so  frequently  ctoipled  are  fijunded 
on  ignortmce  of  bis  real  tcachiog.  But  as  he  denied  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  interlerence  of  die  gods  in  hmnan  affairs,  —  though  he 
held  their  existence,— hia  tenets  were  very  liable  to  be  abased  by  those 
who  had  not  sufficient  elevation  of  mind  to  love  virtue  for  ita  own  sake. 

§  II.  We  have  thus  traced  the  progress  of  Grecian  literature  &om  ita 
earliest  dawn  till  it  was  bro^bt  to  perfection  by  the  masteHuinds  of 
Athena.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Grecian  literature  did  not  be- 
come extinct :  there  was  a  vitality  about  it  that  insured  its  subsistence  fat 
several  ages,  though  not  in  its  former  splendor.  Alexandria,  now  the 
emporium  of  commerce,  became  also  the  diief  seat  of  learning  where  it 
was  fostered  by  the  munificence  and  fiiv<»  of  the  first  Ptolemies.  It  waa 
here  that  literature  became  a  profession,  supported  by  ^e  foundation  of 
noble  and  extensive  libraries,  and  cnltivated  by  a  race  of  gnunmariana 
and  critics.  These  men  were  of  great  assistance  to  literature  by  thd 
critical  core  which  they  bestowed  on  editions  of  tha  best  authors,  and  by 
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the  inventioD  of  maoj  aids  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  die  Btndent, 
as  better  Bystems  of  grammar,  punctuation,  &c.  -  One  of  the  most  eminent 
of  them  was  Aristophiuies  of  Byzantium,  chief  lihrarian  at  Alexandria  in 
the  reigns  of  the  second  and  third  Ptolemies,  and  who  founded  there  t 
Echool  of  grammar  and  criticism.  It  was  he  and  his  pupil  Aiistarchus  nbo 
were  cluefly  concerned  in  forming  the  canon  of  the  Greek  classical 
writers ;  and  In  their  selection  of  authors  the;  displayed  for  the  most  pan 
a  correct  taste  and  a  soand  judgment  To  Aristophanes  is  ascribed  the 
inventiwi  of  the  Greek  accenU.  Aristarchus  is  chiefly  renowned  as  the 
editor  of  the  Homeric  poems  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  ihem. 
From  their  school  proceeded  many  celebrated  grammarians  and  leiinig- 
raphers.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  was  the  sole  epcdej 
of  Ulerature  which  flourished  at  Alexandria.  Theocritus,  (he  most  chun- 
ing  pastond  poet  of  antiquity,  —  of  which  species  of  composition  he  wu 
the  inventor, —  though  a  native  of  Syracuse,  lived  for  some  time  at  Alei- 
andria,  where  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Ptolemy  II.  His  contempora- 
ries and  imitators,  Bion  of  Smyrna  and  Uoscfaus  of  Syracuse,  also  wrote 
with  much  grace  and  beauty.  This  school  of  poetry  was  afterwards  culti- 
vated with  success  by  Virgil,  Tibutlus,  and  others  among  the  Bomus. 
At  Alexandria  also  flourished  Callimachns,  the  author  of  many  hymns, 
elegies,  and  other  poems,  which  were  much  admired  at  Rome,  and  were 
translated  and  imitated  by  Catullus  and  Propcrtius.  Amongst  numeroa) 
other  poets  we  can  only  mention  Apolloniue  Rhodius,  the  author  of  an 
epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of  the  Ai^onauts ;  and  Aratus,  who  composed 
two  poems  on  astronomy  and  natural  phenomena.  Among  the  Alema- 
drion  writers  on  pure  science,  the  mathematician  Euclid  (EucHdca)  stmdt 
conspicuous,  whose  elements  <^  geometry  still  fonn  the  text-book  of  our 
schools.  He  flourished  during  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy  (b-C.  323- 
283). 

§12.  The  list  of  the  Greek  writers  down  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Greek  empire  mi^t  be  indefinitely  enlarged  r  but  our  limits  would  only 
permit  us  to  present  the  reader  with  a  barren  list  of  names;  and  we 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  selecting  for  notice  a  few  of  the  mwt 
eminent. 

The  historian  Polybius  (b.  c,  204-122)  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  taking  a  part  in  the  final  struggle  of  hia  country  with  Rome.  His  His- 
tory, though  the  greater  port  of  it  has  unfortunately  perished,  is  one  of  (be 
most  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.  Hb  long  residence  among  the  Bo- 
nians  afforded  faim  an  opportunity  of  studying  their  annals;  and  from 
the  period  of  the  second  Punic  war  he  has  been  very  closely  followed  by 

Another  Greek  writer  of  Roman  history  was  IKonysius  of  Halicamas- 
ens,  who  flonrished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  b.  c.  He  spent  > 
considerable  part  of  his  life  at  Borne,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  d 
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the  hiBtoty  and  antiquities  of  that  citj,  od  which  he  wrote  a  book,  a  con- 
eiderable  part  of  which  is  still  extant.  He  was,  however,  a  better  critia 
than  historian,  and  we  still  possess  seTCral  of  his  treatises  in  that  depart- 
ment of  Uterature. 

Diodorus,  colled  from  his  country  Siculus,  or.  the  Sicilian,  also  lived  at 
Borne  in  tlie  time  of  Julius  and  Augustus  C»sar.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  universal  history  in  forty  books,  called  T/i4  Hiaoriced  Library,  of  which 
fifteea  books  are  still  extant. 

Airian,  of  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  of  our 
era,  wrote  an  account  of  Alexander's  expedition,  as  well  as  several  works 
on  philosophical  and  other  subjects. 

Appiaa  of  Alexandria  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Tn^an,  Hadrian,  and  An- 
toninus Pius,  and  was  the  author  of  a  Roman  history. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  Greek  writers  of  this  time  was  Plu- 
tarch, the  biographer  and  philosopher.  He  was  a  native  of  Chieronea  in 
Bosotia.  The  exact  dale  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have  been 
abont  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era.  He  passed  a  consider- 
able time  in  Rome  and  Italy ;  but  it  was  late  in  his  life  before  be  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  Roman  Uterature,  and  he  appears  never  to  Iiave 
completely  mastered  the  language.  The  later  years  of  his  life  seem  to 
have  been  spent  at  Chseronea,  where  he  discharged  several  magisterial 
cdicea,  and  filled  a  priesthood.  His  lAvet,  if  not  the  most  authoritative, 
are  certainly  one  of  the  most  entertaining  woi^s  ever  written.  They 
have  perhaps  been  more  frequently  translated  than  any  other  book,  and 
hare  been  popular  in  every  age  and  nation.  Besides  his  Lives,  Plutarch 
was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  treatises  on  moral  and  other  subjects. 

About  the  same  time  flourished  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  who  was 
bom  at  Jerusalem  a.  d.  37.  Tbotigh  a  Hebrew,  the  Greek  style  of  Jo- 
sephus  is  remarkably  pure. 

Strabo,  the  celebrated  geographer,  was  a  nadve  of  Amasia  in  Pontns, 
and  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Hberius.  His  valuable  work  on 
geography,  which  also  contains  many  important  Iiiatorical  facts,  still  exists 
pretty  nearly  entire,  though  the  text  is  often  corrupt 

Pausanias,  author  of  the  Detcription  of  Greece,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Lydia,  and  flourished  in  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
His  account  of  Greece  is  of  considerable  value,  for  many  of  the  great 
works  of  Grecian  art  were  extant  when  he  travelled  through  the  country, 
and  be  spears  to  have  described  them  with  fidelity  as  well  as  minuteness. 

Dion  Caauus,  the  historian,  was  bom  at  Nictea  in  Bilhynia,  a.  d.  155. 
His  History  of  Rome  in  eighty  books  extended  from  the  earliest  times  to 
A.  J}.  229.  It  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  but  is  still 
a  valuable  authority  for  the  history  of  the  later  republic  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  empire. 

Ludan,  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  entertaining  of  ancient  writers,  and 
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who,  from  his  spai^ling  stjrle,  his  turn  of  mind,  and  his  diengard  for  an- 
thoritj,  ma^  be  compared  to  Swift  or  Voltaire,  was  born  at  SatnoMtt, 
probably  about  i..o.  120.  Of  bis  numerous  works,  the  best  known  tn 
hia  XHedogvei  of  the  Dead,  wluch  have  been  uniTenall;  eeteemed,  not 
only  for  their  wit,  but  also  for  their  Attic  grace  of  dictioo. 

We  cannot  dose  this  imperfect  list  of  Greek  probna  writers  witfanit 
mentitNting  the  name  of  Galen,  llie  cdebrated  pbyHidan.  Gakn  was  bom 
at  PergamuB  in  Mysia,  a.  d.  130.  He  completed  his  edocatkRi  at  Smjr- 
na,  Corinth,  and  Alexaodria,  afler  which  ha  undertook  snne  extennve 
bsvela.  He  seems  to  have  risited  Rome  at  least  twice,  and  attended  <a 
the  Emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Vems.  The  writings  of  Galen  fcmed 
an  epoch  in  medical  science,  and  after  his  time  aQ  the  preriona  medical 
sects  seem  to  have  become  merged  in  his  followers  and  inntatora. 

S  13.  But  the  Greek  langoage  was  not  mei«ly  destined  ts  be  the  re- 
hide  of  thoee  cinlicing  infinences  which  flow  froBi  the  imaginatim  d  tlw 
eoblimest  poeta  and  tbe  reasonings  of  the  most  pn^nnd  philaat^dMH. 
The  still  more  glorious  misaion  was  reaerred  for  it,  of  ctnrreTing  to  bu- 
kind  through  the  Gospel  that  certain  prospect  of  a  life  lo  CMne,  wludi 
even  the  wisest  t^  the  Grecian  sagea  had  bdield  oclj  as  in  a  giaaa,  daiklf. 
Hiree  at  least  of  the  firar  Gospels  were  written  in  the  Greek  toiigne,ai 
well  as  the  greater  pwtion  <rf  those  Scriptures  which  compose  the  New 
TestameuL  We  hare  already  alluded  to  the  facilities  yihxb.  the  cos- 
quests  of  Alexander  affwded  to  the  spreading  of  the  Go^ ;  nor  wen 
there  wai^g  in  aubseqnent  agea  men  who  assisted  its  extaisi<»  by  their 
writings.  Eren  the  works  of  an  author  like  Lucian  were  subaarvieiit  to 
tUe  end,  by  casting  ridicnle  aa  the  gods  of  paganisRi,  and  thus  prepoiag 
the  minds  of  men  for  the  reception  <^  a  purer  doctrine.  Among  the 
Greek  Fathers  of  tbe  Church  were  many  men  of  distinguished  tslmt ;  as 
Justin  Mar^,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  ChristiaB  writers,  Clemens  of 
Alexandria,  Or^j^eu,  Gregory  of  Naaianxus,  aad  many  others ;  eapeoally 
Joamies,  snmamed  ChrysoettmiUB,  or  the  ffoUeTt-movthed,  from  the  power 
of  bis  eloquence. 

The  Greek  langoage  and  literature  ctntinued  to  subsiat  till  the  taking 
<£  Constantinofde  by  the  Tniks  in  1153.  Even  that  shodt  did  not  entire- 
ly destroy  their  vitali^.  The  many  learned  Greeks  who  then  took  refiige 
in  Italy  were  the  means  c^  reviving  the  study  of  their  loogue,  then  ahnost 
entirely  ne^ected,  in  the  West,  and  especially  at  Florence,  under  the  au- 
spices of  Cosmo  de'  Me^(d,  who  appcnnted  Johannes  Argyrc^Hilus,  one  of 
these  refugees,  preceptor  to  his  sou  and  nephew.  Maximns  Planndes, 
Manuel  Moscbopnlos,  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  Theodore  Gaaa,  and  others, 
assisted  in  this  woA ;  and  through  these  men  and  their  sncceesorS)  and 
particularly  through  the  labors  of  Aldus  Manntins,  the  Venetian  printer, 
who  flourished  in  the  same  century,  tbe  chief  masterpieces  of  Greoao  bt- 
eratore  have  been  handed  down  and  made  intelligible  to  us. 
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BOOK    VII. 

GREECE  FROM   THE    ROMAN   CONQUEST   TO 
THE    PRESENT    TIME. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

GREECE   CNDER  THE   ROUAKS. 

f  1.  Soman  Adminiftrfttlon.  f  2.  SjIIk,  Hithridatic  Wkt.  4  8.  Cilicimi  PirstM.  f  4.  Stata 
DfG[«t:e.  t '>' ''•^^■^'s '>'' the  EalalillBbmeat  of  tlie  Bimuui  Kiapire.  ^  S.  Hadrian's  Detic 
factiiiD*  tu  Greece.  Antoniinvs  Jtaren<>  Anrclins,  Hcroiles  Atlicna.  CitrBcnIliL.  ^  7.  GdMi 
ic  [iiviinion.  4  8,  Lnngimge.  Tifrry,  Chrittiiinity.  f  9.  l)«ny  of  l'iiftiii:l?m.  rupuliii 
Elements  of  Cliristiniiily.    f  10.  Koinaii  View  of  Clirisliuuily.     Triampli  of  Christ Uiiiity. 

5  1.  The  Romnn  administnition  of  Gre<-'t*,cominenping  about  the  middle 
of  tlie  i(.'W»iid  ccntui'y  L.  c,  was  at  first  wise  iind  inodi-nitc.  Tlie  public 
biirdc'iM,  imsiend  of  being  in<?reased,  were  Icrwuned.  The  local  ndminLs- 
tratioDS  an<I  mutiiciiinl  institutions  renmincd  unchiingt-d,  so  far  as  thi'y 
were  compalilile  with  the  exercise  of  eupreme  power  by  the  Romans. 
Tbe  coiiquerora  felt  t)ie  siijieriority  of  the  conquered  in  letters  and  art. 
and  thougl)  tliey  had  no  proibund  appreciation  of  ibesu  excellent  ornaments 
of  Ihe  lifi;  of  man,  jet  lliey  at  first  conceded  lo  the  authors  and  cultivators 
of  iliem  a  social  e-steem  very  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  ihe  Hellenic  race. 
Ill  general,  liiey  paid  resjH^t  10  tlie  religious  feelings  and  ihe  ohjccls  of 
worship,  and  tlic  plundering  of  leniplcs  and  robbing  cities  of  clicrishcd 
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works  of  art  —  which  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  irritating  fonns 
of  proconsular  oppression  —  was  looked  upon  with  abhorrence  hj  the  hon- 
orable men  at  Borne.  Polybius  uses  the  strongest  language,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  Roman  honesty.  Under  their  circumstances,  as  Mr.  Finlay 
says,  "  Prudence  and  local  interests  would  everywhere  favor  submissioa 
to  Rome ;  national  vanity  alone  would  whisper  incitements  to  venture  on  a 
struggle  for  independence." 

S  2.  The  Mitbridatic  war  furnished  the  occasion  on  which  the  national 
vanity,  concurring  with  the  private  inclinations  of  many  leading  men,  in- 
duced the  Greeks  to  make  the  attempt  Sylla  was  chained  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  the  king  of  Fontua ;  and  when  he'  appeared 
in  Greece,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  aimy,  Athens  almost  single-handed 
confronted  him,  —  the  others  having  submitted  with  as  much  lightness  as 
they  had  taken  up  arms.  Sylla  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  found  it  no 
easy  task,  with  the  whole  force  of  his  army,  and  the  abundant  resources 
with  which  he  was  supplied,  to  reduce  the  fiery  republicans,  under  tbe 
command  of  Aristion.  At  last,  their  material  means  of  defence  being  ex- 
hausted, they  resorted  to  a  mode  of  proceeding  quite  cliaracteristic  of  the 
Athenians, — they  sent  out  some  of  their  otators,  to  try  what  eloqueiKe 
oould  do  with  the  hard-headed  Roman.  Admitted  to  an  audience,  the 
spokesman  began  to  remind  the  general  of  their  past  glory,  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  touch  upon  Marathon,  when  the  surly  soldier  fiercely  growled,  "I 
was  sent  here  to  punish  rebels,  not  to  study  liistory."  And  he  did  punish 
them.  He  broke  down  the  wall  between  the  Feincus  and  the  Sacred 
Gates,  and  poured  in  his  soldiers  to  plunder  and  slay.  With  drawn  swords 
they  swept  through  the  streets.  Tlie  ground  ran  with  blood,  which  poured 
its  horrid  tide  into  the  ancient  burying-place  of  the  Cerameicus.  Great 
numbers  of  the  ratizens  were  slain  :  their  property  was  plundered  by  the 
soldiers.  The  groves  of  the  Academy  and  the  Lyceum  were  cat  down ;  and 
columns  were  carried  away  from  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  to  ornament 
the  city  of  Rome.  Thetownof  Peirteus  was  utterly  destroyed,  being  treated 
with  more  severity  than  Athens  itself.  From  this  frightful  mtMuent  the 
decline  of  the  population  of  Greece  commenced.  "  Both  parties,"  says 
the  able  historian  already  quoted,  "during  the  Mitbridatic  war,  inflicted 
severe  injuries  on  Greece,  plundered  the  country,  and  destroyed  property 
most  wantonly,  while  many  of  the  losses  were  never  repaired.  The 
foundations  of  national  prosperity  were  undermined:  and  it  henceforward 
became  impossible  to  save,  from  the  annual  consumption  of  tbe  iobabitantfs 
the  sums  necessary  to  replace  the  accumulated  capital  of  ages,  which 
this  short  war  had  annihilated.  In  some  cases  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munities became  insufficient  to  keep  the  existing  public  works  in  repair," 

g  3.  Scarcely  had  the  storm  of  Roman  war  passed  by,  when  the  CSIician 
pirates,  finding  the  coasts  of  Greece  peculiarly  favorable  for  their  maiand- 
ing  incursions,  and  tempted  by  the  wealth  accumulated  in  the  cities  and 
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temples,  comiDenced  their  depredations  on  bo  gigantic  a  scale,  that  the  Bo- 
mans  felt  obliged  to  emplo;  all  their  military  force  for  their  suppression. 
He  exploits  of  Porapey  Ihe  Great,  who  waa  clothed  with  autocratic 
power  to  put  down  this  gig&ntic  evil,  fill  the  brightest  chapter  in  the  hUtoiy 
of  that  celebrated  but  loo  unfortunate  commander.  He  captured  ninety 
brazen-decked  ehips,  and  took  twenty  thousand  prisoners,  wilh  whom  be 
repeopled  the  ancient  town  of  Soli,  which  henceforth  was  called  Pompei- 
opolis.  The  ciril  wars,  in  which  the  Roman  Republic  expired,  had  the 
fields  of  Greece  for  their  theatre.  Under  the  tramp  of  contending  armies, 
her  fertile  plains  were  desolated,  and  civil  blood,  in  a  cause  not  her  own, 
again  and  agtun  moistened  her  soil. 

S  4.  But  at  length  the  civil  wars  have  come  to  an  end,  and  the  Empire 
introduces,  for  the  first  time  in  the  melancholy  history  of  msn,  a  state  of 
universal  peace.  Greece  still  maintains  her  pre-eminence  in  literature  and 
art ;  and  her  schools  are  frequented  by  the  sons  of  ihe  Roman  aristocracy. 
The  elder  poetry  serves  as  models  to  the  literary  genius  of  the  Augustan 
age.  Horace  copies  Alcseus,  and  admires  Sappho.  Virgil  copies  Theocri- 
tas  in-his  Eclogues,  and  the  liiad  and  Odyssey  in  his  ^neid.  The  histo- 
rians ibrm  themselves  on  Attic  prototypes ;  and  the  philosophers  of  Rome 
<Uvide  themselves  among  the  Grecian  sects,  while  in  Athens  the  Plato- 
nists,  the  Stoics,  the  Peripatetics,  and  the  Epicureans  still  haunt  the  scenes 
with  which  the  names  of  their  masters  were  inseparably  associated.  The 
aodent  spirit,  which  animated  the  breasts  of  the  Greeks  in  the  repubUcon 
days,  and  which  broke  forth  like  an  expiring  gleam  in  Philopcemen  and 
Polybius,  had  either  vanished  utterly  from  the  hearts  of  the  people,  or 
had  been  smothered  and  oppressed  into  silence,  by  the  evils  of  the  times. 
The  country  was,  however,  still  covered  with  splendid  temples,  and  crowded 
with  the  works  of  art, — the  productions  of  the  best  ages ;  —  nor  had  the 
pnKtice  of  art  been  entirely  lost  But  the  ravages  of  war  had  lefl  the 
toost  important  dties  in  such  a  state,  that,  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  they 
SQf^ested  melancholy  reflections  to  the  moat  thoughtful  minds.  Says  Sul- 
pidus,  in  his  letter  of  consolation  to  the  great  orator,  "  When  I  returned 
ffiMn  Asia,  and  waa  s^hng  from  ^gina  towards  Megaro,  I  began  to  gazo 
npon  the  regions  around  me.  Behind  me  lay  .^^na ;  before  me,  Megara ; 
on  my  right,  Peirteus ;  on  my  left,  Corinth ;  cities  wliich  once  were  most 
flourishing,  but  now  overwhehned,  and  in  ruins."  Such  was  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  that  illustrious  region  even  then ;  but  the  great  temples, 
whose  ruins  still  astonish  the  traveller  by  their  magnificence  and  melan- 
choly beauty,  had  suffered  nothing  from  time  and  comparatively  little  from 
the  hand  of  man.  They  were  regarded,  even  by  those  who  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  genius  required  for  thdr  construction,  with  a  kind  of  awe 
and  reverence. 

S  5.  The  establishment  of  the  Empire  made  but  little  change  in  the 
administration  of  Greece.     Angnatua  indeed  showed  no  great  solicitude 
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except  to  mai Plain  the  country  in  subjection  by  his  militaiy  colwiies,— 
especially  those  of  Palrse  and  Nicopolie,  —  a  policy  first  introduced  by 
Julius  C;i;«ir.  lie  even  deprived  Athens  of  l!ie  privil^es  she  iiad  enjoyed 
under  tlie  Republic,  and  broke  down  the  remaining  power  of  Sptuta,  by 
declaring  llie  independence  of  her  subject  towns.  Some  of  his  succesfon 
treated  the  country  with  favor,  and  endeavored  by  a  clement  nse  of  power 
to  mitigate  tlie  sufferings  of  its  decline.  Even  Nero  was  proud  lo  di»- 
play  the  extent  of  his  musical  abilities  in  the  theatres,  wbiclt  had  resonnded 
with  the  compofiitions  of  the  Greeka.  lie  listened  eagerly  to  their  fiat- 
teries,  as  they  accompanied  him  from  the  city,  received  wilh  complacency 
the  eighteen  hundred  laurel  crowns  wilh  which  they  decorated  him,  and 
when  at  lost  —  in  an  excess  of  adulation  which  it  is  wonderful  he  did  not 
suspect  of  satire  —  they  styled  him  the  Saviour  of  the  Human  Bace,  the 
musical  monster  repaid  the  compliment  by  declaring  them  free  frMn  tribate. 
The  noble  Trajan  allowed  them  lo  retain  their  former  local  privileges, 
and  dill  much  to  improve  their  condition  by  his  wise  and  just  administralioo. 
§  C.  Hadrian  was  a  passionate  lover  of  Greek  art  and  Uteratore.  Athens 
especially  received  the  amplest  benefits  from  his  taste  and  wealth.  Ha 
finbhcd  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  ;  established  a  public  Ubraiy;  bmit 
a  pantheon  and  gymnasium  ;  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Megara;  im< 
proved  the  old  roads  of  Greece,  and  built  new  ones,  and  espedally  made 
the  difficult  highway  bio  Peloponnesus,  by  the  Scironian  Rocks,  passible 
for  wheeled  carriages.  A  part  of  it  is  still  to  be  seen,  running  altmg  these 
dangerous  and  lofty  precipices,  with  the  mined  masses  of  the  immense  sub* 
stniction  ivhich  supported  it.  Antoninus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  showed 
good-will  to  Greece ;  the  latter  rebuilt  the  temple  at  Eleusis,  and  improved 
the  Athenian  schools,  raising  Ihe  salaries  of  tiie  teachers,  anil  in  various  ways 
contributing  lo  make  Athens,  as  it  had  been  before,  the  most  illustrioua 
seat  of  learning  in  the  world.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  Empeior,  in  the 
second  century  of  our  era,  that  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  <rf  Athens, 
and  ail  Greece,  lived,  —  Herodes  Atticus,  distinguished  alike  by  his  wealth, 
learning,  and  eloquence.  Boi'n  at  Marathon,  within  sight  of  the  spot  where 
the  Persian  hosts  were  defeated  ;  educated  at  Athena  by  the  best  teachers 
hia  father's  wealth  could  procure,  he  became,  on  going  to  Rome,  which  he 
did  in  early  life,  the  rheloricol  teacher  of  Marcus  Aurelius  himself.  An- 
toninus Pius  bestowed  on  him  the  dignity  of  the  consulship  ;  but  he  pre- 
ferred llie  career  of  n  teacher  at  Athens,  to  the  higher  political  dignities 
which  imperial  favor  placed  within  liis  reach  ;  and  he  was  followed  thither 
by  youn<;  men  of  the  most  eminent  Roman  families,  from  the  emperors 
down.  Later  he  withdrew  from  Athens  to  Cephissia,  a  town  about  eight 
miles  distant,  where  he  built  a  magnificent  villa,  adorned  with  porticos, 
walks,  groves,  and  fountains,  truces  of  which  still  remain.  At  Athens  be 
built  the  Stadium,  lined  with  Fcntelic  marble,  whose  enormous  dimensiMeT 
Bouth  of  the  Ilissus,  testify  to  the  magnificence  and  liberality  of  this  princely 
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dtizen ;  and  the  theatre  of  Regilla,  —  so  named  in  honor  of  his  wife,  —  at 
the  southwest  angle  of  the  Acropolis,  the  walls,  arches,  and  Beats  of  which 
are  to  ft  great  extent  still  remaining,  though  the  interior  is  encumbered 
with  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  sixteen  centuries;  at  Corinth  he  built  b  the- 
atre, at  Olympift  an  aqueduct,  at  Delphi  a  ruce-course,  and  at  Thermop- 
y]te  a  hospital.  Peloponnesus,  Eulxea,  Bccotia,  ftnd  Epeirus  experienced 
his  bounty  ;  and  even  Italy  was  not  forgotten  in  the  lavish  distribution  of 
hisnealth.  He  died  in  a.  d.  180.  The  grateful  citizens  of  Athens  would 
not  allow  his  body  to  be  buried  at  Marathon,  as  he  bad  desired,  but  insisted 
on  bestowing  upon  his  remains  every  honor  in  iheir  power  to  devise.  Ilia 
praises  were  commemomted  in  a  funeral  discourse  by  his  friend  and  pupil, 
Adrianus,  of  whose  genius  Herodcs  bad  expressed  himself  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  admimtion.  Of  the  numerous  literary  works  lefl  by  this  illus- 
trioos  dtizen,  whose  character  and  genius  gild  the  declining  days  of  Athens, 
nothing  has  been  preserved ;  but  few  have  left  so  many  traces  of  their 
public  spirit  and  liberality  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  Tlie  frantic  Cara- 
eaila,  early  in  the  third  century,  pursued  by  the  avenging  demons  of  those 
te  had  murdered,  yet  did  one  good  deed  in  clothing  the  free  inhabitants  of 
the  provinces  with  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship :  "  hut  the  moral  sup- 
portfl,"  says  Finlay,  "  of  the  old  framework  of  society  were  destroyed 
before  the  edict  of  Caracalla  had  emancipated  Greece ;  and  when  tran- 
quillity arrived,  they  were  only  capable  of  enjoying  the  felicity  of  having 
been  forgotten  by  the  tyrants." 

§  7.  About  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the  Gothic  hordes  began  to 
ftppeoron  the  northern  frontiers  of  Greece.  A  few  years  later  they  crossed 
the  Hellespont  and  .^ean,  and  descended  upon  the  coasts  of  Attica.  Dis- 
embarking  at  the  Peirseus,  they  marched  upon  Athens,  which  was  bravely 
but  unsuccessfully  defended  by  I>exippus,*  who  added  the  abilities  of  a 

■  I  un  Kirry  wa  hsTe  bo  f«n  traces  of  this  Mtiolsr  varrior.  He  did  not  let  the  Goths 
(Map*  with  ImpaniCy;  bat,  rallying  hi)  Tollowen  in  a  grove  near  the  city,  Rddreif^cd  them 
in  in  uiioiBLing  hnntnguc,  of  which  the  folloinng  wnteuces  nre  »J1  tliBt  i>  preserved. 

"Dracery,  nnd  not  the  imml;er  of  combatants,  govema  the  issue  of  war.  Our  force  is  etiil 
con-iiderable.  Onr  army  numbers  two  Ihousnnd  wnrriore;  our  pmilion  is  concealed.  Fnan 
thia  spot  we  must  atuclc  the  enemy  whco  they  disperse  over  tlie  country.  So  will  victory 
intpire  nt  vith  n«w  vi|^,  ncd  nil  oar  invaders  villi  terror.  If  we  meet  them  in  open  flght, 
remember  that  courage  mounts  with  danger.  Victory  comes  unlooked  for  in  the  hoar  of  need 
»nd  in  battle  for  all  that  i)  dearest,  when  the  soldier  fc  animated  with  the  hope  of  revenge. 
And  who  liBve  ajuater  canse  oT  vengennce  than  we,  who  see  our  fatniiies  and  our  city  at 
the  mercy  of  the  foe?  I  am  resolved  to  share  your  fate,  to  figiit  tioldly  for  all  we  moat 
priie  on  earth;  and  be  assnred  I  will  lake  care  tliat  throui;h  me  the  glory  of  Athens  shall 
never  be  dj»honorod.  It  becomes  us  to  remember  the  deeds  of  our  fatliers;  to  shino  forth  an 
exioiple  of  bravery  and  freedom  to  the  other  Greelis ;  and  to  secure  for  ourselves,  amonf-  the 
ptwSBtand  ftiture  generations,  the  imperishable  renown  of  having  shown  by  our  actions  that 

to  taleem  our  children,  and  all  we  hold  most  dear.    May  Iho  goda  be  our  inpport," 

The  army  received  his  words  in  a  transport  of  enthusiisni,  and  demanded  to  be  led  to 
■■tut  battle.    We  hare  no  clear  account  of  what  folloKed;  but  it  appean,  that,  after  tb* 
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general  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  scholar  and  philosopher.  Athena 
was  subjected  to  the  pluader  of  the  savages.  It  is  related  by  Zonar^ 
"that  one  of  the  Gothic  cluefs,  iinding  a  party  of  his  soldiera  on  the 
point  of  burning  the  libraries  of  Athens,  having  collected  the  boc4c3  in  a 
pile,  fold  them  lo  leave  tliose  things  to  the  effeminate  Greeks;  fw  the 
hand  accustomed  lo  the  smoothness  of  the  papyrus  would  but  feebly  grasp 
the  brand  of  the  warrior."  Happy  inftuenee  of  letters,  which,  had  it  uni- 
versallj'  prevailed,  would  have  saved  the  earth  from  becoming  the  dreadfiil 
slaughter-iiouse  it  has  been  in  every  age,  and  seems  likely  to  be  again 
in  ours. 

g  8.  The  language  of  Greece,  no  longer  existing  under  the  forms  o( 
numerous  dialects,  all  in  their  several  countries,  and  in  special  depart- 
ments of  literature,  of  equal  cta^ical  authority,  had  become,  under  the 
designation  of  the  later  Attic,  or  Hellenistic,  the  medium  of  poli^cal  com- 
tnunicalion  and  literary  composition  throughout  tlie  Eastern  World.  In- 
tellectual  activity  in  Egypt,  where  the  institutions  of  the  Ptolemies  were 
respected  by  the  Boman  Emperors,  assumed  a  motley  aspect  amtHig  the 
pliiloBophic  and  Oriental  systems  and  jargons,  which  concentrated,  in  an 
astonishing  medley,  in  that  land  of  pyramids  and  hieroglyphics.  Of  the 
poetical  names  which  shine  with  mild  lustre  here,  we  have  Callimachns, 
the  author  of  hymns,  and  Theocritus,  the  pastoral  poet,  whose  laaive  Sicil- 
ian Doric  still  charms  the  student  more  than  the  stately  imitations  of  Vir- 
gil ;  Apollonius,  the  Khodian ;  Lycophron,  chiefly  famous  for  his  unintel- 
ligibility,  wliose  sixty  tragedies  have  not  come  down  to  us.  Christianity 
was  early  preached,  and  churches  established,  not  only  among  the  Greeks 
of  Asia  Minor,  but  on  the  continent  of  Greece,  as  appears  both  by  the 
early  history  of  the  religion,  and  by  the  apostolic  documents  themselves. 
The  most  memorable  passage  in  apostolic  history  is  beyond  all  eranpari- 
son  the  appearance  of  St.  Faul  at  Athens,  Eind  the  discourse  he  delivered 
to  the  philosophers,  who  courteously  invited  him  up  the  HiU  of  Mars, — 
the  most  sacred  and  venerable  spot,  from  tho  mythical  times,  down  to 
the  latest  dikys  of  Attic  splendor,  and  in  our  own  times.  The  Greeks, 
though  some  of  them  found  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  foolishness,  were 
in  many  respects  morally  and  intellectually  susceptible  to  its  influences 
Some  of  the  elder  thinkers  had  reasoned  out  the  great  pecuh'ar  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  Plato,  looking  upon  the  sorrowful  and  fallen  condition  of 
man,  had  felt  the  want  of  a  divine  being  to  raise  him  up  and  restore  him 
to  the  lost  dignity  of  his  nature.  Socrates,  his  master,  had  reflected  upon 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  joys  of  a  better  life  to  come,  until 
these  sublime  truths  assumed  a  clearness  and  consistency  which  nerved 

barlMirinni  had  enlnl  theraselveB  with  the  plunder  of  tho  city,  they  (bnnd  some  dilEcDlty 
Id  escapinK  to  Iheir  shlpe,  or  hnrrying  to  the  North.  ThoM  who  went  by  land  nisbod 
tmnultnau^Ir  thnmfth  Rccotiii,  Acunsjiii^  TtiessoJy,  and  Epvinu,  iprendiDg  leiTiir  and 
dMtractiou  wlieraver  they  uppeand. 
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him  to  meet  the  felon's  death  an  unjust  sentence  had  doomt^  him  to  suffer ; 
and  just  as  be  was  about  to  drink  ihe  fatal  hemlock,  he  declared  the  memo 
rable  Christian  doctrine,  tliat  it  was  better  to  forgive  injuries  than  lo  avenge 
them.  The  tenderness  and  humanity  of  the  Christian  faitli  found  an  echo 
in  the  Grecian  heart;  and  a  sentiment  deeper  than  curiosity — tjiough 
that  mingled  largely  in  the  emotions  of  the  hour  —  secured  to  the  great 
Apostle  the  respectful  attention  of  the  most  cultivated  audience  lie  ever 
addressed.  Philosophy  had  strengthened  the  great  minds  of  Greece,  and 
the  most  accomplislicd  intellects  of  Borne,  but  still  had  lefl  an  aching  void 
in  the  liearL  No  doubt,  ^vhen  death  parted  families,  bereaving  the  parent 
of  the  hope  and  the  charm  of  life,  or  leaving  tender  children  orphans  in  a 
desolate  world,  the  sunshine  of  nature  lighted  the  universe  in  vain  for  their 
sorrowing  spirits,  and  the  theories  of  philosophy  fell  far  short  of  that 
blessed  assurance  which  alone  can  soothe  the  agony  of  the  dark  hour. 
In  this  period,  also,  the  belief  in  the  ancient  divinities  must  have  died  out 
ia  nearly  every  thinking  mind.  The  glory  of  the  nation  had  suffered 
an  echpse,  from  which  the  gods  of  Olympus  had  been  powerless  to  save. 
Private  life  had  been  overwhelmed  with  disaster  and  woe;  and  phibsophy 
could  only  help  the  sterner  natures  to  bear  the  general  lot  with  composure^ 
The  tenderness  of  the  sepulchral  inscriptions,  in  the  anthologies,  or  thoee 
briefer  ejaculations  of  sorrowing  affliction  from  the  dying  lo  the  living  and 
the  living  to  the  dying,  which  still  speak  to  ua  so  touchingly  from  the 
crumbling  marbles  of  ancient  Hellenic  tombs,  tell  us  by  what  is  not  said, 
still  more  eloquently  than  by  what  ts  expressed,  how  ready  was  the  heart 
of  Helba  for  the  consolations  of  the  Christian  faith. 

i  9.  The  temples  remained  in  their  magnificence  j  ceremonies  and  pro- 
cessions represented  the  ancient  pomps  of  popular  worship ;  but,  in  many 
cases,  the  wealth  belonging  to  them  was  monopolized  by  private  persona, 
or  diveried  from  its  rehgious  use  by  the  corporations  charged  with  their 
management,  and  Christianity  gained  a  victory  —  though  not  without  a 
long  struggle  against  the  conservative  element  of  Paganism  —  over  the 
indifference  of  the  people  to  their  ancient  rites.  It  has  been  well  remarked, 
that  the  early  converts  to  the  Christian  Church  were  from  the  middling 
and  the  literary  classes.  Besides  the  peculiar  consolations  afforded  by 
Christianity  to  the  afflicted,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  there  were  popular 
elements  in  its  early  forms  which  could  not  fiiil  to  commend  it  to  the 
regards  of  common  men.  It  borrowed  the  designition  teelttia  from  the 
old  popular  assembly,  and  liturgy,  from  the  services  required  by  law  of  . 
the  richer  citiitens  for  the  popular  festivities.  It  taught  the  equahty  of 
sU  men  in  the  sight  of  God ;  the  brotherhood  of  all  the  races  of  man ;  and 
this  doctrine  could  not  fail  to  be  affecdonalcly  welcomed  by  a  downtrodden 
people.  Their  assemblies  were  organized  upon  democratic  principles,  at 
least  in  Greece,  .and  retained  a  semblance  of  the  free  assemblies  of  for- 
uertime);  and  the  daily  business  of  communities  was  transacted  under 
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these  popular  forms,  no  less  tlian  spiriiUHl  affkirs.  "From  rhe  mo. 
ment  a  peoplu,"  eajs  Mr.  Finlaj,  "  in  tlie  slate  of  intellct^uaJ  civilizatioa 
in  iv)iich  (he  Greeks  were,  could  listen  to  the  preacliers,  it  was  certain  ihej 
would  adopt  the  religion,  Tliey  might  alter,  modify,  or  ccrmpt  it,  but  it 
was  impossible  tliey  should  reject  iL  The  existence  of  an  assemblj,  in 
which  the  dearest  interests  of  all  human  beings  were  e:tpoundcd  and  ili»- 
cussed,  in  the  language  of  truth,  and  with  the  most  earnest  expre^fiions  of 
persuasion,  must  have  lent  on  irresistible  clinrm  to  the  investigation  of  the 
new  doctrine  among  a  people  possessing  the  institutions  and  feelings  of  the 
Greeks.  Sincerity,  truth,  and  a  desire  to  persuade  others,  will  soon  create 
eloquence,  where  numbers  are  gathered  togelher.  Christianity  revived 
oratory,  and  with  oratory  it  awaliened  many  of  liie  characteristics  which 
had  slept  for  ages.  The  discussions  of  Christianity  gave  al^'o  new  vigor 
to  the  communal  and  tuunicipal  institutions,  as  it  improved  the  intellectual 
qualities  of  the  people." 

§  10.  Butit  was  impossible  for  such  organizations  to  exist,  without  gradu- 
idly  rising  to  an  impoilant  influence  in  the  state  ;  and  it  was  imposMble 
for  the  maxims  of  Christianity  to  gain  an  extensive  prevalence,  wiibost 
coming  in  collision  with  the  maxims  of  the  Koman  government.  The 
responsibility  of  rutei-s  and  ruled  to  a  common  and  impartial  trihonal 
could  not  be  very  tasteful  to  the  rapacious  masters  of  the  Komon  Empire; 
and  the  doctrine  of  equality  and  brotherhood  was  a  strange  lesson  for  those 
whose  policy  and  arms  had  enslaved  the  world.  A  bond  which  nniled  the 
Christians  of  all  countries  in  the  strictest  relalioos  of  friendship  and  affec- 
tion, eould  not  but  be  viewed  with  suspicion  by  those  who  r^arded  the 
citizenship  of  Rome  as  the  most  binding  and  exalted  relation  possible 
among  men.  And  the  Roman,  in  his  nature,  was  less  susceptible  to  relig- 
ious influences  than  the  Greek ;  he  looked  upon  Christianity  wirh  refer- 
ence to  its  supimsed  political  bearings,  and  persecuted  it  acfordinglj. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  in  defiance  of  all  persecutions,  Christianity 
identified  itself  with  the  habits,  thoughts,  sentiments,  hopes,  and  naticm- 
alily  of  the  Hellenic  race.  It  was  bound  up  with  the  language,  in  which 
the  Apa^tles  and  earliest  Fathers  preached  and  taught  and  wrote.  It 
held  [hem  together,  and  sat'ed  them  from  absorption  into  the  vast  body 
of  Iho  Roman  Empire,  and  from  annihilation  by  the  hordes  of  barbarians 
who  swept  the  country  like  a  whirlwind,  and  settled  upon  it  like  de- 
vouring locusts.  It  ascended  the  throne  with  Constantine,  and  for  eleven 
centuries  shored  in  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
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CaUudnd  Cburch  of  St.  SopbU. 
CHAPTER    L. 


41.  BuiWinsof  Conntfintinople  ^2  rn«tof  transrerring  the  Sest  of  GoTernment  to  By 
nntium.  \  3  LochI  CnTeniiacnt'  t  4.  Tlie  Eiiipemr  Julian.  ^  b.  SciMimlioii  o(  tli« 
Ewlcniftiid  WHlcmFTiipirK  llicGuItiv  Now  Mc»iimg  of  Ilie  ^ume  Hellenes.  Allila 
nml  llw  Uuus.    f  S.  Reign  of  JuiUiilan.    t  ''  (iliTOiiiitns. 

§  1.  Constantine  removed  the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Coiwtanti- 
rople,  and  innuffurated  the  laiUT  city,  wiili  jrreat  pomp  and  ceremony,  in 
(he  yew  A.  D.  330.  For  tiiirty-four  yeiirs  the  newly  founded  capital  was  the 
tiingle  seat  of  government  in  the  Roman  world,  down  to  the  reign  of  Jovian. 
For  one  hundred  and  one  years  the  Empire  was  dotihle-headed,  the  East- 
i-m  Empire  having  its  seat  of  government  at  Constantinople,  and  the 
Weiiiem  at  Riime,  until  Romuluri  Augustulus  closed  his  inglorious  reign, 
and  with  it  tlie  Western  I^man  Empire,  in  the  year  476.  From  this  time 
the  Itoman  Empire  w.is  the  Eastern  Em])ii'e,  living  on,  under  the  Roman 
organization  and  Roman  law,  and  claiming  to  Ik  Roman,  in  all  essential 
respects,  under  a  suceession  of  twcnty-eiglit  Emperors,  until  the  accession 
of  Leo  in.,  commonly  called  the  Isaurian,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  the  year  717,  and  reigned  tweniy-four  years.  With  the  reign  of  this 
re&rming  Emperor,  the  old  Roman  spirit  of  the  administration  was  ex- 
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tinguiijhed,  and  the  proper  Byzantine  period  commences.  From  the  ck»c 
of  tliis  Emperor's  reign,  in  741,  lo  the  conquest  of  Constantinc^le  bj  the 
Western  princes,  or  the  termination  of  the  reign  of  Alexius  Ducas,  in 
1204,  fortj-thrce  rulers,  including  three  Empresiics,  Irene,  Zoe,  uid  Theo- 
dora, held  the  reins  of  government  for  a  period  of  four  hundred  and  six^- 
three^'oors.  The  Latin  Emperors,  five  in  number,  held  the  throne  of  Oh)- 
Btantinople  fifty-seven  years  only,  when,  in  1 261,  the  line  of  Greek  Em- 
perors was  restored,  in  the  person  of  Uichacl  PaLeoli^;us  VIII.  A 
succession  of  nine  Emperors  filled  the  period  down  to  the  reign  of  Con- 
Btantiae  XIII.,  tlte  last  of  the  Faheologi,  who  closed  bis  reign  and  bb  life 
with  the  downfall  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  in  1453,  when  Mohammed 
II.,  entering  the  city  of  Ccmstantinople  over  the  body  of  the  slaugh- 
tered Emperor,  planted  the  crescent  on  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia.  For 
the  long  period  of  more  than  eleven  hundred  years  Constantutople  bad 
been  the  great  Christian  capital  c^  the  East. 

The  ancient  city  of  Byzantium  was  founded  by  Megarian  colonists,  in 
the  seventh  century  before  Christ.  It  was  built  on  a  proraontca-y,  fadng 
the  waters  of  the  Bosporus  and  the  shores  of  Asia:  and  certainly  no  rily 
in  the  world  can  surpass  it  in  the  beauty  of  its  position,  its  facilities  lor 
oommerce,  or  the  pictijresquenGsa  of  the  scenery  that  surrounds  it.  It  is 
washed  on  the  east  by  the  Bosporus,  on  the  north  by  the  Golden  Bom, 
which  derived  this  name  from  the  rich  traffic  the  fisheries  supplied,  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  retains  it  to  the  present  day.  The  harbor  is  seven 
miles  in  length,  and  the  water,  scarcely  affected  by  tides,  is  deep  enougii  to 
float  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  It  was  and  Is  the  key  to  the  Euxine  and 
the  ^gean  Seas,  and  its  possession  was  an  object  of  eager  rivakhip  among 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  antiquity.  Philip  of  Macedonia,  no  less  than 
Nicholas  of  Russia,  m^e  every  effort  to  bring  it  undpr  his  power,  and 
was  prevented  only  by  tbe  energetic  resistance  of  Demosthenes,  for  which 
the  people  of  Byzantium  decreed,  in  honor  of  the  Atlienians,  a  statue  and 
a  golden  crown.  In  tbe  wai^  of  tlie  Komans,  Byzantium  Eufibred  her 
Inll  share  of  disasters,  in  sieges,  slaughters,  the  demolition  of  her  walls, 
and  changes  in  her  political  institutions. 

When  Constantine  determined  to  place  his  new  capital  here,  he  greatly 
enlarged  the  boundaries,  and,  to  make  it  in  nil  respects  another  Some, 
took  in  the  seven  bills,  which  rise  one  above  tbe  other,  and  aro  covered  by 
the  dty.  From  his  time  it  has  borne  the  name  of  Const  an  tinopolis  —  Con- 
Btantint^fe  —  in  the  languages  of  Europe,  Constanyi  in  the  Arabic,  and 
Stamboul  in  the  Turkish,  which  is  formed  from  the  Greek  words  tic  t^v 
nft»,  info  or  in  the  eily.  The  line  of  walls  across  the  peninsula  was 
marked  by  the  Emperor,  marching  at  the  head  of  a  procession :  a  splendid 
exhibition  of  chariot  games  was  given  in  the  hip]«>drwne,  after  which  the 
Emperor  was  drawn  in  a  magnificent  car  through  the  city,  bearing  a  golden 
■tatue  of  Fulune  in  his  hand,  surrounded  by  his  guards  arrayed  in 
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festal  robes,  and  eanyiog  lighted  torches.  The  ceremonies  of  ieaugura 
tion  lasted  forty  days.  The  walls  were  not  completed  until  the  reign  of 
Constantius ;  they  were  overthrown  by  an  earthqnake  at  the  beginning 
<^the  fiflh  centary ;  and  the  dilapidated  walls  wluch  BliU  exist,  runoing 
&um  the  Sea  of  Mannora  to  the  harbor,  ace  tlie  remains  of  the  double  line, 
reconstructed  in  A.  j>.  i47  with  rectangular  flanking  towers  at  short  inter- 
vals.    The  circuit  <^  the  city  was  about  thirteen  miles. 

§  2.  One  effect  rf  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Byzan- 
tium was  to  bring  the  Greeks  into  a  more  direct  communicatioD  with  the 
Boman  administration.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  first  Rommi  Emperors  — 
those  of  the  fourth,  fiilh,  and  sixth  centuries  —  lo  establish  the  Latin  lan- 
gua^,  the  Roman  law,  and  Boman  institutione  generally,  on  a  more  per- 
manent footing  than  they  bad  yet  gained  in  the  East.  The  influence  of  the 
court  had  some  effect.  Those  who  were  connected  with  it,  or  dependent 
on  its  &vora,  prided  themselves  in  adopting  the  style,  manners,  and  dig- 
nities of  Koman  officers :  they  called  themselves  Romans,  and  their  country 
Borne,  and  even  the  spoken  Greek  language  was  subsequently  known,  and 
is  known  down  to  the  present  day,  as  the  Romaic  In  the  writings  of 
those  times  we  find  a  strange  jumble  of  Latin  with  the  Greek,  especially 
In  the  legal  documents.  But  this  effect  did  not  extend  among  the  Greeks 
generally.  The  strong'  nationality  of  the  race  easily  withstood  this  tide 
(^foreign  manners,  and  while  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  and  some  of 
the  leading  ecclesiastics,  were  indulging  in  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Roman  court  at  Conetantiaople,  the  body  of  the  Greek  people,  and 
the  humbler  clergy,  remained  ftuthful  to  the  Hellenic  ideas,  and  to  the 
simple  form  of  the  religion  they  had  received  from  the  Apostles  and  their 
immediate  successors.  In  fact,  their  aim  was  to  make  Constantinople  a 
Greek  and  not  a  Latin  city.  The  Boman  spirit  of  the  administration 
w»s  gradually  destroyed,  though  the  capital  shared  Uttle  in  the  national 
feeling,  and,  giving  itself  up  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  largesses,  and  the 
games  of  the  circus,  granted  her  by  the  favor  of  the  Emperore,  remained 
insensible  to  the  sufferings  of  the  provinces  and  the  decline  of  the  Empire. 

S  3.  In  Greece,  the  local  governments  were  still  allowed  to  exist,  but  the 
public  burdens  were  rigorously  enforced  by  the  imperial  government:  so 
that  the  reforms  inaugurated  by  Constantine  were  of  no  substantial  benefit 
to  the  Greeks  as  a  luition.  A  system  of  monopoly,  —  since  imitated  by 
that  overprwsed  barbarian,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  —  in  which  the  Eioperor 
and  members  of  the  imperial  household  largely  shared,  interfered  with  the 
natural  course  of  commerce,  and  tended  powerfully  to  impoverish  the 
provinces,  and  to  weaken  the  barriers  which  the  Empire  had  maintained 
against  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians. 

I  4.  The  remarkable  career  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  ascended  the 
throne  A.  D.  361,  twenty-four  years  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  de- 
serves A  brief  notice,  with  reference  to  its  bearings  on  the  condition  and 
%rtunes  of  the  Greeks.     In  his  childhood  and  youth,  though  under  the 
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jealoua  eyes  of  Constantius,  and  deprived  of  liberty,  he  waa  DeTCrthelesB 
carefully  educated,  both  in  the  dogmas  of  the  established  church  and  in 
Greek  nnd  BomaD  litersture.  Athens  was  etiU  the  centre  of  Greek  cul- 
ture, and  here,  afler  with  difficulty  obttuning  the  Emperor's  consent,  Julian 
was  permitted  to  retire  from  the  Asiatic  cities,  end  for  a  time  to  lead  the 
life  of  a  scholar  and  private  man.  His  acquirements  and  elegant  taetes 
attracted  the  atteatioa  of  the  most  eminent  masters,  and  he  passed  his 
time  in  a  circle  of  young  men  of  congcuial  tastes,  among  whom  was  Greg- 
ory of  Nazianzus,  who  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Cbrislian  oraUw 
and  bitter  enemy  of  the  apostate  Emperor,  and  the  fiery  antagonist  of  the 
Arians.  In  a  short  time  he  was  disturbed  from  these  peacefid  pursuits, 
and  placed  in  a  military  command,  in  the  western  and  northern  provinces 
of  the  Empire.  He  describes  his  feelings  on  quitting  Athens  in  Lis  letter 
to  the  Athenians :  "  What  fountwns  of  tears  did  I  shed,  what  lamentations 
did  1  utter,  stretching  my  hands  up  towards  the  Acropolis,  when  I  in- 
voked and  supplicated  Athena  to  save  her  servant,  and  not  to  abandon 
him."  His  brilliant  successes  awoke  again  the  jealousies  of  the  Emperor 
Constaniius,  who  recalled  the  best  portion  of  his  troops,  under  preteni^  of 
needing  them  for  the  defence  of  the  East  The  troops  refused  to  obey,  azid, 
breaking  into  the  lodgings  of  their  beloved  commander,  forced  him  to  ac- 
cept the  imperial  crown.  Before  he  came  into  actual  conflict  with  the 
armies  of  the  East,  the  Emperor  died,  and  now,  without  oppositioD,  Jaliaa 
mounted  the  throne,  in  A.  D.  361.  Up  to  this  moment  he  had  disgniscd  his 
apostasy  from  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  edacated,  though  it  had 
already  been  suspected  by  his  brother  Gallus,  by  Gregory,  and  perhaps 
by  others.  The  policy  of  Constantine,  the  cruelty  of  Constantins,  the 
persecuting  spirit  already  displaying  itself  between  the  Orthodox  and 
Arians,  backed  by  the  arguments  of  the  Athenian  philosophers,  with  wbom 
he  had  chiefly  associated,  had  completely  alienated  him  frcHU  the  Chrisliaa 
faith.  He  however  published  an  edict  of  toleration,  profes^g  to  secure 
to  both  Christians  and  F^ans  the  rights  of  consdence :  but  he  gratified 
his  private  inclinations  by  preferring  Pagans  to  Christians  in  civil  and  mil- 
itary offices,  and  forbidding  the  Chrisiians  to  teach  rhetoric  and  grammar 
in  the  schools.  He  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  ol  Eleusis ;  did  much 
towards  restoring  Athens,  Argos,  and  Corinth  to  their  ancient  splendor ; 
re-established  the  Isthmian  games ;  and  in  many  other  ways  manifested  his 
passionate  atta<:hment  to  the  land  of  Greece,  her  literature,  her  institutions, 
and  her  arts.  But  the  dream  of  restoring  to  her  declining  gods  the  an- 
cient reverence  was  that  of  an  enthusiast,  but  an  imperial  enthusiast ;  of 
&  pedant  in  paganism,  though  a  very  able  and  perhaps  Iwnest  one.  Tiie 
work  he  wrote  against  the  Christian  dogmas,  though  it  eicited  a  prodigious 
controversy  in  its  day,  is  known  only  by  tradition,  and  hy  extracts  pre- 
served in  Cyril,  who  replied  to  it,  —  the  copies  trf  the  work  being  de- 
«lro¥ed  by  Theodosin^  IL  The  impression  his  nams  makes  in  later 
limes  is  due  chiefly  to  the  odious  epithet  of  Apostate,  by  which  he  is 
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generally  designated.  In  reality  he  was  a  philosopher  of  great  modera> 
tioD ;  a  SDTereign  whose  reign  waa  disUngnishcd  above  most  of  his  succes* 
sors  for  devotion  lo  the  happiness  of  the  people.  Those  of  his  writings 
which  are  not  on  controversial  subjects  display  ancommiMi  litM'aiy  care 
for  the  age,  and  some  of  tliem  are  of  great  hbtorical  importAnce.  Two 
OF  three  of  them,  his  Casars,  or  the  Banquet,  and  The  Misopogon,  or 
Beard-hater,  exhibit  a  considerable  turn  for  satire.  But  his  deliberate 
preference  of  Paganism  over  Christianity,  in  consequence  of  the  quarrels 
and  scandalous  conduct  of  some  of  the  professors  of  the  latter,  and  the  su- 
perior urbanity  and  literary  accomplishments  of  some  of  the  adherents  to 
the  former,  instead  of  forming  hia  opinion  upon  the  moral  and  religions 
ideas  which  lie  at  the  respective  foundations  of  ^e  two,  will  justly  and  for 
ever  deprive  him  of  the  praise  of  being  a  profound  thinker. 

S  o.  The  Eastern  and  Western  Empires  were  separated  in  a.  d.  364,  by 
Valentinian  and  Valens.  In  the  north  and  east,  the  storm  of  laarbarian 
UTasioQ  was  ominously  gathering  agiunst  the  Empire.  The  Goths  were 
permitted  by  Valens  to  pass  the  Danube,  when  the  fiercer  Huns,  advancing 
from  the  confines  of  China,  compelled  them  to  seek  the  protection  of  the 
Emperor.  This  movement  quartered  a  million  of  warriors  within  the  do- 
mam  of  Rome,  between  whom  and  the  Empire  a  desperate  war  speedily 
bn^e  out.  But  the  separation  of  the  East  from  the  West  bound  up  the 
interests  of  the  sovereigns  more  intimately  with  the  fortunes  of  their  Greek 
subjects.  The  Greek  luiguage  began  to  snpplant  the  Latin  at  the  court, 
and  the  feeling  of  Greek  nationality  penetrated  even  to  the  imperial  &m- 
ily;  and  new  vigor  seented  about  to  be  infiised  into  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Empire.  The  municipal  and  ecclesiastical  o^anizalime  of  the  Greeks 
gained  still  greater  influence  in  the  general  government;  and  the  Christian 
religion  gradually  directed  the  attention  of  the  educated  to  theological  que»- 
lions,  almost  exclusively.  There  still  remained  in  the  schools,  however,  a 
number  of  philosophical  adherents  to  declining  paganism ;  many  of  them,  like 
Julian  and  Libanius,  not  only  distingubhed  by  their  literary  accomplish- 
ments, but  by  the  general  purity  of  their  lives.  The  name  of  HelUnta  was 
gradually  limittid  to  the  Pagan  Greeks  of  Europe.  Christians  and  Hellenes 
became  distinctive  terms  in  Greece  itself,  which  still  retained  the  name 
of  Hellas.  At  the  present  day  this  ^plication  of  the  tcnn  is  not  unknown 
in  some  parts  of  Greece.  The  influence  of  the  lawyers  on  the  general  od- 
miniatration  of  justice  began  to  exerdse  a  very  important  control,  not  only 
over  the  judicial  tribunab,  but  as  a  check  lo  the  injustice  of  proconsub,  and 
even  to  the  despotism  of  the  Emperors  themselves ;  but  it  is  a  singular 
fad,  and  one  which  diminbhed  the  beneficial  influence  of  this  body  among 
the  Greeks,  that  though  the  Greek  language  was  the  language  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  yet  the  Latin  was  the  language  of  legal  business  in  the 
East,  until  the  time  of  Justinian,  that  is,  till  afler  the  sixth  century  ;  —  a 
circumstance  that  enabled  the  clergy,  by  their  more  intimate  connection  with 
the  people,  to  extend  their  sphere  of  activity  beyond  the  range  of  ecclesias- 
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lical,  to  the  civil  affairs.  All  this  apparent  progresa  was  arrested,  of  at 
least  interrupted,  by  tbe  troubles  with  the  GiothB.  The  Huna  pressed 
forward,  subjecting  district  after  district,  and  province  ailer  prorinoe.  In 
the  firat  half  of  the  fii^h  century,  at  the  head  of  an  immense  troop  of  fol- 
lowers, Attila  advanced  upon  Europe,  and,  almost  without  the  show  of 
resbtance,  invaded,  occupied,  and  desolated  all  the  regions  from  the  Eox- 
ine  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Greece  suffered  the  extremities  of  spoliadcu 
under  these  swanning  hordes,  with  all  its  atrocities  and  horrora.  Hie 
Emperor  was  terrified  into  purchasing  peace  by  the  payment  of  an 
annual  tribute  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and  ceding  ao  eEtensive  ter- 
ritory of  fifteen  days'  journey  in  breadth,  and  extending  in  length  &ora 
Nyssec  to  Belgrade.  For  the  next  seven  years  Attila  was  the  terror  <rf 
the  East  and  West  His  exploits  were  the  theme  of  popular  songs  among 
the  barbarians,  and  tradition  added  fable  to  the  facts  of  history.  Under 
the  name  of  Etzel  he  reappears  in  the  earliest  legends  of  Gennany,  and 
is  one  of  the  leading  personages  in  that  grand  old  poem,  the  Nibeln^en- 
lied.  "  He  was  interred,"  says  Sir  James  Emerscat  Tennent, "  after  the  an- 
cient manner  of  the  fathers  of  his  nation,  the  Huns  cntting  tff  their  hair, 
and  gashing  their  faces  with  hideous  wounds,  to  bewail  their  cbieflaiD,  not 
with  effeminate  tears,  but  with  the  blood  of  warriors.  His  body,  placed 
beneath  a  silken  pavilion,  was  exhibited  in  the  midst  of  the  pl^n,  whilst 
the  horsemen  of  his  tribe  rode  around  it,  and  celebrated  his  exploits  in 
funeral  hymns.  In  the  darkness  of  midnight  the  remains  of  Attila  were 
inclosed  in  a  golden,  and  agtun  in  a  silver  cofBn,  to  mark  that  the  Btunans 
and  the  Greeks  had  been  his  tributaries ;  and  all  was  enveloped  in  an  inMi 
chest,  to  indicate  the  untamed  ferocity  of  his  dominion.  The  trappings  of 
his  war-horse,  and  his  royal  insignia,  were  committed  to  the  same  sepul- 
chre with  himself;  and  the  slaves  who  hollowed  out  his  tomb  were  slain 
when  the  work  was  finished,  in  order  that  no  mortal  might  disclose  the 
last  resting-place  of  the  warrior  of  the  Huns." 

S  6.  The  long  reign  of  Justinian,  from  527  to  565,  —  thirty-^itne  years, — 
was  in  some  respects  a  brilliant  one ;  but,  to  use  the  language  of  another, 
"it  was  merely  a  glowing  episode  in  a  tale  of  ruin, — a  meteor  in  a  mid- 
night sky,  which  flashes  brightly  for  an  instant,  and,  vanishing,  leaves  no 
halo  of  its  transient  brilliancy  behind."  Yet  he  was  indefatigably  occupied 
with  reforms,  intended  to  strengthen  the  Empire.  He  embellished  tha 
capital  with  costly  edifices,  rebuilt  the  cathedral  church  of  St,  Sophia, 
repaired  the  walls  and  towers  of  Constantinople,  the  strongholds  in  the  North 
of  Greece,  the  fortifications  of  Athens  and  Pciweus,  and  protected  the 
Peloponnesus  by  fortresses  at  Corinth  and  on  the  Jsthmns.  He  piud 
more  than  a  million  of  dollon  towards  rebuilding  and  embellishing  Antioch, 
after  it  hod  been  overthrown  by  an  earthquake.  He  abolished  the  consul- 
ship which  had  been  in  existence  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  in  his 
reign  the  schools  of  Athens  and  Alexandria,  in  which  doctrines  antago- 
nistic to  Christianity  were  still  taught,  were  closed.     He  was  brilliantly 
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sooceaaful  in  his  wars,  through  his  genenUa,  and  diU  wilh  hla  contempo- 
raries gave  him  stUl  greater  glorj  than  his  works  of  peace :  but  posterity 
acknowledge  him.  cfaiefl  j  for  his  agency  in  compiling  the  Institutes,  Digest, 
and  Pandects, — the  Carpus  Juris  Oivilis,  —  which  has  so  largely  influenced 
the  administration  of  justice  down  to  the  present  day. 

£  7.  The  Western  Empire  ended  with  the  inglorioos  reign  of  Romulus 
Augitatulus,  in  a.  d.  476 ;  but  the  Eastern  Empire,  under  Boman  influ 
ences,  coatinued  for  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  aftei 
Justinian,  to  the  accession  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  in  A.  d.  717,  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Finlay,  the  proper  Byzantine  Period  commences.  In  this 
century  and  a  half  seventeen  Emperors  sat  upon  the  throne ;  but  the  most 
important  events,  so  &r  as  the  Greeks  were  conceraed,  were  the  settlements 
of  Slavonians,  and  other  foreign  or  barbarous  races,  over  the  greater  part 
of  Greece.  The  diminutton  of  the  Hellenic  people  had  gone  on,  partly 
owing  to  the  general  decay  of  the  Empire,  and  partly  to  other  and  local 
clauses,  chiefly,  among  the  latter,  by  the  accumulation  of  immense  landed 
estates  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  The  neglect  of  roads  led  to  the  aban- 
domnent  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  on  lai^  tracts  of  country,  and  its 
oonveraion  into  pasture  land ;  and,  as  the  revenues  to  be  derived  from  a 
country  in  this  condition  were  insignificant,  the  government  at  Constanti- 
nople became  indifferent  to  its  defence.  The  provinces  of  Greece  were 
thne  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  Slavonian  settlers,  which  commenced  early 
in  the  sixth  century.  The  progress  of  these  settlements  is  obscurely  tnti- 
maled  in  the  Byzantine  historians ;  but  the  fact  that  they  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  Macedonia,  and  in  such  numbers  tiiat  Justinian  11^  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century,  was  able  to  remove  into  Asia,  and  settle  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bosporus,  a  colony  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
eouls,  shows  in  what  numbers  they  came.  They  became  almost  the  sole 
possessors  of  the  territories  once  occupied  by  the  Elyrians  and  Tbracians. 
They  advanced  southward,  occupying  the  waste  lands  ;  but  as  they  pen- 
etrated into  the  heart  of  Greece,  they  met  with  more  obstruction  from 
a  dense  population,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  still  remaining 
walled  towns.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Peloponnesus  was  occupied  by  the  Slavonians,  and  it  was  then  re- 
garded by  pilgrims  from  Western  Europe  as  the  Slavonian  land ;  and  the 
complete  colonization  of  the  whole  country  of  Greece  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesus is  dated  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  from  the 
tune  of  the  great  pestilence  that  depopulated  the  East,  in  a.  d.  746,  which 
is  a  little  later  than  the  commencement  of  the  Byzantine  period.  Such 
are  the  principal  facts  known  in  history  with  regard  to  this  extraordinary 
series  of  events,  by  which  an  old  population  was  almost  entirely  displaced, 
in  the  course  of  two  centuries,  by  swarms  of  another  race,  coming  into  the 
oonntiy  partly  as  warriors  and  enemies,  partly  as  agriculturists,  herdsmen, 
and  shepherds,  to  occupy  the  lands  left  vacimt  by  the  greatly  diminished 
numbers  of  the  Greeks.     These  bodies  seem  to  have  been  set  in  motion 
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by  wnre  iiloii<;  the  line  of  the  northern  provinces ;  and  when  ihey  were 
onee  established,  ihej  lived  in  a  rude  and  wild  independence.  They  took 
possession  of  the  valleys  chinfly,  and  the  interior  of  the  provinces,  and 
tliey  left  traces  of  ihuir  ixi^^ssion  in  Ihe  6l)ll  remninitig  Slavonic  name^ 
which  are  scattered  all  over  the  surface  of  Greece.  The  Greeks  ihen- 
eelves  still  held  the  sea-coosls  and  the  large  towns,  the  old  Greek  names 
of  which  were  for  the  most  part  still  i-elmneiL  From  time  to  time,  the 
old  and  the  new  inhabitants  came  into  collision,  and  wars  raged  liere 
and  there.  Twice,  at  lenst,  the  aid  of  the  Erajicror  was  supplicated,  lai^ 
amiies  were  eent  fi-oni  C<in:^tjmtinoplc,  and  the  Slavoniana  were  jiartinlly 
conr|«ered  and  comiielled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  imperial  government.  But 
the  singularity  of  this  chapter  in  Greek  history  eon^igls  in  the  fact,  that 
this  great  body  of  iotnisivc  settlers  gradually  disajijioarcd  from  the  soil  of 
Greece  ns  mysteriously  ns  ibcy  ciime.  Some  hod,  of  conrse,  mingled  wiib 
the  Greeks,  were  converted  to  Christinnity,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  by  the 
blending  of  families,  beciune  Ilellenized  in  langungr:,  manners,  and  bluod, 
and  lo  all  intents  and  purjioses  Greeks,  just  as  the  descendants  of  a 
foreign  settler  in  England,  mingling  his  blood  with  the  native  race,  lo«e  the 
original  nationality  of  their  ancestors  and  become  Englishmen.  Prof<'ssor 
Falhnereyer  indeed,  in  his  learned  and  entertaining  work,  written  in  Ger- 
man, —  the  History  of  the  Peninsula  of  the  Morca, — maintains  lliat  the 
Hellenic  jwpulation  was  entirely  exterminated,  and  that  the  people  wlw 
rail  themselves  Greeks  at  the  iircsent  day  are  nothing  but  descendants  of 
these  Slavonian  hordes.  His  book  has  called  forth  several  replies ; 
and  his  unfouiuled  assumptions  and  numerous  misrepresentations  rf  liis- 
toricul  facts  have  been  ably  exjKtsed  liy  Zinkeiscn,  in  his  excellent  Histoiy 
of  Greece.  But  in  li-uth,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  largely  into 
historical  refenrch,  to  show  the  fallacy  of  Fallmereyer's  opimon.  The 
Slavonians  are  light-haired,  blonde-complex ioued,  and  blue-eyed;  the 
Greeks  have  dark  hair,  biown  complexions,  and  sparkling  black  eyes. 
The  Sluvoniimg  are  broad-faceil,  stoul.  and  somewhat  clumpy ;  the  Greeks 
are  lithe,  slender,  nimble,  grncvlul.  The  sn.niG  fealures  that  we  admirv  iu 
the  ancient  statues,  nature  still  reproduces  everywhere  in  Greece.  The  in- 
tellectual qualities  of  the  races  are  strikingly  ditlercnt.  The  Greek  is  lively, 
quick  to  understand,  adroit,  elo((uent,  curious,  engcr  tor  novelty ;  the  Sla- 
vonian slow,  indifferent,  not  easily  moved  to  take  an  interest  in  anyiliing 
that  does  not  imniediately  concern  himself,  and,  what  is  more,  the  tiav- 
ellcr  in  Greece  falls  in,  here  and  there,  with  descendants  of  the  Slavo- 
nians and  other  foreign  settlers,  —  sometimes  occupying  an  entire  vill^e 
by  themselves.  Even  in  Athens,  there  is  a  qiiarlcr  inhabited  almost  exclu- 
sively by  Albanians ;  and  not  ten  miles  from  Athens  thei«  is  a  village 
where  Greek  is  not  understood.  Now  it  is  impossible  for  tlie  most  mreless 
obsen-er  to  mistake  these  people  for  one  another,  cither  in  thctt  locJie  or 
their  si)ecch.  or  in  their  mental  chnracterislics. 
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CHAPTER   LI. 


PARTITION    OF  TUE  EMl'll 


t  l-CanqiifKljOfllioNormnnf.  f  2.  CruHiiles.  Fmnkish  Dominntionjn  Greece.  )  8.  Dukn 
of  Alliens,  t  *■  "Jrifrin  otid  frogress  of  Ilia  Turks.  ^  8.  MoliamiHed  II.  Prepnnitiims 
fnr  Ihe  Capture  of  Coiistlilltilioplo.  ^  8.  Cnpture  of  Constnntiiioplo.  4  7.  ConquHit  of 
the  Mnren.  f  8,  Conquest  of  Trebiiond.  ^  B.  Byinntine  Writers,  their  Qenenil  Chnr- 
■cterislios.  (  10.  Ziisinras,  Procopins  Conslnntliio  Porplijrogeuiluf,  Nicepboru*  Bry- 
eniiius,  Auna  Cumiiena,  Luuiiicos  C'lialcoconilylea. 

§  1.  From  llie  perioJ  of  wliich  we  hiivc  been  spoaking,  tlie  condition  of 
Greece  remniiieil  without  unilci-going  any  iniiM^iltint  clmiiKe,  unlil  tlie  con- 
quests of  llie  Xormans  in  tlie  eleventli  century.  In  1081  lti»bert  Guii-cai'd 
passeO  over  from  BrinJisi  to  Corfou  with  a  powerful  fleet.  Tlic  inhabitants 
of  the  inland  making  no  re^L^tanee,  lie  then  lantled  in  Egielrus;  but  in  conse- 
quenee  of  the  deutli  of  the  chieftain  tlie  expedition  Lad  no  permanent  con- 
seqtiencc  on  tlie  coiMlilion  of  llic  country.  Anoilier  inva:-ion  of  Greece 
was  ma.ile  by  Itolietntnid,  culled  the  Duke  of  Antioch  :  it  w;is  repelled  by 
the  Emperor  Alexia,  and  Uuliemund  foreeil  to  aeknowleilge  hiiii^lf  liege- 
man of  the  Byzantine  Emperor.  A  third  invimion  was  conducted  by 
Roger,  the  powerful  and  weiillliy  king  of  Sicily,  lie  apiwared  off  Corfou 
in  1146  wiili  a  ileet  of  seventy  siiil,  and,  havitig  c.vily  inoslercd  iLe  island, 
ppocceded  to  the  mainland,  marelied  throiigli  Epeiru.*  and  Allies,  and  plun- 
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dered  Thebca,  Athens,  and  Corinth.  Thebea  was  then  a  rich  manu&e- 
taring  town,  especially  remarkable  for  the  silk  tmde.  The  city  was  com- 
pletely plundered, —  gold,  silver,  jewels,  bales  of  silk,  carried  off  to  the  fleet, 
and  the  most  ekilful  of  the  silk-\rorkers  borne  off  as  slaves  to  Sicily,  there 
to  exercise  their  industry  for  the  benefit  of  their  new  mastera.  Corinth 
was  sacked  with  equal  cruelty.  These  spoliations  were  a  latal  blow  to 
the  prosperity  of  Greece,  which  had  been  silently  advancing  for  ihe  last 
two  centuries ;  but  little  occurred  to  disturb  the  country  during  the  cen- 
tury that  followed,  until  the  Crusades  broke  #ut  and  precipitated  the 
chivalry  of  Europe -upon  the  ooasEa.of  Asia.  The  Califs  interfered  bnt 
.little  with  the  Qihstian  {Hlgrims  visitigg  the  eaej!«d  ^Bee»  in  tbe  Holy 
,I>and,  hutiWbentheSeljituk  Tuifaa,  havu^  secured  (he  dominion  over  tbe 
'Saiaceoa,  becanu  nusl^v  of  Jerusalem,  the  pilgriois  wwe-fizyoeed  to 
.  unheard-of  oruelties,  wlndi  exa^erated  IhsChnstian  world. 
:  f.2.  The  reli^oos  eathusiasn  of  /VVestm^  £urope,.  tuanraiang  with 
thfr'^Hiitof  cluVBfa7,ct«ated.ft70toniLof  unparaUelEdTiolenQa,  aadawqA 
TtbeOMttUncd  hosts  of  rthe  Ghiislim' powers  fonn  Europe  to  the  East,  re- 
.  ielvfld  to  reMMfl  th»Ho)y  S(^ldiie  fran  the  polluting  hands  of  the  Jofidd. 
Here  commenced  the  question  about  the  Holy  Piaccs,  which  or^inallj 
armed  the  great  natims  of  Christendom  agunst  the  followers  of  Mahomet ; 
and  which  now,  blending  with  political  interests  of  the  same  great  nnrinm, 
has  armed  them  in  defence  of  the  Turk  against  the  encroachmoits  <^  the 
Czar.  The  first  three  Crusades,  though  very  important  in  their  efiects 
upcm  the  Byzantine  Empire,  did  not  directly  act  upon  the  condition  of 
Greece ;  but  Ihe  fourih  Crusade,  which  t4X)k  place  in  a.  d.  1203,  had  the 
most  important  consequences.  The  arrival  of  the  armies  of  the  West  wse^ 
in  the  highest  degree,  unwelcome  to  the  Emperors  of  the  East:  but  they 
could  not  well  save  themselves  from  the  necessity  of  extending  a  reluctant 
hospitality  to  the  intruders.  The  Greek  assumed  to  be  far  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  tbe  world  in  refinement,  and  felt  contempt  for  the  rudeness  and 
barbarism  of  the  Latin ;  and  the  Latin  looked  upon  the  Greek  as  rf  a  de- 
graded caste,  and  a  heretic.  In  June,  A.  D.  1 203,  the  Venedan  fleet,  with  the 
army  of  Crusaders  on  board,  appeared  at  Constantinople,  having  engaged 
to  restore  the  son  of  the  dethroned  Emperor  to  his  hereditary  ri^ts. 
They  were  commanded  by  Henry  Dandolo,  the  blind  old  warrior  of  Yea- 
ice,  who  had  private  wrongs  to  avenge,  no  less  than  public  engagements 
to  execute.  After  two  days  of  desperate  fighting,  the  city  was  taken,  and 
Alexius  IV.  crowned  Emperor.  A  second  destructive  conflagration  soon 
after  laid  a  great  part  of  the  city  in  ashes.  This  was  caused  by  a  wilfiil 
act  of  inceniiarism,  committed  in  a  drunken  IVoIic  by  stane  Flemish  sol- 
diers, and  Constantinople  never  entirely  recovered  from  this  calamity. 
The  fury  of  the  people  was  excited  beyond  all  hounds,  and  fifteen  thousand 
of  the  Latins,  who  resided  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  were  forced  to  quit 
the  capital  and  seek  safety  in  Galata,  beyond  the  Golden  Horn.     ITio 
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Venetians  aad  Crusaders  again  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  on  the  12th 
of  April,  1204;  and  another  quarter  of  th?  dty  perished  by  a  third  con- 
flagration. "  These  Uu-ee  fires,"  it  is  said,  "  which  the  Franks  had  lighted 
in  Constantinople,  destroyed  more  houses  than  vere  contained  in  the  three 
largest  cities  in  France."  Thus  the  capital  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Latin  princes,  and  the  Empire  itself,  under  the  name  of 
Bomania,  reor^nized,  under  a  series  of  Western  Emperors,  continued 
until  A.  D.  1261, — or  fifty-seven  years.  Greece,  too,  was  completely 
remodelled.  The  Crusaders  entered  Greece,  and  divided  its  provinces. 
Boniface,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  becune  sovereigQ  of  Salonica ;  Epeirus 
still  continued,  under  the  title,  at  first,  of  a  despotat,  to  be  governed  by  a 
Byzantine  family.  Afterwards  it  was  changed  into  an  empire,  and  then 
changed  back  agiun  to  a  despotat:  and  it  lasted  until  a.  d.  1469.  Achaia 
and  the  Morea  became  a  prindpality  under  William  de  Champlitte  and  his 
successor,  Geoffrey  Villehardouin,  and  continued  to  a.  d.  1367.'  The 
Ehikedom  of  the  Archipelago,  or  Naxos,  lasted  from  a.  d.  1207  to  A.  d. 
156G ;  —  a  greater  prolongaljon  of  the  Frankish  power  than  occurred  else- 
vrhere  in  the  East. 

§  3.  But  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  these  Frank  establishments  in 
Greece  was  the  Dukedom  of  Athens,  which  began  In  a.  d.  1205,  with 
the  reign  of  Otho  de  la  Roche,  and  continued  under  his  family  until  a.  d. 
1308,  —  five  dukes.  The  house  of  Brienne  succeeded  at  this  time,  in  the 
person  of  Walter  de  Brienne,  who,  being  threatened  by  his  enemies,  called 
in  the  assistance  of  the  Grand  Catalan  Company, — a  troop  of  marauders 
whose  adventures  in  the  East  fill  a  very  remarkable  episode  in  this  cht4>ler 
of  history.  But  when  he  attempted  to  dismiss  them  they  defied  him,  and, 
marching  into  the  plains  of  Bceotia,  took  up  a  position  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cephissua,  near  the  ancient  Orchomenos.  The  Duke  of  Athens,  wiUi  a 
numerous  cavalry,  pursued  them.  The  Catalan  leaders  had  conducted  the 
waters  of  the  Cepliissus  into  the  fields  covered  with  com,  just  in  front  of  . 
their  own  lines,  making  the  ground  soft  and  muddy,  while  the  verdure 
ocmcealed  every  appearance  of  irrigation.  The  Duke  dashed  in  with  hia 
cavalry ;  but,  getting  inextricably  involved  in  the  yielding  earth,  the  whole 
band  of  cavalry,  with  the  exception  of  two,  were  slain.  The  Catalans 
pushed  their  conquests  vigorously,  capturing  both  Thebes  and  Athens. 

*  Tlie  Hiilorjortbe  Conqoest  of  Morea  is  coutained  in  ■  carious  iDstrical  chronicle,  writ- 
ten in  the  fotlTteeiith  or  £n«eiith  century.  Tt  wkb  pnbliafacd  in  its  complete  form  by  BucboDj 
with  other  docameota  relating  to  the  same  period,  in  IBIB.  It  consists  of  T.ew  verses,  with  a 
Prologue  of  1,803,  ia  the  metre  tachnically  called  eertmpolititia, — accented  but  not  rhymed. 
It  li  valuable  in  an  bistorical  point  of  view,  and  vary  carious  as  an  iilustratiou  of  the  etata 
of  the  language.  It  is  called  BtlSXiov  T^c  KouyjciWoc  rou  Mti^'ur,  —  The  Book  of  the 
Conquest  of  the  Horeo-     The  Prologue  beg^ui ;  — 

« I  will  a  taJe  to  thee  rehearaa,  a  tale  of  import  mighty; 
And  if  attention  yon  do  lend,  I  hope  the  tale  will  please  you. 
'T  i>  how  the  Frank  by  aims  did  guln  the  reahn  of  fair  Hona." 
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At  Tht^bes  they  burned  ihe  magnificent  palace  of  St.  Omar,  whose  Bpleti- 
dor  hdd  been  the  theme  of  minstrels  in  that  age.  At  Athens  they  laid 
waste  the  olive  groves  of  tlie  Academy  and  Colonos.  They  divided  the 
fiefs  of  the  nobler  who  had  fallen,  and  the  officers  took  in  marriage  the 
surviving  widon's  snd  heiresses :  and  in  the  language  of  Muntaner,  the 
quaint  old  Spanish  chronicler,  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  what  he  de- 
scribes, "  many  stout  Catalan  warriors  received  as  wives  noble  ladiea,  da 
whom,  the  day  before  their  victory,  they  would  have  counted  it  an  hoow 
to  be  allowed  to  hold  their  washing  basin." 

These  events  were  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  duke  from  the 
Sicilian  branch  of  the  house  of  An^n,  on  a  request  conveyed  by  a 
deputation  of  the  Catalans  to  Frederick  II.  From  that  time  the  duchy  of 
Athens  and  Neopatras  became  an  appanage  to  the  house  of  Aragon.  It 
remained  in  this  Une  until  a.  d.  1386,  about  sixty  years.  From  this  line 
of  princes  the  power  passed  to  the  Florentine  house  of  Acciauoli,  who 
had  risen  by  commercial  success  to  great  influence,  both  in  Italy  and  in 
tlie  East.  Six  dukes  of  this  family  ruled  over  Athens,  from  A.  s.  1386  la 
A.  D.  14.jl>,  when  Attica,  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  fell  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Turk.^,  and  the  trnnaient  reflex  of  ancient  prosperity  she  had  enjoyed 
under  thc^e  Western  rulers  sank  in  the  long  night  of  slavery.  During  the 
period  of  the  Dukes  of  Athens,  Muntaner  declares,  the  Frank  chivaliy 
of  Greece  was  second  to  none  in  Europe ;  the  Duke  of  Athens  was  one  at 
the  greatest  princes  of  the  Empire  of  Romania,  and  among  the  noblest  of 
those  sovereigns  who  did  not  bear  the  kingly  title.  Athens  was  the  re- 
sort of  the  gayest  knights  in  those  ages ;  and  chivalrous  games  and  cere- 
monies were  oflen  rehearsed  among  ihc  classic  ruins  which  Still  aboonded 
in  that  city.  The  service  of  the  Itoqian  Chui-ch  was  performed  in  the  Par- 
thenon, then  consecrated  to  the  Blessed  Vit^n ;  and  on  one  occasion,  the 
pages  of  the  delightful  old  chronicler  attest,  a  visitor  to  the  ducal  palace 
received  the  honor  of  knighthood  in  the  temple  of  Athena.  Amoi^  the 
classic  sculptures  still  found,  though  in  mutilated  beauty,  on  the  Acropolis, 
there  arc  some  rude  fragments  executed  in  the  time  of  the  Franks.  But 
these  Latin  princes  never  identified  themselves  with  the  native  populalioD. 
^ey  prcFierved  tiieir  language,  as  they  did  tlieir  manners,  unchanged; 
and  Muntaner  says,  "The  French  was  spoken  as  well  at  Athens  as  at 
Paris,"  The  feudal  system  they  introduced  was  not  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  people.  They  lived  a  ruling  caste  among  a  subject 
race ;  and  the  vices  of  the  system  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  the 
fiery  zeal  and  hardiiiood  of  a  fresh  nation  of  conquerors.  They,  loo, 
like  tlie  invaders  wlio  preceded  them,  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  Helios,  with  their  language,  their  manners,  their  jousts  and 
toum.'uncnts,  their  stately  revels,  and  their  devotion  to  the  fair.  Hiey 
left  a  few  ruined  castles,  here  and  there,  on  the  hill-tops  of  Greece, 
contracting  strangely   with  the  classic  ruins  of  Hellenic  limes.     The 
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Stately  palace  of  St  Omar,  at  Thcheg,  where  Mimtaner  visited  hii 
master,  Don  Fernuido  of  Afajorca,  who  was  thea  a  prisoner  in  its  grand 
old  halls,  U  all  gone  except  a  ruined  tower,  which  hostile  forces  and  the 
convulsions  of  nature  have  been  alike  unable  to  shatter.  Here  and  there, 
in  the  decaying  monasteiiea  of  Greece,  a  few  musty  records  of  their  esist- 
eace  may  be  explored  by  the  curious  traveller.  The  Dukes  of  Athens, 
who  held  their  knightly  revels  in  their  palace  by  the  Propyliea,  or  pre- 
sided over  tournaments  in  the  pluin  of  Athens,  are  now  to  be  traced  only 
in  aa  arched  subterranean  chamber,  an  old  tnwer,  and  two  stone  coffins 
in  the  crumbling  monastery  of  Daphne,  which  occupies  the  site  of  an  an- 
cient temple  of  Apollo,  thrown  carelessly  into  a  dark  looni  filled  with 
rubbish,  and  only  known  by  the  nearly  obliterated  fleur-de-lis  carved  on 
the  side.* 

S  4.  The  Turks  are  first  mentioned  in  hbtory  in  the  sixth  century. 
They  are  a  Tatar  race,  from  the  great  Steppes  of  Northern  Asia,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Altai  Mountains.  In  the  eighth  century  they  blended  with 
tlie  Saracens  in  Persia,  and  reigned  over  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Egypt  in 
the  tenth.  In  the  eleventh  century,  another  tribe,  called  the  Seljouk  Turks, 
subdued  the  greater  part  of  Western  Asia,  and  established  the  powerful 
empire  with  which  the  Crusaders  waged  war  for  the  possession  of  the 
Holy  Sepolchre.  The  Ottoman  Empire,  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  tran- 
sient powers  established  by  their  predecessors,  and  now  representing  the 
Saracens,  Arabs,  and  Turks,  was  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by 
Osman,  who  extended  the  bounds  of  his  territories  to  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.  This  was  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  capture  of  Con< 
Btantinople.  In  a.  d.  1360,  Adrianople  was  taken  by  Amurnth  I.,  and 
became  for  a  time  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe.  The 
successors  of  this  prince  were  involved  in  wars  with  the  Venetians,  Hun- 
garians, and  Poles,  in  which  at  times  the  destinies  of  European  civilisa- 
tion hung  trembling  in  the  balance. 

S  5.  Mohammed  II.  was  bom  at  Adrianople  in  A.  D.  1430,  and  succeed- 
ed Amurath  II.  in  1451.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  ability  and  acquire- 
ments for  his  race  and  his  age.    He  understood  five  languages.    The  Greek 


*  The  fane  of  lbs  biiUiuit  court  oT  Athens  resonoded  tbrongb  the  West  of  Enrope,  ud 
many  >  chapter  In  aid  pomanceis  filled  with  gorgoons  piclurea  of  its  splendora.  One  of  the 
beroines  of  Boccaocki'i  DecsmepiHi,  in  the  course  of  her  Bdvcntarom  life,  is  fouud  ut  Athen* 
Intplring  the  Ihike  by  her  chnrms.  Dacle  was  a  contemponry  of  Guy  II.  and  Walter 
deBrienne;  and  in  hi*  DtTine  Comedy  applies  to  TheteQa,  king  of  ancient  Athena,  the  UUe 
HI  funiliar  to  him,  borne  by  the  princely  nilers  in  his  own  day.  Theseoa  i>,  like  Otho  or 
Walter,  iJi>Hfa  if  .4(flif,  —  Uie  Duke  of  Athens.  Chaucer  loo  —  the  bright  herald  of  Eng- 
rBh  poetry  —  had  oflen  heard  of  the  Dnkes  of  Athens,  and  he,  like  Dante,  gives  that 
title  to  Thesena.  And  Anally,  b  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  when  Italian  poetry  was  much  etad- 
ledby  Mhnlars  and  courtiers,  Shakespeare,  in  the  delightful  scenes  of  the  Midsnmmet 
Night's  DreaiD,  Introduces  the  illustrious  Thereat,  the  conqnenv  and  the  lover  of  Uippolyta, 
the  warrior  Qneen  of  the  Amazons,  as  the  Duke  of  Athens. 
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historian,  Flirantze.",  wbo  had  Been  him  at  the  court  of  Amnrath,  describes 
him  as  energetic  and  able,  and  fond  of  the  society  of  leHnied  men,  hinn 
self  not  ignorant  of  science,  and  Euidicted  to  astrology ;  but  he  was  cruel 
to  the  last  degree,  pitiless,  and  licentious.  Na  consideration,  human  or 
divine,  stood  between  him  and  the  gratification  of  his  desires.  But  his 
acts  and  his  conquests  come  wiibin  the  scope  of  our  subject  no  furthn 
than  tliey  afTucted  the  fortunes  of  the  Greeks,  and  on  this  topic  a  few  woi^ 
only  must  suffice.  The  conquest  of  Constantinople  was  the  first  object 
on  which  his  tlioughls  were  fixed,  at  the  opening  of  his  reign ;  the  resola* 
tion  with  which  he  had  formed  this  purpose  expressed  itself  in  the  stem 
reply  to  the  ombHssadors  of  the  Emperor,  offering  him  tribute  if  he  would 
renounce  the  project  of  building  a  fort  on  the  European  shore  of  the  Bos- 
porus, which,  at  the  distance  of  only  five  miles  from  the  capital,  would  give 
him  the  command  of  the  BhuJc  Sea.  He  ordered  the  envoys  to  retire, 
and  threatened  to  fUy  aUve  any  who  should  dare  to  bring  him  a  sraular 
message  again.  The  fort  waa  finished  in  three  months,  and  garrisoned 
with  four  hundred  Janizaries ;  a  tribute  was  exacted  of  all  vessels  thai 
passed  ;  and  war  was  formally  declared  by  the  Sultab.  CoDstantine  made 
the  best  preparations  in  his  power  for  defence ;  but  he  could  only  muster 
six  hundred  Greek  troops.  Disheartened  by  the  feebleness  and  want  of 
spirit  manifested  by  his  own  subjects,  the  Emperor  made  overtures  to  tha 
Pope  for  a  reunion  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  in  the  hc^  of 
drawing  to  his  standard  a  portion  of  the  warlike  troops  and  officers  Uten  to 
numerous  in  Italy.  A  cardinal  was  accordingly  despatched  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  on  the  ]2th  (^  December,  a.  d.  1452,  the  Emperor  ConstaDlme 
celebrated  bis  imion  with  the  Cothohc  Church  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia 
A  few  troops  came  from  Italy,  and  Justiniani,  an  Itahan  officer,  arrived 
from  Genoa,  with  two  galleys  and  three  hundred  chosen  men :  he  was 
appointed  general  of  the  guard.  But  with  all  the  reinforcements  thus 
received,  the  number  was  innignilicant,  compared  with  the  exieat  of  the 
walls  to  be  defended,  and  tlie  overpowering  host  the  Sultan  was  cooceo- 
trating  around  the  devoted  city.  The  hatred  of  the  Greeks  for  the 
Ijfttin  Christians  was  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  thorough  co-operatioo. 
Dissensions  broke  out  between  the  Grand  Duke  ^Notoras  and  the  Italian 
commander.  "  I  beseech  you,  my  brethren,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  be  at 
peace ;  the  war  fi-om  abroad  is  enough ;  for  God's  mercy,  do  not  fight  with 
one  another."  Instead  of  rallying  round  Aeir  Emperor  unanimously,  the 
bigots  spent  their  time  in  denouncing  his  apostasy,  and  insulting  him  as  be 
passed  through  the  streets."  The  means  of  defence  —  the  machines,  ar- 
tillery, and  powder  (for  artillery  and  gunpowder  had  already  begun  to  be 


*  Gennadios,  who  ws>  ftflerwnrds  Patrlsrch  under  the  Saltan,  c&iried  this  ioraoe  spirit 
intolerance  so  tat,  that  be  dmliusd  hs  voald  rather  see  the  turtiao  of  the  Tark  rating 
the  heart  oC  Iha  cilj,  Chan  the  mitre  of  the  L^-Ja.    (Ducw,  Hi*t.  Bjaut.,  o.  8T,  p.  Mt.) 
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naed)  — were  scantily  provided.  The  land  wall,  for  five  miles  exposed  at 
every  point  to  attack,  had  to  be  manned.  The  wall  towards  the  port  and 
the  PropoDtis  vae  some  nine  mites,  and  the  whole  garrison  amounted  to 
only  nine  thousand  men.  The  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-three  vessels,  of 
all  kinds.  The  entry  of  the  port  was  closed  by  a  strong  chun,  tbe  end 
of  which  was  secured  in  a  fort  of  which  tbe  Greeks  held  possesMon,  in 
Galat«.  The  firat  division  of  the  Ottoman  army  left  Adrianople  in  Feb- 
niary,  1453.  In  April  the  Sultan  established  his  lines,  from  the  head  of 
the  port  to  the  shore  of  the  Propontis,  and  erected  his  batteries,  fourteen 
in  all,  against  the  prindpal  gates, — especially  agwnst  Cbaxias  and  St. 
BomanoB,  —  the  latter  of  which  is  now  called  Top  Kapon,  Cannon  Gate, 
in  commemoration  of  tbe  stegc.  A  Dacian  artiUeryman  had  cast  a  mon- 
ater  cannon  expressly  for  tbia  assault,  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  mouth,  for  the  purpose  of  firing  granite  balls.  This  tremendous  piece 
was  monnted  opposite  the  St.  Romanos  Gate,  where  the  chief  assault  was 
to  be  made.  The  army  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  of  all  arms,  and  tbe  fleet  to  four  hundred  aod  twenty  vessels, 
of  all  sizes.  These  numbers  are  probably  an  exaggeration ;  but  tbe 
overwhelming  superiority  of  the  Turkish  forces,  and  the  fleiy  energy  of 
the  youthful  Saltan,  left  no  hope  of  a  successftil  resistance.  Yet  some 
disasters  cheeked  the  ardor  of  the  besiegers.  Four  oom-ehipe,  bound 
for  Constantinople,  destroyed  the  Turkish  galleys  that  inten:«pied  them, 
and  passed  triiunphantly  into  the  harbor,  over  the  chain,  which  was  lowered 
for  their  passage.  The  great  gan  burst,  without  doing  any  damage,  except 
killing  its  inventor  and  many  Turks ;  and  a  wooden  lower  they  bad  brongfat 
np  against  the  wall  was  burnt  down  in  a  night  sortie  by  JustinianL  But 
these  incidents  only  simulated  the  activity  of  the  Sultan.  He  resolved 
to  bring  bis  fleet,  which  still  lay  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Eospoms,  into 
direct  communication  with  his  armies ;  but  the  harbor  was  closed,  and  wdl 
defended.  He  accordingly  conceived  and  executed,  with  incredible  energy, 
the  plan  of  transporting  his  galleys  by  land  over  the  height  of  Pero,  aod 
launching  them  in  the  Golden  Horn  under  protectitm  of  his  own  batteries. 
A  road  was  formed,  l^d  with  planks  and  nuls,  and  covered  with  tallow, 
ap  which  the  vessels  were  dragged,  by  the  aid  of  windlasses  and  numer- 
ous yokes  of  oxen,  one  after  the  other,  and  let  down  the  opposite  slope, 
just  above  the  present  arsenal.  The  removal  of  a  division  of  the  Ottoman 
fleet  thus  took  place  in  a  single  night,  and  at  daylight  the  Greeks  looked  out 
with  amasement  upon  seventy  hostile  ships,  riding  at  anchor  under  the 
batteries.  Having  accomplished  this  signal  achievement,  the  Sultan  next 
threw  a  bridge  across  the  harbor,  defended  by  artillery,  to  establish  an 
easy  communication  between  the  besiegmg  force  and  the  naval  camp  up 
the  Bosporus.  Mohammed  now  summoned  the  Emperor  to  surrender, 
dfering  him  an  appanage  as  a  vassal  of  the  Forte ;  but  Constantine,  who 
bad  calmly  resolved  not  to  survive  the  fall  of  the  city,  indignantly  rejected 
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the  insulting  offer.  On  the  ntglit  before  the  assault,  the  Emperor  rode  roDikl 
to  all  the  pastA,  encoara^ng  the  troops  by  his  cheerful  demeaoor;  ihet), 
resorting  lo  (he  church  of  St.  Sophia,  he  partook,  with  his  compantMis,  ttf 
tlie  holy  sacrameut,  according  to  the  LaUn  forma.  lie  returned  lo  the 
imperial  palace,  and,  asking  pardon  of  all  the  members  of  his  houKliold 
for  every  offence  he  might  ever  hare  given  them,  withdrew,  amidst  their 
Hghs  and  prayers  and  tears,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away,  with  the 
solemn  certainty  that  he  should  never  meet  them  agajn  in  this  world. 

§  C  Before  the  dawn  of  day,  May  29,  A.  D.I4S3,  preparations  were  made 
for  the  assault,  the  troops  rapidly  taking  Iheir  positione  before  the  ponions 
of  the  wall  Ihey  were  to  attack,  Mid  the  galleys,  with  towers  and  scaling 
platforms,  moving  up  against  the  fortiScations  of  the  fort,  protected  by 
the  artillety  on  the  bridge.  The  principal  attack  was  directed  to  the  gate 
of  St.  Bomanos,  where  a  passage  had  already  been  eSeded  into  the  atj. 
For  more  than  two  hours  the  defence  was  maintained  at  every  point,  and 
in  the  harbor  victory  seemed  for  a  time  to  incline  to  the  besieged ;  bat  at 
length,  the  small  number  of  the  defenders  being  diminished  by  death,  ex* 
hausted  by  &tigue,  unrelieved  by  rest,  their  commander  wounded,  and 
the  Emperor  left  almost  unsupported,  a  chosen  hand,  led  on  by  a  p- 
gantic  warrior,  Hassan  of  Ulubad,  gained  the  summit  of  the  ^lapidated 
tower  which  flanked  the  passage.  Theophilus  Paleeologos,  when  he  saw 
the  Emperor  fightii^,  and  the  city  on  the  point  of  falling,  cried  out,  wilh 
a  loud  voice,  and  with  tears,  "  ertw  fiawi*  /xoAXw  tj  ^r,"  —  "I  wiah  to  die 
rather  than  to  live,"  — and  rushing  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  hew- 
ing many  down  with  his  sword,  was  at  length  overpowered  and  slain.  Tba 
Emperor,  lefl  almost  alone,  was  slain  by  the  Turks,  who,  in  the  dim 
twilight  of  the  morning,  failed  to  recognize  him.  Hassan,  and  many  of  his 
followers,  fell ;  but  fresh  columns  coming  up,  a  corps  of  Janizaries  rushed 
into  Constantinople  over  the  lifeless  body  of  the  unrecognized  Emperor. 
Other  columns  entered  at  other  points,  and  the  despairing  people  —  sena- 
tors, priests,  monks,  nuns,  husbands,  wives,  and  children  —  sought  safety 
in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.  A  prophecy  had  been  circulated,  that  here 
the  Turks  would  be  arrested  by  an  angel  from  heaven,  with  a  drawn  sword ; 
and  here  the  miserable  multitude  crowded,  in  the  expectation  (rf"  Euper- 
natural  help.  Tlie  conquerors  followed,  sword  in  hand,  slaughtering  those 
they  encountered  in  the  streets.  They  broke  down  tlie  doors  of  the  church 
with  axes,  and,  rushing  in,  committed  every  act  of  atrocity  that  a  frantic 
thirst  for  biood  and  the  inflamed  passions  of  demons  could  suggest. 
''  Who,"  says  Ducas,  "  shall  describe  the  calamity  ?  Tlie  lamentations  of 
children,  the  tears  and  cries  of  mothers  and  fathers,  who  shall  describe  ? 
Men  dragged  away  by  the  heir  of  the  head;  the  servant  bound  with  her 
mistress,  the  master  with  his  slave ;  maidens,  whom  ihe  sun  had  never 
looked  upon,  dru^;ed  away,  and  beaten  if  they  resisted."  The  unhappy 
victims  were  divided  as  slaves  among  the  soldiers,  without  r^ard  lo  blood 
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or  rank,  anil  hurried  off  to  the  camp ;  and  the  mighty  cathedral,  so  long  the 
gloiy  or  the  ChrUlian  worid,  soon  presented  only  traces  of  the  most  frightful 
orgies.  The  other  quarters  of  the  city  were  plundered  by  other  divUions 
of  the  ftraiy,  and  siinihu*  scenes  enacted.  "  Those  who  yielded  at  once," 
gal's  Phraatzes,  an  eyewitneaa,  "  were  made  slaves ;  those  that  resisted, 
elain.  Id  some  places  the  earth  was  hidden  by  the  dead.  A  strange 
spectacle  was  there ;  —  loud  laments,  and  measureless  violence  in  seizing 
noble  ladies ;  maidens,  and  nuns  consecrated  to  God,  pitilessly  dragged  by 
the  hair  from  tlie  churches  by  the  Turks ;  the  cries  of  children,  —  who 
shall  describe  the  horrors  that  were  seen  and  heard  ?  "  The  rich  ware- 
houses along  the  port  were  speedily  pillaged  of  their  accumulated  mer- 
chandise. About  noon  the  Sultan  made  his  triumphal  entry  by  the  gate 
of  St  Romanos,  passing  by  the  body  of  the  Emperor,  which  lay  concealed 
among  the  glajn.  Entering  the  church,  he  ordered  a  moolah  to  ascend 
the  bema,  and  announce  to  the  Moslems  that  St.  Sophia  was  now  a 
mosque  consecrated  to  the  prayers  of  the  true  believers.  He  directed  the 
body  of  the  Emperor  to  be  sought,  his  head  to  be  exposed  to  the  people,  and 
afterwards  to  be  sent  as  a  trophy,  to  be  seen  by  the  Greeks,  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Ottoman  Em[»re.  For  tlirce  days  the  city  was  given  up  to 
the  indescribid>le  horrors  of  pillage  and  the  license  of  the  Mussulman  sol- 
diery. Forty  thousand  perished  during  the  sack  of  the  city,  and  fifty 
thotistutd  were  reduced  to  slaves.  Youtli,  strength,  beauty,  and  rank 
only  insured  their  possessors  the  sad  lot  of  servitude,  adding  often 
the  harsher  doom  of  an  enforced  conversion  to  the  Aloslem  faith. 
Many  famiUea  were  utterly  destroyed.  The  Grand  Duke  Notoras,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  pereonfl  in  Uie  Empire,  refused  to  comply  with 
the  demand  of  the  Sultan,  that  his  youngest  son  ^ould  be  sent  to  become 
a  pi^  in  the  palace,  well  knowing  the  &le  which  would  await  him  there. 
The  Sultan  ordered  him  and  all  his  sons  to  instant  execution.  The  scene 
of  the  execution,  as  described  by  Ducas  and  Fhrantzes,  is  most  pathetic,  — 
the  Either  eneounij^in^  his  sons  by  Clirtstian  exhortations  to  meet  death 
bravely,  and  then,  retiriag  to  a  chapel  for  a  moment's  prayer,  calmly 
submitting  to  the  headsman,  with  the  bodies  of  his  murdered  children  ly- 
ing before  him.  Of  other  &milies,  the  men  were  put  to  death,  the  male 
children  placed  in  the  schools  of  the  Janizaries,  and  the  females  shut  up 
in  the  harems  of  the  Suttan  nnd  his  courtiers.  Even  Mohammed,  when 
he  airived  at  the  imperial  palace,  was  struck  by  tli«  melancholy  aspect 
of  the  place,  and  so  aurful  an  illustration  of  the  mutability  of  human 
affairs.  Even  he  —  stained  with  blood  —  recalled  a  couplet  of  the  Persian 
poet  Firdusi : — 

"  The  «pid«r"s  onrtain  hdn^a  before  the  portal  of  dwdr"*  pmlsce. 
The  owl  fills  with  h»  noctainal  nil  tlie  wBtch-towei  of  AfruiBli." 

{  7.  The  princes  of  the   Korea,  learning  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople, sent  their  submission  to  the  Sulian,  which  was  received,  on  condJtioti 
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of  »yeariy  tribute  of  twelve  thousand  gold  ducats.  But  distarbences  and 
revolts  called  for  the  presence  of  the  Sullan,  and  hj  a,  vigoroos  campaign, 
in  A.  D.  14o8,  he  reduced  the  rebels  to  submission.  Again,  in  a.  d.  14G0^ 
be  passed  the  Isthmus  of  Corinlh,  to  auppresa  new  tumults;  and  by  &  se- 
ries of  the  most  atrocious  mamacres,  not  only  of  men  taken  with  anus  in 
their  bands,  hut  of  unarmed  men,  women,  and  children, — more  thanriz 
thousand  having  been  put  to  death,  and  ten  thousand  transported  to  On 
Btantiuople, — finally  overthrew  the  power  c^  the  Bysantine  rulers ;  and 
after  a  few  more  desperate  straggles  by  the  local  organizations,  where 
nmilar  scenes  of  slaughter  were  enacted,  the  subjection  of  Uorea,  with  dw 
exception  of  a  few  places  held  by  the  Venetians,  was  completed, — its  ro- 
Bources  exhausted, — its  spirit  broken, — so  that  die  amiual  payment  of 
children  the  Christians  were  compelled  to  send  to  Constantinople  &iled 
to  awaken  either  patriotism  or  despair  among  the  Greeks.  And  now 
nearly  the  whole  of  Greece,  irom  north  to  south,  was  sid>jected  to  the 
eceptre  of  the  Moslems,  almost  without  further  resistance. 

S  8.  A  singular  chapter,  or  appendix,  of  Byzantine  life  and  hiattHy, 
is  presented  by  the  empire  of  Trebizond.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Blw^ 
Sea  many  dtiee  were  early  settled  by  colonists  &om  Greece.  Frraa  the 
monlh  of  the  Halys  to  the  Caucasus  extends  a  magnificent  country,  of  ricli 
pimns,  wooded  hills,  forests,  and  rapid,  fertilizing  streams.  On  a  table- 
shaped  rock,  on  the  southeast  shore  of  the  Euxine,  the  Greeks  established 
a  citadel,  which  from  its  form  they  called  lYtq>exota, — now  changed  into 
Trebizond, — as  early  as  the  eighth  century  before  CbrisL  In  the  RtHnan 
times  it  became  an  important  centre  of  commercial  relations  between 
Persia  and  Europe,  enjoying  the  privileges  of  a  free  city.  It  shared  the 
fortunes  of  the  Byzantiue  Empire,  and  in  the  Iconoclastic  period  became 
the  capital  <^  the  Theme  of  Chaldia,  and  the  centre  of  the  diplomalie  re- 
lations between  the  imperial  government  and  the  princes  of  Annenia ; 
and  when  the  wars  between  the  Saracens  and  Christians  broke  out,  the 
Duke  of  Chaldia,  who  was  charged  with  the  bnsineas  relating  to  tbera, 
made  Trebizmid  his  principal  residence.  FnMu  time  to  time,  the  mlers 
of  this  theme  attempted  to  make  themselves  independent  of  the  imperial 
government  But  it  was  not  until  the  Crusaders  captored  Coostanttnople, 
and  divided  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces  of  the  Empire  among  their 
princes,  that  Trebizond  became  a  separate  government,  nnder  the  rule  ot 
a  descendant  of  tbe  Comneni.  This  family,  who  gave  a  dynasty  to 
Byzantium,  first  appeared  prominently  towards  tbe  end  of  tbe  l^ith  cen- 
tury, and  from  thattime,  for  four  hundred  years,  took  a  conspicuous,  though 
not  always  on  honorable,  pail  in  the  aflaira  of  the  world.  Alexius  Comne- 
noe,  a  young  prince,  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Isaac  C(»nnenos,  escaped  to 
Colchis,  during  tie  siege  of  Constantinople,  with  his  brother  David;  and 
there  succeeded  in  raising  an  army,  with  which  he  entered  Trebizond  jnat 
at  the  moment  of  the  fall  of  the  capital.     Assuming  the  title  of  Me^H 
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Comnenos,  or  Grand  ComneDoa,  to  diatinguish  himself  from  tlie  nu- 
nerouB  descendants  of  otLer  brandies  of  tlie  faiailj,  he  was  readily 
acknowledged  Emperor,  and  at  the  age  of  twe&tj'-two  waa  crowned  at 
Trebizond.*  His  career  of  conquest  at  first  was  rapid  and  brilliant.  At 
length,  the  ^oung  Emperor,  coming  into  collision  with  the  Seljouk  Turks, 
who  were  spreading  desolation  along  their  path,  was  obliged  to  acknowl- 
edge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Seljouk  empire,  and  to  pay  an  annual  tribute 
to  the  Sultan  Azeddin.  From  1222  to  1280  TrelnHud  continued  tributary 
to  the  Seljouk  Sultans,  but  on  the  accession  of  John  II.  her  independence 
was  completely  restored.  The  history  of  Trebizond,  from  this  time  for- 
ward, under  twelve  Emperors,  and  three  Empresses,  ie  crowded  with  the 
details  of  external  and  civil  wars,  which  have  no  important  bearing  upon 
the  general  condition  of  the  world.  The  Orthodox  Eastern  Oiurch  was 
here  supported,  under  the  [nvtecuon  of  St.  Eugenios,  who  was  so  great  a 
&vorite,  that  one  scm  out  of  every  family  bore  his  name.  A  document 
relating  to  a  lawsuit  was  found  by  Falimereyer,  in  which  three  of  the 
litigaUog  partiea  were  oamed  Eugeaioa.  In  the  conquering  career  of  the 
Turits,  its  doom  was  postponed  until  Constantinople  had  fallen,  and  the 
Morea  had  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Hobanuned  IL  In  1461,  the  Sultan 
advanced  with  bis  fleets  and  armies,  resolved  on  the  subjugation  of  Trcbi- 
zoid.  He  met  with  little  opposition  from  David,  the  last  Emperor  of  the 
Comneaiaii  line,  who  made  terms  with  the  invader,  surrendered  the  dty, 
and  withdrew  with  his  family  and  his  treasures  to  his  European  appanage. 
The  wealthy  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  emigrate  to  Constantinople, 
and  their  estates  and  palaces  conferred  on  Ottoman  officers ;  the  remainder 
of  the  population  of  both  sexes  were  set  apart  as  slaves  of  the  Sultan  and 
the  army.  The  sons  of  the  noblest  families,  remarkable  for  personal 
beauty,  were  placed  as  pi^es  in  the  imperial,  seraglio,  and  others  were 
enrolled  in  the  corps  of  Janizaries,  or  distributed  among  the  sohliers  as 
^ves.  Ancient  churches  and  monasteries,  with  curious  paintings  in  th« 
Byzantine  style, — pictures  <^  saints  and  portraits  of  emperors, — still 
attest  its  former  arts  and  piety  j  but  they  are  fast  disappearing,  by  decay 
and  nbglcct,  and,  tinless  the  lovers  of  art  soon  take  measures  for  their  pro- 
tection, will  utterly  disappear,  as  Christian  art  has  kuig  since  perished  at 
Coostanlinople.    At  the  present  day,  not  a  single  descendant  of  an  ancient 

•  Tbii  chmptBT  of  history  hM  not  bean  fully  known  nnUl  th«  lut  fsw  ywai.  Docu- 
ments btre  come  to  light,  since  Glbbon'i  time,  nhicb  haro  cleanid  op  a  iDbjeot  he  hitd  not 
thanieiinj  of  illnitratiae;  in  particnlar,  a  mannicript  work,  by  Michael  Panarelo?,  a  monk 
of  Tntiizond,  who  hold  an  office  (iboat  the  perron  of  the  last  Emperor,  and  whicli  contamg 
a  Sat,  nearly  eomplets,  of  Ihe  Gmid  Oomnenoi,  with  tome  of  the  prlDcipnl  event!  of  th^r 
ragns.  Tbii  very  curions  doonment  WM  found  by  PrnfeMoi  Falimereyer  among  the  ixjoki 
OC  Cardinal  Dewarion  preseryed  at  Venice,  and  was  published,  in  ISaz,  by  rrofewor  Tafel  of 
Frankfort.  It  a  also  very  cnrions  ta  an  illustration  of  the  state  of  the  lani^agB.  It  is  the 
tMoIs  of  tin  History  (^  Trebizond  by  Falimereyer,  and  of  the  Tery  elegant  chapters  on  the 
iHD )  subject  in  llr.  Fiula;'*  Madiieral  Greece. 
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Trapeznnlion  family  is  known  to  earnve.  The  dethroned  Emperor  wag 
pcTmittcd  to  live  in  peace  a  few  yeara ;  but  about  a.  D.  1470  he  fell  nnder 
the  jealous  suspicions  of  the  Sultan,  was  arrested,  with  oil  his  familj,  and 
carried  to  Coastantinople.  He  was  ordered  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Islam, 
under  pain  of  death ;  but  be  rejected  tlie  conditioo  with  finmiesg.  The 
Emperor,  hie  seven  b<mib,  and  his  nephew  Alexius,  were  put  to  death,  and 
their  lifeless  bodies  cast  out,  unburied,  beyond  the  walls.  They  wooM 
have  been  consumed  bj  the  d<^  "  accustomed,"  says  an  eloquent  writer, 
"  during  the  reign  of  Mohammed  II.,  to  feed  on  Christian  flesh,"  but 
f(»  the  pious  care  ol  the  Empress  Helen,  who,  dad  in  bumble  gaib, 
repaired  to  the  spot  where  they  lay,  watched  over  their  bodies  during  the 
day,  and  in  the  dariuiess  of  night,  assbted  by  a  few  compassionate  friends, 
silently  ciMnmitted  them  to  the  earth.  Her  danghler  was  torn  from  her 
arms,  and  worse  than  buried  in  a  Torkbb  harem.  Widowed,  childless,  or 
more  unh^py  still,  the  fallen  Empress,  hanng  suffered  the  saddest  cliangea 
of  puUic  fortune  and  the  most  harrowing  and  beatt-breaking  of  private 
calamities, — like  some  doomed  heroine  of  the  tragic  &milies  of  anUqoity,  — 
passed  the  skat  remainder  of  her  life  in  mourning  and  prayer,  and  ihoi 
found  a  welcome  refuge  in  the  grave. 

§  9.  The  series  of  Bysantiae  historians  extends  from  the  fourth  nearly  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  if  we  include  the  few  who  wrote  eAcr  the  capture  of 
Constantinople.  These  writers  contain  the  immense  mass  of  materials  cf 
which  C^bbon  made  so  admirable  use  in  his  unequalled  Histoiy  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  most  convenient  editirai 
is  the  octavo  reprint,  projected  and  in  part  superintended  by  Niebohr. 
These  writers  are  quite  apart  from  the  usual  range  of  claasical  stndie% 
and  are  generally  neglected.  But  some  of  these  works  are  written  by 
men  of  literary  accomptishmenta,  honorable  characters,  and  luge  expe- 
rience in  affairs.  None  of  them  equal  the  Attic  historians  in  the  high 
qualities  of  natural  and  hidd  style.  But  some  are  clear,  accurate,  in- 
structive, and  interesting.  Others,  in  striving  to  acquire  a  factitious 
elegance,  become  pompous  and  inflated.  Some  aim  at  the  antique  man- 
ner, and  become  affected ;  others,  writing  in  the  language  of  their  times, 
fall  into  the  corrupt  forms  of  tlie  vulgar  Byzantine  Greek ;  and  others, 
finally,  are  marked  by  all  the  peculiarities  of  idiom  and  c<»istruction  which 
belong  to  the  spoken  Greek  of  the  present  day.  In  passages  of  the  best, 
there  is  ofien  vivid  description  and  stirring  eloquence;  in  the  tront,  uni- 
form tediousness. 

§  10.  Zosimus  wrote  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Soman  Empire,  in 
a  style  clear  and  concise;  but  being  a  Pagan,  he  is  described  by  Photios 
as  one  "  impious  in  religion,  and  howling  gainst  the  pious."  Procoiaus 
lived  in  the  sixth  century,  and  is  conspicuous  for  having  been  the  secretaiy 
of  Belisarius,  whom  he  accompanied  in  bis  wars.  In  literary  ability  ha 
was,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all  the  Byxantine  historians,  and  his  style  is  a 
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nearer  approach  than  any  of  tbem  to  the  daaaic  models.  He  wrote  the 
faUtoiy  of  the  wars  with  the  Persians,  Vandals,  and  Goths,  besides  other 
works,  particularly  a  scandalous  chronicle  of  the  court.  Agathi&s,  a  lawyer 
and  scholar  of  the  same  century,  besides  love  poems,  which  arc  lost,  wrote 
a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Frocopius,  in  a  somewhat  bombastic 
style.  In  the  next  two  centuries  there  is  but  little  of  any  interest.  It 
was  an  evil  time  for  literature.  In  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centu- 
ries there  was  more  Uterary  activity,  if  not  a  revival  of  letters.  In  the 
tenth  century  reigned  the  learned  and  excellent  Emperor  Constontine 
Porphyrogcnitus,  who,  besides  being  a  connoisseur  in  art,  wrote  many  im- 
portant works  on  history  and  administration,  and  labored  assiduously  to 
encourage  literature,  and  to  improve  the  education  of  the  times.  The 
greatest  name,  in  the  eleventh  century,  is  that  of  Michael  Pselloii,  who 
was  the  prodigy  of  his  age.  The  Emperor  gave  him  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Philosophers.  His  works  were  on  the  moat  extraordinary  variety  of 
subjects,  theological,  philosophical,  mathematical,  legal,  and  one  on  the 
operation  of  Demons.  3Iany  of  them  still  remain  unpublished.  The 
style  is  said  to  be  perspicuous  and  elegant,  and  worthy  of  a  belter  ^e. 
To  the  twclflh  century  belong  Anna  Conmeno,  and  her  husband,  Nice- 
pborus  Bryennius.  This  illustrious  family  presents  a  pleasing  picture  of 
happiness  and  Uterary  accomplishments.  Bryennios  was  a  Greek  noble-  - 
man,  of  a  family  distinguished  for  its  antiquity  and  the  many  high  places 
which  had  been  held  by  members  of  it.  He  became  the  confidential 
friend  and  adviser  of  the  Emperor  Alexis  Comnenos  immediately  upon 
his  accesuon  to  the  throne.  As  a  mark  of  his  respect  the  Emperor 
created  a  new  title,  Panhypersebastos,  AU-siyttrlatively'auffiut,  and,  what 
was  still  more  to  the  purpose,  bestowed  on  him  the  hand  of  his  beauti- 
ful daughter,  Anna  Comnena,  who  was  equally  remarkable  for  the 
graces  of  her  person  and  her  intellectual  accomplishments.  Bryen- 
nius took  a  leading  part  in  the  wan  of  the  age,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  skilful  diplomatists  at  the  imperial  court  His  various  talents  and 
his  affable  manners  made  h!m  so  great  a  favorite,  that  bia  ambitious 
wife  endeavored,  but  without  success,  to  persuade  her  ikther  to  name 
lum  his  successor;  and  the  only  serious  fault  chargeable  upon  his  life 
is,  that  he  listened  to  her  suggestion,  and  endeavored  to  deprive  his 
young  brother-in-law  of  the  crown,  on  the  death  of  Alexis.  Failing  in  this, 
his  estates  were  confiscated,  and  he,  with  his  wife,  was  hanislied  to  (Enoe, 
on  tbe  Black  Sea,  where  tliey  lived  in  retirement  several  years.  He  was, 
however,  restored  to  favor,  and  died,  soon  aller  1137,  at  Constantinople. 
The  peculiar  interest  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Crusaders  at  this  time  brouglit  the  Western  and  Eastern 
powers  into  contact  and  collision ;  and  it  was  by  his  prudent  counsels  that 
the  Emperor  was  chiefly  guided  in  the  first  difiereoces  between  himself 
and  the  crusading  princes.     Bryennius  wrote  a  history,  in  four  books,  of 
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ttie  events  of  which  he  bad  been  a  contemporeiy  and  in  great  part  an  eye- 
witness. He  left  it  incomplete,  coTering  a  period  of  a  little  more  than 
tirenty  i^ears,  frwn  abont  A.  d.  1057  lo  1076,  —  intending  (o  bring  it  down 
to  the  reign  of  Alexis,  but  being  interrupted  by  death.  "  This  mighty 
task,"  Bays  he  to  his  motlier-in-law,  the  Emprese,  "  0  thoB,  my  wisest  in- 
tellect and  inspiration,  tbon  haat  laid  upon  me ;  thou  hast  commanded  me  U 
write  the  deeds  of  Alexis  the  Great,  who  having  faUeii  on  tronUous  timet, 
and  assuming  the  power  when  the  affaire  of  the  EmjHre  were  folks  to 
the  earth,  rused  them  up  and  reinstated  them  in  their  greatest  glory, .... 
I  dare  not  assume  to  write  this  history,  nor  to  compoee  a  eulo^  rai  him; 
for  this,  scarcely  would  tbe  power  of  Thucydides  and  the  eloquence  rf 
Demosthenes  suffice.  I  presume  only  to  firniish  the  means  to  those  who 
desire  to  celebrate  his  deeds ;  and  therdbre  let  this  work  be  called  tbe 
materials  of  history."  Notwithstanding  the  modest  estimate  he  ventnrce  to 
entertain  of  his  own  ability,  his  work  is  written  in  a  very  manly  st^le, 
and  shows  the  experience  of  a  man  versed  in  aSuK,  and  the  caha  ud 
cool  judgment  of  the  philosophic  statesman. 

Anna  Comnena  was  eonsiderablj  younger  thaa  her  husband,  being 
bom  in  1083.  She  was  celebrated  as  the  handsomest  woman  in  the  h^ 
est  sodety  of  Constantinople ;  and  her  aoccmplishments  in  literature  were 
.  equally  the  admiration  of  the  scholars,  philosophers,  and  poets  by  whm 
she  was  surrounded.  The  domestic  hi4>pineas  she  wijoyed  is  eertainl^  ■ 
remarkable  and  bright  spot  in  the  general  degmenu^  of  the  age.  Her 
married  life  lasted  more  than  forty  years,  and  the  only  interruption  lo  il» 
felicity  was  its  close  by  the  death  of  her  husband.  Her  palace  wai  tbe 
resort  of  the  literary  men  and  4^  tbe  most  brilliant  so<ue^  in  tbe  twcUUi 
century,  —  the  centre  of  Uie  arts  and  sciences  of  Constantin^  fe  mwj 
years.  She  survived  her  husband,  and  worthily  emplc^ed  tbe  rwudnder 
of  her  days  in  finishing  the  task  be  left  incomplete  at  bia  death.  It  is  the 
life  of  her  &tber  Alexis,  —  under  Ihe  name  of  tbe  Alexiad ;  and  tboo^ 
abounding  ia  rhetorical  faults,  it  is  one  of  deep  interest  She  writes 
with  the  partiality  of  a  daughter  for  her  father,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
unbitious  vanity,  —  presenting  in  this  respect  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
simple  and  honest  style  oF  her  husband,  for  whom  she  cherished  the 
most  unbounded  atfectiou  as  long  as  she  lived.  She  describes  him 
''  as  a  man  surpassing  in  personal  beauty,  fineness  of  understanding,  and 
eloquence  of  speech,  all  that  lived  in  his  tinie ;  he  was  a  wonder  to 
htk  at  and  listen  to,  and  in  all  respects  a  most  distinguished  person. 
She  then  reoonnts  the  circumstances  under  which  he  began  his  histoiy, 
and  its  interruption  by  his  death,  —  "a  misfortune  to  the  snbject,"  Sm 
adds,  "  and  the  loss  <^  much  pleasure  to  the  readers."  "  What  hsr- 
mony  and  what  grace  were  in  his  words,  those  know  beat  who  were  most 
familiar  with  his  writings."  She  attributes  his  death  to  his  unceasing  la- 
bors, and  his  exposure  during  the  long  campaigns  he  served  in.     As  she 
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irritea  these  things,  ber  bou),  she  aays,  is  weary  with  Borrow,  and  her  eyei 
fill  witit  tears,  recalling  to  memory  the  graces  of  his  person,  and  the  ^Ha 
of  his  mind,  worthy  of  a  higher  than  royal  dignity.  Her  afELicdon  would 
move  the  hardest  heart  to  sympathy.  But  she  wipes  her  tears,  and  com- 
mences her  task. 

The  work  is  certunly  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  literary  cut 
ture  of  the  twelfth  ceotary,  and  proves  that  the  women  of  the  highest 
classes  were  carefully  trained  in  literary  discipline.  The  narrative  is 
generally  clear,  though  at  times  ambitious  and  turgid;  and  the  period 
embraced  by  the  work  is  of  the  highest  interest,  —  especially  the  latter 
part,  the  peiiod  of  the  Crusades.  It  has  something  of  the  spirit  ot 
hero-worship  and  self- worship ;  and  when  she  enlaces  on  her  own  ac- 
oomplishments,  one  is  tempted  to  smile.  But,  Tconembering  that  she 
was  an  empenv's  daughter,  and  surrounded  throu^  a  king  life  by  the 
adnlations  of  a  luxurious  court,  —  that  she  was  beautiliil  beyond  her  con- 
temporaries, and  that  amidst  the  dangerous  influences  of  the  times  she 
kept  the  purity  of  her  character  untmnted,  exhibited  a  k>fl7  exampte 
of  domestic  virtue,  and  cherished  with  nndimimshed  ardor  the  conrnxm 
affections  of  daily  life,  which  grace  the  highest  stadtm,  while  they  lend  a 
§anctity  to  the  lowUest,  —  we  may  admit  that  her  vanity  is  pardonable  and 
her  pedantry  not  without  excuse.* 

We  will  men^on  only  one  more  of  these  writers,  Laonicos  Chalcocoo- 
dylas,  who  belongs  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Very  few  incidents  of  his  life 
have  been  preserved,  except  that  he  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  emph^ed 
bj  the  Emperor  John  Palsologus  VIL  as  ambassador  to  Amurath  or 
Hnrad  IL  in  1446,  that  he  probably  lived  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
century,  and  consequently  witnessed  the  down&ll  of  Constantinople,  the 
CMK|uest  oi  Greece,  and  perhaps  the  overthrow  of  Trebizond,  by  the 
Turks.  He  seems  to  have  remained  in  Constantinople,  or  relumed  after 
the  Sultan  had  introduced  some  degree  of  order  in  the  afl&irs  of  the  c&pitol, 

*  A  hit  itiiteiiou  will  show  the  ityle  into  which  ilig  rose,  irhen  aha  limed  At  being  pai- 
ticnlarir  fina.    It  ia  Ikir  to  u;  that  the  whole  book  la  bj  do  meins  la  thi*  Teln. 

"  Time,  TolUae  on,  irmiitibly  and  for  ever,  whirit  aod  sweepa  away  all  exltting  things, 
nod  BuikB  them  in  the  deptha  of  □bU*iini,  —  where  lie  both  tbMO  of  little  worth  and  thoie 
which  are  great  ud  worthy  of  remnnbanco,  —  or,  W  the  tragedy  hath  U,  brings  lo  light 
the  hi^aD  tfainga,  and  bldea  th«e  that  are  oonaiHGnDlu.  But  the  word  of  hiitory  la  the 
■tnngBst  dike  againat  the  itream  of  time,  and  checks  Ita  mif^ty  carrenC,  hindingnp  and 
iKriding  tof^ther  wliat  ii  therein,  that  it  may  not  glide  down  into  the  depths  of  Lethe. 
Knowing  this,  —  I,  Anna,  daughter  of  the  bnpertol  Alexia  and  Eirene,  child  and  nnnling 
of  tha  purple,  — not  aoakiUed  in  letters,  but  accompliihed  in  the  Greek  to  the  highest  par- 
ftetlon,  — not  nnprattiaed  in  rhetoric,  but  having  carefully  read  the  treatiaea  of  Aristotle 
and  the  Dialognes  of  Ptoto,  —  and  having  strengthened  my  intellect  hy  the  qnaleniicxi  of  the 
idencef,  —  (for  it  Is  my  doty,  and  not  a  matter  of  Belf-gratiflcaUon,  to  aet  forth  those  quallO- 
oatioM  which  dthernatora  or  the  study  of  the  science*  has  given  ma,  or  God  haaheatowel 
on  OM  from  above,  or  occasion  ha*  contributed,)  — I,  Anna,  deaire,  in  this  my  comporition, 
to  narrate  the  deeds  of  my  father,  nndeserving  to  be  betrsyed  to  forgetfUnMS,  or  sweft 
away  by  the  streann  of  tinta  ioto  the  ocean  of  oblivion." 
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and  fonned  one  of  tlie  small  ciirle  of  literary  men  who  still  kept  np  the 
epirit  of  ancient  scholni^ship.  He  wrote  a  work,  in  ten  books,  on  the  his- 
tory or  the  Turks,  from  their  origin  <Iowd  to  tlic  coiMjuests  of  Mohammed 
II,,  and  the  best  judges  liave  pronounced  it  eminently  worthy  of 
credit.  He  was  a  wise  and  sound  judge  of  affairs  ;  a  scholar  of  great  and 
various  learning;  and  his  work  is  one  of  the  best  sources  for  the  history 
of  the  decline  of  the  Greek  Empire.  His  style  is  not  perfectly  simple,  bat 
affects  too  much  llie  cbtssical  ])hra.«eo!ogy  of  anlifjuily,  "We  feel  the  labor 
of  the  writer  a  little  too  much  ;  but  it  is  perspicuous,  and  in  many  plarct 
exceedingly  interesting  and  nnimnLed.  He  introduces  here  and  there  cu- 
rious episodes  upon  Ibc  condition  nnd  character  of  the  Western  nations, 
sometimes  correct,  and  always  worthy  of  attention,  ns  coming  from  an 
Alheninn  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Germany,  France,  anti  England 
are  described  with  some  detail.* 

In  an  historical  point  of  view,  the  most  striking  part  of  this  Tery  inter- 
esting work  is  the  minute,  graphic,  and  vivid  description,  in  the  «ghlh 
book,  of  the  capture  and  sack  of  Constantinople.  It  is  more  affecting  than 
the  stalely  picture  Gibbon  lias  given  of  lliat  great  eveat;  becMise  it  is 
written  with  the  sense  of  the  reutil.y  which  so  tremendous  a  tragedy 
must  have  letl  in  the  mind  of  a  contemporary,  and  that  prt^und  syin- 
(lathy  with  its  horrors  and  sufferings,  which  a  countryman,  a  patriol, 
and  a  victim  cannot  but  feel,  wbenever  he  calls  up  the  image  of  so  dire  a 
catastrophe ;  and  when  he  says,  at  tlie  conclusion,  "  Such  were  the  events 
that  befell  the  Greeks  of  Byzantium,  —  and  this  disaster  appears  to  me  lo 
surpass  in  woe  aU  that  have  ever  happened  in  the  world,"  —  he  carries 
the  reader  along  with  him,  and  we  close  the  book  with  tbc  feeling  of  pity 
and  terror  which  the  tragic  downfall  of  a  nation  ought  always  to  inspire^ 

•  After  describing  the  geogmpbical  position  »nd  politicnl  aRfuigPriBDts  of  tho  Britnh 
lales,  lie  anyi :  "  The  king  cuuld  not  ensilj  take  nwnj-  liis  prineipntitv  froia  anj  of  the  graal 
Virds,  nor  would  they  submit  to  him,  cuntmry  to  tlietr  own  iiugcs.  The  kiiiKdam  ha» 
tuffereil  many  calamities  from  civil  irsr?,  &c.  The  island  dors  not  produce  wine,  nor  roanr 
niiitt;  but  it  bean  corn  and  barley  and  boner.  Tbey  have  tile  most  beaulHiil  woo)  ia  tba 
world,  BO  that  they  wenve  immense  quantities  of  cloth.  They  speak  a  langoa)^  that  re- 
wmblCB  no  other;  neillier  Gprmnn,  nor  French,  nor  tlint  of  ncj  of  the  surraonding  natiooK. 
Tbey  hare  a  custom  tlimaglioac  ibelslBnd.tbHt.nhena  visitor  enten  the  honse  oTa  fiieud, 
the  irife  receives  him  with  a  kiss,  ns  a  prellmiaary  to  the  hcHpiealitita  of  the  haiu«.  The 
city  of  tendon  is  the  raoit  puwerfal  and  prosperous  of  all  the  cities  in  these  isbuxls,  and 
inferior  to  none  in  the  Wot;  and  in  the  mnrtial  valor  of  Its  inhiibitHnts,  it  is  snperiorlo  all 
who  Uve  towards  Ibe  setting  son."  He  gives  many  citber  psniculars,  bnt  these  arc  the 
meat  cbaracteiistlc.  He  eridently  did  not  understand  the  Knglish  hiDguHj^,  and  probaU; 
wae  mistaken  in  some  of  the  customs  of  the  country  ;  but  his  notices  of  the  indostr?  nml 
morliBi  virtnes  of  the  Knglish  people  show  that  be  hud  well  observed  the  qoaliliea  that 
kuie  mode  them  the  foremost  poner  in  the  world. 
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Side  View  of  the  Tbeseum. 


CHAPTER  LH. 


GREECE  UNDER  THE  TURKS. 

^  1.  Eflect  of  tbe  Full  of  Conetiuitinople  on  Western  Europe,  f  3,  Efforts  to  cmiblne  tbe 
Chrutlm  Poireis  agiiinst  the  Tnrks.  \  8.  Greek  Literature  in  tlie  West  before  Che  Fall 
of  ComtnntinDple.  f  i.  Diffusion  of  Greek  Lileralure  Hflsr  Uie  Fall  of  CoDsIaotino- 
ple.  \  &.  Wars  of  the  Venetians  with  the  Torks.  Battle  of  Lepanlo.  Expedition  of 
Uorosini.  $  0.  Elforts  of  the  Turks  to  recoier  ttie  Peloponnetus.  Psacs  of  Passaro- 
witz.  t  7.  Tarkith  On^niiation  of  Greece.  Extortions  of  tbe  Puchas.  Tniea.  Hn- 
ritch.  Land  Tax.  Olher  Burdens.  Condition  of  the  Raj-ahs.  \  8.  The  mufo^fu/ui, 
or  Lev;  of  Children  for  the  Janizaries.  KIstorr  of  the  Janizariea.  {  9.  Genera]  Con- 
dition of  Greece.  Greek  Ulnnde.  f  10.  Prei>ervatiun  of  the  Greek  Katiannlilf  daring 
the  Period  of  Turkish  Domination.  Armatoloi,  KlepbCai.  Character  of  the  Klephta. 
Klepbtic  BaUadg.    t  II.  Prepaistiona  for  Che  Revolution.    Bhfgas.    Coiuej. 

§  1.  The  &11  of  Constantinople  sent  a  shock  throughout  tlie  Cliiislian 
nations  of  Western  Europe.  The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Cru- 
saders had  destroyed  the  most  precious  memoriab  of  ancient  art  and 
wealth  in  the  city  ;  had  exhausted  its  resource?,  and  broken  down  its  mar- 
tial energies  ;  had  divided  the  Empire  into  frngmenls  for  the  benefit  of 
their  own  princes,  driving  out  the  native  rulers.  And  when,  sixty  years 
later,  they  were  themselves  driven  back  from  a  conquest  they  had 
wrongfully  held,  the  Emperors  of  Constantinople  rea.-^umed  an  empire 
shorn  of  its  power  and  splendor,  not  only  by  Saracens  and  Turks,  bul 
7S 
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more  fatally  still  by  ChriEttans  of  another  bnuich  of  one  oomioon  fuith ; 
so  that,  when  the' final  struggle  came,  the  only  wondec  was,  that  a  cap- 
ital, over  which  conflngratioD  and  plunder  had  so  often  swept,  resisted  so 
long  and  with  fio  much  spirit  the  conquering  energies  of  8  people  in  the 
full  impulse  of  their  march  towards  extended  empire. 

S  2.  Tlie  Pope  endeavored  in  rain  to  combine  the  nations  of  Etiiope 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Turk ;  vrar  was  actually  declared  in  the  Diet  at 
Frankfort,  in  1454;  but  that  was  all.  Pius  IJ.  convened  a  Congress  at 
Uantua,  in  1459  ;  and  the  princes  of  Europe  agreed  to  furnish  large 
means  for  the  crusade,  wbicli  tlie  Pope  was  to  lead  in  peKon;  but  when 
the  head  of  the  Church  arrived  at  Ancona  to  eiabarl^  he  found  every 
promise  and  engagement  had  been  violated,  and  none  were  there  except  a 
rabble  rout  of  vagabonds,  clamoring  for  service  aad  for  pay.  The  danger 
proved  less  than  had  been  anticipated,  llohammed  IL  met  with  agallant 
reastaaee  from  the  Hungarians,  and  was  repulsed  by  the  Knighls  of  Sl 
John  from  the  island  of  Rhodes.  In  die  mountains  of  Epeirus,  the  berm: 
chietlain  whose  exploits  are  sung  by  his  contemporaries  under  ike  naeao. 
of  Scanderbeg  kept  him  ai  bay  for  ■  twenty  years.  The  successors  of  Mo- 
hammed were  inferior  to  him  in  marUal  vigor,  and  thus  the  tide  <^  Ottoman 
conquests  was,  at  least  temporarily,  stayed,  and  the  alarms  of  £un^ 
somewhat  quieted. 

§  3.  From  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Soman  Empire,  and  especially 
after  the  alienation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  the  infiucncc  of 
Greek  literature  had  been  decaying,  until  nearly  all  knowledge  of  it  liad 
died  out  in  the  West  Only  here  and  there  a  name  is  rcluned,  among 
the  few  who  kept  alive  a  love  of  letters  in  Europe,  as  having  some  dno- 
tnre  of  Grecian  learning.  In  the  East,  libraries  of  manuscripts  had  been 
formed,  by  the  labors  of  centuries,  not  only  connected  with  the  schools  of 
public  instruction,  but  in  the  monasteries.  The  ancient  classics  had  been 
multiplied,  in  parchment  oopies,  carefully  and  handsomeiy  transcribed,  by 
the  inmates  of  these  establishments ;  but  doubtless  many  of  these  perished 
in  the  successive  plunderinga  of  the  capital,  and  the  final  loss  of  many 
of  the  most  precious  treasures  of  ancient  genius  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
barbarous  conduct  of  the  Crusaders,  whose  very  name  Anna  Comnena 
thought  it  an  insult  to  the  Greek  langiiage  to  record,  and  to  the  Ottomans, 
whose  agency  was  scarcely  more  destructive.  But  before  these  pil- 
laging enterprises  took  place,  now  and  then  an  individual  found  his  way 
from  the  schools  of  Constantinople,  with  a  supply  of  Grecian  literature^ 
and,  establishing  himself  in  the  West,  communicated  his  treasures  to  a 
narrow  circle  of  pupils  and  friends.  As  early  as  the  seventh  century, 
the  Popo  sent  to  England  a  Greek  ecclesiastic  born  at  Tarsus,  who 
became  Archbishop  of  Canteriiury,  and,  having  carried  with  him  a 
quantity  of  manuscripts,  introduced  some  knowledge  of  Greek  into  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church.    The  Venerable  Bede  and  Alcnin  are  bright  oamea 
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among  the  earliest  restorers  of  learaiog;  and  Erigena,  and  other  Irish 
ecclesiastics,  even  knew  something  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle. In  1240,  John  Basing,  Archdeacon  of  St  Alhans,  brought  a  num- 
ber of  Greek  books  from  Athens ;  and  Roger  Bacon  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  Greek  language. 

Bnt  these  studies  were  more  assidnouslj  cultivated  in  Italj',  as  might 
have  been  espected,  than  in  any  other  country  out  of  the  Byzan^ne  Em- 
pire, in  the  Middle  Ages.  Particularly,  from  the  eleventh  century,  many 
individuals  are  known  in  literary  history  for  their  knowledge  rf  Greek, — 
not  very  extensive,  to  be  sure,  but  still  worth  something.  Among  these, 
for  instance,  Papios  is  classified,  on  the  strength  of  a  quotation  of  five  lines 
&om  Hesiod.  Bat  the  revival  of  Greek  studies  in  Italy  properly  dates 
from  the  time  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Italy 
was  visited  by  many  ecclesiastical  Greeks,  who  adhered  to  the  Pope  of 
Bome,  in  the  cjuarrel  between  the  trfo  Churches ;  and  there  are  to  this  day, 
both  in  Ancona  and  Rome,  Greek  churches,  with  a  Greek  liturgy,  ac- 
knowledging the  supreme  authority  of  the  Pope.  Several  learned  Gal^ 
briaos,  about  this  time,  after  having  long  resided  in  Greece,  had  much  to 
do  with  the  tntroductioo  of  the  Greek  language  among  the  scholars  and 
poets  of  Italy.  Barlaam,  sent  as  ambassador  by  the  Emperor  to  Italy, 
endeavored  to  teach  Petrarch  Greek ;  but  whether  he  was  too  much  ab- 
sorbed by  his  fiuilastic  passion  for  Laura,  and  by  the  composition  of  hia 
amoroas  sonnets,  it  is  certain,  from  his  own  confession,  that  the  tuneful  poet 
never  got  far  enough  to  read  Homer  in  the  original, — which  he  pathetical- 
ly laments.  Boccaccio  had  better  success  with  Leontios  Pilatos,  for  whom 
he  procured  the  appointment  of  pubhc  teacher  at  Florence,  although  he  de- 
scribes him  as  long-haired,  hirsute-bearded,  and  very  dirty.  About  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Emanuel  Chiysoloras,  a  man  of  high  rank, 
and  distinguished  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  was  induced 
to  emigrate  to  Italy,  and  taught  the  Greek  language  and  literature  in  sever- 
al of  the  principal  cities.  Among  his  scholars  were  the  most  Aiinent  Ital- 
ian men  of  letters.  In  1423,  tmi  hundred  and  thirty-eight  man  uscripta, 
including  Plato,  Diodorus,  Pindar,  Cf^Umachus,  and  others,  were  brought 
from  Greece  to  Italy,  by  a  Sicilian  named  Aurispa.  Filelfo,  a  scholar  well 
known  in  literary  history  in  the  same  age,  not  only  brought  home  from 
Greece  a  large  number  of  manuscripts,  but  became  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Florence,  exciting,  as  he  himself  says,  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  the  whole  city.  "All  love  me,"  continues  the  self-complacent 
Professor,  "all  honor  me,  and  exalt  me  to  the  skies  with  their  praises. 
When  I  walk  through  the  city,  not  only  the  first  citizens,  but  the  noblest 
ladies,  yield  me  the  pass,  to  show  in  what  high  honor  they  hold  me.  I 
have  daily  moro  than  four  hundred  hearers ;  and  these  for  the  most  part 
distJngnished  persons,  and  of  senatorial  rank." 

Afl  the  dangers  that  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  Greek  Empire 
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drew  nearer,  emigration  to  Italy  becnme  more  irequeot.  Theodore  Gaza, 
well  known  in  Greek  pliiloBophy,  fled  from  Thessalontca  in  1430,  when 
that  city  H-as  taken  hy  the  Turks.  Bessarioa  of  Trebizond  nsa  made  a 
cardinal  in  1439,  and  twice  came  near  being  elected  Pope ;  and  having 
been  emijloyed  in  many  high  functions,  received  from  the  Pope,  who 
affected  to  consider  himself  sole  head  of  the  Church,  the  titular  dignity  of 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  lie  was  a  great  promoter  of  Gre^k  liter- 
ature, and  wherever  he  lived,  hb  house  was  the  resort  of  all  those  who 
cultivated  the  sciences  and  the  arts.  In  1468,  he  presented  his  magnifi- 
cent library  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  the  famous  Aldine  editions  of 
the  classics  arc  founded  chiefly  on  the  manuscripts  it  contained.  Here 
too,  the  manuscript  of  Fanaretua  was  ftwnd  by  Professor  Fallmerayer. 
Geoi^e  of  Treliizond  taught  Greek  at  Vicenza,  Venice,  and  Some.  Johan- 
nes Ai^ropoulos,  a  native  of  Constantinople,  arrived  in  Italy  in  1434,  and 
was  called  by  the  Medici  to  Fbrence  in  1456.  He  went  to  Paris  lo  so 
licit  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  France  in  purehasing  bia  family,  who  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Ue  taught  Greek  fifleen  years  at 
Florence,  and  aflerwards  for  some  time  at  Bome.  Here  the  celebtaled 
Renchlin  being  present  at  one  of  hb  lectures  on  Thucydides,  the  old  Pro- 
fessor invited  the  young  German  to  interpret  a  passage  of  the  hiatraian. 
He  was  so  much  astonished  at  the  facility  with  which  BenchUn  aocon- 
plished  the  task,  that  he  excl^med,  "  Exiled  Greece  baa  crossed  the 
Alps."  Gcmistos  Plethon,  a  man  of  the  highest  rank  at  the  imperial  court, 
of  great  learning  and  probity  of  character,  and  a  voluminous  writer,  went 
to  Florence  as  a  deputy  of  the  Greek  Chureb,  in  1438,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  during  hb  residence  there  opened 
a  school  for  the  explanation  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  of  which  he  was 
an  ardent  and  eloqtient  advocate.  Cosmo  embraced  hb  views,  and  Plattmisin 
became  the  rage  of  the  literary  people  of  that  capital.  The  Platraiic  Acad- 
emy, wliich  afterwards  produced  many  eminent  scholars,  owes  its  origin 
to  Flethon.  He  aflerwards  returned  to  Greece,  and  died  in  the  Pelt^xia- 
nesus,  at  the  age,  it  is  supposed,  of  about  one  hundred  yeat^  These  few 
names  will  serve  to  show  that  the  literary  tendencies  of  Italy  were 
favorable  to  progress ;  and  that  the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the 
Churches  of  Home  and  Byzantium,  ttie  interehange  of  visits  among  the 
literary  men  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  introduction  of  numerous  manu- 
scripts from  Greece  and  Constantinople  into  the  chief  Italian  cities,  had 
made  a  great  and  almost  providential  preparation  for  tliose  Greek  scholara 
who,  having  witnessed  the  downfall  of  the  capital  of  their  no^on  and  the 
seat  of  their  religion,  and  the  subjection  of  their  nation  to  the  despotism  o{ 
the  Turks,  fled  westward,  and  carried  with  them  the  light  of  the  East. 

§  4.  Of  course  the  number  of  Greek  refugees  was  very  craiaiderable, 
afler  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  Conatantine  Lascaris,  belonging  to  one  of 
the  imperial  families,  became  instructor  of  the  princess  Hippolyta,  daug^ 
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ter  of  Francesco  Sfona,  Dake  of  Milan.  AAerwanla  he  taught  in  several 
of  the  Italian  cities,  and  finally  died  at  Messina,  having  bequeathed  hb  li- 
bn»7  to  that  city.  It  was  afterwards  transported  to  Spain,  and  now 
forms  part  of  the  collection  of  the  Escorial.  Another  Lascaris,  a  relative 
of  Constantine,  was  emploj'ed  hy  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  in  collecting  books  in 
the  East,  and  was  afterwards  distinguiehed  at  the  courts  of  Charles  VIII. 
and  Louis  XII.  in  France.  When  Leo  X.  was  raised  to  the  Papal  throne 
he  placed  Lascaris  at  the  head  of  a  college  he  had  founded  in  Rome  for 
the  education  i^  Greeks.  The  Pope,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Francis  L, 
describes  Lascaris  as  a  man  distinguished  for  bis  illuslrioua  birth,  hia  liter- 
ary acquirements,  his  experience  in  afiaira,  the  purity  of  his  morals,  and 
gentlenesB  of  his  manners.  He  died  at  Rome  at  the  age  of  ninety.  De- 
metrius Chalcocondylas,  an  Athenian,  and  perhaps  a  relative  of  the  histo- 
rian, taught  Greek  at  Perugia  and  Florence ;  afterwards  he  removed  to 
Milan.  Other  distinguished  names  are  Michael  Apostoliua,  Collistos,  and 
Masuros,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Padua,  where  be  knew  Erasmus,  who 
speaks  of  him  as  woudertiilly  learned  in  the  Idtin  tongue ;  thence  he  went 
to  Yenice,  and  became  an  assistant  of  the  elder  Aldus  in  the  publication  of 
hie  beautiful  editions.  Moschos,  a  Lacedeemonian,  son  of  an  old  teacher, 
who  continued  at  Sparta  after  the  catastrophe  of  1453,  was  Professor  of 
Greek  at  Ferrara  and  Mantua,  and  wrote  a  poem  on  the  story  of  Helen. 
Li  the  same  century  the  Greek  language  was  taught  in  Paris  by  Hermo- 
nymoa  of  Sparta,  and  other  scholars  of  the  same  nation.  In  1474,  Con- 
tablacos  opened  a  school  in  Basle.  The  scholars  of  Germany,  hearing  of 
tihe  literary  excitement  produced  by  these  Greeks,  hastened  over  into  Italy, 
became  their  pupils,  and  purchased  many  books,  with  which  they  enriched 
the  libraries  of  their  native  land.  The  meet  eminent  of  these  was  Reuch- 
lin,  one  of  the  ablest,  if  not  the  ablest,  restorer  of  leaming  in  Germany ; 
bat  his  name  is  now  chiefly  known  from  its  connection  with  the  controversy 
that  once  raged  on  the  pronunciation  c£  the  Greeks.  Thus,  a  second  time 
in  the  history  of  civilization,  the  arts  and  letters  that  embellish  life 
were  scattered  by  the  Greeks  over  the  world,  after  a  tremendous  na- 
tional catastrophe. 

S  5.  At  the  time  when  Mohammed  II.  invaded  the  Peloponnesus,  the 
Yenetiana  were  still  in  possession  of  some  places  in  the  Peninsula.  They 
held,  in  fact,  Pylos,  Corone,  Methone,  Nauplia,  and  Ai^oa ;  besides  the 
Ionian  Islands,  Naupactos,  Euboea,  and  Crete.  The  Venetians  and 
Turks  soon  eng^cd  in  a  desperate  struggle,  which  found  a  temporary  lull 
in  the  armistice  of  1478,  which  lasted  for  about  twenty  years,  into  the 
reign  of  Mohammed's  son  and  successor,  Btyazet  The  condition  of  the 
Greeks  during  these  destructive  wars  was  wretched  in  the  extreme. 
Many  places  in  Greece  changed  masters  frequentiy  during  these  years. 
Sometimes  the  Greeks  took  part  with  the  Cliristians  in  the  struggle, 
and  when  the  Christians  were  conquered,  they  suffered  the  most  bar- 
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barous  Irealment  at  tlie  hands  of  the  Turks;  and  if  they  i 
tral,  the  heaviest  calamities  of  the  war  feU  upon  them.  Bf  degrees  the 
Turks  gut  possegsioQ  of  Greece,  and  the  islands,  except  those  along  tho 
nestera  coast,  which  nom  constitute  the  Ionian  Republic.  Eubcea  was 
conquered  in  1470;  Rhodes  m  1522,  by  the  Sullau  Solyman  L  In  1570 
Selim  IL  took  Cyprus.  The  celebrated  battle  of  Lepanto,  or  Naupactos, 
was  fouglit  by  the  confederated  fleets  of  the  Pope,  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  the  Venetian  republic,  amounting  to  two  hundred  ataps,  and  the  Tuik- 
ish  fleet  of  three  hundred.  "  For  many  hours,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  di- 
Yerse  and  doubtful  was  the  whole  &ce  of  the  battle ;  as  fortune  rfered 
unto  every  man  his  enemy,  so  he  fought;  aecordingas  every  man's  dispo- 
sition put  him  into  courage  or  fear,  or  as  he  met  with  more  or  fewer  ene- 
mies, so  was  there  here  and  there  sometimes  victory  and  sometimes  loee. 
The  chance  of  war,  in  one  place,  lifteth  up  the  vanquished,  and  in  another 
overthroweth  the  victorious ;  all  was  full  of  terror,  error,  sorrow,  and  con- 
fusion." After  five  hours  of  desperate  fighting  the  Turks  gave  way,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  allies  was  complete.  One  hundred  and  thirty  galleys 
were  taken,  while  the  rest  of  the  hostile  ships  were  dashed  upoa  the  toc^ 
sunk  in  the  sea,  or  consumed  by  fire.  Thirty-five  hundred  were  iKken 
prisoners,  and  twenty-five  thousand  fell  in  the  battle.  Had  the  Christaao 
powers  followed  up  this  great  victory,  they  might  probably  have  drivoi 
the  Turks  back  into  Asia;  but  they  neglected  to  pursue  their  advant^^ 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Sultan  Selym  was  able  to  put  to  sea  again 
with  two  hundred  and  twenty  sail.  The  allies  abandoned  all  further  ef- 
forts, and  Venice  made  peace,  surrendering  to  the  Sultan  the  kingdom  of 
Cyprus,  and  several  fortresses  in  Epeirus.  A  contemporary  remarked, 
that  the  destmeUon  of  the  Turkish  fleet  was  merely  cutting  off  the  Sul- 
tan's beard,  which  a  few  days  would  restore,  while  the  surrender  of 
C^rus  was  the  amputation  of  an  arm  from  Venice,  which  time  could 
neither  remedy  nor  reproduce. 

Greece  was  now  incoiporated,  without  further  struggle,  into  the  Turkish 
empire,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Turkish  govemois.  In  1670,  the 
Turks  conquered  from  the  Venetians,  after  a  war  of  nearly  thirty  years' 
duration,  the  important  bland  of  Crete,  at  an  expense  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  one  hundred  million  golden  crowns  ;  but  in  tlie  reign  ti 
the  same  Sultan,  Mohammed  IT.,  in  the  year  1684,  the  Turi^  baving 
experienced  a  great  defeat  at  Vienna,  the  Venetians  joined  the  Christian 
league,  and  Morosini,  having  the  command  of  a  powerful  fleet,  attacked 
and  reduced  Santa  Maura  and  Prevesa,  and  in  the  following  year  ctnn- 
menced  his  operations  against  the  Turks  in  the  Morea.  The  most  impor- 
tant posts,  Fylos,  Methone,  and  at  last  Nauplia,  one  after  the  other,  capita- 
lated.  During  these  movements,  the  Greeks  generally  flew  to  arms,  eager 
to  throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  In  the  course  of  two  years  Moroaini 
rectmquered  the  whole  Peloponnesus,  with  the  aid  of  the  Greeks,  and 
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in  1687,  following  up  his  Buccesscs,  stuled  into  tie  harbor  of  Peinens  od 
the  31gt  of  September,  anil  iiniDediatelj',  landing  without  opposition,  maiehed 
to  Athens,  and  took  possession  of  the  town.  The  Turks  fortified  them* 
selves  in  the  Acropolis,  and  refused  to  surrender.  Batteries  were  raised 
on  the  neighboring  heights  of  the  Museion  and  the  Fnyx,  and  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  Acrojwlis  commenced  on  the  26th.  Unfortunately,  the  Turks 
had  stored  their  ammunition  in  the  Parthenon,  and  a  bomb  falling  into 
the  magazine,  threw  down  all  the  central  portion  of  that  wonderful  worii, 
which  hnd,  up  to  that  time,  remained  in  a  good  slate  of  preservation,  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  sculptures,  which  adorned  the  tympana,  the  metopes, 
and  the  frieze  of  the  cella.  The  firing  continued  for  several  days  longer, 
but  at  last,  all  the  wooden  buildings  of  the  Acropolis  having  been  consumed 
by  a  great  conflagration,  the  garrison  held  out  a  flag  of  trace.  The  Turks, 
with  their  wives  and  cliildren,  were  allowed  five  days  to  prepare  for  their 
departure.  Three  thousand  Icil  the  place ;  but  it  is  said  by  Sir  Paul 
Rycault,  that  three  hundred  Turks,  ratlier  than  leave  Athens,  chose  to 
abjure  the  Uoslem  faith,  and  were  baptized  into  tlie  Catholic  Church. 
The  Venetians  retained  possession  of  Athens  only  a  few  months,  the  ad- 
miral needing  hb  troops  elsewhere,  and  these  brilliant  successes  had  no 
permiuient  resulL  Venetians  and  Turks  were  alike  wearied  with  the 
war,  and  in  1699  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  left  only  the  Peloponnesus  in 
the  possession  of  the  republic.  The  conquest  of  tlie  Morea  is  the  last 
triumph  of  the  Venetians,  and  thi4  was  due  to  the  genius  of  Morosini, 
who  received  the  designation  of  the  Peloponnesian. 

S  6.  The  Turks  made  gigantic  preparations  to  avenge  their  losses  and 
recover  the  conquered  country.  In  1715  the  Grand  Viaier  of  Achmet  IIL 
burst  into  the  Peloponnesus  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
supported  by  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  sail,  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  to  assist  the 
Venetians  in  the  defence  of  Greece,  Dclfino,  who  had  been  left  in  com- 
mand, was  compelled  to  abandon  the  Morea..  The  Turks,  advancing 
upon  Corinth,  butchered  on  the  spot  one  half  of  the  capitulating  garrison, 
reserving  the  remainder  to  be  executed  under  the  walla  of  Nauplia,  within 
eight  of  the  Venetians.  Argos  was  recovered  without  striking  a  blow; 
Nauplia  was  betrayed,  and  the  city  and  fortress  entered  at  midnight,  and 
the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  In  1718,  the  peace  of  Passarowitz  sur- 
rendered the  whole  of  Greece  again  to  Turkey  j  and  so  she  remained 
enslaved,  with  only  a  few  partial  movements  towards  emancipation,  until 
the  revolution  whidi  commenced  in  1821. 

§  7.  lu  organizing  his  newly  conquered  lerritoriei^  Mohammed  II.  lU- 
vided  them  into  military  departments,  called  Paihalics,  and  these  again 
were  subdivided  into  Moussemlica,  Agalics,  and  Vaivodalics;  and  these 
were  subjected  to  a  supreme  magisirale  entitled  Rumeli  Valesi,  or  Grand 
Judge  of  Roumclia.     The  Pachas  were,  like  the  satraps  of  the  old  Persiaa 
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empire,  quite  independent  of  each  other,  and  often  engaged  in  mutual 
hoBtititicB,  for  purposes  of  conquest  or  plunder.  The  number  of  pachalics 
in  G^ece  differed  at  different  times  ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  conntiy, 
on  account  of  its  mountainous  chvacter  and  tlie  spirit  of  the  inliabitanis, 
it  was  never  possible  to  establish  the  Turkish  sj^tem  thoroughly.  Some 
towns  and  smaller  districts  were  governed  by  Beys,  Agas,  and  VaiTodes. 
About  1812  there  were  five  pachalics,  the  chief  of  which  was  Uiat  of  Jo- 
annina,  or  Albania,  under  the  government  of  the  celebrated  Ali  Pacha, 
including  Epeims,  Acarnania,  Alalia,  Fbocis,  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly, 
and  the  western  portions  of  Macedonia  and  Bceotia,  and  uniting  into  one 
the  territories  which  at  an  earlier  period  had  constituted  five  or  six  pacha- 
lics. Attica  and  Lebadeia  were  each  under  the  command  of  a  Vaivode. 
Zagora  was  under  the  adminiatratiDn  of  a  Greek  Frimatc ;  the  North  of 
Macedonia  was  broken  up  into  numerous  agalics ;  the  Morea,  with  the 
exception  of  Mane,  was  under  the  Pacha  of  Tripolizza,  with  eight  or  Dine 
Beys,  and  other  inferior  chiefs  subordinate  to  him.  The  prinrapal  islands, 
and  some  of  the  coast  districts,  were  under  the  Capitan  Pacha,  who  visited 
them  annually  to  collect  the  tribute ;  the  others  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Divan,  or  belonged  to  some  of  the  pachalics.  The  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation was  at  once  reduced  to  the  condition  of  tenants  of  the  crown, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  old  families  in  the  Morea,  who 
were  suffered  to  retain  their  properties  on  the  payment  of  lai^  trib- 
utes. The  whole  sptem  of  adminbtratJon,  if  that  could  be  called  a 
system,  whose  only  principles  were  rapacity,  comiption,  and  venaU^, 
was  one  which  tended  inevitably  to  the  extinction  of  every  manly  trait 
in  the  character  of  the  people.  The  Pachas  of  Greece,  as  well  as 
of  other  provinces  in  the  empire,  purchased  their  appointments  by  the 
payment  of  large  sums  into  the  imperial  treasury ;  the  Porte  usnallj 
bestowing  the  office  on  the  highest  bidders.  They  accordingly  mdemni- 
fied  themselves  by  extortions  practised  upon  their  unhappy  Bubject&  Be- 
sides this,  they  must  contribute  a  large  amount  annually  to  the  reventies 
of  the  empire.  Says  D'Arvieux,  a  French  writer,  "  The  viceroy  local 
governors,  and  other  officers  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  bnoers  of  tev- 
euQCS,  and  are  obliged  to  remit  the  sums  agreed  upon  to  the  Grand  Tider, 
nnder  pun  of  sending  their  own  heads  to  the  imperial  treaaury.  No  ex- 
cuse is  received ;  the  money  must  be  forthcoming,  even  if  there  is  Dcnie  ; 
and  as  theu-  life  and  fortune  depend  on  their  punctuality  in  paying,  th^ 
resort  to  every  means  of  accomplishing  the  end."  In  th^  provinces,  the 
power  of  the  Pachas  was  absolute,  and  their  state  was  maintained  wiUi 
Oriental  pomp.  They  usually  acquired  enormous  wealth,  by  means  <rf  the 
variety  of  taxes  and  extortions  they  could  with  impunity  enforce.  Ali 
Pacha's  dominion  extended  over  fonr  hundred  vilhtges,  and  his  annoal 
income  was  about  one  million  dollars.  The  Beys  and  Agas  exerdaed 
a  simikr  authority.     The  only  restnunt  upon  these  powerful  cbiefUiiu 
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was  the  probttWUty  of  the  bowstring,  whenever  they  fell  under  the  di»- 
pleasure  of  the  Porte,  or  it  became  desirable  to  recruit  an  exhausted  treas- 
ury by  confiscating  the  ill-gotten  wealth  of  an  overgrown  Pacha.  The 
Christian  population  of  the  conquered  territories  were  obliged  to  pay  a  life- 
tax,  called  the  haratch,  which  was  regarded  at  first  as  a  composition  or 
compromise  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  their  heads  on  their  shoulders. 
In  some  places  this  tax  was  paid  for  children  from  the  moment  of  birth ;  in 
others,  Irom  a  certain  age,  five,  eight,  twelve,  or  fifteen  years ;  the  amouDt, 
too,  varied.  According  to  Colonel  Leake,  the  tax  for  a  whole  family  usu- 
ally amounted  to  about  £  2 ;  but  any  individual  subject  to  this  impost  was 
liable  to  frequent  and  insolent  extuoina^n  in  the  street,  and  on  failing  to 
produce  his  legal  receipt  was  forced  to  pay  it  to  the  next  ofiiciBi  authority, 
whether  he  had  paid  it  before  or  not.  The  land-tax  amounted,  at  different 
times  and  pkces,  to  one  twentieth,  one  tweinh,  one  tenth,  or  one  seventh  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil ;  at  the  entrance  of  every  town,  duties  were  paid 
on  cattle,  provisions,  wine,  fire-wood.  Various  costly  restrictions  on  com- 
merce t  composition  for  exemption  from  labor  on  tLe  public  works ;  arbi- 
trary requisitions  for  the  service  of  the  Sultan ;  one  tenth  of  the  value  in 
dispute  in  legal  proceedings ;  avaniai,  or  moneys  exacted  from  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  district  where  a  crime  had  been  committed,  on  the  ground  that 
they  might  have  prevented  it ;  requisitions  to  supply  a  cert^  proportion 
of  wheat  at  a  nominal  price,  to  be  stored  up  at  Constantinople,  or  sold  at 
an  enormous  profit, — are  only  a  few  of  the  more  promiuent  forms  under 
which  extortions  were  practised  by  the  Turkish  governors.  Says  Sir  James 
Emerson  Tennent,"  So  undefined  was  thesyslemofextortion,  and  so  uncon- 
trolled Uie  power  of  those  to  whom  its  execution  was  intrasted,  that  the 
«Til  spread  over  the  whole  system  of  administration,  and  insinuated  itself 
into  every  relation  and  ordinance  of  society,  till  there  were  few  actions  or 
occupations  of  the  Greeks  that  were  not  burdened  with  the  scrotiny  and 
interference  of  his  masters,  and  none  that  did  not  suffer,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  from  their  heartless  rapine.""  The  rayahs,  or  common 
laboring  classes,  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  subjected  to  every 
species  of  iqipression,  with  no  prospect  or  possibility  of  improving  their 
condition,  bdt  condemned  to  hopeless  slavery  and  degradation. 

5  8,  There  was  a  most  cruel  contribution  of  male  children,  who  were 
torn  from  their  parents,  subjected  to  the  riles  of  the  Mohammedan  faith, 
and  employed  in  various  oSices,  menial  or  other,  according  to  their 
ability,  or  placed  in  the  coips  of  the  Janizaries.  This  terrible  Preto- 
rian  Guard  of  the  Sultans  was  created  by  Orkan,  the  second  Sultan  of 

*  In  tba  ilmcet  endless  list  of  petty  accnaiaiis  on  nhich  tbe  most  vezatlaas  eitordons 
-weie  practiied,  some  are  almoet  loo  ridiculoas  to  be  raenUoued ;  tat  eumple,  me  eonrce  or 
itTeane  «u  CRlled  EcdM-irokji,  to  remunerate  tbe  ?>cba  atid  h<a  saite  Ibr  the  fkei^s  of 
eating  tbe  food  prepiired  nnd  farniihed  them  by  tbe  Gnekg,  daring  tbdr  joameji  (at  the 
toUeolioD  or  taxes. 
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the  Ottoman  dynasty,  in  ihe  fourteenth  century,  and  consisted  at  firet  ef 
jxjung  Christians,  taken  captive  in  war  and  iruineil  up  in  the  Muham- 
ine<Ian  failli,  and  discipline  of  armi'.  When  organized,  the  troop  was 
blessed  by  an  agwd  dervish.  "  Tiie  soWiery  whicli  you  have  just  created," 
said  lie  lo  the  sovereign,  "  shall  Le  Jani-Tsclieri,  —  Kew  Troop ;  it  dudl 
be  victorious  in  every  combat;  its  face  shall  be  white,  its  arm  formidable, 
its  sabi-e  stinrp-edged,  and  its  on-ow  piercing."  It  became,  in  the  course 
of  lime,  a  formidable  |)ower,  not  only  lo  Ihe  Sultan's  enemies,  but  lo  ihe 
Sultan  himself.  Revolutions  were  oiade,  at  the  beck  of  this  band ;  Sul- 
tans were  enthroned  and  Sultans  were  deposed,  according  to  their  licen- 
tious will.  It  was  one  of  those  instruments  of  despotism  which  ntoft 
emphatically  turn  to  plague  their  inventors.  The  supply  of  boys  lo  re- 
cruit this  body,.in  Greece,  amounted  to  about  one  thousand  annually,  and 
WHS  afterwards  increased.  The  imposition  was  called  the  «tiJo;ia£<i^a, 
or  child-trihttt,  —  the  form  the  impost  assumed  aAer  ihe  captives  taken 
in  war  ceased  to  be  sufficient.  It  continued  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  whole  number  of  those  furnished  by  Greece 
alone  amounted,  according  to  the  estimate  of  one  of  the  Professors  in  the 
University  of  Athens,  lo  little  less  than  five  hundred  thousand*  After- 
wards, the  recruits  were  taken  from  the  children  of  the  JaniEaries.  Tkis 
military  oi^anization  existed  until  1826,  when  Sullan  Mahmond,  finding 
their  power  and  turbulence  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  projected  refbrme, 
resolved  on  disbanding  them,  and  putting  his  armies  on  the  fooling  of 
the  Europeans.  Thirty  thousand  rose  in  rebcllicm ;  but  the  Suhan, 
having  consulted  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Moslem  law,  and  received 
their  solemn  sanction  lo  the  measure,  unrolled  the  standard  of  the  Fropbel, 
and  rallied  all  true  Aloslcms  to  the  support  of  the  throne.  Fifty  thoasaud 
men  marched  agiunst  them,  surrounded  ihe  barracks  in  the  Hippodrome, 
set  them  on  fire,  and  slaughlei-cd  those  who  attempted  to  escape.  So  per- 
ished, by  flame  and  sword,  a  body  of  men  descended  from  ChriBliiui 
captives,  or  children  torn  by  violence  from  Christian  families,  forced  to 
apostatize  from  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  for  centuries  the  iustni- 
ment  and  the  terror  of  tyrants. 

§  9.  We  have  a  few  notices  of  the  condition  of  Greece  in  these  times. 
Gcrbel,  in  a  work  published  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  contuiy,  in 
speaking  of  Athens,  exclaims :  "  0  tragic  change  of  human  power !  a  city 
once  surrounded  by  walls,  filled  with  edifices,  powerful  in  arms  and  wealth 
and  men,  now  reduced  to  a  miserable  village;  once  free  and  living  under 
its  own  laws,  now  subjected  by  tlie  yoke  of  slavery  to  the  most  cruel  and 
brutal  masters.  Go  to  Athens  and  behold,  m  place  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent woriis,  a  mass  of  deplorable  ruins."  And  Pinet,  a  Frendi  writer, 
at  the  close  of  his  description,  exclaims :  "  And  now,  O  heavens,  Ihrav 

*  PpofBMor  Papsrriiegopoulos,  'loropi'o  r^t  "EXXoBot. 
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remains  only  a  little  castle,  and  a  miserable  village,  unprotected  from 
foxes  and  wtdves,  and  other  wild  beasts."  Aoolber  writer,  a  little  later, 
says :  "  Greece  once  was,  Athena  once  was ;  now  there  is  neither  Athena 
in  Greece,  nor  Greece  in  Greece  itself."  And  Orteliug,  the  geographer, 
aa^ :  "  Now  only  a  few  miserable  huts  remain ;  the  place  at  the  present 
day  is  called  Setine."  In  1584,  a  work  was  published  by  Martin  Eraus,  a 
German  professor,  under  the  title  of  Turco-Gr^cia,  containing  letters  in 
answer  to  ioquiiics  addressed  by  bim  to  tbe  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
and  other  distinguished  Greeks,  on  the  condition  of  Hellas.  They  all  tell 
the  same  story  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  but  describe  the  Greeks  as  still 
possessing  natural  brightness  of  intellect  Says  Zygomala,  the  protho- 
notary  of  the  Patriarch,  "  They  are  very  quick  to  receive  inatructioa 
whenever  they  have  the  chance  of  being  taught  by  a  professor  of  letters  "  ; 
but  the  same  writer  states  that  at  this  Ume  only  one  school  existed, 
and  that  was  at  Nauplia,  in  which  ancient  Greek  was  taught 

The  Greek  islands,  being  visited  by  the  Turks  only  periodically,  for 
die  ooUeelion  of  tribute,  were  much  less  wretched  than  the  mainland,  and 
much  less  exposed  to  the  vices  of  the  Turkish  system,  whether  of  plunder- 
ing in  general,  or  of  the  administration  of  justice.  To  sum  up  aU,  says 
Sir  Jamea  Emerson  Teiment^  "  Tbe  enei^es  of  the  nation  were  either 
cramped  in  their  infancy,  or  crushed  in  their  mature  development ;  the 
conne  of  justice  was  diverted  from  its  genial  channels,  or  fouled  by  ve- 
nality and  religious  fovoritism ;  the  fruits  of  domes^c  toil  were  arrested 
by  local  despots  and  delegated  grants,  or  sacked  by  the  unresisted  q>oiler 
and  the  waitdering  bandit" 

%  10.  Tliere  were,  however,  several  causes  which  tended  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  tiieir  naticmality  during  this  period.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  combine  with  theu:  oppressors  and  form 
one  people,  because  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  tendencies  of  the 
two  races  were  mutually  repulsive  at  every  point  of  contact  A  second 
cause  was  the  superiority  of  the  Greeks  in  mental  capacity,  which 
made  it  neecssary  for  the  Turks  to  intrust  Ihe  direction  of  afiairs  to 
native  leaders,  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  A  third  cause  was 
(heir  inextinguishable  devotion  to  the  Christian  Church,  which  they 
regarded,  from  an  early  period  of  the  Byzantine  times,  as  their  ark  of 
safety.  And  finally,  the  preservation  of  the  national  spirit  is  due  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  fact,  that  tbere  were  parts  of  Greece  which  the 
Turks  were  never  able  to  subdue.  The  Manotes  of  the  Peloponnesus  long 
nmntained  their  independence,  and  always  asserted  tbe  right  <£  being 
governed  by  a  native  ruler.  The  warlike  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous 
regions  in  the  North  —  Olympus,  Pelion,  Pindus,  and  Agrapha — steadily 
refused  submiasion  to  the  Turks,  and  were  permitted,  on  the  payment  of 
an  inconsiderable  tribute,  to  retain  their  arms,  and  to  assume  the  military 
protection  of  their  native  districts.    These  were  called  Armatoloif  or  bearers 
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of  arms,  and  their  districts  Armatolici,  of  which,  at  the  beginniBg  of  the 
laet  century,  there  were  seventeen.  Each  of  these  districts  or  counties 
acknowledged  the  autboritj  of  a  chieftain,  called  CapitaQ09,or Headman, 
whose  ofGce  was  herediCarj,  descending  with  his  sword  to  bis  oldest  son- 
The  members  of  his  military  corps  were  called  PsOecaria,  —  a  temi 
from  on  ancient  Greek  word  signifying  youth,  but  used  in  the  Mod* 
em  Greek  for  Bravet,  and  quite  as  famous  in  poetry  as  the  term  Hero 
in  the  niad.  But  besides  the  Armatoles,  there  were  many  impatisit 
and  daring  spirits,  who,  reftieing  to  make  any  terms  with  their  con- 
querors, betook  thetnselvea  to  a  life  of  lawless  rapine  among  the  inac- 
cessible fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  These,  too,  were  organized,  like  tke 
Armatoles,  into  bands  commanded  by  Capitanoi,  and  bore  the  honorable 
name  of  KXi^rat  —  the  ancient  KXnrroi  —  or  Robbers.  The  same  geneml 
characteristics  prevailed  in  both.  Their  valor,  their  endurance  of  fttigue, 
their  well-strung  frames,  and  wonderful  activity,  were  the  themes  of  native 
bards,  whose  songs  almoet  reproduce  the  pictures  of  ancient  Homeric 
times.  The  Klepfata  maintained  themselves  in  a  wild  independence, 
seizing  every  opportunity  of  rushing  down  upon  the  Turkish  villagea  and 
camps,  plundering,  killing,  or  taking  captive,  and  climbing  back  into  tbdv 
Liniena,  —  their  rocky  eyries,  —  before  the  Turks  could  rally  in  pnisniL 
The  life  of  the  Klephta  placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  lettered  cnltnre:. 
They  had  no  more  time  or  taste  for  reading  and  writing  than  the  warriors 
of  the  Iliad,  under  the  walls  of  Troy;  but,  like  them,  they  delighted  in 
feats  of  strength  and  hardihood,  and  listened  with  ecstasy  to  the  balladfl 
which  perpetuated,  in  unwritten  minstrelsy,  the  glory  of  their  &theTs' 
achievements.  Achilles  singing  in  his  tent  the  lays  of  heroes,  is  the  cla»- 
sical  prototype  of  the  poet  Elepht  of  Agrapha ;  and  swift^ooted  Achilles 
himself  could  scarcely  have  overmatched  him  in  speed  of  running  or 
lightness  of  leap.  Nico-Tsara  sprang  over  seven  horses  abreast,  and 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  full-armed  Klepht  to  outrun  the  swiftest 
racer.  The  Capitanos  Zachaxias,  whose  exploits  in  speed  of  foot  are 
commemorated  in  more  than  one  Klephtic  ballad,  used,  when  drang  his 
best  at  running,  to  strike  bis  ears  with  his  heels.  In  other  more  martial 
qualities,  he  and  his  band  were  equally  conspicuous.  One  of  the  ballada 
says: — 

"  Three  days  he  keeps  Uie  buttle  np,  three  dajt  and  nights  mcesMnt, 
And  snow  thef  al«,  uid  mow  the;  drank,  sad  flash  on  Sash  retorted." 

And  again :  — 

"  Three  days  he  kee()s  the  battle  ap,  three  daji  and  ni^ts  naceuing. 
Nor  bread  ale  he,  nor  water  drank,  nor  sleep  came  o'er  his  eyelids." 

Such  men  could  expect  no  quarter  from  the  Turks,  whenever  the  chances 
of  war  threw  them  into  their  hands.  The  tortures  they  underwent  with- 
oot  a  groan  make  us  shudder,  as  we  read  the  horrible  details. 

The  euthanasia  of  a  Elepht  was  death  in  battle.     The  favorite  toast  al 
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their  banqneta  was  xiAir  piXv^  "  Welcome  the  tiuUet."  The  bodies  of 
those  who  feU  thej  honored  with  the  name  of  victims,  irffiayia,  but  those 
who  died  of  sickness  or  age,  —  of  what  we  call  a  natural  death,  —  they 
stigmatized  as  carcasses.  Their  religious  ideas  were  primitive.  The 
principal  use  which  thej  conceived  a  priest  could  be  put  to,  was  to  shrive 
the  eoul  of  a  dying  hero  ;  and  monasteries  they  regarded  simply  as  maga- 
zioes  of  provisions,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  help  themselves  to,  when- 
ever occasion  served.  It  was  a  special  triumph  to  carry  off  a  Turkish 
Bey  or  Aga  to  the  mountains,  and  keep  him  there  under  careful  watch, 
until  ransomed  by  the  payment  of  a  pretty  large  suin.  "Whenever  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  Turks  fell  into  their  hands,  as  not  unfrequently 
h^pened,  they  were  treated  with  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy  and  honor, 
— a  striking  contrast,  it  is  needless  to  say,  to  the  practice  of  the  Turks ; 
and  they  seldom  retorted  upon  men  the  cruellies  practised  on  themselves. 
The  worst  they  did  was  to  moke  them  turn  the  spit  in  preparing  a  Klepb- 
tic  feasL  One  of  the  ballade  speaks  thus  of  Ealiakoudas,  &  chief,  and  his 
troop: — 


It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  charm  of  this  Klephtic  life  to  the  young 
and  fiery  spirits,  chafing  under  the  Turkish  domination  in  the  lowlands. 
The  ballads  are  full  of  simplicity  and  natural  feeling,  and  redolent  of  the 
racy  freshness  of  the  free,  wild  ways  among  the  mountains.  The  following 
is  literally  translated  from  a  collection  published  last  year  by  Zampelios, 
a  Greek  gentleman  of  Leucadia.  It  illustrates  at  once  the  intolerable  op- 
pression of  the  Turkish  rule,  the  seducing  charm  of  KtephtJc  Ufe,  and  the 
sweet  touch  of  love  of  nature,  which  was  ever  springing  treshty  up  in  the 
hearts  of  this  people. 

"  Aether,  I  tell  thee  I  can  no  longer  be  a  slave  to  the  Turks ;  I  cannot ; 
my  heart  stni^les  against  it.  I  will  take  my  gun  and  go  and  become  a 
Klepht ;  —  to  dwell  on  the  mountains  among  the  lofty  ridges :  to  liave  the 
woods  for  my  companions ;  to  hold  converse  with  the  beasts  ;  to  have  the 
snow  for  my  covering,  the  rocks  for  my  bed; — with  sons  of  the  Klephls  to 
have  my  daily  habitation.  I  mil  go,  mother;  but  weep  not;  and  give  me 
thy  blrasing.  And  we  will  pray,  my  mother  dear,  that  1  may  slay  many 
a  Turk.  —  And  plant  the  rose  and  plant  the  dark  carnation  ;  —  and  give 
them  sugar  and  muak  to  drink.  And  as  Iraig,  0  mother  mine,  as  the  flow- 
era  blossom  and  put  forth,  thy  son  is  not  dead,  but  is  warring  with  the 
Turks.  And  if  the  day  of  sorrow  comes,  the  day  of  woe,  and  the  two  &de 
away  and  the  flowers  fall,  then  I  too  shall  have  been  slain,  and  thou  may- 
e«t  clothe  thyself  in  black. 

"Twelve  yeara  have  passed  and  llfleen  months,  when  the  roses  blos- 
■omed,  and  the  buds  bloomed ;  and  one  spring  morning,  the  first  of  Slay, 
wben  the.  birds  were  singing,  and  the  heaven  was  smihng,  at  once  it  thun- 
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dere,  and  lightens  and  darkens.  The  carnation  sighed,  the  roae  wept,— 
both  withered  up  tt^tber,  and  the  flowers  fell;  and  mth  th^u  the  bap- 
leas  motlier  became  a  he^  of  earth." 

S  11.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  centuiy,  a  reniai^able  reTival  took 
place  in  the  intellectual  enei^es  of  the  Hellenic  race.  Of  those  remuning 
at  Constantinople,  many  had  risen  to  eminent  positions  as  interpreters, 
physicians,  and  even  as  Hospodars,  with  the  title  o£  Prince,  in  the  Molda- 
vian and  Wallaclitan  provinces.  The  distinguished  and  patriotic  bmilies 
of  the  Mavrocordatos  and  Ypselantea  belong  to  these  classes.  Others 
bad  become  wealthy  merchants  and  bankers,  at  Congtantinc^Ie,  Smyrna, 
and  in  the  principal  cities  of  Western  Europe.  The  'Bolles,  the  Zo«niaides^ 
so  well  known  for  their  liberal  patronage  of  letters,  splendidly  illustrale 
the  commercial  genius  and  generous  patriotism  of  the  reviving  race.  In 
Greece  itself,  a  growing  zeal  for  education,  never  wholly  lost  dgfat  of 
even  in  their  deepest  misery,  showed  itself  in  the  establishment  of  schools 
and  colleges,  and  the  increased  circulation  of  books.  A  society  was  fitrmed, 
called  the  Hetwria,  which  extended  all  over  Greece,  and  wherever 
Greeks  were  to  be  found,  uniting  them  in  a  secret  system  of  conceited 
action  for  the  emancipation  of  the  country.  The  lyric  songs  of  Rhegaa, 
especially  his  animated  and  Tyrt«ens-like  rallyiog-cry  to  fight  for  Uberty, 
thrilled  the  heart  of  the  natioa ;  and  his  tra^cal  death,  when  be  was  de- 
livered up  to  the  Turks  hy  the  AoBtriana,  seemed  to  seal  the  sancti^  at 
their  cause  by  the  baptism  of  blood.  Later  still,  the  illustrioos  Conia, 
a  scholar  and  patriot  second  to  n<me  in  this  age, — who  ia  the  year  1833 
closed  at  Paris  a  long  life  of  virtuous  and  distinguished  labors, — by  his 
elegant  and  animated  appeals  to  all  that  was  angust  and  glorious  in  their 
past  history,  and  to  every  patriotic  and  kindling  sentiment  native  to  the 
Hellenic  heart,  nerved  bis  countrymen  to  dare  every  extremity  rf  ffflrtone 
in  the  straggle  to  regain  their  long-lost  indep^idence.  The  heart  ot  the 
nation  was  ready  for  the  great  encomiter;  it  had  gone  through  the  stem 
discipline  of  adversity,  until  adversity  had  exhausted  its  lessons  <£  patient 
endurance.  The  moment  for  striking  (be  long-menlitated  blow  had  come ; 
and  the  people,  led  on  by  their  chief^ns,  and  inspired  by  the  approba- 
tion, and  in  some  instances  by  the  active  participation,  of  their  spiritual 
guides,  rose  in  arms,  in  the  sacred  cause  of  ntttiooali^  and  liberty. 
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CiistlB  of  Patr^ 

CHAPTER  LIII. 

THE   GREEK  nEVOLUTION.  —  KINGDOM   OF   Hlil.LAS. 

S  1.  MovementiipreTimntolheWHr  of  [he  Revolution.  In«inTerIi™  of  ITflfi.  OrlnlTm..!  t!io 
Bum  iati  Fleet.  NnrilKipeJitionof  Lninprw.inlT^T.  All  PmIik.  Androuluf.  ^t.CImr- 
pcUmllooftlic  War  or  the  Rct-olutinii,  on  nketulieil  by  Jlr.  Trlcoupi?*.  f  3.  OpenluKof 
Ibe  Wnr.  Prince  Ypselmitui.  Gemmno»,  ArelitWiop  of  I'utrte.  Stenw  a' ConiluntliHipld. 
Defeat  at  Di-oga»;han.  ^4,  Deathof  DiiikoratThcnnopyl.T.  ^S.  CHptQn>orTri]>nlialTri- 
politrj)).  Locnl  GovernnieTit!'.  First  llntinnal  Aveinblr  at  KpldaunH.  Fir<t  Coiistltulion, 
4  S.  Mmsncn  of  Scio.  t  ^-  SeiNiiid  Xatlotial  A<winblT  at  A'tnw.  Mnnnn  IMxnrfti. 
^  8.  Eflbrts  in  Fnyr  nf  tbe  Grechii.  ^  ».  Inlcrventimi  of  ^lelteinet  Al!,  Pacha  of  Eeypt. 
Ijian.  i  lU.  Plii]hel1«ie>.  Oonlon,  Fabvier.  Me}-cr,  Iliistiii^,  <Jeneml  Cliiinili,  Miller, 
Howe,  FInlar,  Liird  B.vron.  f  11-  Sl«f!«Miil  Cnptureiif  M?<nlmip.  f  it.  Moivnieiili  xub- 
sequent  to  tbe  Fall  oTMe'dlnii^  Slrne  <^  Allien*.  Gonni  tnke"  I'luwHAionaflheOitailel. 
Death  of  Gonras  Attempts  to  irlirve  llie  GumMHi.  t  <'*'  >Iiit>anal  Aiiemtily  at  Tnv- 
lene.  Eteelion  of  Capo  ll'litrin*  to  the  PresiJenoy  of  Greete.  Kflmi-^kalie!^  t '*■  ""'l 
Faith  of  the  Greeltn.  J»e«th  of  Ktirai'knkfis.  Hi*  CliBracter.  S  16.  Battle  b)  the  PUin 
of  Athent.  ^  16-  Interference  of  the  European  Ciibinol«.  t  IT.  OlMtlnucy  of  tlie  Porte. 
Bntlle  of  Nn«rino.  War  beloeen  ltni«uiniul  Turkey.  Ce»Hlian  of  Ho<tilitie>.  ^  tS.  At- 
tempt* to  settle  the  AfHilni  of  Greece.  A'MwImlian  <if  Oapn  D'iBlrias.  Selection  el  ■ 
Oiho  of  Itaviirla  as  Kin^.  His  Arrivnl.  Oi^.iiiiintion  of  Greece.  H»  Marriam. 
4  IS.  Conmltulion  of  I64S.  f  20.  Stnte  of  Education.  4  21.  UiipmEC-  S  Si-  Litem- 
tare.     (  23.  Popular  Huclry  and  Kleptallc  Gallads. 

§  1.  In  the  reign  of  Calherine  IL,  in  tlie  ycnr  1708,  a  war  broke  out 
betwi^n  Turkey  anil  Russir.  The  cmfiy  Enipre^.s  endeavored,  and  wilh 
instant  succe.-«,  to  rou:te  the  Greek  nation  to  ttirow  ofT  ihe  yoke,  inspiring 
ihem  ivith  die  liopc  of  rewveriiig  Uiuir  ancit;nl  liberty.     Two  years  pre- 
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Tioosl^,  a  Greek,  wlio  had  been  in  the  Russian  armj,  vas  despatched  into 
Peloponnesus  to  prepnre  the  insurrection,  and  in  1769  a  Russian  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  Orloff,  came  to  the  Peloponnesus.  The  populatioD 
flew  to  arms.  Tlie  Turkish  government  poured  a  host  of  Albanians  into 
tlie  Peloponnesus,  and  suppressed  tlie  revolt  vrilh  immense  slaughter.  Or- 
loff,  witnessing  the  ill  success  of  the  attempt,  forgot  his  promises,  and  sailed 
Away,  leaving  the  Greeks  to  their  fcle.  An  Armalole  chieflain,  named 
AndrouUoe,  distinguished  himself  bj  feats  of  eminent  braTerf  in  this 
a^ir;  and  a  body  of  four  hundred  Laconians  showed  themselves  no  ua- 
worthy  descendants  of  the  heroes  of  Themiopjlie.  At  the  contlusion  of 
the  peace  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  the  provinces  which  had  re- 
ceived the  Russians,  or  were  suspected  of  having  co-operated  with  them, 
were  heavily  punished.  Tiie  putriarch  ^leletius  was  tortured,  and  then 
banished.  Large  fines  were  inflicted  on  ihe  wealthier  classes.  The  dly 
of  Jloschopolia  was  plundered  and  dcsti-oyed.  Three  thousand  of  the  in- 
habitants of  TriccB  were  killed.  Many  Larissieans  were  slain,  and  their 
only  church  was  demolished;  priesU  and  magistrates  were  beheaded  in 
Lemnos,  and  the  Christians  of  Smyrna  were  indiscriminately  massacred 
as  they  came  out  of  the  church.  The  enormities  practised  by  the  Alba- 
nians in  Peloponnesus  were  indescribable ;  and  the  question  was  debated 
in  the  IXvan,  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  seize  this  opportunity  of 
extirpating  the  entire  Hellenic  race.  But  by  the  influence  of  Hassan  Facha 
miliier  counsels  prevwled,  and  he  was  intrusted  with  the  pacificatioo  of  the 
Pek^Kinnesus.  This  he  accomplished  by  calling  to  his  aid  the  mountain 
Klephts,  by  whom  the  Albanians  were  speedily  routed,  and  driven  from 
the  Peloponnesus,  l^e  family  of  Colocotrones,  one  of  whom,  Theodore, 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  war  of  independence,  first  appear  as 
leaders  at  this  crisis.  In  1787,  war  was  renewed  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  and  new  commotions  again  agitated  Greece.  Lampros,  a  Leba- 
deian,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  former  insurrection,  sunported  by  many 
wealthy  merchants  of  Smyrna  and  Constanlinople,  led  a  naval  expeditin) 
against  the  Turks,  with  considerable  efiecl ;  and  about  the  same  time  ibc 
Souliotes  of  Epcirus,  who  for  a  century  had  maintained  their  independence 
among  the  mountmns,  commenced  their  heroic  struggle  with  the  cruel  and 
craf>y  Ali  Pachn;  they  were  joined  by  many  Tliessalian  warriors,  of 
whom  the  most  dislinguislied  was  Androutsos,  who  since  the  insurrection 
of  1769  lutd  led  a  wandering  life,  constantly  pursued  by  the  Tuiis,  and 
with  difliculty  est-aping  the  dangers  by  which  he  was  encompassed.  A 
treaty  of  peace  was  again  concluded  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1793. 
Androutsos  attempted  to  escape  into  Russia  through  Venice,  but  he  was 
seized  and  surrendered  by  the  Venetians  to  the  Turks,  sent  to  Ctxistanti- 
nople,  and  there  put  lo  death.  The  Souliotes  continued  the  war  nntil 
]  303,  when  they  were  obliged  lo  come  lo  terms  with  the  Facha ;  but,  with 
the  cruelty  and  perfidy  natural  to  bis  characler,  he  violated  his  pligkted 
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fiuth.  Many  of  Ihese  brave  men  iull  a  sacrifice  to  hia  faUchood,  others 
esci4>ed  to  Parga  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  and,  as  a  Greek  historian  saye, 
"allerwards  avenged  the  treachery  of  the  Turks  in  a  thousand  battles." 

5  2.  It  is  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Tricoupes,  in  hU  cx:cellcnt  Ilistoiy,  that 
"the  Greek  revolution  is  distinguished  from  other  revolutions  by  some 
peculiar  and  very  important  characteristics.  This  revolution  attempted 
neither  to  put  a  check  to  absoluiiam  nor  despotism ;  neither  to  change  the 
local  government,  nor  to  break  the  bonds  of  union  with  tbe  mother  country. 
It  turned  at  a  mightier  and  more  glorious  object  than  all  these :  to  expel 
from  Greece,  by  force  of  arms,  an  alien  race  of  another  faitli,  which  hod 
made  her  captive  by  arms,  ages  before,  and  to  the  last  continued  to  regard 
her  as  their  captive,  and  subject  to  their,  sword." 

"This  war  broke  out  between  two  nations,  living  indeed  in  Europe, 
but  ignorant  of  the  military  art  and  the  political  science  by  wbicb  all  the 
rest  of  Europe  was  and  is  distinguished ;  and  for  this  reason  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  political  and  military  anomaly  in  the  midst  of  the  political 
ud  military  sciences  of  the  present  day,  oflen  reminding  us,  by  many  of 
its  events  and  catastrophes,  of  the  heroic  times  of  ancient  Hellas." 

"  Greece,"  continues  he,  "  declared  and  proclaimed  before  God  and  all 
mankind,  at  the  beginning  of  her  contest,  that  she  aimed  to  break  the  fbi> 
eign  yoke  and  to  recover  her  nationality  and  her  independence." 

The  dbproportion  between  the  resources  of  the  contending  parties  is 
another  drcumstance  worthy  of  consideration.  The  parly  which  fought 
to  throw  off  the  yoke,  for  years  without  support  from  other  quarters,  he 
estimates  at  one  twentieth  of  the  enemy,  and  their  resources  were  trifling 
in  comparison,  because  they  were,  as  the  resources  of  private  individuals, 
contrasted  with  those  of  ui  ancient  and  powerful  despotism.  "  The  happy 
and  Dolooked  for  result,"  adds  the  patriotic  and  eloquent  historian,  "  is  suf- 
ficient to  breathe  courage  into  suffering  and  outraged  nations,  when,  poor 
and  powerless,  they  engage,  with  firm  resolve,  in  the  sacred  struggle  for 
faith  and  fatherland,  for  freedom  and  for  justice,  for  national  honor  and 
hapfuness,  i^ainst  spiritual  oppression  and  the  devastation  of  their  country, 
slavery  and  wrong,  national  annihilation  and  social  wretchedness." 

Tbe  passions  out  of  wliicb  the  struggle  grew  determined  its  character. 
On  the  one  side,  tbe  habit  of  tyranny,  rapine,  and  oppression,  and  the 
contempt  of  barbarian  masters  for  those  whom  they  had  so  long  op- 
pressed ;  on  the  other,  a  sleepless  sense  of  wrong  and  desire  of  revenge, 
miDgling  with  and  inflaming  the  love  of  country,  inspired  by  consciousness 
of  superior  intellect,  and  the  illustrious  memories  of  the  past.  Beligioua 
hatred  —  tbe  fiercest  perhaps  of  all  human  passions  —  gave  intensity  to 
resolve,  and  steeled  the  hearts  of  the  contending  parties  to  sympathy  and 
pity.  Hatred  of  race  was  another  irritating  element  which  envenomed 
the  strife ;  but,  after  all,  it'  was  a  desperate  struggle  of  bwbarism,  mis- 
placed in  this  century,  against  reviving  civilization  and  the  CbrislJMi 
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fiiiUi.  And  it  was  this  circumslonce  which  finaUj  gathered  aronud  tite 
Grecian  cause  the  hearty  ajmpathiea,  the  fervent  prayers,  the  effectire 
co-operation,  of  Christian  nations  everywhere.  For  years  after  the  ccm- 
mencement  of  the  stru^le,  the  cabinets  of  Europe  looked  coldly  on; 
more  than  once  the  cry  for  help  was  answered  by  the  disheartening  n- 
eponse,  "  Let  the  Greek  rebels  return  to  their  allegiance  to  their  lawM 
BOrereign,"  —  as  if  at  any  moment  of  the  ibur  centuries  of  their  enslave- 
ment  there  was  a  single  element  of  legal  sovereignty  in  the  oppresaive 
rule  of  the  Turks, — a  single  moment  when  the  Christian  victims  had  not 
a  right  to  use  every  means  within  their  reach  to  recltum  the  freedos 
theirs  by  inheritance,  and  ravished  from  them  by  overpowering  wrong. 
And  so  the  great  powers  of  £uro)|e  were  forced,  by  the  irresistible  coom 
of  events,  (o  acknowledge,  when  the  contest  was  drawing  nigh  to  its  cod- 
olaaion,  "for  the  first  time,"  as  the  Greek  histoiian  truly  remaps,  "tite 
discordant  politics  of  Europe  harmonized,  and  listened  to  the  salutary  pre- 
cepts erf'  morality,  and  the  sacred  voice  of  suffering  humanity." 

S  3.  The  insurrecticHi  was  opened  by  Prince  Alexander  Tpselantes,  se- 
lected as  leader  by  the  Helena,  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks  of  MoldaTil^ 
who  issued  a  proclamation  in  March,  1821,  that  all  the  Greeks  on  thatdi^ 
bad  thrown  ofi*  the  Turkish  yoke ;  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  provincea 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  other  parts  t^  Greece,  had  risen  in  arms. 
Among  the  most  galliuit  leaders  of  the  opening  sceites  of  the  war  was  Ger- 
manoB,  Archbislu^  of  Fatrte.  At  Constantinople  a  snepicitm  had  already 
existed  that  a  conspiracy  was  forming  among  the  Greek  iohahitaota  of  the 
citjt,  and  when  the  information  arrived  of  the  movements  in  Greece^  the 
most  rigwous  measures  were  taken  gainst  the  Greeks ;  their  schools  were 
suppressed,  their  arms  were  seized,  and  the  annihilaticm  of  the  Helleoic  race 
was  again  proposed  in  the  Divan ;  women  and  children  were  thrown  into 
the  sea,  and  Prince  Mourouzes,  chief  Dragoman,  was  beheaded  in  the  Se- 
raglio. A  proclamation  called  on  all  Moslems  to  arm  agidnst  the  rebels,  amd 
the  wildest  and  most  ferocious  fanaticism  prevmled  in  the  capital.  In  the 
streets  where  the  Greeks  resided,  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying  were 
everywhere  to  be  seen.  Ten  thousand  persons  disappeared  in  the  Srst 
few  days ;  and  before  three  months  had  passed,  it  is  supposed  that  more 
than  thirty  thousand  Greeks  were  butchered  in  different  cities  of  the  em- 
jrire.  The  Beys  of  Greece  struggled  in  vam  to  smother  the  insurrection. 
The  restdution  to  strike  for  liberty  was  universal  and  unchangeable,  and 
the  massacres  were  renewed  at  the  capital.  Gregorios,  the  Patriarch  rf 
Constantinople,  then  eighty  years  of  age,  with  three  hishope  and  eight 
priests,  was  seized  by  the  order  of  the  Grand  Viaier,  as  they  were  tear- 
ing mass,  and  all  were  hung  in  their  robes  before  the  principal  gate  of  the 
church.  The  lifeless  body  of  the  patriarch,  two  days  after  the  murder, 
was  cut  down,  dragged  through  the  streets,  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  Xt 
was  taken  up  by  Greek  sailora,  carried  to  Odessa,  and  there  honored  with 
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a  magnificent  fiinend.  In  the  army  trf  Prince  Ypgelantea  were  many  of 
the  noblest  yonng  men,  —  the  very  tloner  of  the  Grecian  yooth.  Five 
hundred  students  rallied  at  the  call  of  their  country,  and  enrolling  them- 
aelves  as  the  Sacred  Band,  —  with  uniform  of  black,  and  the  Spartan  mot- 
to on  their  standard,  *Ht&p  ^  (irl  nit-,  "  Either  this  cm-  on  this,"  —  placed 
themselves  under  the  command  of  the  Prince,  Four  hundred  of  this  gal- 
lant troop  perished  in  the  battle  of  Dragaschan,  on  the  19th  of  June,  and 
the  rest  dispersed.     Such  was  the  ill-omened  beginning  of  the  war. 

§  i.  Among  the  first  who  fell  in  Greece  in  the  struggle  for  independence 
■was  a  Klephtic  leader  named  Diakos,  who  at  the  head  of  a  small  band 
met  the  army  of  Omer  Vriones,  near  the  pass  of  Thermopyhe.  The 
Turkish  force  was  bo  overwhelming,  that  most  of  his  followers  fled  to 
the  mountains,  leaving  him  with  only  eighteen  Palicars,  as  the  ballad 
relates,  —  or  at  all  events  a  very  small  number,  as  we  know  from  histori- 
cal sources.  This  little  band,  as  devoted  and  as  worthy  of  immortal  fame 
ns  the  three  hundred  Spartans,  held  their  ground  tor  three  hours,  and, 
after  killing  many  times  their  number  of  Turks,  were  themselves  either 
killed  or  taken.  Diakos  was  among  the  latter.  According  to  Triooa- 
pes,*  after  the  battle  they  carried  IXakos  and  his  companions  to  Zeitoun. 
In  the  course  of  the  ni^t  he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  Halil  Bey 
and  other  Turkish  officers,  and  quesdoned  Vrith  regard  to  the  insurTectioa. 
Diakos  told  them  fearlessly  that  all  Greece  was  resolved  to  be  free  or 
perish  in  the  attempt  Mehemet  Pacha,  admiring  the  boldness  of  the 
hero,  promised  him  his  life  if  he  would  enter  his  service.  "  I  will  not 
eerve  you,"  answered  Diakos,  "and  if  I  did,  it  would  not  help  yon."  "X 
will  kill  you,"  answered  the  Pacha,  "unless  you  j<rin  me,"  "  Greece,"  he 
replied,  "  has  many  a  Diakos  beside  me."  On  the  following  day,  it  was  de- 
termined to  impale  him.  As  he  was  proceeding  to  the  place  of  execution, 
casting  a  look  around  him  upon  the  face  of  nature,  all  smiling  with  the 
beaulieB  of  Spring,  he  repeated  the  foUomng  distich  from  an  old  bal- 
lad:— 

"  Behold  the  time  that  Chiron  choH  to  take  me  trom  Ow  ETing; 
The  boDghi  we  blooming  now  wiUi  Soiren,  the  earth  pntj  forth  ila  bsiiw{ie." 

Then  continuing  his  way,  he  bore  with  unshaken  soul  for  three  hours  the 
tortures  of  the  agonizing  death  they  inflicted  on  him. 

§  5.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  several  marked  successes  attended 
the  arms  of  the  insurgents  in  Peloponnesus  who  rallied  -ound  the  popu- 
lar chiefs  Petroa  Mavromichales  and  Theodore  Colocotrones.  Monemba- 
«a  surrendered  in  July  to  Alexander  Canlacuzenos ;  Pylos  (Navarino) 
was  taken  by  a  land  force  commanded  by  Gregorios,  Bishop  of  Mctbotte 
(Modon),  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Spezziotes  by  sea.  But  the  most 
remarkable  event  was  the  siege  and  capture  of  TripoUs  (Tripolitza),  the 

*  'ivTopla  r^f  'eXXijwk^s  'Emunurramns,  Kt^.  JS. 
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Turkish  capital  of  the  province,  and  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Pachas 
of  the  Morea.  ThU  city  lies  on  the  ceDtral  table-land  of  Arcadia,  sur- 
rounded bj  the  summits  of  Mienalion,  Parthenion,  and  Artemision.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  strongly  fortified,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
siege  contained  about  twenty-five  thousand  iohalnlanls.  The  besiegers 
were  commanded  by  Colocolrone?,  Anagnostaras,  Ypsclantea,  Tatrakws 
and  Petros  MavromicLales.  The  siege  was  continued  until  the  5th  of 
October,  when  the  city  was  talcen  by  assault,  and  the  captors,  inflamed  by 
the  memory  of  long-continued  wrongs,  and  eager  for  plunder,  enacted  a 
scene  of  horror  only  surpassed  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Turks  at  Scio. 
"  Their  insatiable  cruelty,"  says  Gordon,  "knew  no  bounds,  and  seemed 
to  inspire  them  with  a  superhuman  energy  for  evil,  which  set  lassitude  at 

defiance During  the  sack  of  the  ci^,  tlie  air  was  close,  dull,  and 

oppressively  hot,  and  the  whole  terrible  picture  afforded  a  lively  image  at 
Tartarus." 

With  all  the  i^fficumes  of  their  position,  it  is  surprising  how  readily 
the  old  instjnct  of  legality  and  political  order  revived  amot^  the  Greeks^ 
when  the  responsibility  of  conducting  a  national  conflict  fairly  began  to  be 
felL  Mavrocordatos  formed  a  local  government  in  the  western  part  of 
Grreece ;  in  the  eastern  .part,  a  local  council,  called  the  AreopognS)  as- 
sumed the  control,  under  the  presidency  of  Theodore  Negres ;  a  Pelopon- 
nesian  Gerousia,  or  senate  of  twenty  members,  assembled  ^  Argos,  under 
the  presidency  of  Prince  Demetrina  Ypselantes,  and  these  three  govern- 
ments, under  the  influence  of  Mavrocordatos,  undertook  to  form  a  consti- 
tution and  a  central  government  for  confederated  Greece.  The  first  na> 
tional  assembly  of  Hellas,  consisting  of  sixty-seven  deputies,  met  in  Jan- 
nary,  1822,  at  Epidaurus,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  frame  a  provisional 
constitution.     They  proclaimed  the  national  independence  in  the  following 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity.  The  Greek  natioi>, 
under  the  frightful  tyranny  of  the  Ottomans,  unable  to  bear  the  unexam- 
pled weight  of  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  and  having  shaken  it  oflT  with  great 
sacrifices,  proclaims  this  day,  through  its  lawM  representatives,  in  s 
nalJonal  congress  assembled,  before  God  and  men,  its  political  existence 
and  independence." 

The  vigor  and '  eloquence  of  the  proclamation  are  worthy  of  the  cause. 
Its  authors  stal«  clearly  and  briefly  the  causes  of  the  war,  declaring  that, 
"  tar  from  being  the  effect  of  a  seditious  and  Jacobinical  movement,  or 
the  pretext  of  an  ambitious  faction,  it  is  a  national  war,  nndertaken  fer 
the  sole  purpose  of  reconquering  our  rights,  and   securing  onr  ex^t- 

ence  and  honor. A  thousand  ages  of  prescription  would  not  bar 

the  sacred  rights,  whose  creation  was  the  work  of  Nature  herself.  They 
were  torn  from  us  by  violence ;  and  violence  more  righteously  diii3cled 
may  one  day  win  them  back. Gredans,  Irat  a  little  while  siDce  j* 
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fiiud, '  No  more  slavery ! '  and  the  power  of  the  tyrant  has  vanished.  But 
it  is  concord  alone  which  can  consolidate  your  liberty  and  independence. 
The  assembly  offers  up  its  prayers,  Uiat  the  mighty  arm  of  the  Moat  High 
may  nuae  the  nation  towards  the  sanctuary  of  His  Eternal  Wisdom." 

The  constitution,  while  making  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  the  ec- 
clesiastical establishment  of  the  nation,  enacted  the  toleration  of  all  other 
funns  of  worship.  It  lodged  the  government  in  a  Senate  and  Executive 
body,  —  the  Senate  lo  consist  of  thirty-three  members,  and  the  Executive 
Council  of  five ;  it  provided  annual  elections ;  eight  secretaries  were  ap- 
pointed, namely,  of  Slate,  lotcrior.  Public  Economy,  Justice,  War,  Navy, 
Beligiun,  and  Police.  The  judicial  branch  consisted  of  eleven  members, 
chosen  by  the  government,  but  holding  office  by  an  independent  tenure ; 
civil  and  criminal  justice  to  be  administered  according  to  the  legislation  of 
tite  Greek  Emperors ;  and  the  French  Commercial  Code  was  adopted  for 
the  regulation  of  mercantile  affiurs.  Torture  and  confiscation  were  abolr 
iehed,  and  freedom  of  the  press  established.  The  great  defect  of  the  con- 
stitution was  the  limited  power  of  the  Executive,  espeually  in  the  critical 
circnmstaDces  of  the  country ;  a  defect  severely  felt  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  Alexander  Mavrocordatos  was  chosen  President  of  the  Esecutive 
body ;  Alhanasius  Kanakares,  Vice-President ;  and  Ypselantes  was  offered 
the  presidency  of  the  Senate,  but  he  declined,  and  Petroe  Mavromichalea 
was  put  in  his  place.  The  departments  were  organized  by  the  appointment 
of  secretaries  or  commissions ;  the  first  Secretary  of  Slate  was  Theodore 
Kegres.  Mavrocordatos  and  his  colleagues  proceeded  with  great  energy 
and  ability  to  organize  and  arrange  the  operations  of  the  government,  and 
lo  introduce  some  degree  of  order  into  the  militiuy  afbira. 

S  6.  The  most  striking  and  terrible  event  of  the  year  1822  was  the 
massacre  of  Scio.  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  had  risen  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  wealth  and  refinement  The  population,  before  the  Revolution, 
was  estimated  at  more  than  one  hundred  thousand.  They  took  little  or 
no  part  in  the  war  until  March,  1822,  when  an  insurrection  broke  out,  and 
the  Turkish  garrison  was  shut  up  in  the  citadel.  The  Capltan  Pacha, 
or  Turkish  admiral,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  Peloponnesus  with  a  large 
fleet,  changed  his  plan,  and  suddenly  landed  fiflecn  thousand  men  upon 
the  island,  resolved  to  strike  terror  into  the  people  by  an  example  of 
frightful  severity.  A  massacre  of  the  defenceless  inhabitants  at  once 
oommenced,  such  as  the  annals  of  warfare  seldom  record.  Men,  women, 
and  children  were  tortured,  and  then  put  to  death.  Some  fled  to  lite 
mountains,  and  hid  themselves  in  caverns ;  others  succeeded  in  getting  on 
board  the  foreign  ships  lying  in  the  harbor ;  others  made  their  escape  to 
the  neighboring  islands;  more  than  forty  thousand  were  slain  in  the 
eoarse  of  a  month  ;  thousands  of  the  most  refined  and  cultivated  were  car- 
ried 0^  and  sold  into  slavery  in  the  bazaars  of  Smyrna  and  ConstanUiio* 
pl&    Many  were  bought  by  Turks  for  the  pleasure  of  torturing  and  pttU 
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ting  them  lo  Jeath ;  and  many  —  as  eyewitnesses  to  ihese  scenes  have  re- 
lated —  were  redeemed  by  Europeans  residing  in  Smyrna,  who  sacrificed 
their  wealth  in  this  work  of  Cliriatian  charity.  From  <Hie  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  the  population  was  reduced  to  sixtem  thousand  souls,  in 
one  year;  a  temble  catastrophe,  an  unheard  of  series  of  atrocities,  for 
which  our  own  age  h  responsible.  The  news  of  these  events  filled  all 
Greece  with  sorrow  and  indignation.  The  Hydriotes,  Spezziotes,  and  Ipaa- 
rioles  sailed  with  a  large  fleet  under  tlie  command  of  the  illustrious  naval 
hero,  Andreas  Miaoules,  and  on  the  Idtb  of  May  ^icountered  the  Tuik- 
isb  armament  between  Scio  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a  battle  en- 
sued. But  it  was  not  until  June  that  dcseired  vengeance  overtook  the 
bloody  Kara  Ali,  —  the  Capitan  Pacha,  —  at  the  hands  <^  another  Greek 
Ifen^  Canares,  who  with  his  countrymen  had  been  watching  at  Ipsara  aa 
opportunity  of  striking  a  fiUal  blow  at  the  hostile  fleet.  By  a  bold  move- 
ment, he  conducted  some  fire-ships  within  the  Turkish  lines,  and,  atlaehing 
one  of  them  to  the  prow  of  the  flag-ship,  which  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
centre  of  the  fle^  instantly  set  it  on  fire.  Canares  and  his  gallant  crew 
escaped  in  a  boat ;  the  ship  was  burned ;  two  thouswid  men  perished. 
Ilie  Capitan  Pacha,  severely  injured  by  the  flames,  leaped  into  a  bent, 
but  had  scarcely  seated  himself  when  one  of  the  masts  fell,  crushing  him 
and  ctqiei^g  the  boat ;  and  he  was  borne  a^ore  by  swimmere,  bruised 
and  bmnt,  and  in  a  dying  condi^oo,  and  expired  in  the  midst  of  the  sunt 
temble  suSerii^s,  on  the  very  scene  of  his  unparalleled  cruelties. 

S  7.  The  disheaiteaiag  answer  received  from  the  Congress  at  Verona, 
in  December,  1823,  pronouncing  die  enterprise  inomsiderato  sod  cul- 
pable, and  requiring  the  Greeks  to  submit  to  their  lawful  sovereigii,  the 
Sultan,  —  the  dvil  dissensions  between  Colocotrones  and  the  ceolnl  gov- 
ernment,—led  to  the  calling  i£  a  secuid  national  coivention  at  Astroi^ 
in  March,  1823,  which  introduced  some  amendments  into  the  coBStatutioa, 
and  elected  Fetros  Mavromicfaales,  President.  They  made  various  d 
in  the  ministry,  and  resolved  to  organize  a  land  force  d*  fifty  tl 
troops,  and  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  men-of-war.  The  events  of  tha  year 
were  confused  and  bloody ;  but  one  act  of  heroism  shines  coospicnoiis 
above  all  others,  —  the  midnight  attack  of  Marcos  Botzares  and  his  galhuit 
band  of  Souliotes  upoa  the  Turkbh  camp  at  Caipenedon.  The  immediate 
object  —  the  capture  of  the  Bey  in  his  tent — was  not  accomplished,  and 
Botzares  fell  in  the  battle.  Eight  hundred  Turks  were  slmn,  with  a  lose  of 
.cmly  fifty  of  the  Greeks.  "  The  commander,"  it  is  well  said  by  one  of  his 
countrymen,  "  did  not  cease,  after  his  death,  to  serve  his  country ;  for,  if 
we  except  the  achievement  of  our  naval  heroes,  and  the  last  si^e  of 
Mesoloogi,  DO  other  event  exdted  such  admiratian  &r  Gredan  ralor  «a 
the  death  of  Marcos  Botzares."  This  heroic  achievement  has  been  im- 
mortalized in  American  literature  by  the  splendid  lyrical  poem  of  Hal< 
Iwk,- 
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These  tranaacdoDs  ceitainl^  show  that  the  Greeks  had  fallen  in  no  respect 
below  the  martial  spirit  of  their  aocestoni. 

g  8.  The  lympathy  growing  up  among  the  people  everywhere  waa 
some  compensation  to  the  Greeks  for  the  coldness  and  indifference  of  the 
Holy  Alliance.  In  1623,  Louriottes,  a  confidential  friend  of  ilavrocordaloa, 
proceeded  to  LtHidon  (o  negotiate  a  loan,  which  the  executive  was  author- 
ized to  contract,  on  the  security  of  the  national  lands.  His  arrival  in  the 
British  capital,  and  the  details  he  communicated  tm  the  state  of  Greece, 
excited  the  greatest  interest.  Under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Baring,  and  with 
the  ftpprobatioo  o[  liberal  politicians,  like  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Mil- 
ton, and  others,  poblic  meeUngs  were  called,  aiui  circulars  addressed  to 
the  principal  cities  in  the  kingdom,  solicidng  subscriptiona ;  and  donations 
ponred  in  from  every  quarter.  Committees  were  appointed  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  funds,  and  to  oorre^»nd  with  Philhellenic  comoiittees  in 
other  countries.  An  agent,  M>.  Blaquiere,  was  sent  to  Greece  to  con- 
fer with  the  goveraoieat.  In  Germany  and  Switxeriand  simiUv  move- 
ments took  place,  and  large  BU{^lieB  of  money,  arms,  and  soldiers  were 
fursished  by  their  activity.  To  add  to  tlis  sympathy  now  growing 
BlroDger  and  stronger  doily,  the  unhappy  refugees  were  expelled  from 
tin  countries  embraced  in  the  Holy  Alliance.  A  large  number  wertt 
driven  from  Russia;  many  of  them  died  of  cold  and  hunger  on  the  journey  j 
the  wretched  Burvivors  were  refused  admiswon  to  Austria,  France,  and 
the  Sardinian  States.  At  length,  with  great  difficulty,  the  committees  ol 
Geneva  and  Zurich  obtained  permission  for  them  to  traverse  France  by 
email  delachmoits,  and  sent  them  from  Marseilles  to  Greece  at  their  own 
expense.  From  the  United  States  contributions  were  not  wanting.  In 
1824,  abont  *  80,000  were  sent,  which  had  been  collected  by  the  local 
emwakiees.  Some  attempts  were  made  by  the  English  and  Kussians  to 
bring  about  die  pa^cation  of  Greece.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  Rus- 
siaa  agent,  craftily  arranged  to  bring  the  revolted  provinces  under  the 
coatrd  of  the  Czar,  while  nominally  replacing  them  as  tributaries  to  the 
Porte,  was  rejected  by  the  Sultan;  and  as  he  had  been  assured  by  the 
British  minister  that  the  great  powers  were  determined  to  leave  the 
Greeks  to  their  fete,  the  rejectJoa  of  any  interference  could  not  well  be 
made  the  ground  of  complaint. 

S  9.  The  ill  success  that  had,  however,  attended  three  campaigns,  con- 
vinced the  Turks  that  they  would  be  unable  to  reduce  the  Greeks  without 
assistance]  and  Mehemet  Ali,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  who  had  made 
himself  almost  an  independent  sovereign,  received  flattering  proposala 
from  the  Saltan,  with  tl^  offer  of  the  Morea  as  a  Fachalic  to  his  step-son 
Ibrahim,  on  condition  of  suppressing  the  revolt.  But,  notwithstanding 
lbs  fcKinidable  srnuigemeulfl  made  tor  the  invasion  of  the  Mc»ea  by  the 
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Egyptian  fleets  and  armies,  the  Greek  government  was  greatly  enconp- 
aged  by  the  success  of  their  agents  in  contracting  a  loan  of  a  lai^ 
amount,  on  the  security  of  the  national  property ;  and,  althongh  procured 
on  very  dbadvantageoua  tenna,  —  a  debt  of  £  800,000  being  incurred  for 
an  available  sum  of  only  £  280,000,  a  little  more  than  one  foarth  cfT  the 
amount,  —  the  money  was  a  very  important  rdief  in  the  pressure  of  tfaeir 
a^irs.  The  EgyptiBH  anrnunent  did  not  reach  the  Peloponnesns  nntil 
1825,  Thia  invasion,  and  the  ravages  carried  over  the  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Egyptian  armies,  discipUned  and  led  by  European  officers,  and  ap- 
parently the  instruments  hy  which  the  subjugation  of  Greece  must  be 
accomplblied,  were,  under  the  guiding  band  of  Providence,  the  means  o( 
bringing  this  people  out  of  their  great  perils,  in  the  darkest  botir  of  dis- 
tress and  danger. 

§  10.  The  accession  of  numerous  Philhellenes  to  the  cause  was  not,  in 
all  respects,  heneflctal.  They  came  with  different  views,  objects,  and  ex- 
pectations. Some  of  them  were  ardent,  enthusiastic  men,  whose  gyinp»> 
thy  for  the  countr7  rested  more  on  lier  ancient  greatness  than  her  present 
sufierings.  But  there  were  many  honorable  and  distir^ished  men,  who^ 
well  onderstanding  the  nature  of  the  struggle,  and  not  led  away  by  liter- 
ary enthusiasm,  or  by  the  memories  of  the  past,  consecrated  their  best 
efforts,  their  lives  and  their  fortnnes,  to  the  restoration  of  Greece.  There 
was  Colonel  Gordtm,  a  man  of  calm  intrepidity  and  the  coolest  bead; 
there  was  Fahvier,  the  gallant  Frenchman,  who  refused  all  pecnniary 
compensation,  and  spent  his  property  in  the  service;  there  was  Meyer, 
the  German,  who  stood  to  his  post  bravely,  and  perished  beneath  the  niiita 
of  Mesolongi ;  Hasting  whose  modest  worth  and  gallant  spirit  have  left 
a  name  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  those  times;  General 
Church,  who,  though  he  arrived  in  Greece  only  to  ahare  in  the  last  year 
of  the  atruggle,  showed  the  virtues  of  chivalry  and  the  hnnanity  of  a 
Christian  gentleman,  and  who  still  lives,  an  object  of  universal  respect  far 
his  probity,  his  defence  of  liberal  principles,  his  unbending  Ttrtne  in  pub- 
lic and  private  life.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  though  not  an  or»> 
tor,  ia  a  man  of  sagacity  and  of  widely  extended  inOueoce.  There  were 
our  countrymen.  Miller  and  Howe,  both  brave  men,  and  the  latter  known 
throughout  the  world  for  hia  geniua  and  philanthropy,  having  by  his  later 
achievements  in  peace  eclipsed  the  feme  be  won  on  the  theatj«  of  his 
early  adventures.  There  was  Finiay,  an  accomplished  Scotch  gentleman, 
who,  having  lent  bis  aid  to  the  achievement  of  independence,  is  now  givii^ 
studious  years  to  the  history  of  the  country  of  his  adoptioo,  and  wfaoee 
works  rank  with  the  bedt  productions  of  historical  research  in  this  age  so 
fruitful  of  distinguished  authorship  in  that  department  of  letters. 

But  the  greatest  sensation  was  created  by  the  advent  of  Lord  Byrtm, 
and  his  early  death  at  Mesolon^  gives  a  profound  interest  to  this  chap- 
ter of  Hellenic  history,  which  a  much  longer  period  of  active  serrim 
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might  have  fiuled  to  inspire.  The  most  indulgent  judge  must  pass  severe 
censure  on  tnanj'  parts  of  Lord  Byron's  life.  But  his  better  nature  began 
to  waken  from  the  delusions  of  the  passiona ;  and  his  good  angel  gave  blm 
an  opportunity  of  crowning  his  life  —  all  too  short  ibr  himself  and  for  the 
world — with  a  radiant  and  glorious  close.  He  had  formerly  travelled 
iJirongh  Greece,  and  celebrated  its  past  achieTements,  as  well  as  painted 
its  present  degradation,  in  the  most  transcendent  poetty  of  modem  times. 
He  was  misled  hj  no  enthusiasm  of  lettered  and  romantic  youth ;  he  knew 
tboroDgfaly  the  condition  of  tbe  Greeks,  and  no  man  had  judged  their 
&nlts  of  character  with  more  severity.  Blended  with  his  poetical  genius, 
there  was  in  Lord  Byron  a  quality  of  practical  good  sense,  wMcli,  in  other 
circumstances,  would  have  made  him  eminent  in  the  business  of  public  or 
private  life.  With  this  good  sense  be  scrutinized  the  condition  of  Greece, 
and  reasoned  out  the  probatttlity  of  bis  power  of  rendering  her  a  worthy 
service  in  that  hour  of  her  peril.  He  came  to  tbe  eonclu3i<»  calmly, 
without  passion,  without  enthusiasm,  without  delusion,  that  here  was  a 
field  in  which  he  could  achieve  a  good  beyond  the  value  of  any  poetical 
success ;  and  having  come  to  this  conclusion,  be  forthwith  consecrated  bia 
thoughts,  his  time,  bie  fortune,  hb  personal  exertions,  (o  tbe  cause  of 
Greece.  He  set  sail  from  Leghorn  on  tbe  21th  of  July,  1823,  and  ten 
days  aAer  arrived  in  Cephalonia,  and  thence  despatched  messengeis  to 
make  particular  inquiries  into  the  state  of  afiiurs  in  Greece.  Li  the  mean 
time  be  made  an  excursion  to  Ithaca,  and  examined  with  interest  tbe  an- 
tiquities of  that  rocky  capital  of  Ulysses'  kingdom.  Finding  here  a  num- 
ber of  families  who  had  escaped  from  the  massacre  of  Scio,  from  Pat- 
mos,  and  other  places,  he  furnished  generously  the  money  ibr  their  relief^ 
One  of  his  messengers  brought  bim  a  letter  from  Marco  Botzares,  writ- 
ten only  a  few  hours  before  his  heroic  death.  In  this  letter  he  says, 
"  I  shall  have  something  to  do  to-ntght  against  a  corps  of  six  or  seven 
thoosaad  Albanians,  encamped  close  to  this  place.  The  day  after  to- 
morrow I  will  set  out,  with  a  few  chosen  companions,  to  meet  your  ex- 
cellency. Do  not  delay.  I  thank  you  for  the  good  opinion  you  have 
of  my  fellow-citizens,  which  God  grant  you  will  not  find  ill-founded  [ 
and  I  tbank  yon  still  more  for  tbe  care  yon  have  so  kindly  taken  of 
them."  *  He  did  not  embark  for  Mesolongi  until  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, having  employed  the  intervening  time  in  corresponding  with  tbe 
friends  of  Greece,  tbe  Greek  goTemment,  and  the  heads  of  the  different 
parties,  by  whose  dissensions  the  condition  of  tbe  country  was  much  en- 
dangered. It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  just  and  comprehensive 
views  developed  by  Lord  Byron  during  these  months  of  preliminary 
arrangements  fbr  his  great  enterprise.     Tbe  wisdom  of  bb  conduct  in  re- 
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fiuing  (o  be  drawn  ioto  the  schemes  of  tmy  of  the  factions,  and  the  sagacitj' 
with  which  he  penetrated  aiid  baffled  their  iDtrigues  to  secure  bis  adhe- 
sioD,  the  eiuimstiicgs  of  his  eshortations  to  concotd  and  union,  can  never 
be  sufficiently  praised.  To  the  general  government  of  Greece  he  writes: 
"  We  have  heard  some  runuirs  of  new  dissensions,  nay,  of  the  esietence 
of  civil  war.  With  all  my  heart  I  pray  that  these  reports  may  be  false 
or  exaggerated,  for  I  cun  imagine  no  calamity  more  Berioua  than  tbi&.'' 
"  You  have  fought  gloriously ;  act  honorably  towards  your  fellow-citizeiu 
and  tlie  world,  and  it  will  then  no  more  be  said,  as  has  been  repeated  for 
two  tLousand  years,  that  Pbilopteniea  was  the  last  of  tlie  Grecians.  Ziet 
not  calumny  itself  compare  the  patriot  Greek,  when  resting  from  his  la- 
bors, to  the  Turkish  I'acha,  whom  his  victories  have  exterminated."  And 
to  Mavrocordatos  he  says:  "I  am  very  uneasy  at  heariog  that  the  dis- 
sensions of  Greece  still  continue,  and  at  a  moment  when  sbe  m^t  tti* 
umph  over  everything.  Greece  is  at  present  placed  between  three  mea»- 
urea :  either  to  reconquer  her  liberty,  to  bec<»ne  a  dependence  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  or  to  return  to  a  Turkish  province.  Qvil  war  is 
but  s  road  which  leads  to  the  two  latter."  He  arrived  at  Mesolongi  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1824,  having  narrowly  e8Ct4>ed  bung  captured  by  the 
Turkish  fleet  The  whole  population  welcomed  him  on  the  shore ;  the 
ships  flred  salutes  as  he  passed ;  and  Mavrocordatos,  at  the  hetw)  of  the 
troops,  and  the  civil  authoniies  of  the  ^ok,  gave  him  a  reception  as  hear^ 
a|S  it  was  full  of  joy,  and  escorted  him  in  a  body  to  the  house  wluch  had 
been  prepared  for  him.  His  conduct,  in  the  midst  of  the  diflkulties  bjr 
which  he  was  at  once  surrounded,  showed  the  same  coolness,  good  s&aaet 
and  generosity,  where  generosity  could  be  serviceable,  that  bad  maAed 
bii  course  ever  since  he  engaged  in  the  enterprise.  The  suppressicw  of 
discord,  and  the  diminution  of  the  inevitable  horrors  of  war,  bj  tempering 
it  with  sentiments  of  humanity,  too  ofien  forgotten  by  the  Greeks  as 
well  as  by  the  Turks  in  the  moment  of  victory,  were  the  first  objects  be 
had  at  heart  He  let  no  opportunity  escape  of  inculcating  and  illustnting 
tlufl  spirit ;  he  employed  his  influence  successfully,  in  inducing  the  gov- 
ernment to  se^  some  Turkish  prisoners,  who  bad  been  long  languishing  in 
dungeoQs,  at  liberty,  and  restoring  them  to  their  friends.  Others  he  re- 
lieved by  pecuniary  aid,  and  others  still  he  provided  the  means  of  sending 
to  their  homes.  His  ample  income  was  employed  without  stint,  aod  at 
the  same  time  with  excellent  judgment,  in  tlie  public  service.  It  is 
an  interesting  incident  in  his  literary  life,  that  the  last  lines  he  wrote 
are  these  memorable  ones,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1824,  on  completing 
his  thirty-sixth  year.  The  last  stanza  was  ominous  of  his  apfwoachiiig 
fate:  — 

"  Seek  oat — less  otiea  laa^t  than  Tound  — 
A  lotdler't  gnve,  for  thee  lbs  t>eat; 
Tbat  look  nroDod  uxl  chooM  tb;  grooDiI, 
'  And  take  th;  rest." 
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He  had  been  haunted  from  the  beg^amng  bj  a  preeentiment  that  he  was 
desdoed  to  dose  his  life  in  Greece.  In  taking  leave  of  his  friends  ia 
Ital/,  he  more  than  once  expressed  this  apprehension.  The  first  indica- 
tion of  hU  failing  health  waa  given  by  a  violent  convulsion,  on  the  15th  ot 
February,  while  he  was  conversing  with  a  few  friends.  Tliis  alarming 
incident  created  tlie  most  serious  anticipationa,  and  Lord  Byron  was 
vaged  to  letire  to  some  more  healthy  place,  until  his  health  should  be  re- 
stored. In  reply  to  one  of  these  friendly  invitations  he  says;  "  I  cannot 
quit  Greece  while  there  is  a  chance  of  my  being  of  any  (even  supposed) 
utility ;  there  is  a  slake  worth  millions  such  as  I  otu,  and,  while  I  can 
Stand  at  all,  I  must  stand  by  the  cause."  In  the  following  month  he  took 
the  fever,  from  an  expasure  to  a  violent  rain,  which  in  a  few  days  ended 
his  life.  The  detaiL^  of  that  last  Ulness  and  death  fill  one  of  the  saddest 
cht^lers  in  the  history  of  Greece ;  and  the  affliction  which  fell  on  the 
country,  as  the  news  rapidly  spread  from  province  to  province,  testified 
how  deeply  his  generous  devotion  to  their  cause  had  sunk  into  the  hearts 
of  the  Greeks.  In  his  last  thoughts,  indistinctly  uttered  in  the  broken 
words  which  were  all  the  dissolving  organs  conld  convey,  the  names  of  his 
fiiends,  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  of  Greece,  were  confusedly  mingled,  — 
daughter  and  Greece  were  the  very  last  words  he  spoke,  —  and  then  the 
silence  and  sleep  of  death  settled  cm  him  who  had  electrified  the  world, 
and  on  whom,  but  now,  the  hopes  of  a  nation  centred.  A  storm  of  thun- 
der broke  over  the  town  at  the  moment  of  his  departure,  and  the  Greeks 
who  thronged  the  street  to  learn  his  condition  cried  out,  as  the  awAil 
crash  fell  fnmi  the  sky,  "  The  great  man  is  gone." 

It  was  the  festival  of  Easter,  —  usually  celebrated  with  great  joy  by  the 
Greeks.  But  the  day  of  festivity  and  rejoicing  was  turned  into  sorrow 
and  mourning.  All  amusements  ceased ;  the  shops  were  shut ;  prayera 
were  ofiered  in  the  chnrcbes.  The  funeral  ceremony  took  place  on  the 
32d  of  April,  in  the  church  where  lie  the  bodies  oi  Marcos  Botzares  and 
the  brave  Gener^  Norman.  Mr.  Tricoupes,  the  friend  of  Mavrocordalos 
and  of  Byron,  the  able  secretary,  the  vigorous  historian,  and  now  the 
worthy  representative  of  hb  country  in  England,  delivered  a  funeral  orar 
tion  in  the  church  on  Easter  Sunday.  "  What  an  unlocked  tor  event  1 " 
exclaimed  the  orator,  "  what  a  deplorable  mistbrtuoe  1  It  is  but  a  short 
time  unce  the  people  of  much-suffering  Greece,  oU  joy  and  exultation, 
welcomed  to  their  bosoms  this  distinguished  man ;  and  to-day,  all  woe  and 
despair,  they  bedew  his  funeral  couch  with  bitterest  tears,  and  moum 
without  constdation.  The  sweetest  salutation,  CAritt  ts  aritea,  became 
joyless  on  Easter  day,  upon  the  lips  of  the  Christians  of  Greece ;  who, 
when  they  met  one  another  iu  the  morning  of  that  day,  before  they  had 
yet  spoken  the  congratulations  of  the  festival,  anxiously  inquired,  How  is 
my  lord  ?  Thousands  of  men,  assembled  to  interchange  the  sacred  salu- 
tation c£  love,  in  llie  broad  plain  outside  the  walls  of  our  dty,  appeared 
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to  have  assemljleJ  only  to  beseech  the  Saviour  of  all  for  the  health  of  the 
champiou  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  our  nation." 

The  omtor  goes  on  to  speak,  in  the  most  feeling  manner,  of  the  Eervic«a 
Lonl  Bj-roii  had  rendered ;  of  Che  Uberal  emplojment  of  his  wealth  ;  of  hia 
excellent  judgment ;  of  his  splendid  geniua,  "  All  lettered  Europe,"  says 
be,  "  has  eulogized,  and  will  eulogize,  the  poet  of  our  age ;  and  all  ages 
will  celebrate  him,  because  he  was  bom  for  all  Europe  and  for  all  ages." 

"In  the  i^ny  of  death, — yes,  at  the  moment  when  the  Teil  of  eternity 
is  rent  to  him  wbo  stands  on  the  borders  of  mortal  and  immortal  lifo, — ■ 
in  that  awful  hour,  the  illustrious  departed,  when  leaving  all  the  world, 
bore  only  two  names  upon  his  lips,  that  of  hia  much  beloved  daughter,  ood 
that  of  his  much  beloved  Hdlas.  These  names,  deeply  rooted  in  his  heart, 
the  moment  of  death  itself  could  not  obliterate.  '  My  daughter ! '  he  said ; 
' Greece!'  he  said;  and  his  voice  expired.  What  Grecian  heart  is  not 
broken,  when  it  recalls  this  scene? 

"  Thine  arm,  O  dearly  cherished  daughter !  will  receive  htm ;  thy  teais 
will  console  the  tomb  which  holds  hia  body,  and  the  tears  of  the  orphans 
of  Greece  shall  be  shed  over  the  urn  that  holds  hb  most  precious  heart, 
and  upon  the  whole  land  of  Hellas,  because  the  whole  land  of  Hellas 
shall  be  his  sepulchre.  As  in  the  last  moments  of  hia  Ufe  he  had  thee 
and  Hellas  in  his  heart  and  on  his  hps,  it  was  just  that  after  his  death 
Hellas  also  should  receive  a  part  of  his  precious  remains.  Mesolongi 
presses  in  her  arms  the  um  that  holds  his  heart  as  a  symbol  of  his  love ; 
but  all  Greece,  in  mourning  and  inconsolable,  renders  his  body  back  to 
thee  with  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military  honors,  crowned  with  her  grat- 
itude and  bedewed  with  her  tears.  Jjeam,  most  noble  maiden,  that  chiefs 
taina  bore  it  on  their  shoulders  to  the  church ;  tliat  thousands  of  Grecian 
warriors  lined  the  way  through  Which  the  procession  moved,  with  arms 
reversed,  as  if  Ihey  would  war  agmnst  the  veiy  earth  which  snatched 
away  their  fuithiul  friend;  they  surround  his  bier,  and  swear  never  to 
forget  the  sacrifices  your  father  made,  and  never  to  allow  a  barbarous  and 
tyrannic  foot  to  trample  the  spot  where  his  heart  rcnuuns.  A  thousand 
Christian  voices  are  this  moment  raised,  and  the  temple  of  the  Most 
High  resounds  with  funeral  cliants ;  all  is  filled  with  prayers  that  his  re- 
vered remauis  may  be  safely  restored  to  liis  native  land,  and  that  his  soul 
may  rest  where  rest  the  righteous  for  ever," 

Mr.  Tricoupes  spoke  the  feelings  of  the  whole  country.  A  deeper  sense 
of  loneliness  and  woe  never  fell  upon  that  afilicted  land  than  when  her 
greatest  benefactor  died. 

"  Such  hoiiora  Ilion  to  her  hero  pnid, 
Aod  p«ace(al  tiapt  the  migblj  Hector  s  shade." 

g  11.  The  successes  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  were  checkered  with  reverses 
and  defeats;  but  wherever  he  went,  he  laid  the  country  waste,  and, 
iloughtering  the  men,  sent  the  women  and  children  to  be  stAd  as  slaves  in 
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Egypt  On  the  18th  of  November,  1825,  the  fleet  of  Ibrahim  arrived 
from  the  Peloponnesus  at  Me^longi,  and  &  few  days  after  another  divisioQ 
of  his  army  joined  the  forees  by  way  of  Lepant«,  and  the  eitj  was  imme- 
diately invested  by  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  The  most  active 
measures  for  its  reduction  by  a  vigorous  assault  were  taken.  The  be- 
siegers were  often  repulsed  with  heavy  losses,  and  in  February  it  was  re- 
solved to  reduce  the  place  by  a  rigorous  blockade.  The  gallant  attempts 
of  Miaules  to  break  the  blockade  were  fruitless.  Ibrahim  Pacha  sent  to 
the  garrison  a  request  that  they  would  depute  persons  to  treat  with  him 
who  could  speak  Albanian,  Turkish,  and  French ;  but  they  replied,  "  Wa 
are  illiterate,  and  do  not  understand  so  many  languages ;  Pachas  we  do 
not  recc^ize,  but  we  know  how  to  handle  the  sword  and  gun."  In  three 
days  eigjit  thousand  shot  and  shells  were  fired  into  the  town,  demolishing 
the  houses,  but  killing  few  of  the  people.  The  outposts  were  taken  one 
by  one,  but  only  after  the  most  desperate  and  bloody  resistance.  At 
length  the  supplies  &om  without  were  cut  off,  and  the  garris(Hi  reduced  to 
the  most  miserable  condition,  feeding  on  rats,  raw  hides,  and  sea-weed. 
The  earth  was  covered  with  the  starving,  sick,  and  wounded ;  but  they 
persbted  in  their  refusal  to  surrender,  and  resolved,  since  the  place  could 
no  longer  be  defended,  to  leave  it  with  arms  m  their  hands.  A  sortie  was 
arranged  for  the  night  of  April  22d,  and  would  probably  have  been  quite 
successful  but  for  the  treachery  of  a  Bulgarian,  who  gave  notice  to  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  and  thus  enabled  him,  shortly  before  the  appointed  moment, 
to  make  preparations  for  the  attack.  The  plan  was  that  three  thousand 
armed  men  should  throw  themselves  suddenly  upon  the  enemy's  line,  and 
opea  a  way  for  the  women  and  children.  The  women  and  boys  armed 
themselves  with  swords  and  daggers.  Many  of  the  inhabitants,  however, 
including  the  sick  and  wounded,  resolved  not  to  quit  their  native  place, 
but  to  share  its  downfall  and  bury  themselves  in  its  ruins.  The  leave- 
taking  of  those  who  determined  to  make  the  desperate  attempt,  and  of 
then-  friends  and  relations  who  remained  behind,  is  described  as  heart- 
rending ;  the  wailing  and  lamentations  not  only  filled  the  city,  but  reached 
the  posts  of  the  besieging  army.  According  to  the  arrangement,  the  sol- 
diers of  the  garrison  passed  out  by  the  eastern  outlet,  and  awaited  the  sig- 
nal; but  growing  impatient  under  the  enemy's  fire,  they  started  up,  and, 
shouting  "  Death  to  the  barbarians ! "  passed  the  trenches,  broke  through 
the  infantry,  silenced  the  batteries,  and  killed  the  artillery-men  at  their 
gnns.  In  the  confusion  of  the  hour,  a  part  of  the  plan  failed  to  be  carried 
into  edect.  A  panic  broke  out  among  the  people,  and  instead  of  taking 
Instant  advantage  of  the  enemy's  confusion,  they  rushed  back  to  the  town. 
The  Turks  and  Arabs,  eager  for  slaughter  and  plunder,  poured  in  from 
every  aide,  and  commenced  the  work  of  destruction  and  blood.  The 
cries  of  the  wonaded  and  dying  filled  the  night.  The  roll  of  mus- 
ketry, and  the  explosions  of  magazine^  fired  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
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Blading  mumtndee  of  the  besiegers,  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  ecene. 
A  lame  private  soldier  named  Capsales  had  retired  with  his  femily  into 
the  principal  magazine,  which  contaiiicd  thirty  barrets  of  gunpowder. 
He  aat  with  a  lighted  torch,  and  when  it  was  crowded  by  the  frantic 
Moslems  the  veteran  applied  the  torch,  and  all  were  blown,  mntilated 
corpses,  into  the  air  bj  the  horrible  explosion.  The  loss  of  the  besiegers 
was  increased  by  the  struggle  for  the  spoils  between  the  Egyptians  and 
the  European  Turks.  When  the  assault  commenced  there  were  in  Meso- 
longi  nine  thousand  souls:  five  hmidred  were  sl^n  in  the  sortie,  six  hun- 
dred aflerwards  died  by  starralion  in  the  mountains ;  about  eigliteen  hnn- 
dred  escaped,  of  whom  two  hundred  were  females.  The  spirit  shown  by 
these  Grecian  heroines  is  illustrated  by  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  escape. 
A  young  girl,  flying  with  a  brother  in  delicate  health,  was  pursued  by  A 
Turkish  horseman.  Carrying  the  brother,  exhausted  by  ^igue,  to  a 
D^ghboring  hillock,  she  seized  his  gun,  received  the  fire  of  the  Turk, 
which  fortunately  was  without  effect,  and  then  coolly  took  mm  and  shot 
him  dead.  Among  the  skin  were  a  nnmber  of  European  Philhcllenes, 
and  two  brothers  of  Tricoupes,  the  orator  and  historian.  Three  thousand 
were  sabred  in  the  streets,  and  nearly  the  same  numb^  of  womei.  wtd 
diildren  were  eold  into  slaveiy.  Greece  was  agtun  clothed  in  mourning. 
Mot  only  was  the  down&ll  of  Mesolongi  disastrous  in  a  military  and  po- 
litical view;  it  gave  new  occasion  for  civil  strifes,  which  the  government 
could  not  repress ;  and  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  the  spot  which 
&«y  had  sworn  at  the  death  of  Byron  he  should  never  pollute  with  his 
Ibolatepa.  But  the  endurance  and  heroism  of  the  defenders,  the  gaUantrr 
of  those  who  cut  through  the  besieging  lines,  and  of  those  who  stayed  to 
perish  in  the  ruins,  crowned  the  ntuue  cf  Mesolongi  with  unfading  ^ory. 

§  12.  After  the  siege  of  Mesolcmgi,  Ibrahim  returned  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus only  to  renew  his  ravages ;  but  in  attempting  to  reduce  the 
Hanol«s,  he  suffered  several  severe  repulses.  Athens,  almost  the  only 
place  in  Eastern  Greece  that  still  held  out,  was  closely  besieged.  An 
attempt  of  Colonel  Fabvier  on  Eutxea  bad  failed.  The  third  national 
assembly  of  the  Greeks,  held  in  April  at  Epidauros,  dismayed  at  the 
fall  of  Mesolongi,  appointed  two  commissions,  one  of  twelve  members, 
for  the  regulation  of  the  war,  the  other  of  thirteen,  for  the  dvil  gOTcm- 
ment  and  the  administration  of  the  revenue.  The  assembly  then  ad- 
journed until  September,  and  the  committee  repaired  to  Nauplia  to  as- 
sume their  functions.  The  war  was  carried  on  in  Eastern  Greece,  West- 
ern Greece,  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Islands;  the  state  of  aifain  now 
seemed  hopeless  in  all  these  great  divisions  of  the  theatre  of  action.  In 
the  month  of  July,  the  Turkish  commander,  Kiutahi  or  Beschid  Padia, 
commenced  his  operations  agdnst  Athena,  then  commanded  by  Gouras, 
(brmerly  a  lieutenant  of  Odysseus,  who,  having  surrendered  hims^ 
to  the  troops  sent  against  him  in  1824,  was  held  in  ckne  confinement 
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wa  a  prisoner  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  A  few  days  after,  his  mutilat- 
ed body  was  found  at  the  foot  of  the  AcroptJis,  under  a  tower  in  which  he 
was  imprisoned.  It  was  given  out  that  he  fell,  and  was  accidentallj 
killed  in  attempting  to  escape.  But  Tariona  circumstances  af^rwards, 
GoncuniDg  with  expressitms  of  remorse  ottered  bj  Gouras,  led  to  the 
opinion  that  that  chiefliun  had  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  enemies  of 
Odysseus,  and  consented  that  be  should  secretly  be  put  to  death. 

Gouras  was  instructed  by  the  government  to  keep  the  Turks  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Athens ;  but,  disregarding  their  orders,  he  filled  the  magazines 
of  ihe  Acropolis  with  provisions,  which  he  forced  the  inhabitants  of  Athens 
in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  to  supply,  and  prepared  with  his  troops  to 
stand  a  siege  in  that  ahnoet  impregnable  fortress.  Many  of  the  citizens 
went  over  to  Salamis,  as  they  did  in  the  old  Persian  wars ;  the  rest  stood 
by  their  hearths  and  altars  in  the  city.  The  Turks  soon  got  possessioM 
of  the.  town,  though  the  outposts  were  bravely  defended  by  the  citizens. 
The  operalione  of  the  siege  were  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  Cokmel 
Fabvier  and  Earaiskakes  in  the  plain  of  Athens,  with  a  considerable  force. 
But  a  battle  taking  place,  the  Greeks  were  routed,  and  fled,  ^d  the  bom- 
favdment  cf  the  Acropolis  from  the  lull  of  the  Museum,  near  the  mona- 
ment  of  Fhilopappus,  was  resumed  with  great  energy.  The  siege  was 
enrried  on,  not  only  by  the  incessant  firing  of  the  batteries,  but  by  a  series 
of  mines  aod  connlermines,  in  which  many  men  perished.  Gouras  ioit 
his  life  early  in  October.  One  night,  as  he  was  going  the  rounds,  one  of 
hia  attendants  snapped  a  musket,  and  two  shots  being  fired  in  the  direction 
of  the  flash,  one  of  them  struck  him  on  the  head,  and  he  died  without  a 
groan. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  reliere  the  garrison,  but  only  one  suc- 
ceeded. It  was  executed  by  Colonel  Fabvier  and  a  body  of  about  six 
hundred  picked  men,  who,  on  the  night  of  December  ISth,  broke  Ihroogfa 
the  Turkish  lines,  aod  entered  the  Acropolis  under  a  shower  of  grt^ 
fiom  the  Museum,  with  a  loss  of  only  six  killed  and  fourteen  wounded. 
A  Ibi^  supply  of  powder  was  almost  the  only  advimtage  secured  to  the 
garrison  by  this  daring  adventure.  The  u^e  was  vigorously  pressed, 
and  the  distress  arising  from  the  crowded  state  (^the  Acropolis  increased. 
The  constant  discharge  of  ctmnon  did  great  mischief  to  the  splendid  moo- 
nments  of  the  Acropolis,  despite  the  firman  obtained  from  the  Sultaa  l^ 
Sir  Stratford  Canning,  that  the  Parthenon  and  the  Erecbtheion  should  he 
spared.  A  large^  pt^  of  the  Erechtheion  was  battered  down,  and  the 
ftmily  of  Gouras,  with  the  principal  ladies  t^  Athens,  who  had  taken  shel- 
ler  there,  perished  beneath  its  ruins. 

§  13.  A  fresh  national  assembly  assembled  at  Trrezen  in  March, 
1827,  and  introduced  some  very  important  modifications  into  the  constitu- 
tion, the  most  essential  of  which  was  the  placing  the  executive  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  magistrate,  under  the  title  of  President  of  Greece, 
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extending  the  term  of  office  (o  seven  years,  and  enlarging  tug  powers  gen- 
erally. After  a  good  deal  of  angry  dispute,  and  with  great  reluctance  od 
the  part  of  many  members,  tlie  choice  finally  rested  on  John  Capo  DTa- 
trias,  a  Corfiote,  a  man  of  great  talent  and  eagacity,  aod  of  lai^  experi- 
ence in  affairs,  having  been  long  in  the  Russian  service,  and  being  at  the 
moment  a  member  of  tlie  cabinet  of  that  country.  As  some  time  must 
elapse  before  he  would  arrive  in  Greece,  the  executive  power  wu  in- 
trusted to  a  commission  of  three.  The  same  assembly  appointed  Lord 
Cochrane  to  the  chief  command  by  sea,  and  placed  General  Church  in  the 
supreme  command  of  the  land  forces.  These  two  officers  immediately 
entered  upon  their  respective  commands,  and  arrangements  were  at  ooce 
made  for  an  attack  on  the  Turkiah  besiegers  of  the  Acropolis.  Karais- 
kakes  also  returned  from  a  brilliant  expedition  in  the  North.  Public  at- 
tention was  concentrated  upon  the  operations  for  nusing  the  eic^  ot 
Athens,  as  if  that  was  the  last  hope  of  the  country,  and  troops  poured  ia 
from  every  quarter,  io  answer  to  the  calls  of  the  government  and  the  onn- 
manders. 

§  14.  Th6  Greeks,  during  the  operations  that  followed,  ccxnmitted  ooa 
of  those  acts  of  bad  faith  which  have  brought  so  mnch  reproach  npoa 
them.  An  attack  was  made  on  the  Turkish  positions  in  Munychia,  The 
Turks  fled,  and  three  hundred  look  refuge  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Spyri- 
don.  Though  surrounded  by  the  Greeks  and  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion, and  without  the  slightest  chance  of  escape,  they  refused  to  surrender 
unless  allowed  to  retain  their  arms.  The  monasteiy  was  cannoiMded, 
and  at  last  General  Church  proposed  to  allow  them  to  pass  out  with  their 
arms,  contraiy  to  the  wishes  of  the  native  officers.  The  Greeks  were  dis- 
appointed and  enn^d,  thinking  that  the  garrisoa  would  in  a  few  days  be 
reduced  to  an  unconditional  surrender.  Hostages  had  been  ^ven  for  tlie 
&ithful  perforTnance  of  the  agreement ;  among  the  rest  Karaiskakes  him- 
self, and  other  distinguished  chiefiains  of  the  Greeks,  placed  themselves  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Turks.  The  troops  left  the  monastety,  having  the  hos- 
tages in  their  centre.  But  the  Greeks,  murmuring  and  tumultuous  and 
little  accustomed  to  military  obedience,  surrounded  them ;  a  quarrel  arose 
between  a  Turkish  officer  and  a  Greek  soldier,  which  led  to  an  instant 
attack.  The  Greek  officers  did  their  best,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives, 
to  save  the  Turks,  and  one  was  killed  and  several  wounded.  KaraVskakes, 
frantic  at  this  shameful  violation  of  the  truce,  struggled  in  vtun  against  his 
countrymen ;  then,  turning  to  the  Turks,  cried  out,  "  Kill  me,  as  I  have 
kiUed  you."  Two  hundred  were  killed,  and  about  seventy  made  their 
escape  and  reached  the  camp  of  Bescbid  Pacha.  The  result  of  such  aa 
act  of  treachery  was  most  disastrous.  It  demoralized  the  Greek  forces, 
and  disheartened  the  European  commanders.  General  Church,  horror- 
struck,  was  on  the  point  of  resigning  his  command,  and  was  only  die- 
Buaded  from  this  step  by  the  entreaties  of  the  Moreote  officers.     Tbe  next 
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disuBtroiis  incident  waa  the  deatli  of  KuaVskakes,  in  a  skinnieh  on  the  4th 
of  May.  A.  body  of  Greek  soldiera  made  an  irregular  attack  upon  soma 
of  tlie  Turkish  outposts.  The  assailants  were  driren  back.  ICara'ukakes 
was  sick  and  in  bed ;  but,  hearing  the  fire,  he  rose,  sprang  upon  his  horse, 
and  galbped  into  the  midstof  the  battle.  While  endeavoring  to  rally  the 
fugitives  he  received  the  fire  of  a  Turkish  horseman,  and  was  carried  mor- 
tally wounded  from  the  field.  He  was  taken  on  boord  one  of  the  ahips,  and 
there,  conscious  of  his  approaching  death,  passed  the  last  hours  of  his  exist- 
ence in  an  earnest  conversation  with  Lord  Cochrane  and  the  other  chiefs 
on  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  proper  measurea  to  be  taken  for  her 
deliverance.  When  some  words  of  ctHtsolation  were  addressed  to  him  in 
praise  of  the  brilliancy  of  his  achievements,  be  answered,  '■  What  I  have 
done,  I  have  done ;  what  has  happened,  has  happened ;  now  for  the  fu- 
ture." And  when  he  was  drawing  his  last  breath,  he  said  to  those  around 
him,  among  whom  were  Lord  Cochrane  and  General  Church,  "  My  coun- 
try laid  upon  me  a  heavy  task ;  I  have  fiilfiUed  my  duty  by  tea  months 
of  terrible  battles ;  nothing  remained  except  my  life ;  this  I  owed  to  my 
comitry,  this  I  surrender  to  my  country.  I  am  dying;  let  my  fellow-sol- 
diers finish  my  work;  let  them  save  my  Athens."  These  were  the  last 
words  he  spoke.  His  bravery,  his  patriotism,  his  heroic  death,  made  the 
errors  of  his  previous  life  forgotten,  and  he  is  justly  regarded  by  his  coun- 
trymen as  one  of  the  most  iUustrioua  of  her  heroes.  Funeral  honors  were 
paid  to  his  memory  by  the  natitmal  assembly  at  Trcezene,  and  an  eloquent 
discourse  pronounced  by  Mr.  Tricoopes  in  the  presence  of  the  deputies 
and  the  Executive  Council,  and  a  lai^  concourse  of  citizens.  The  stran- 
ger who  visits  Athens  gazes  with  interest,  as  he  entera  the  harbor  of  Fei- 
rseus,  upon  the  rains  of  the  tomb  of  Tbemislocles,  which  looked  out  upon 
&6  waters  of  Salamis,  the  scene  of  his  glory ;  and  as  he  passes  up  from 
Peirseus  to  Athens,  along  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  which  con- 
nected the  port  with  the  city,  he  beholds  with  equal  interest,  in  a  field  at 
a  distance  from  the  road,  the  monument  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
modem  hero  fell. 

S  15.  Two  days  afterwards  the  fate  of  the  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Athens  was  decided.  On  the  6th  of  May,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  bat- 
tles which  had  occurred  in  the  whole  war  was  fought  in  the  environs  of 
the  dty.  Lord  Cochrane  had  said  tliat  he  should  dine  on  the  Acropolis. 
Vain  boast.  The  Turkish  horsemen — always  the  most  formidable  arm 
of  the  service  —  dashed  impetuously  upon  the  Greeks,  and  cut  them  to 
pieces  with  dreadful  slaughter.  The  panic-stricken  survivors  of  the  main 
body  fled.  A  band  of  Souliotes  maintained  their  ground,  and  were  nearly 
bU  slain.  The  rout  was  complete ;  "  and  for  two  hours,"  says  Dr.  Howe, 
"the  plain  presented  only  a  picture  of  detached  fights  between  bands  of 
ten,  five,  or  three  Greeks  and  dozens  of  Turks,  who  soon  cut  them  to 
pieces,  though  aAer  desperate  resistance."     Lord  Cochrane  and  General 
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Church,  who  vere  ads'ancing  with  anpplies  and  reinfoTcanents,  wa« 
obliged  to  retreat  and  take  refuge  on  board  the  Ehipa.  The  centre  and 
left  wing,  amounting  to  seven  Ihousand  men,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
battle,  immediateiy  fled  in  the  direction  of  the  Istlnnus ;  the  posts  around 
PeirffiuH  were  abandoned.  The  ground  was  strewn  with  fifteen  hundred 
of  the  flower  of  the  Grednn  warriora ;  nearly  all  the  Europeans  engaged 
in  the  battle  perished;  many  of  the  braTest  leaders  fell;  others  were 
taken  prisoners,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  fortj  were  beheaded  the  nest 
moramg.  Lord  Cochrane  immediatelj  withdrew  with  his  squadron  to 
Hydra.  Gleneral  Church  remained  at  Phaleron  with  two  thousand  mefl 
tiiree  weeks  longer,  when,  finding  his  men  disheartened  and  ready  fo  de- 
sert, he  dismantled  the  batteries  and  abandoned  all  the  positions.  Bune 
attempts  were  subseqaently  made  to  relieve  the  garrison  by  an  expediliai 
in  the  enemy's  rear,  to  cut  off  his  supplies.  The  dtadel  was,  however, 
surrendered  on  the  5th  of  June. 

The  fall  of  Athens  was  felt  as  a  tremendous  blow  over  all  Greece.  It 
seemed  to  extinguish  the  last  spai^  of  hope  that  the  war  could  be  contin- 
ned.  The  poverty  that  covered  the  coaairj  was  indescribable.  Bnt  the 
sympathies  of  the  world  were  aroused  anew  by  the  tales  of  starvation  and 
woe  which  reached  the  ears  <^  the  humane  everywhere.  In  the  United 
States  Bodedes  were  formed  to  raise  cmtributions,  and  aeven  shtp-Ioadi 
of  pTorisions  and  clothing  were  despatched,  whidi  saved  frcnn  death 
thousands  of  the  wretched  population,  and  infoaed  new  strei^th  into  the 
heart  t^  the  nation. 

§  16.  The  cabinets  of  Europe  also  were  no  longer  insea^Ie  to  the 
duty  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  present  state  of  things.  The  tone  (^  the  Eng- 
lish government  had  been  greatly  altered  by  the  influence  <^  Canning's 
genius  and  fine  humanity  ;  and  the  former  sympathy  with  the  Turks  in 
their  lawfiil  efforts  to  suppress  the  unjustifiable  insurredicn  of  their  re- 
bellions layas  was  felt  to  be  &lse  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  tmtoroas 
to  the  rights  of  man.  Before  the  insurrection,  the  Greeks  had  sent  a  depu- 
ta^on  to  St  Petersburg,  to  offer  the  crown  of  Greece  to  one  of  the  Grand 
Dukes,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  support  of  so  powerful  a  state  to  their 
cause.  The  offer  was  declined.  During  the  war  they  sent  another  def^ 
utation  to  Paris,  proposing  that  ooe  of  the  sons  of  Lows  Philippe  —  then 
Duke  of  (Means  —  should  be  placed  on  the  throne ;  here,  again,  they 
met  with  disappointment.  Later  eliU,  they  threw  themselves  on  the  pro- 
tection of  England,  offering  to  confer  the  crown  on  Prince  Leopold ;  but 
the  proposition  was  at  first  coldly  received.  The  successes  of  Ibiahkn 
Pacha,  and  the  prospect  of  having  a  powerfii!  Egyptian  government,  in- 
dependent of  the  Porte,  established  in  Greece,  had  some  effect  in  exciting 
the  alarm  of  Europe,  and  the  disturbance  of  commerce  in  the  Levant 
became  more  and  more  serious.  In  182G  Russia  manifested  a  dispo^tioo 
to  take  the  settlement  of  afbirs  into  her  own  hands.    Mr.  Canning  seised 
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the  occasion  of  the  mission  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  St.  Petershurg, 
in  that  year,  to  communicate  the  readiness  of  the  British  cabinet  to  join 
in  an  arrangement  for  the  pacification  of  Greece.  The  result  of  this 
communication  was  the  signature  of  the  protocol  of  the  4th  of  April 
This  was  followed  by  a  Beries  of  diplomatic  discussions,  leading  to  the 
treaty  signed  at  London  on  the  6th  of  July,  1827,  by  the  plenipotentia- 
ries of  Russia,  France,  and  England,  which  provided  that  an  immediate 
armistice  should  be  established  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  pro- 
posed to  place  Greece  on  the  fooling  of  a  tributary  province,  under  tho 
sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  but  with  the  right  of  electing  her  own  gov- 
ernors, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Porte.  The  feeble  and  wretched 
conditioD  of  Greece  made  it  difficult  for  her  to  reject  even  these  humil- 
iating terms ;  but  the  Forte  refused  to  allow  any  interference  in  its  own 
affiiirs,  and  even  to  receive  a  written  communication  from  the  ministers 
(^  the  Western  powers. 

5  17.  This  obstinacy  of  the  Porte,  which  was  but  too  well  justified  hy 
the  previous  assurances  of  the  cabinets  that  they  had  no  intention  of  in- 
terfering, induced  England  and  France  to  augment  their  naval  forces  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Russia  sent  a  squadron  to  join  them.  The  British 
Admiral,  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  was  instructed  to  prevent  the  landing  of 
any  forces  in  Greece  from  Egypt  or  Turkey.  The  Greeks  had  abstained 
from  all  military  operations  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was  known ;  but  as 
Ibrahim  continued  bis  ravages,  and  violated  a  temporary  armistice  he  had 
agreed  to  with  Codrington,  they  agtun  took  up  arms.  The  combined 
Egyptian  and  Turkish  fleets  lay  concentrated  in  the  harbor  of  Navarino, 
when,  on  the  20th  of  October,  the  English,  French,  and  Russian  squad- 
rons entered  the  Bay,  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  enor- 
mities still  perpetrated  by  Ibrahim,  and  to  force  him  to  comply  with  their 
proposals.  He  was  required  either  to  quit  the  Peloponnesus  altogether,  or 
at  least  to  cease  from  devastating  the  country.  The  Turks  were  drawn 
ap  in  order  of  haUle,  and  having  fired  upon  a  boat  with  a  fiag  of  tntce, 
and  killed  several  persons  on  board,  a  terrible  battle  instandy  commenced, 
which  lasted  four  hours.  The  Turco-Egyption  fleet  consisted  of  seventy- 
nine  ships  of  war,  and  other  vessels,  amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  carrying  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  cannon  ;  the  fleet  of 
the  allies  amounted  to  only  twenty-sis  vessels,  with  thirteen  hundred  and 
twenty-four  guns ;  but,  though  the  battle  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  it  result- 
ed in  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Turks  and  Egyptians.  They  refused  to  strike  i 
some  of  their  ships  were  burned,  others  driven  on  shore,  and  nearly  all  dis- 
abled ;  only  twenty  or  thirty  corvettes  and  brigs  remaining  in  a  sailing 
condition.  Six  thousand  men  perished.  So  tremendous  a  catastrophe 
caused  for  a  moment  an  involuntary  cessation  of  hostilities.  Europe  and 
America  resounded  with  triumph  and  exaltation ;  and  the  Greeks,  filled 
with  new  hope,  retnnied  thanks  to  Heaven  for  so  ugnal  and  unlooked  fbr 
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a  delirerance.  But  when  the  news  reached  Constantinople,  it  found  the 
Porte  sliU  intractable  and  violent.  "My  positive,  abBolule,  definitive,  un- 
changeable,  eternal  answer,"  said  the  minister  to  the  interpreters  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  fiussia,  "  ia  that  the  Sublime  Forte  does  not  accept  anj 
propoailicm  concerning  the  Greeks,  and  means  to  persist  in  its  own  wiH 
for  ever  and  ever,  even  unto  the  day  of  the  last  judgment."  In  this  obsU- 
nate  course  of  conduct  the  Forte  was  sustained  by  Austria,  under  the 
inspiration  of  Mettemich,  to  whom  the  alliance  between  Russia,  France, 
and  England,  and  all  the  recent  proceedings  for  the  salvatjoo  of  Greece, 
were  in  the  highest  degree  distasteful.  But  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Porte  long  to  hold  out.  In  April,  1828,  Russia  declared  war  against  her, 
and  ctHupelled  the  Sultan  to  turn  his  chief  attention  in  this  direction. 

The  Fresident  elect,  Capo  D'lstrias,  having  I)eeD  dismissed  from  the  Rus- 
sian service,  and  having  spent  about  ten  months  in  St.  Petersburg,  Faria, 
and  London,  in  order  to  come  to  a  disUnct  nnderstandiog  with  the  three 
protecting  powers,  and  having  effected  a  loan,  then  highly  neCeasary  to  the 
new  OTganization  <£  Greece,  arrived  at  Nanplia  in  January,  1828,  and 
thenc«  proceeded  to  .£gina,  where  the  government  had  at  that  time  es- 
tablished itself.  While  in  England,  he  Eucceeded  in  winning  the  good- 
will <^  the  leading  statesmen,  except  the  Duke  of  Wellingtcu,  who  per- 
listed  in  thinking  the  battle  of  Navariuo  an  untoward  event  Immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival  he  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  set  about  the 
Herculean  task  of  restoring  order  in  the  demoralized  and  disoi^aniied 
condition  of  the  country,  with  eictraordinary  activity  and  talent,  having 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Tricoupea  as  Secretary  of  State.  But  the  Porte  still  re- 
fiising  to  make  peace,  a  French  expedition  sailed  from  Toulon,  and  Ibra- 
him Pacha  was  glad  to  accept  terms  and  make  his  way  back  to  Egypt 
with  the  remains  of  his  shattered  fleeL  The  last  sail  of  the  hostile  arma- 
ment disappeared  from  Greece  on  the  7th  of  October,  and  the  last  battle 
on  land  was  fought  in  Bocotia,  a  year  after,  by  Prince  Demetrius  Tpse- 
lantes,  who,  with  three  thousand  men,  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  a 
force  of  seven  thousand;  thus  triumphantly  completing  a  strug^e,  which 
eight  years  beftve  his  brother  Alexander  had  opened  by  a  disastrous  de- 
teat.  The  Pwte  at  last,  terriiied  by  tlic  successes  of  the  Russian  anus, 
accepted  the  propositions  of  the  great  powers,  and  Ikostilides  thenceforth 
ceased  between  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks. 

On  a  general  review  of  the  contest  now  brought  to  a  close,  a  few  of  the 
leading  incidents  of  which  have  been  thus  briefly  treated,  we  may  venture 
to  assert  tliat  the  Greeks  were  right  in  commencing  it,  and  justified  in  com- 
mencing it  when  they  did;  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  Christian  nations  at  the  outset,  —  though,  so  far  from  receiving 
it,  they  were  denounced  by  the  Holy  Alliance  as  rebeb  ;  that  the  course  of 
the  great  powers  was  at  first  cold  and  cruel,  and  afterwards  wavering ; 
and  that  they  angenerousty  required  the  emancipated  conntiy,  at  the 
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moment  of  pacificatioD,  to  acknowledge  itself  tribuUiry  to  the  Porte,  when 
the  Greeks  had  fairly  entitled  themselves,  bj  their  conduct  and  suSeriogs, 
to  the  guaranties  of  Europe  for  their  nalioual  existence  and  their  absolute 
and  unqualified  independence. 

S  18.  The  eettlement  of  liie  afiairs  of  the  country  noir  occnpi«d  tlte  ai- 
tention  of  the  great  powers.  It  was  proposed  at  first  to  retain  Greece 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Forte,  but  to  give  it  a  separate  administra~ 
tion  OD  the  payment  of  a  large  annual  tribute ;  but  this  plan  was  found 
impracticable.  It  was  next  proposed  to  erect  the  country  into  an  inde- 
pendent principality,  and  to  give  it  a  ruler  from  one  of  the  reigning  houses 
in  Europe,  under  the  title  of  Sovereign  Prince.  Prince  Leopold,  the 
present  king  of  Belgium,  was  selected  for  this  station,  and  (he  choioe  was 
an  eKoellent  one.  The  Prince  accepted  the  appointment,  but,  for  rea- 
sons e^iually  bonorabie  to  his  head  and  heart,  four  months  afterwards,  in 
May,  1830,  abdicated  the  yet  unoccupied  throne.  The  principal  reason 
which  induced  this  step  was  the  absurd  boundary  line  on  the  north,  pro- 
posed and  insisted  on  by  the  protecting  powers.  Negotiations  were  again 
renewed;  fresh  protocols  filled  up  another  year ;  when,  in  October,  1831, 
Count  Capo  D'lstrias,  who  had  been  President  of  Greece  for  four  years, 
with  almost  dictatorial  power,  was  assassinated  at  Nauplia  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Manote  clan  of  Mavromichales,  whose  chief,  Pelros  Bey,  ho 
had  illegally  imprisoned.  Iliis  tragictd  event  vraa  folkiwed  by  six  months 
of  anarchy.  Augustine  Capo  D'lstrias,  a  younger  brother  of  the  mur- 
dered President,  was  nominally  placed  at  the  head  of  afiturs.  He  found 
it  impossible  to  stem  the  tide  of  opposition,  and,  i-esigning  his  office,  on  the 
15th  of  April  took  passage  with  the  dead  body  of  his  brother  on  board 
a  Russian  vessel  bound  for  Corfou.  These  events  made  it  necessary  to 
bring  the  arrangements  of  the  great  powers  to  the  speediest  possible  coo- 
eludion.  The  plenipotentiaries  now  turned  their  attention  to  Louis,  king 
of  Bavaria,  who  had  always  been  a  lover  of  Hellenic  art,  and  had  ren- 
dered generous  tud  to  Greece  in  the  hour  of  Iier  distress.  Finally  it  was 
determined  to  make  a  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  to  raise  Prince  Otho  to 
the  throne,  with  all  the  honors  and  dignities  of  sovereignty.  Otho  was 
the  second  son  of  die  king,  bom  June  I,  181a  ;  consequently  only  seven- 
teen years  old  when  chatted  with  the  august  office  of  reconstructing  a 
Mattered  slate.  The  period  of  his  majority  was  fixed  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty; in  the  mean  time  a  regency  of  three  Bavarian  statesmen  —  Count 
Armansperg,  the  Chevalier  von  Maurer,  and  General  Heidecker — was 
appointed  to  carry  on  the  government  in  the  name  of  the  youthtul  monarch. 
A  loan  of  sixty  millions  of  francs  ($13,000,000)  was  guaranteed  by  the 
three  powers,  and  a  Bavarian  army  of  thirty-five  hundred  men  enrolled, 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  new  kingdom.  On  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust, 1832,  Prince  Otho  was  solemnly  acknowledged  by  the  national  as- 
•embly  at  FroiKca  —  a  suburb  of  Nauplia  —  the  whole  assembly  rising 
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and  shouting  with  one  voice,  "A  long  life  and  a  happy  reign  to  Otbo  tbs 
First,  King  of  Hellas."  On  the  6th  of  February,  1833,  he  landed  at 
Nauplia,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people;  "a  happy  day,"  ssya  a 
Greek  writer,  "on  which  the  Hellenic  nation,  afler  three  hundred  and 
eighty  years'  bereavement  of  their  imperial  throne,  had  the  happiness 
again  to  welcome  their  own  monarch,  and  saw  at  length,  with  nnapeaka- 
bio  exultation,  anil  with  profound  gratitude  to  the  Most  High,  their  long- 
ings  Ailfilled,  their  patience  rewarded,  and  the  struggles  c£  four  centuries 
crowoed  with  triumph." 

The  boundaries  were  determined  by  a  treaty  between  the  great  powen 
and  the  Sublime  Forte,  in  1832.  The  northern  line  runs  from  the  Golf 
of  Volo,  or  the  P^astean  Gulf,  on  the  east,  along  the  chain  <^  Othrys,  and 
strikes  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  or  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  on  the  west.  The  east- 
ern line  includes  Eub<ea,  the  Northern  Sporades,  and  the  Cydades.  Crete 
was  ceded  to  the  Facha  of  Egypt,  and  the  other  islands  of  the  .£getui,  with 
the  proTinces  north  d*  the  line  above  indicated,  were  replaced  under  the 
government  of  Turkey.  The  islands  on  the  western  coast  still  coostltiUe 
the  Septinsular  Republic,  under  the  protect<»sle  of  England.  The  comt- 
tiy  was  oiganized  within  these  boundaries,  and  the  ancient  divisione  with 
the  classical  names  restored.  It  was  divided  into  ten  Nomoi,  or  Frovinoe^ 
thirty  Eparduas,  or  Cantons,  and  453  Demoi,  or  Communes,  with  their  ser- 
eral  local  admtnistraliiHis.  The  firat  Nome  embraces  Attica  and  Boeotia; 
the  secwid,  Fhocis  and  Fhthiotis ;  the  third,  ^tolia  and  Acamanla ;  the 
fourth,  Argolis  and  Corinth ;  the  fifth,  Acbiua  and  Elie ;  the  sixlli,  Arca- 
dia }  the  seventh,  Messenia ;  the  eighth,  Laconia ;  the  ninth,  Eiib<ea  and 
the  Northern  Sporades ;  the  tenth,  the  Cyclades. 

The  seat  of  government  was  at  first  established  at  Nauplia,  but  in  1835 
it  was  transferred  to  Athens ;  and  in  the  same  year,  the  kin^  having  atr 
tained  his  m^ority,  assumed  the  r«ns  of  government,  and  addressed  on 
the  occasion  a  proclamation  to  the  Greek  people,  which  exdted  (he  liveBest 
hopes  and  the  brightest  anticipations  of  the  future  happiness  of  the  country. 

In  the  following  year  the  king  was  married  to  the  Frincess  Amelia,  the 
daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenberg,  then  seventeen  years  old,  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  princesses  in  Europe.  The  marriage  took  place 
on  the  22d  of  November,  1636,  and  they  arrived  at  the  Feirteus  on  the 
I4th  of  February,  1837.  The  next  day,  the  youthiul  pair  entered  Ath- 
ens under  triumphal  arches,  decontted  with  laurel  and  myrtle  bianche% 
amidst  the  huzzas  of  the  whole  populatton. 

3  19.  The  period  has  not  yet  arrived  when  the  history  of  Otbo's  re^jii 
can  be  impartially  written.  In  this  brief  sketch  of  events,  it  has  not  beat 
intended  to  dwell  much  on  details ;  and  in  what  remains,  only  a  few  addi- 
tional points  wilt  be  considered. 

The  Greeks  have  always  been  an  eminenOy  constitutional  pet^tle. 
The  first  8t«p  taken  by  them  after  the  war  broke  out  was  to  establish  a 
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eenstitation ;  and  during  the  war,  althoagh  dissensions  often  prevuled, 
stall  tlie  Greeks  were  in  the  aaaa  goTerned  bj  constitutional  fonos. 
Prince  Leopold,  during  the  brief  period  of  his  nominal  sovereignty,  was 
nrged  bj  President  Capo  D'Istrias  to  recc^ize  the  constituticmal  rights 
of  the  niUion.  When  Prince  Otho  was  elected  bj  the  great  powers,  the 
notional  aaaemhly  began  a  revision  of  the  constitution,  but  were  prevented 
from  completing  their  labora  by  the  intervention  of  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  Residents  of  the  protecting  powers.  The  treaty  which  placed 
Otho  on  the  throne  contains  not  a.  word  about  a  constitutioDal  monarchy ;  ■ 
and  it  was  well  understood  thai  Russia  was  hostile  to  constitu^n&l  gov- 
enunents  everywhere,  and  France  and  England  were  perhaps  indifferenL 
King  Otho,  therefore,  was  an  absolute  monarch,  so  far  as  the  treaty  de- 
fined hb  powers ;  and  if  his  goremment  was  administued  upon  absolute 
principles  during  the  fiist  ten  years  of  his  reign,  both  by  the  regency  and 
by  his  cabinets  aiier  he  assumed  the  reins,  the  blame  oogbt  justly  to  be 
shared  by  the  European  powers,  who  neglected  to  guarantee  a  constitu- 
tion to  the  people.  It  is  not  proposed  to  dwell  upon  the  oomphuols  urged 
against  the  Bavarian  dynasty  in  general ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
legency  committed  a  grave  error  in  not  calling  a  uatiooal  assembly,  at  an 
early  date,  to  frame  a  constitution,  and  that  the  king,  on  attaining  bis 
■oajori^,  committed  a  similar  error.  At  all  events,  the  people  became 
impatient  for  a  cons^tutional  govemmenL  The  dissatisfaction  of  the 
countrr  readied  its  height  in  1813,  and  a  universal  determination  was 
fcMmed  to  have  a  constitution  at  all  events,  while  there  was  an  ei^ually 
general  purpose  not  to  violate  tbe  respect  due  to  their  H^esties.  Com- 
binations and  arrangements  were  entered  into  between  the  civil  author- 
itke  and  the  military,  to  enforce  the  changes  called  for  by  the  country, 
bat  to  use  no  m(a«  force  than  was  necessary  for  the  purpose.  The 
movement  was  headed  by  Oeneral  Kalerges,  who  had  been  a  distin- 
guished officer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  then  inspector  of  the 
cavaliy  quartered  at  Athens. 

Some  intimation  of  the  dedgn  reached  tbe  government,  and  several  ar- 
rests were  ordered  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  September,  1843.  This 
action  of  the  government  was  seized  upon  as  the  moment  to  carry  out  the 
long-meditated  revolution.  Kalerges  hastily  summoned  the  officers  and 
put  the  garristm  in  motiou,  amidst  loud  cries  of  Long  Ufe  to  the  conttitw- 
tuml  which  were  responded  to  by  the  largo  bodies  of  citizens  now  rapidly 
gathering  from  every  quarter  of  the  town.  Kalerges  marched  his  troops, 
accompanied  by  the  citizens,  to  the  square  in  front  of  the  palace ;  in  a 
few  moments  the  artillery  come  up,  the  guns  were  pointed  at  the  pal- 
ace, and  the  artillerymen  cried  out,  Z^u  rh  cnJmryfui/  lang  Ufe  to  tht 
eotutitutitml  The  king,  appearing  at  the  window,  demanded  the  eanse 
of  the  disturbance  and  td  this  parade  of  the  garrison.  Kalei^s  replied, 
M  as  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  multitude, "  The  people  of  Greece  and  the 
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mray  desire  that  your  Majesty  will  redeem  the  promke  (bat  die  coantij 
should  be  governed  constitutionally."  The  king  ordered  the  tioopa  to  re- 
tire to  their  quarters,  promising  to  consult  with  the  ministere,  the  Council 
of  State,  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  three  protecting  powers.  But  Ealer- 
ges  replied,  that  "  nntber  the  garrison  of  Athens  nor  the  people  woold 
quit  the  spot  until  his  Majesty's  decision  should  be  made  knowiL"  Tbe 
Council  of  State,  meantime,  had  been  discussing  the  great  question,  what 
was  to  be  done  in  this  emergency.  They  were  not  unanimotis ;  but  the 
constitutional  parly,  led  by  General  Cbnrcb,  Ltudos,  and  Rhegas  Pahune- 
des,  were  in  the  majtnity,  and  at  last  all  united  in  drawing  up  a  procl^ 
■nation,  a  list  of  a  new  ministry  to  be  recommended  to  Ute  king,  and  an 
address  advising  his  Majesty  to  call  a  national  assembly  to  prepare  a 
c(His[itution.  Before  the  king's  aoswer  was  given,  the  carnages  nf  the  for- 
eign ministers  appeared  at  the  gates  oi  the  palace,  but  were  p«ditel^  thoogb 
firmly  refused  admittance.  All  submitted  quietly  except  the  minister  of 
Prussia,  who  persisted,  with  harsh  and  disrespectinl  language,  in  demand- 
ing admittance  to  his  M^esty.  Kalergee,  getting  out  of  patience,  finished 
the  scene  by  telling  tiie  minister  that "  bis  advice  bad  genenlly  bent  nnfiH- 
tanatc,  and  he  was  afraid  the  king  had  had  too  much  of  it  lately."  Upon 
this,  the  diplomatic  gentlemen  stepped  into  their  carriages  and  drove  of^ 
amidst  the  laughter  of  the  people,  who  maintained  the  most  p^ect  good 
hnmor  through  the  vrhole  scene.  The  king  signed  the  wilinances  ap- 
pointing a  new  ministry  and  convoking  a  national  assembly.  The  troops, 
having  been  thirteen  hours  under  arms,  marched  back  t«  thw  barracks; 
the  citizens  dispersed  to  their  homes ;  the  business  of  the  dty  was  not  in- 
terrupted an  hour;  the  courts  sat  without  the  slightest  obstmctioat  na 
tumults  took  place  in  the  country ;  a  chief,  named  Grriziotes,  who  ms  <n 
his  way  Avm  £uba»  to  the  capital  with  more  than  a  thousand  irregnlar 
troops,  hearing  that  the  object  had  been  accomplished,  enjoined  his  fc^ 
lowers  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  asked  leave  "to  come  alone  to  obejr 
the  law,  and  not  to  give  it."  The  next  night  the  city  was  iUuminated,  and 
great  rejoicings  celebrated  the  event,  without  a  sit^e  act  of  violence. 
In  the  same  moderate  spirit  of  tranquil  triumph,  the  great  ooastitotioDal 
victory  was  commemorated  all  over  the  country,  and  Ihe  l5(h  ot  Septem- 
ber was  henceforth  added  to  the  n^ional  festivals.  Tlus  revolution  was 
accomplished  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood ;  without  even  disturbiog 
the  quiet  of  a  single  citizen,  except  a  person  named  Tzinos,  who  had 
made  himself  odious  as  chief  of  police,  by  the  cruelties  he  had  inflicted 
in  the  disdiorge  of  bis  functions.  He  took  shelter  in  the  palace,  but  was 
given  up,  and  merely  sent  away  to  me  of  the  islands;  and  the  only 
une^ness  manifested  anywhere  was  the  opposition  made  by  that  island 
—  Tenos — to  receiving  so  odious  a  person  on  its  shores. 

The  king  and  queen  drove  out  the  next  day,  as  usual,  and  were  cheered 
by  the  people.    The  new  ministry  entered  upon  their  fasctions;  the  Bi^ 
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Tsriaos  were  disnussecl,  and  maoj  of  them  took  the  Austrian  steamer  for 
borne  in  less  than  a  week.  The  national  assembly  was  convoked  for  the 
18th  of  November.  The  elections  resulted  most  satisfactorily.  The  beat 
men,  almost  without  exception,  were  chosen.  The  assembly  was  opened 
on  the  20th  of  November  by  the  king  in  person,  accompanied  by  his  min- 
isters, and  in  the  presence  of  the  diplomatic  body,  all  of  whom  attended 
except  the  Bussian  legation.  In  fact,  Russia  had  totally  withheld  her 
nnctioa  from  the  constitutional  proceedings,  not  only  at  Athens,  but 
through  her  minblers  at  the  other  courts.  The  king's  speech  was  con- 
ceived in  a  most  excellent  spirit,  and  raised  his  popularity  to  the  highest 
point;  aod  the  marks  of  aSection  aad  respect  everywhere  accorded  to 
their  Majesties,  then  and  whenever  they  appeared  in  public,  deeply  im- 
pressed them.  The  assembly,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
members,  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Mr.  Puioutsos  Notaras,  an  emi- 
nent patriot,  who  took  arms  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  being  then 
eighty-four  years  old.  He  had  been  a  member  of  all  the  precedmg 
national  assemblies.  At  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  seven,  he  was 
diosen  a  member  for  bis  native  province,  Corinth,  and  was  now  elected 
president  of  the  constitutional  assembly,  in  the  midst  of  the  acclamations 
of  his  colleagues.  Four  vice-presidents  were  appointed,  —  Mavrocordatos, 
Metaxas,  Collettes,  and  Londos. 

The  draft  of  the  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  assembly  on  tha  15th 
of  January,  and  after  being  carefully  discussed  was  laid  before  the  king 
(m  the  4th  of  March.  It  was  thoroughly  studied  by  his  Jlajesty,  and 
returned  by  him  with  a  few  changes  suggested,  and  on  the  16th  of 
Mardi,  1844,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  nation,  the  constitution  was  formally 
accepted.  A  deputation  immediately  waited  upon  his  Majesty,  and  ex- 
pressed, in  fervid  and  eloquent  language,  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the 
assembly. 

The  constitution  embodies  all  the  securities  which  were  incorporated 
mto  the  earlier  forms,  with  such  other  principles  as  the  actual  state  of  the 
country  made  necessary.  The  settlement  of  Otho  and  hia  family  on  the 
throne  is  conflnned.  The  Oriental  Church  is  the  established  reUgion,  but 
all  other  religions  are  tolerated.  Proselytizing  and  attacks  upon  the  es- 
t^lished  religion  are  forbidden.  All  Greeks  are  declared  equal  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  and  personal  liberty  is  inviolable.  No  titles  of  nobility 
are  to  be  created.  It  is  declared  that  in  Greece  man  is  not  bought  and 
sold.  A  serf  or  a  slave,  whatever  may  be  his  nationality  or  his  religion, 
is  free  from  the  moment  that  he  sets  foot  on  Hellenic  ground.  The 
press  is  free,  and  a  censorship  cannot  be  established.  Public  instruction 
is  at  the  charge  of  the  state ;  torture  and  conRscation  cannot  be  intro- 
dnced,  and  the  secrecy  of  letters  is  inviolable.  The  legislative  power 
is  divided  between  the  king,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  called  Bovle,  and 
Ibe  Senate,  or  Gerotuia;    but  all  money  bills  most  originate  with  the 
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Deputies.  The  king  has  the  usual  powers,  uoder  the  usual  restricUtma,  o! 
a  constitutional  monarch.  Hia  person  ia  Inviolable,  but  hia  ministers  naty 
be  impeached  for  maladministrntioD.  He  is  the  executive  magistnW. 
Id  csee  of  the  failure  of  heirs,  and  (lie  vacancy  of  the  Ibrone,  proviaion  ia 
made  for  the  appoinctnent  of  a  regent,  and  tUen  for  the  election  of  a  king 
by  vote  of  the  assembly.  The  deputies  (flouXtvrin')  are  elected  for  three 
years.  No  one  can  be  elected  vrLo  has  not  reached  the  age  of  thirty  year& 
The  number  of  deputies  ia  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  regulated 
by  law,  but  never  to  be  less  than  eighty.  The  senators  (ri^xiuiTuwTiii)  are 
appointed  by  tlie  king  for  life.  A  considerable  number  of  conditions  and 
qualifications  are  prescribed;  the  legal  age  is  forty.  The  minimum  Dom- 
ber  of  senators  is  twenty-seven ;  but  the  king  may,  when  he  sees  fit,  raise 
it  to  one  half  the  number  of  tiie  deputies.  The  princes  of  the  blood  and 
the  heir  presumptive  of  the  crown  are  senators  by  right,  as  soon  as  they 
shall  have  completed  their  eighteenth  year,  but  they  are  to  have  no  voice 
in  the  deliberations  until  they  have  completed  their  twenty-fifih  year 
The  ministers  are  appointed  by  the  king,  with  the  usual  respmisibililies. 
Justice  is  administered  by  judges  appointed  by  the  king  for  life.  Argo- 
meuts  before  the  tribunida  are  to  be  public,  unless  such  publicity  be 
deemed  by  the  court  dangerous  to  morals  and  public  order.  A  judge  can 
accept  no  salaried  employment,  except  that  of  Professor  in  the  Univeruty. 
The  trial  by  jury  in  dvil  cases,  and  in  cases  of  political  crimes  and  (^ea- 
ues  of  the  press,  is  preserved.  No  oath  can  be  exacted  without  a  law 
which  prescribes  and  determines  it.  All  conflicting  jurisdiction  is  to  be 
reviewed  and  decided  by  the  Areopagus,  which  is  the  supreme  court,  or 
court  of  final  appeal. 

g  20.  Greece  has  been  under  a  constitutional  government  aboat  eleven 
years.  But  the  condition  of  the  country  is  not  yet  such  as  its  fiiends 
hoped  and  desired.  Agriculture  is  still  imperfect  and  rude.  Roftds  are 
neglected.  The  public  domain  ia  badly  administered,  and  the  population 
has  but  slowly  inu'cased.  Manufacturing  industry  has  made  some  pntg- 
ress,  but  only  in  tlie  larger  towns,  such  as  Athens,  Ai^os,  and  Nauplia. 
The  people  are  generally  poor ;  but  few,  if  any,  beggars  are  to  be  seen. 
A  large  accession  of  capital  is  needed.  The  country  is  loaded  with 
debt,  and  the  system  of  taxation  is  at  once  oppressive  and  wasteful.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
passed  since  the  country  emerged  from  a  most  destructive  war,  which  left 
no  villages  standing,  and  reduced  the  people  to  a  state  of  destitutioa 
almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Slow  as  the  progress  of  Greece  has  been  in  material  dvilizaticm,  her 
zeal  for  education  and  literature  is  not  surpassed  by  the  most  enlightened 
nations  in  the  world.  We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  preparatirais  for  the 
Bevolutioo  was  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  schools,  and  a  large  iDcrease 
of  their  number.     During  the  war  the  provisional  govemmeute  never  lost 
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right  of  (bis  subject,  and  Count  Capo  D'Istrias  gave  to  it  mach  of  his  &t- 
teniJon.  The  Kgeacj  of  Otho  organized  the  system  of  public  education 
more  thoroughly  than  had  previously  been  done.  Tiie  Greeks  also 
nused  large  sums  by  private  subscriptions  and  by  local  taxes.  Frince 
Demetrius  Ypselantes  lefl  his  whole  fortune  to  found  a  school  in  Naupliaf 
which  annually  educates  several  hundred  scholars.  Many  schools  for 
girls  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  Greece.  There  are  two 
or  three  in  Athens ;  one  under  the  charge  of  Madame  Mano,  a  sister  of 
Alexander  Mavrocordatos ;  another,  the  justly  famous  missionary  school 
of  our  countryman,  Dr.  Hill,  which  has  been  of  incalculable  service  to  the 
wcHuen  of  Greece.  Private  schools  flourish  in  the  principal  towns.  But 
doubtless  the  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  scheme  of  public  education, 
as  it  now  exists  in  the  system  of  public  schools.  Under  this  system  arc, — ■ 
1.  The  Demotic,  or  schools  of  mutual  instruction,  in  which  are  taught  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  with  the  elements  of  history,  geography,  natural 
pbilosopby.  Sec  to  both  boya  and  girls.  2.  The  Hellenic  schools,  in  which 
are  taught,  in  addition  to  the  further  study  of  the  above-enumerated 
branches,  the  elements  of  the  ancient  Greek  grammar,  and  tranelatioos 
from  ancient  into  modem  Greek  and  the  IJatin  and  French  languages. 
8.  The  Gymnasia  in  which  the  Latin  and  Greek  are  continued,  witb 
philosophy,  logic,  elluca,  physics,  general  history,  mathematical  get^jra- 
phy,  and  the  French,  German,  and  English  languages.  4.  The  Univer- 
uty  of  Otho,  which  is  organized  with  four  departments,  or  faculties,  — 
philosoj^y,  theology,  mediune,  and  law.  According  to  the  reports  of 
1853,  more  than  forty  thoosand  children  were  taught  in  the  Demotic 
schools  ;  in  the  Hellenic  schools,  more  than  five  thousand  ;  ia  the  Gym- 
nasia, two  thousand ;  in  the  Universi^,  above  six  hundred ;  —  in  all 
amounting  to  about  fitly  thousand.  If  we  add  the  scholars  of  the  numer- 
ous private  schools,  this  number  will  be  considerably  increased.  Tbera 
were  in  1853  three  hundred  and  ten  schools  of  mutual  iustniation,  eighty- 
five  Hellenic  schools,  and  seven  Gymnasia.  Besides  these,  there  is  a 
teachers'  school,  a  naval  school,  an  agricultural  school,  and  a  polytechnic 
school  The  University,  organized  in  1836,  has  a  corps  of  nearly  forty 
professors,  and  an  excellent  library  of  eighty  thousand  volumes.  Among 
the  professors  are  men  who  would  do  honor  to  any  European  university. 
The  Venerable  Asopios  expounds  Homer  with  the  vivauty  of  a  Nestor, 
The  lectures  of  Fhilippos  Johannis,  on  moral  philosophy,  are  admirably 
for  purity  of  style  and  clearness  of  method.  Rangabes  expounds  the  fine 
arts  with  learning  and  last«.  Manouses  lectures  eloquently  on  history, 
Pericles  Argyropoulos,  now  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  a  most  able 
piofcissor  of  the  law.  Professor  IConl^^ones  is  profoundly  versed  in  Bib- 
lical literature,  and  expounds  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  numerous  and 
attentive  classes.  Many  others  might  be  mentioned  in  terms  of  great  and 
jaat  commendation. 
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§  21.  The  Greek,  aa  spoken  at  the  present  day,  is  substantially  the 
languflgc  that  was  spoken  in  the  Alezaudrine  and  Byzantine  petiods;  and 
its  preservation  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  instances  of  tenacious  na- 
ttonalily.  But  there  are  important  distinctions  between  the  undent  and 
modem,  which  grow  out  of  clianges  in  the  structure,  no  less  than  modifi- 
cations of  the  meaning  of  words.  Nearly  all  the  words  now  employed  by 
educated  Greeks  are  tlie  same  words  that  were  used  by  their  ancestors; 
but  the  grammar  of  the  language  is  modem.  From  the  time  of  Homer, 
down  to  sis  or  seven  centuries  after  Christ,  though  the  language  under- 
went many  modifications,  it  retained  unchanged  its  essential  character- 
istics; and  for  a  still  longer  period,  namely,  to  the  middle  of  the  fifleenth 
century,  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  as  employed  in  litera- 
ture, was  still  undisturbed,  although  the  combination  of  riiylhm  and  accent 
had  some  time  before  ceased  to  mark  the  pronunciation.  Thia  period 
embraces  about  twenty-five  hundred  years. 

In  the  language  spoken  by  the  common  people,  the  old  system  of  gram- 
matical forms  —  perhaps  never  existing  in  its  completeness  among  Ibe 
uneducated  —  was  abandoned  somewhere  between  the  sixth  and  elereDtb 
centuries.  We  cannot  trace  the  changes  step  by  step,  for  want  of  docu- 
ments ;  but  it  is  certmn  that  the  popular  speech  of  the  Byzantine  Empire^ 
before  the  twelfth  century,  possessed  alt  the  grammatical  peculiarities 
which  mark  the  language  of  Greece  as  spoken  and  written  at  the  presoit 
day.  The  first  poem  published  in  modem  Greek,  was  addressed  by  The- 
odore Ptocboprodromos,  a  contemporary  of  Anna  Comnena,  (o  the  Em- 
peror Manuel  Comnenos ;  and  this  has  not  only  the  grammatical,  but  (he 
rhythmical  forms  of  the  popular  poetry  at  the  present  day.  The  changes 
that  took  place  in  the  spoken  language  before  the  twelfth  centuij  are^ — 
1.  Several  tenses  of  the  verb  were  formed  by  atixitiaries,  as  in  the  other 
modem  languages,  instead  of  being  modified  forms  of  the  root  of  the  verb ; 
^  E-  ^X»  yp^*h  ^'^o  rp^^h  ^  ^o"*  v>riUen,  I  shall  vfritt,  instead  of 
yffpaipa,  ypatfra.  2.  The  increased  use  of  prepositions  to  express  the 
relations  of  cases,  instead  of  expressing  them  by  changea  of  teimtnation 
in  the  words.  3.  The  disap{>eanince  of  quanti^  as  the  principal  rhyth- 
mical element  in  poetical  composition,  and  the  eubstUntion  of  accent, 
as  in  the  other  fliodem  languages,  and  perhaps  the  introduction  of  rhyme. 
4.  Various  changes  and  corruptions  in  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs, especially  the  representing  the  long  e  by  six  difierent  letters 
or  combinations  of  letters,  i,  i),  tt,  v,  oi,  u>,  which  originally,  without  doubt, 
were  distinguished  from  eaeli  other.  In  the  successive  periods  of  the 
occupation  of  Greece  by  Romans,  Gioths,  Slavonians,  French,  and  Turiis, 
many  words  from  the  languages  of  the.fe  races  found  a  lodgement  in  the 
Greek ;  but  at  the  present  day  they  have  nearly  all  disappeared  from  the 
language  of  good  sociely.  Among  the  uneducated  people,  as  in  oil  other 
countries,  ooiruptiona  and  vulgarisms  prevail  j  but  not  more  than  in  Eng- 
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land,  France,  and  Germany.  The  general  character  of  the  language  ia 
the  same  at  Constantinople,  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Delphi. 

There  is  no  subject  to  which  more  attention  is  given  in  the  schools  of 
Greece  than  the  language.  The  present  Hellenes  are  like  Ihe  Greeks  of 
old,  in  Ibis  respect;  no  small  part  of  the  business  of  education  is  devoted 
to  the  mi^er  tongue.  It  will  readily  be  perceived,  that  the  language 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  a  popular  language,  and,  as  such,  dif- 
fers a  good  deal  from  that  spoken  in  cultivated  society.  It  will  also 
bp  easily  understood,  that  the  state  of  things  under  the  Turks  was  not 
&Tonible  to  the  cultivaticm  and  maintenance  of  purity  of  speech,  either 
among  the  learned  or  the  unlearned  classes ;  and  one  of  the  first  cares 
of  the  scholars  who  inspired  the  country  with  the  hope  of  regeneration 
was  la  settle  the  principles  of  the  langa^e,  which  was  not  only  cor- 
rupted by  the  admixture  of  foreign  words,  bu(  exceedingly  irregular 
in  its  forms  and  chaotic  in  its  constructions.  Coraes  was  the  first  and 
the  ablest  of  these  refbrmera;  and  his  system  has  been  followed,  with 
some  modificationB,  by  the  majori^  o(  his  educated  countrymen.  It 
recognizes  the  form  and  principles  of  the  Greek  as  a  modem  lao- 
gnage,  but  proposes  to  settle  the  usage  and  purify  the  hu^age  from 
Turkish,  Italian,  and  other  foreign  mixtures,  by  substituting  words  ot 
Greek  derivation  for  these  intrusive  elements.  There  never  was  a  time 
•when  even  the  popular  speech  was  not,  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its 
words  and  phrases,  genuine  Greek.  Some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  in 
their  classical  zeal  hoped  to  restore  the  language  absolutely  as  it  was 
spoken  by  Demosthenes.  Mr.  Buchon,  with  pleasant  exaggeration,  says: 
"  Philology  is  the  pasMoa  of  all  the  Greek  students,  in  whatever  depart- 
ment    A  physician,  an  advocate,  a  professor,  has  often  become  a  minister 

of  stUe,  because  he  had  a  good  mastery  of  his  language. Greek 

grammar  is  at  the  basis  and  summit  of  all  instruction Hot  content 

with  having  eliminated  all  foreign  words,  the  Athenians  endeavor  to  ap- 
proach the  ancient  language  as  near  as  possible,  in  words,  in  forms,  in  the 
shape  of  phrases,  and  in  inversions. The  paladins  of  Greek  phi- 
lology march  to  the  conquest  of  a  grammatical  form,  as  to  a  rich  province. 
The  dative  had  disappeared,  —  they  have  raised  it  from  the  tomb ;  the 
Aorist  bad  been  nearly  extinguished,  —  all  are  seeking  to  breathe  into  It  a 
new  life ;  at  present  they  flatter  themselves  with  the  ardent  hope  of  re- 
conquering the  infinitive,  which  had  emigrated  so  long  ago."  This  was 
written  in  1843;  the  process  of  purification  and  reformation  has  gone 
steadily  on ;  though  the  infinitive  bos  not  yet  returned  from  its  emigra- 
tion, the  aorist  is  restored  to  perfect  health.  In  short,  the  usage  of  the 
language  may  now  be  considered  as  established.  Several  of  the  recent 
grammars  —  those  now  of  the  highest  authority  in  Athens — are  admirable 
specimens  of  philological  skill.  The  course  of  nature  has  not  been  vii> 
lated  by  forcing  upon  it  the  andent  coustructions,  while  Turkish  words, 
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like  the  Turks  tkemselves,  have  been  unceremouioualy  tomed  ont  of 
doors.  In  the  mean  time,  the  nature  growth  of  the  language,  and  its  ap- 
plication to  the  larger  range  of  thought  required  by  the  superior  dvilizft- 
tkm  of  the  age,  has  made  it  necessary  to  enlarge  its  vocabulary  by  co{n- 
ODS  drafts  from  other  sources.  Whence  should  these  draAs  be  made? 
Obviously,  not  from  English,  French,  or  Italian ;  but  naturally,  as  the 
Greek  scholars  instinctively  dedded,  from  (he  abundant  wealth  of  the 
ancient  Greek.  Thus  the  word  for  steamboat  was  made  of  the  two  an- 
cient words  which  signify  ileam  and  boat,  iriM^oiar,  instead  of  ri  capore, 
as  the  people  at  first  called  it.  The  post  is  called  ri  raxyipoiuior,  instead 
of  potta  ;  the  national  back  is  17  jdvun}  rpiitiia ;  and  the  University  is  t4 
nawirioT^fuw.  A  cigar-shop  is  appropriately  called  mKvoiratXctnr,  a  place 
for  selling  smoke  {  a  barber's  shop,  as  in  ancient  Athens,  is  called  a 
Kovpilor;  a  merchant  tailor  figures  on  his  sign-board  as  an  J^uropor  pawnjti 
a  hotel  is  a  ^inioxtiov. 

§  22.  There  are  published  in  Greece  about  tlurty  newspapers,  two  m 
three  literary  journals,  and  an  archteological  journal,  most  of  them  wrltteo 
with  talent,  and  some,  as  the  Fanhellenion,  which  was  oommenced  in 
1S58,  quite  equal  in  elegance  of  style  and  power  of  argument  to  the  best 
journals  of  Paris  and  London.  The  text-books  for  schools,  Gymnasia,  and 
the  University  are  very  numerous,  and  will  bear  a  fovoiable  comparison 
with  those  used  in  the  Prussian  schools.  The  fists  of  books  printed  b^ 
the  principal  publishers,  Koromelas  and  Blastoa,  are  surprisingly  large.* 
TToi^s  of  a  higher  grade  than  text-boc^  are  beginning  to  iqipear.  Pro- 
fessor AsopioB  is  publisluDg  a  very  elaborate  history  of  Greek  literature^ 
and  Professor  Rangabes  another  on  Greek  antiqaitieB.  The  national 
history  is  much  studied,  and  several  very  able  and  well-written  works 
have  recently  appeared.  Professor  P^>arrhegopoulos  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent sdlnmary  of  the  history  of  Greece,  and  SpyridcHi  Triooupes  is 
now  publishing  a  History  of  the  BevolutioD,  which  wiQ  take  its  [dace 
among  the  clasracs  of  his  country. 

With  regard  to  the  poetical  development  of  the  nation,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  the  cultivated  poetry  and  the  popular  poetry. 
The  former  has  not  yet  attained  its  complete  growth.  Tel  the  worts  <rf 
Rhegas,  Soutsos,  Rizos,  Rangabes,  Zompelios,  Zaincostas,  and  others, 
g^ve  rich  promise  for  the  poetical  literature  of  Modem  Greece.  Christo- 
poulos  has  written  in  the  popular  dialect  naTve  and  charming  songs,  which 
depict  the  festive  side  of  Hellenic  life  with  infinite  grace  and  vivacity. 

§  23.  At  present  the  most  characteristic  feature  in  the  poetry  of  (he 
Greeks  is  the  popular  songs.  Like  the  ancients,  the  present  HeBenie 
race  have  a  vein  of  natural  poetiy,  which  breaks  out  on  all  the  occarren- 


*  Tbe  tiDmber  of  copies  iintnully  pabllihttd  bj  EoranalM,  of  tezMiooki  hr  tha  Mbocb 
Sjmnuia,  and  the  Uuiverritj,  anwonb  to  «bc  hnndcad  tbooMitd. 
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cea  of  life,  —  birtli,  death,  separatian,  departure  for  a  foreign  countiy,— 
in  the  most  simple  and  luipremedttated  style.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  songa  exist  0DI7  on  the  lipa  of  the  people,  moat  of  them  hsvbg 
never  been  redoced  to  writing  at  all.  The  first  collectioD  ever  made 
iras  bj-  Famiel,  pablished  in  1824  and  1825,  and  the  ballads  excited 
great  attention  in  Enrope.  Goethe,  then  the  undisputed  monarch  of 
Continental  hterature,  pronounced  them  the  moat  genuine  poetry  of  art- 
leas  feeling  and  unsophisticated  nature  in  our  times.  Since  then,  much 
has  been  added,  commemorative  of  the  events  of  the  war,  and  several 
other  collections  have  been  made.  It  will  not  be  long,  however,  before 
this  period  of  popular  poetiy  will  have  passed,  and  the  dialects  in 
which  the  songs  are  composed  will  have  become,  through  the  general 
diffusion  of  education,  obsolete  curiosities,  for  the  researches  of  the  mous- 
ing antiquarian.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  be  at  <mce  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  casualty.  The  popular  life,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  includes  that  of  the  Elephts  and  Armatoles ;  life  on  the  islands,  as 
well  as  the  mainland;  life  in  the  valleys,  as  well  as  on  the  mountains; 
sod  the  poema  which  depct  it  run  back  indefinitely  into  the  Turkish 
(Jmes.  liOve  and  marriage,  funerals,  feast^  the  dying  scene,  the  sorrow 
for  absent  love,  the  joys  of  victory  and  revenge,  the  fortitude  which  bears 
tortures  witlioat  a  groan,  and  the  courage  which  defies  and  dauntlessly 
encounters  an  overwhelming  array  of  foemen, — these,  and  every  feature 
'  in  every  scene  itf  this  popular  Hellenic  life,  and  eveiy  feeling  of  this  sim- 
ple, fresh  Hellenic  heart,  are  rhythmically  embodied.  Among  them  we 
sometimes  find  strange  echoes  of  old  Greek  poetry,  still  reverberating 
among  the  mountuns.  Charon,  the  ferryman  of  the  Styx  among  the  an- 
cienls,  has  become  a  mysterious  minister  of  Death,  hanging  invisibly  above 
the  do«Hned,  or  sweeping  like  a  storm  over  the  mountains,  on  horseback, 
witii  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  borne  at  his  saddle-bow  or  marching  at  his 
side.  The  birds,  whose  voices  and  flight  were  full  of  omens  to  the  an- 
dents,  and  whose  knowledge  was  proverbial,  in  modem  poetry  are  en- 
dowed with  speech  and  supernatural  powers  of  vision,  and  oflen  appear 
as  collocutors  in  the  abruptly  changing  dialogue.  The  measure  in  which 
moat  of  these  poems  are  composed  is  the  accented  iambic,  of  lifleeo  syl- 
lables, without  rhyme. 

We  close  this  sketch  with  a  few  short  specimens  on  different  sub- 
jects, careliilly  abstaining  from  adding  ornaments,  and  translating  them 
line  for  line,  in  the  same  rhythm  as  the  originaL  The  brevity  and 
abruptness  of  their  style,  the  rapidity  of  the  narrative,  and  the  racy 
simplicity  of  their  dialectic  peculiarities,  can  scarcely  be  reproduced  in 
another  language ;  and  the  charm  they  possess  when  read  or  heard  in 
the  open  air  on  the  mountains  of  Greece,  in  the  midst  of  the  life  they 
embody,  and  the  scenery  that  suggested  their  coloring,  can  scarcely  be 
im^^ed  where  these  accessories  to  the  picture  are  wanting. 
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LOVE  DETECTED. 
Itaidcn,  we  Vieeed,  but 't  wu  Ht  nigfat;  and  who  tlunk'et  thon  bebeld  niT 
.        The  night  babeld,  IhB  morn  boheld,  the  moon  nnd  itarofeTening; 
l*h«  >Itu  dropped  eirtliiTHrd  from  the  iky,  nad  told  the  Ka.  tbe  ttotj; 
The  wa  at  onca  the  rudder  told  j  the  rudder  told  the  uilor; 
The  uilor  uuig  It  at  the  door,  where  lat  hia  iweetheart  lut«iilng. 

Among  the  KlephU  the  passion  of  love  was  not  looked  upon  with  mneh 
favor,  as  appears  b}"  the  following  entitled, 

THE  CAPTAIN  IN  LOVE. 

"  Conduct  thee  wieety,  Kiohola*,  at  well  hecomei  a  captain, 

Nor  with  thy  children  be  at  strife,  nor  TenCure  to  insult  thorn; 

For  they  An  evil  plot  hnve  laid,  resolving  they  will  slay  Ihee." 

"  Who  ia  it  with  my  children  talks,  who  ii  it  lelli  them  storiea? 

Well  1  when  the  blooming  epring  shall  come,  and  whan  shall  come  the  inrnmar. 

To  Xenllbada  I  go,  and  to  our  ancient  quarters. 

Thither  I  go  to  wed  my  lore,  to  take  a  faiMiaired  maiden : 

With  golden  cotns  I  'II  dock  m;  love,  with  strings  of  pearls  edom  her." 

The  Pallicars,  tbey  heard  hli  words,  and  scornful  was  their  anger. 

Three  shoM  they  gave  him  all  at  once,  and  all  the  three  were  fetaJ. 

"IMwn  with  the  weaklbg  fool!"  they  cried,  "shoot  down  the  worthlcM  WBntcnl 

Fiom  oa  be  took  the  golden  coins  to  win  the  folr-hured  maiden ; 

Oar  fair-halied  maid  the  pistol  is,  the  sabre  is  our  miaCreas." 

The  foUowmg  deecribea  the  death  sceae  of  a  Slepht,  who  for  a  woi^ 
der  lived  to  old  age,  and  died  without  being  killed  bj  a  bullet.  It  con- 
binee,  in  a  cuiioDS  way,  the  strong  contrasts  and  opposite  feelings  ctf  tbe 
Elephtic  character ;  it  is  a  kind  of  compound  of  pie^,  powder,  aod  simple 
love  of  nature.  The  hero  of  it  is  resolved,  even  after  death,  to  have  a 
shot  now  and  then  at  the  Turks.  To  understand  its  umple  allasioa^ 
we  iDUSt  remember  that  such  a  &mi);,  living  toe  the  most  part  in  tbe  opva 
air,  would  always  select  the  bonk  of  a  running  stream  for  their  mppv- 
table,  and  the  sparkling  water  for  their  beverage. 

THE  DYING  CHIEF. 
The  sun  was  setting  in  the  west,  when  Demoa  i^vea  bis  orders :  — 
"Hasten,  my  children,  to  the  brook,  to  aat  your  bread  at  erening; 
And  thou,  Lampakea,  nephew  mine,  come,  take  thy  seat  before  me. 
Ueral  wear  the  arms  that  now  I  wear,  and  be  a  valiant  captain; 
And  ye,  my  children,  take  my  sword,  deserted  by  its  master, 
And  cut  green  branches  from  the  trees,  and  spread  a  coach  to  rest  me. 
And  hither  bring  the  holy  man,  that  be  may  haste  to  shrive  me, 
That  I  may  tell  him  all  the  sins  I  ever  have  committed 
While  thirty  years  an  AnnaCole,  and  twenty-five  a  robber. 
But  now  the  conqueror  Death  has  come,  and  I  for  Death  am  reader. 
Bnild  nu  a  broad  and  spncloos  tomb,  and  let  the  mound  be  lofty. 
That  1  may  stnnd  erect  and  fire,  then  stoop  and  load  tbe  musket ; 
And  on  tbe  right  hand  of  the  tomb,  a  window  leave  wide  open, 
That  swallows  in  their  flight  may  come,  the  early  spring  annonneiag. 
And  uighlingnlea,  i^  lovely  Slay,  in  momingsong,  may  tell  ma." 

The  subject  of  the  following  ia  a  diepnte  between  Oljmpus  and  Kis- 
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savo3  —  the  ancieot  O^sa — on  the  right  of  precedence.  The  persons 
of  the  dialogue  are  the  two  rival  mouiituina,  an  eagle,  and  the  head  of 
a  slain  warrior,  each  of  whom  has  something  characteristic  to  say.  It  is 
called 

OLYMPUS  AND  KISSAVOS. 
Olympoa  once,  tni  Kiieavos,  tiro  ndghborini;  moanta,  conteniled, 
Wtiich  of  the  two  tfae  rain  should  pour,  aud  whicli  ehed  down  the  enow-stonn; 
And  Kisiftvoa  poun  down  the  rain,  Olympus  sheds  the  euDW-sIonu. 
Thea  Kjsiavas  iu  anger  turns,  and  ipealu  to  high  Olympus. 

Browbeat  me  not,  Olympus,  thou  by  robber  feel  betnunpled. 
For  I  ain  Kissavos,  the  mount,  in  far  Larissa  famons) 
1  am  the  joy  of  Turkestan,  and  of  I^rissa's  Agos. 

Hal  KiuBTos!  ha!  renegade!  thou  Turk-betrampled  biDock ; 
The  Turks  they  trend  thee  under  foot,  and  all  I^aiissa't  Agns; 
1  am  Olympus,  he  of  old,  renowned  the  world  all  over. 
And  I  hare  summit*  forty-two,  and  two-and-siity  fountains. 
And  erery  fount  a  banner  has,  and  every  bough  a  robber. 
And  on  my  higheet  Bummit'i  top  an  eagle  Gerce  is  sitting, 
And  holding  in  Itia  talons  clutched  a  head  of  alaugbtered  wairior. 


Deroni,  0  bird,  my  yoothftil  strength,  deTOnr  my  manly  Talor, 

And  M  thy  fiawa  grow  ui  eO,  a  span  thy  talon  lengthen, 

In  Lnros  and  Xeromerce  I  waa  an  Annatolos; 

la  Chiwa  and  Olympus  next,  twelve  yean  I  was  a  robber ; 

And  «xty  Agaa  havo  I  killed,  and  left  their  hamlets  burning, 

And  all  the  Tu^  and  Albanesa  that  on  the  field  of  battle 

My  band  has  slain,  my  eagle  biKTe,  are  more  than  can  be  numbered. 

But  me  the  doom  bdbll  at  lait,  to  perish  In  the  battle. 

The  following  ballad  commemorates  the  braverj  of  Tsamados,'  repn* 
sealing  him  as  returning  after  death  in  the  shape  of  a  bird  to  revisit 
Georgakes,  a  friend  in  arms,  who  expresses  his  wbh  to  know  what  is 
passing  at  Mesolongi. 


•  In  May,  182E,  Ibrahim  Pacha  attacked  PaliEo-Castro  and  the  Utile  island  Spbacterla, 
with  a  powerful  Sect  and  army.  UaTrocordatos  had  mshed  to  their  defence.  He  threw 
himself  with  hia  suite  into  the  island,  which  was  at  the  moment  held  by  a,  brave  young  Hy- 
driote  captain  named  TsamadM,  and  a  anuill  body  ofaoldieis  and  sailors.  Fifleen  hundred 
Anbs  landed  on  the  Island,  but  met  with  a  desperate  resistance  from  Tsamados  and  his 
gallant  band.  Tsamodoa  was  shot  In  the  leg,  but  continued  fighting  oo  his  knees  until  be 
was  knocked  down  and  lulled.  When  this  was  known,  the  sailers,  rcgi^ning  their  brig, 
OD  board  which  Mavrocordatos  had  already  taken  refnj^,  ran  out  through  the  Turkish 
Beet  of  thirty-fonr  ships  of  war,  and,  having  been  exposed  for  more  than  four  hours  to  their 
Are,  eec^ied  with  riddled  sails  and  rigging  shot  away,  with  two  men  killed  and  el|^t 
wounded.  The  surrender  of  Navarino  fallowed;  and  not  long  alter,  the  whole  Uorea,  ex- 
cept the  uDconiinetable  Hanolea,  lay  at  the  mercy  tf  Ibrahim. 
Bl 
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TSAMADOS. 
I  would  I  were  a  bird  to  fly  nnd  visit  Meiolongi, 
That  I  migfat  sea  tiiem  vield  the  eword,  luid  how  tbey  plj  llic  mnikat; 
How  wage  the  war  ia  RaumBll,  hor  still  uircoDqaerad  TulCorei. 
A  bird  tlien  came,  do  golden  wing,  and  Eaid  to  me,  in  singing, 
"  I'atienee,  Gsor^ui  mine !  if  thon  Cor  Arab  blood  art  thirsting 
Here  too  are  Agarenca  enow  for  even  thee  to  elaughter. 
Beholdcst  thou  yon  Turkinh  ships,  nan  floating  in  the  distance? 
C)iaron  is  standing  orer  them,  and  they  shall  bum  lo  ashea.'' 
My  bird,  where  didat  thou  leiiru  these  things  that  thou  to  me  art  tellingl 
"I  seem  unto  thinn  cyea  a  bird,  but  'C  is  no  bird  thou  seest; 
For  in  the  island  opposite  to  Navarino's  haven 
I  yielded  up  my  latest  bKfttb,  egiunat  the  Mosletn  lighting. 
I  am  Twunadoa,  from  the  tomb  back  to  the  world  retuniingi 
For  thoDgh  Trom  heaven  where  I  dwell,  I  clearly  can  behold  thee. 
To  come  and  see  thee  Tace  to  face  'my  heart  was  ever  lonfpng." 
And  what  wonldst  see  among  as  now,  in  our  unhappy  country  7 
Hast  thon  doC  heard  what  has  befBllen,  how  farea  it  in  Morea  7 
"Georgakea  mine,  be  not  downcast,  nor  lose  thy  manly  courage  i 
If  the  Morea  ware  not  now,  the  time  again  is  coming 
When  they  will  fight  like  savage  beasts,  and  chase  away  (he  foemen, 
And  blackened  bonea  be  strewn  around  the  walla  of  Mesolongi, 
And  Souh's  liona  prowling  there  atiall  seize  their  prey  exalting/^ 
And  th«n  the  bird  resiinied  his  flight,  and  mounted  op  to  betven. 
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Boot  I.  — MYTHICAL  AGE. 

11S4.  Captan  of  TnT-. 

1)34.  Emigration  of  tlie  B<BotiuD  from  Theualy  into  Ba>oti>. 
IIM.  Betnm  oftbe  Henclidie.     Conqueit  of  PelopomiesaB  by  the  Doriuut. 
1060.  Cunuc  Ibnnded. 
S&O.  Probsbte  age  of  Homer. 

Book  n.  — GROWTH  OF  THE  GKECIAH  STATES. 

TTA.  ComDMDC«iD«atofthe  OlTtuplada.    Age  oT  Lycnrgiu. 

747.  PbddDn,  tynuit  of  Argoa,  celetralce  the  S(h  Olrmino  guDM. 

T4«.  Beguiling  <rf  the  finC  Hoaenlan  war. 

TS4.  SfiBcnw  ibnnded  b;  Archiu  of  Corinth. 

nt.  End  of  the  fint  llaBwuiau  war. 

730.  Sjbaris,  In  Italy,  fonnded  by  the  Adueana. 

710.  CrotoD,  in  Italy,  fonnded  by  the  Achnans. 

TOS.  Tareotnoi  fonnded  by  th«  LacediEniaaian  Parthenii,  andet  FbalanthMii 

700.  ArcbUochna  of  Paras,  the  i]unbic  poet,  flonriebed.  ^ 

tSB.  Simooidea  of  AmoTgon,  the  lyric  poet,  floomhed. 

OM.  FonndaCIon  of  Gela  In  Sicily. 

S86.  The  be^ning  of  the  second  Sleaaenian  vttr. 

tSS.  Fint  uinnal  Archon  at  Athena.    Tyrteeus,  the  Athenian  poet,  came  to  Sparta  tttm 

tile  fint  racceu  of  the  Aieseenians,  and  by  his  martial  Hongii  lonsed  the  faJnthig 

courage  of  the  Lacedsmoniuu. 
0TO.  Alcroan,  a  native  of  Sardia  In  Lydla,  and  the  chief  lyric  poet  <^  Sparta,  flourished. 
MS.  End  of  the  second  tlesscnlan  var. 
664.  A  sea-Bght  betveen  Che  Corinthlana  and  Corcyneana,  the  mc«t  andcot  eea-dgni  n- 

-    cordsd.    Zalencna,  the  lawgiver  in  Locri  Epixephyrti,  Souriabed. 
687.  Byrantium  ibnnded  by  Ihe  MegaHans. 

8SE.  The  BscfAiada:  expelled  from  Coriuth.    Cypsolns  begins  to  i^gn. 
644.  Pantaleon,  king  of  Pisn,  celebrates  the  Olympic  gmnes. 
630.  Cyrene  ui  Libya  fonnded  by  Battue  of  Thera. 

626.  Perianiler  socceeds  Cy[>sc]us  at  Corinth.    Arion  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Periander. 
634.  Legiilation  of  DracoD  at  Athens, 
613.  Attempt  of  Cylon  to  make  himaclf  master  of  Athena. 
610.  Snpplio,  AEcsua,  and  Stesieborua  flonrished. 

600.  Massilia  in  Ganl  founded  \}j  the  Phocaeana. 
696.  Epimenides,  the  Cretan,  came  to  Athens. 

666.  Coinmenccment  of  the  Cinhseao  or  Sacred  War,  which  tasted  tea  yean. 
.  6U.  LegistoUon  of  Solon,  who  was  Athenian  archoD  in  this  year. 

601.  CinliB  taken  by  tbe  Ampbiclyons. 

669.  Conmiencenient  of  the  goTomment  of  Pittacns  at  tlytilene. 

666.  The  conqnest  of  the  Cirrbsuu  completed  and  the  Pythka  garnet  Mlebratod.    Tin 

ScTen  Wise  Men  Sonrisbed. 
6S6.  Death  of  Periander. 
683.  Agrigentnni  fouDded. 
681.  The  dynasty  of  Che  Cypselida  ended. 
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ITfl.  FiltflCQs  reaigna  the  government  of  Mytilene. 

ftT3.  The  mu- helwaen  Pisn  and  Elis  ended  by  Ihe  subjection  of  the  Pii'.'caiis. 

M4.  Pcieistmtns  usurps  Ui«  goTeramflDt  af  Alheni.    Ibjcai  of  Rhe^um,  the  lyric  poet, 

Soumbed. 
BBS.  Cyrna  begins  lo  reign  in  Penia. 
SM.  Slmoiiidea  of  Ceoa,  tlie  lyric  poet,  bom. 
6*8.  The  temple  at  Delphi  burnt.    Aoaiimenes  flourished. 
MS.  Sardia  taken  by  Cyma,  aud  U^e  Lydiun  monarchy  oveithrovn.    Hippoaaz,  the  iimbib 

poet,  flouriabed, 
GM.  PlierecTdas  of  Syro",  the  philosoplicr,  nnd  Theognia  of  Uogara,  the  poel,  floariahed. 
683.  IbycuB  of  Rheglum,  tbe  lyric  poet,  eourished. 

B38.  Babylon  taken  by  Cyrua,     Xeiiophanea  of  Cdopbon,  the  pliilotopher,  floniiaLed. 
63S.  Theapls  the  Athenian  flret  exhibits  tragedy. 
G32.  Polycralea  beeomoa  tyrant  of  Samoa. 

S31.  The  philosopher  Pytbsgona  and  [he  poot  Anocreon  flourished. 
E19.  Dealh  of  Cyms  and  Bccesiioa  of  Cambyaee  as  king  of  Pereia. 
637.  Death  of  Peisistratos,  thlrty-thres  yeara  after  hi»  fint  ueurpation. 
626.  Carabysea  conquera  Egypt  ill  the  5fth  year  of  bu  reign.     Birth  of  .Sachylna. 
628.  Cbterilusof  Athens  esliibits  tragedy. 
E21.  Folycratea  of  Samoa  put  to  death.    Birth  of  Pindar.    Death  of  Cambyses,  usurpatno 

of  tbe  Mag),  and  acceuion  of  Darius  to  the  I'eniiaii  throne.    Ilecatsus,  the  histo- 

riaa,  flourished. 
Gli.  HipparchoB,  tyrant  of  Athens,  slain  by  Harmodiiu  and  Aiistogeiton. 
111.  Phiynjcbus,  the  Craj^c  poet,  Bouriahed. 

610.  Expulsion  of  Hippias  from  Athena.     The  ten  tiibes  institated  by  CleisUieuai. 
604.  Charon  of  Lampsncun,  the  historian,  flouriabed. 
601.  Naios  besieged  by  Aristugoroa  and  the  PeraioDS.  Arislugoras  revolts  from  the  PeniaBK 

Book  III. -THE  PERSIAN  WARS^ 

MO.  Aristapwas  atJicits  aid  from  Athens  and  Sparta.    Birth  of  Anasagoma.     First  year  of 
theloninn  revolt.    Sardis  bnmt.    ^Esohy 111*,  seed  twenty-Bvo.  flrst  eThihiUlmgedf, 
its.  Third  y«r  of  Ihe  Ionian  revolt.    Aristagora*  skin  in  Thrace.    Death  of  Pythagoras. 
*ST.  Fourth  year  oT  tlie  Ionian  revolt.    Hisdieua  comes  down  to  the  coast.    Birth  et  Hd- 

lanicus  of  Mytileitc,  Che  historian. 
190.  Fifth  year  of  the  loniiui  revolt.    Birth  of  Sophocles. 
496.  Sixth  and  last  year  of  the  Ionian  revolt.    The  Joniana  defeated  in  a  naval  battle  near 

Miletus,  and  Miletus  taki^n. 
493.  The  Persians  lake  Ihe  islands  of  Cliios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedce.     Miltiades  flies  from  tbe 

Ciiersoneens  to  Athens. 
492.  Mardoniua,  the  Fenian  general,  invades  Europe,  and  unites  Macedonia  to  tbe  Peraiou 

401.  Darius  senda  hsnJds  to  Greece  to  demand  eortli  and  water.  Demnralus,  king  of  Spoi- 
IB,  deposed  by  the  iutri^ea  of  liis  colleague  Cleomenes.     Qe  flies  to  Darius. 

too.  DaUs  and  Artapliemes,  the  Persian  geueruls,  invade  Eumpe.  The;  take  Eretria  in 
EuhcEa  and  land  in  Attica.  Tliey  are  defealed  at  Marathon  by  the  Atlieniana  noder 
the  command  of  Miltiades.  jE«;hylus  fought  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  mU  36. 
War  between  Athens  and  £ginn, 

4S9.  Uiltiadcs  attempts  to  conquer  Paros,  bat  is  r^nlsed.  He  is  accui^,  and,  unable  to 
pay  the  fine  in  which  be  was  condcmiiaJ,  Is  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died. 

486.  RevoltofEgyplfrom  the  Persians  in  the  fourth  year  after  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

486.  Xerxes,  king  of  Paraia,  succeeds  Darius.    Gelon  becomes  master  of  Syrocose. 

484.  Egypt  reoonquered  by  tbe  Persians.    Herodotus  bom.    .fscbylue  ffum  tb»  piin  in 

tngfdy. 

485.  Ostracism  of  Aristeldes. 

481.  Themiatoclei  the  leading  man  at  Athena. 
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■  i80.  Xeraes  iirrailai  Greece.  He  sets  out  from  Sanlis  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  The 
baltlM  of  Thermopylffi  Hnd  ArlBniisium  were  fought  at  the  Bme  of  Ihe  Olympio 
games.  The  Athenians  desertod  their  city,  which  was  takan  by  Xerxes,  The 
battle  of  Salamia,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Xenee  was  destroyed,  was  fought  in  tha 

Birth  of  Eoripidee. 

«9.  After  the  retura  of  Xeries  to  Asia,  Mardonias,  who  iriia  left  in  the  command  of  the 
Persian  army,  passed  the  winter  in  Thesialy.  In  the  spring  he  marches  southward 
and  occDpies  Athens  tan  mantha  &fYer  its  occnpation  by  Xerxes.  At  tho  battle  of 
Platea,  fought  in  Septem1>er,  he  Is  defeated  by  the  Greeks  under  Ihe  command  of 
Fansaniaa.  On  the  same  day  [ha  Persian  fleet  k  defeated  olT  Mycale  by  Ihe  Greek 
Beet.  Sostos  besieged  by  ttia  Greelts  in  Cha  aatamo  and  anrrendered  in  tho  follow- 
ing spring. 

ITB.  Sestoe  taken  by  the  Greeks.    The  history  of  Herodotus  terminates  at  tlic  siege  of 


Book  IV.  — THE  ATHENIAN  SUPEEMACY  ASD  THE  PELOPOSSESIAN  WAB. 

4T8.  In  consequence  of  the  haughty  condnot  of  Pansnalns,  the  maritime  alliea  place  them 
selves  under  (he  supremacy  of  Athens.  Commencement  of  the  Athenian  ascen- 
dency or  empire,  which  lasted  aliout  TO  years,  —  8B  before  Ihe  min  of  the  Athenian 
afiaira  in  Sicily,  75  liefore  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander. 

tTB.  Chnon,  commanding  the  forces  of  the  Athenians  and  of  the  allies,  expels  the  Pereiajii 
from  Elon  on  the  Strymon,  and  then  Cakes  the  island  of  Scyros,  where  the  bones 
of  Thcsens  are  discovered. 
Simouides,  mt.  90,  ^ns  the  prize  in  the  dithyrambic  chorus. 

4T1.  ThemislocleF,  banished  by  ostmciam,  goes  to  Argos.  Pausanias  convicted  of  tmson 
and  pat  to  dentil.     Thucydides  the  historian  l»rn. 

469.  Fericlci  begins  to  lake  part  in  public  alTairs,  forty  years  before  his  death. 

488.  MyceniE  destroyed  by  the  Argires.  Death  of  Aristeides.  Socmtos  bom.  Sophocles 
gained  his  first  tragic  victory. 

48T.  Simonidcs,  »l.  &0,  died. 

486.  NaiOB  revolted  and  subdued.  Great  vicfory  of  Cimon  over  the  Persians  at  the  ritw 
Earymedon,  in  Pamphylia.    Themistocles  flies  tif  Pereia. 

MS.  Revolt  of  Thasos.    Death  of  Xerics,  king  of  Persia,  and  accession  of  Artaienes  I. 
'   494.  Earthquake  at  Sparta,  and  roiolC  of  the  Helots  and  Messenians.    Cunon  marches  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Lacedismonlana.     Zeno  of  Elea  flourished. 

4S8.  Thasos  sul;dned  by  Cimon. 

481.  Qmon  mareliea  a  second  time  to  the  assistance  of  the  Lacediemonians,  but  his  ^en 
are  declined  by  the  latter,  and  the  Athenian  troops  sent  bock.  Ostracism  of  Cimon. 
Pericles  at  [lie  head  of  public  nf&irs  at  Athens. 

460.  Rerolt  of  Inanw,  and  first  year  of  the  Egyptian  war,  which  lasted  ili  years.  The 
Athenians  sent  assistance  lo  the  Egyptians. 

468.  The  Orofeio  of  .Cschylua  performed. 

.-467.  Battles  in  the  Mcgarid  between  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians.     The  Lacedtemonians 

march  into  DoHs  to  assist  the  Dorians  against  the  Phocians.     Ou  their  return  they 

are  attacked  by  the  Athenians  at  Tnnagra,  but  the  ioMar  are  defeated.     The  Athe. 

nians  commence  building  their  long  walls,  which  were  completed  in  the  following 

468.  The  Athenians,  commanded  by  tlyrenides,  del^t  tha  Thebana  at  (Enophyta.    Becall 

of  Cimon  from  exile.     Death  of  £schylus,  St.  69. 
UC.  The  Messenians  conquered  by  the  Lacedaimenlans  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  war.    Tol- 

mides,  the  Atlienian  general,  settles  the  expelled  Messenians  at  Naupactns.    Sea 

B.C.  464.    Tolmides  sails  round  Peloponnesus  with  an  Athenian  fleet,  and  does 

great  injury  to  the  Peioponnesiana. 
End  of  the  Egyptian  war  in  the  sixth  year.    See  b.  o.  460.    All  Egypt  conquered  by 

the  Persians,  except  the  marshes,  where  ArayrtKua  continued  to  hold  ont  for  some 

jtart.    See  s.  c.  44». 
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I6S.  Euripides,  let  U,  flnt  gnttis  th«  prizi  in  tngaaj. 
IM.  Campnign  oT  Periclei  at  Sicyon  niid  in  AcainaniB. 
Cratinm,  the  camlc  writer,  flourished. 
~  163.  Five  jeun'  trni^  betweea  Uie  Atheniuu  and  FelopaaDfluaiis,  nude  tbnmgti  the  ials>- 

Aanxngonu',  ret.  GO,  withdraws  Oom  ACbens,  after  residing  there  tliirty  yean. 
449.  Renewal  arUie  wnrwich  Persia.   The  Athenians  send  astbtaiice  to  Ainjrlsiu.   Deitli 

of  Cimon  and  Tittmy  of  the  Athenians  at  Saiarois  in  Cypnis. 
448.  Sacred  War  between  the  Delphians  and  Phocimu  Tor  the  possession  of  the  made  and 

temple.    The  Lacediemoniana  aasisted  tbe  Delphlans,  and  the  Atheoiaai  tba  Pl»- 

-  44T,  The  Athenians  defeated  at  Ch«ronea  by  the  Ikeollans. 

-  41G.  Revolt  of  Enboia  and  Megnra  from  Alheus.    The  five  years'  tmce  having  eipirtd  (see 

B.  C.  450),  the  Licedsmoniins,   Ted  by  PleisManai,  Inrade  Attica.     After  Om 
Lacedfemonhtns  had  retired,  Pericles  recovers  £ub<xa.    The  thirty  yean'  Inca 
between  Athens  and  Sparta. 
444.  Pericles  begins  to  have  the  sole  direction  of  pnblic  aSfairs  at  Athens.    Thneydidea,  th* 

■on  of  Milesias,  the  leader  of  the  aristocratical  party,  ostraciied. 
418.  The  Athenians  send  a  colony  to  Thuiil  in  Italy.    Herodonis,  at.  41,  aDdLytiai,Kt.U, 

aoeompany  this  colony  to  Thurii. 
441.  Enripides  gains  the  6n(  prize  in  tragedy. 
440.  Samos  revolts  from  Athens,  but  is  subdued  by  Periclea  in  the  ninth  nmnth.     SdplM- 

clea,  xt.  M,  whs  one  of  the  ten  Athenian  generals  who  fon^t  affainat  Samoa. 
4SS.  Athens  at  the  hei^C  of  Its  ^lory. 
487.  Colony  of  AgnOD  to  Atnphipolis. 
486.  Cratinus,  the  comic  poet,  gaJns  the  prize. 
43G.  War  between  the  Corinthians  and  Coreyrteons  on  account  of  Ei^damnna.     Tho  0». 

rintblans  defeated  by  the  Corcyneans  in  a  aea-Aght. 
4S4.  The  Corinthians  malie  great  preparations  lo  cany  on  the  war  with  vigor. 
4S3.  The  Corcyraans  and  Corinthians  send  embassies  to  Athens  to  solicit  aasistsac*.     Tlia 

Athenians  form  a  defensive  alliance  with  Che  Cot^^yneans. 
482.  The  Corcyrfeans,  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  defeat  the  Corinthians  in  the  spring.    &i 
the  same  ysar  Fotidsa  revolts  from  Athens.     Congress  of  the  Peioponnesiana  in  Ilia 
aatamn  to  decide  upon  war  with  Athens. 
Anaxagoras,  prosecated  for  iiuplety  at  Athena,  withdraws  to  Lainpsaeiu,  wbere  Iw 

died  abrmt  four  yean  afterward*. 
Aspaila  pmecnied  by  the  oomic  poet  Hennlppne,  but  acquitted  throng  the  iDflneiioa 

of  Pericles. 
Frosecation  and  death  of  Fbeidlas. 
'    481.  First  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    The  Thebans  make  an  attempt  opon  Platam 
two  months  before  midsummer.    Eighty  days  afterwards  Attica  Is  Invaded  by  tlw 
Peloponncuans.    Allfanee  between  the  Atlienians  and  Sltalcee,  king  of  Tlumee. 
HellanicDs,  st.  66,  Herodotus,  set.  68,  Thocydides,  set.  40,  at  the  cammaooaiMilt  <f 

the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  Mtdea  oT  Earipides  exhibited. 
480.  Second  year  of  the  Peloponnceiao  war.     Second  invasion  of  Attica.     The  plagna 

rsges  at  Athens. 
4a».  Third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Poddrea  si 
siege  of  more  than  two  yean.    Naval  actioua  o 
Commencement  of  the  siege  of  Platssa. 
Death  of  Pericles  in  the  aotumn. 
Birth  of  Plato  the  philosopher. 
Eapolis  and  Phrynlchns,  the  comic  poets,  exhibit. 
UB.  Fotirth  year  of  tbe  PeloponnpEiinn  war.    Third  invasion  of  Attica.    Bavolt  at  all  La>> 
Ijos,  except  MethjTnna.    Mytilcne  besieged  towards  the  autumn. 
Death  of  Anaxagoras,  st.  73. 
1ST.  Fifth  year  of  the  FetaponnesiaowBi.    Fourth  invauon  of  Attica.    Uytllene  taken  b^ 
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Uie  Atbaniuw,  and  Leaboa  recovered.  The  demago^e  Cleon  begins  to  hiive  great 
inflnaice  in  publla  affain.  Platea  rarrendereU  to  the  Pelopounetians.  Seditioo  at 
Corcyra.    The  ACbenlaiu  Mnd  aHlstonce  to  the  Leootlnes  in  Sicily. 

Arislophaoea,  the  comic  poet,  first  exhibits. 

Gorgiaa  ambasssUor  (ram  Leoatlni  to  Athens. 
ilfl.  Sixth  Tear  of  the  Pekiponnetiaii  war.    The  Feloponnesiani  do  not  Invade  Attica,  in 
comeqneiice  of  sd  nnJiqnaka. 

LdstratioD  of  Deloa. 
UG.  Seventh  year  of  the  Felaponnesiim  war.     Fifth  invasion  of  Atticm.    Demoitbenea 
takes  posMSiion  of  Fyios.    The  Spaitani  in  the  island  of  Sphacteiia  snneodered  to 
CieoD  leveiity-tvo  days  aflerwards. 

AccessioD  of  Darius  Nothaa. 

The  .Irilannimi  of  Aristophanes. 
431.  Eighth  year  of  the  Pekiponneeian  war.    Kleins  ravnf^  the  coast  of  Laooniaand  cnp- 
tnnA  the  island  of  Cythera.    March  of  Brasidas  into  Thrace,  who  obtains  poiuession 
of  Acanthus  and  Amphipolis.    The  Athenians  defeated  by  the  Thebaus  at  Dotiuia. 

Socrates  and  Xenophon  fought  at  the  battle  of  Delium. 

Thucvflidos,  the  historian,  commanded  at  Amphipolis. 

The  A^mjiAii  of  Aristophanes. 
ISS.  Ninth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Trace  for  a  jcnr. 

TbucydidiM  banished  in  ccnsequBnce  of  the  loss  of  Amphipolis.     He  was  twenty  years 

Tbe  OouJi  of  Aristophanes  first  exhibited. 
4X1.  Tenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Hostilities  in  Tlirace  betireen  the  Lacedamii*- 
nians  and  Athsniaiis.    Both  Brasidas  and  Geon  fall  io  battle. 
The  IFo^M  of  AriBtophanes  and  second  axbibition  of  the  Cloudt. 
Death  of  Cratiniu. 

Protagoras,  the  sophist,  cinnes  to  Athens. 
131.  Eleventh  year  of  tbe  Peloponnesian  war.    Trace  for  flrty  years  between  the  Ath»- 
niana  and  Lacedsmoniana.    Though  this  trace  was  not  fonnaily  dechtred  to  be  at 
an  end  till  B.  C.  114,  there  wete  not  withstanding  frequent  hostilities  meantime. 
4S0.  Tweinh  year  of  tbe  Peloponnesian  war.    Treaty  between  the  Athenians  and  Argivas 

efibcted  by  means  of  Aleihiades. 
419.  Thirteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Akihiadea  marches  into  Peioponnesna. 

The  Ptace  of  Aristophanes. 
41B.  Fourteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Tbe  Athenians  send  a  force  Into  Pelo- 
ponnesua  to  assiat  the  Argives  againat  the  Lacediemonians,  hut  are  defealad  at  the 
battle  of  MantinEa.    Alliance  between  Sparta  and  Argoe. 
4ir.  Fifleenlii  year  of  the  Peiapooneslan  war. 

418.  Sixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Tbe  Athenians  conquer  Mel«e. 

419.  Saveuloenth  yenr  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    The  Athenian  expedition  against  Sicily. 

It  sailed  after  midsummer,  commanded  by  Nioiaa,  Alcibiades,  and  Lamachns.  Mn 
tUationoftha  Henn«  at  Athens  before  the  fleet  sailed.  The  Athenians  take  Cata- 
na.  Alcibiades  is  recalled  home;  he  makes  his  escape,  and  takes  refuge  with  the 
Lacedtenwaiani. 
Andociiles,  the  orator,  imprisoned  <m  tbe  mntiiatiaa  of  the  Herroa.  He  eac^iea  by 
turning  informer. 
414.  Eighteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Second  campaign  in  Sicily.  The  Atli»- 
nians  invest  Syracuse.    Gylippus,  the  LacediemoDian,  comee  to  tbe  assiatance  of 

The  Binb  of  Aristophanes. 
418.  Nioeteeulh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.      Invasion  of  Attica'and  EatifioaUon  of 
DecelGa,  on  the  advice  of  Alcibiades. 

Third  campaign  In  Sicily.  Demrsthcnes  sent  with  a  large  force  to  the  aseistancs  of 
tbe  Athenians.  Total  destruction  of  the  Athenian  army  and  fleet.  Nicins  and  De- 
mosthenes surrender  and  arc  pnt  to  death  on  the  IZth  or  lath  of  September,  aiz' 
t«en  or  aeventeen  days  after  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  look  place  on  the  ITlb 
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(13.  Twentieth  year  of  the  PBloponnesian  war.    Tha  LeabiauB  revolt  ttom  Athens.    Alci- 
biadet  unt  by  the  Laccdtemoniazu  to  Asia  to  ibrm  a  treatf  with  (he  Penlaut.    Ht 
■ncceeds  in  his  mia^aii  uid  foims  a  treaty  with  TiHSphenies,  and  arges  the  Atbe- 
nlui  allies  in  Asia  to  revolt. 
The  Atidromtda  of  Euripides. 

111.  Tnenty-Brst  year  of  the  Peloponnesinn  war.  Democracy  abolished  at  Athem,  and 
the  govemniBDt  intni>led  to  i  couucil  of  Fonr  Hundred.  This  council  holdi  the 
goeeniinent  fonr  rnouthe.  Tlia  Athenian  army  at  Samoa  lecalla  Alcituadea  Iraai 
exile  and  appoints  him  one  of  iti  generals.  He  i>  anarwords  recalled  by  a  vote 
of  the  people  at  Athens,  but  he  remained  atiroad  far  the  next  fonr  j-ean  at  the  head 
of  the  Athenian  fiwcea.    Uiudanis,  the  Lacedxmoniiui  admiral,  defeated  at  Cynot- 

Antjphon,  the  orator,  had  a  great  ehara  in  Che  eitablisbment  of  the  Foac  Hundred. 

After  their  downfall  he  it  brougiit  to  trial  and  put  lo  death. 
The  history  of  Thucydidee  suddenly  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  thii  year. 
The  Lyitlraia  and  Thtimophonaiaia  of  Aristophaoea. 
Lysias  returns  from  Thnrii  Id  Athens. 
110.  Twenty-second  year  of  tbe  Feloponneeian  war.    Mindams  defeated  and  skis  by  At 

cibiadea  at  Cyzlons. 
MB.  Twenty-third  year  of  the  Feloponnesian  war. 

The  Pluloctcta  of  Sophocles. 
lOS.  Twenty-fourth  year  of  tha  FelDponiieaiaii  war.    Aicibiades  recoTers  ByzaittiBiD. 
The  OrMfM  of  Knripidet. 
The  Plutiu  of  Aristophanes. 
«T.  Tweuty-flllh  year  of  the  Feloponnesian  war.    Aicibiades  returns  to  Athens.    Lysao- 
der  appointed  the  Lacedsemoninr  admiml  and  supported  by  Cyrus,  who  this  jrear 
received  the  govemtiient  of  the  countriea  on  the  Asiatic  coast.     Autiocbns,  the 
lieoMnant  of  Aleitdades,  defeated  by  Lysander  at  Notium  in  the  abeence  of  Alcibi- 
Bdea.    Alcibiailea  is  in  cousequeuce  banished,  and  Ian  new  generals  ar«  appmntad. 
40*.  Twenty-sixth  year  of  the  Feloponnesian  war.    Calliciatidas,  who  succeeded  Lysao^t 
as  LacedKrnodian  admiral,  defeated  by  the  Athenian*  in  the  seo-Sf^t  off  the  Aigi- 
uastE  islands.    The  Athenian  generals  condemned  to  dealli  becsoM  they  had  not 
picked  up  the  bodies  of  those  who  tmd  fallen  in  the  battle. 
DionysiuB  becomes  master  of  Syracuse. 
Death  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles. 
UE.  Twenty-seventh  year  of  the  rebponnesian  war.     Lysander  defeats  the  AUienians  off 
fgospotami,  and  takes  or  destroys  all  their  fleet  with  the  exCDption  of  eight  shlpa 
which  Sod  with  Conon  to  Cyprus. 
The  Frogt  of  Aristophanes. 
iOi.  Twenty-eighth  and  last  yearof  the  Pcloponnesian  war.    Athens  taken  by  Lysander  hi 
tho  spring,  on  the  ISLh  of  the  month  Munycbion.    Democracy  obdlshed,  and  tba 
government  hitmsled  to  tliirty  men,  usually  called  the  Thirty  Tyronta. 
The  Thirty  Tymnli  held  their  power  for  eight  mouths,  till  Ttuaaybnhu  occupied 

Fhyte  and  advanced  to  the  Poirieus. 
Death  of  Aicibiades  during  the  tynnny  of  the  Thirty. 

Book   V.  — THE  SPARTAN  AND   THEBAN   SUPBEUACIES. 

103.  Throsybuloi  and  his  party  obtain  possession  of  the  Feirseos,  fmta  whence  they  oairied 
on  war  for  several  months  against  the  Ten,  the  successors  of  the  Thirty.    They  ob- 
tain possession  of  Athens  before  Jnlyj  but  theeonteet  between  tlie  [«rtiea  was  not 
finally  concluded  till  September. 
Thucydides,  bI.  68,  returns  to  Athens. 
401.  Expedition  of  Cyrus  against  his  brother  Artoxerxea.   He  foils  in  the  battle  of  Cunoxa, 
which  was  fou|^t  in  the  autumn.    His  Greek  auxiliaries  lommence  their  return  t« 
Greece,  usually  called  the  retreat  of  tha  Ten  Thousand. 
First  year  of  the  war  of  LacediemoD  and  Ells. 
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tOl.  XeDophon  accompanied  Cjnu,  and  sftenrardt  vm  the  principal  genend  of  the  Graeka 
in  their  retreat. 
The  (RSpat  at  Cohniit  of  Sopbocies  exhibited  after  his  death  by  his  grandMin  Soph- 

400.  Betnra  of  the  Ten  Tbonssod  to  Greece. 

Second  year  or  the  war  oT  Licedteman  and  Elii. 
The  speech  of  Andocides  on  Che  Mjriterie). 
St9.  The  LacedaetDODians  send  Thimbron  with  an  anaj  to  assist  the  Greek  ciUes  in  Asia 
•gainst  TisBaphemes  and  Phamaimzas.     The  remainder  of  the  Ten  Thousand  incor- 
porated with  Uie  troops  of  Tiiinibron.    In  the  autatnn  Tiumbrou  waa  snpeneded  by 
Dercyilidas. 
Tliird  and  iast  year  of  the  war  of  Lacedieinon  and  Eiis. 
Death  of  Socrates,  xt.  TO. 
Plato  withdraws  to  Megora- 
SSS.  Dercyilidas  continues  the  war  in  Asia  with  Buccesa. 
397.  Dercyilidas  still  continaea  the  war  in  Asia. 
896.  Ageeilans  snperscdes  Dercyilidas.    First  campaign  of  Agesilane  in  Asia.    H»  wlnten 

at  Epbeena. 
SW.  Second  campaign  of  Ageulaos  in  Asia.    Hs  defeats  Tissapberces,  and  1>ecamM  master 
of  Western  Asia.    Tissapliemea  supereedad  by  Tithiauetes,  who  sends  enroys  Into 
Greece  to  induce  the  Greek  Btatoe  to  declare  war  against  Lacedtemon.     Commence- 
ment of  the  war  of  the  Greek  states  agajnat  Lacedasmon.     Lyaander  slain  at  Hali- 

Plato,  set.  81,  retoms  to  Athens. 
■M.  Aganlaus  lecolled  from  Asia  to  light  against  the  Greek  atatee,  who  had  declared  war 
KgiJnst  Lacednmoo.  He  passed  the  Hellespont  about  midnunnier,  and  was  at  the 
entrance  of  Bixotiaon  the  llthoTAagnst.  He  defeats  tlie  allied  fbrces  at  Connua. 
A  Utile  before  the  latter  battle  the  Lacediemoniaos  also  gained  a  victory  near  Cor 
inlbj  bat  about  the  aame  time  Conon,  the  Athenian  admiral,  and  Pbvnabaziis, 
giuned  a  decisive  viotory  over  Felsander,  the  Spartan  admiral,  off  Cnidos. 

Xenophon  accompanisd  Ageailaos  from  Aua  and  fbn^t  against  his  country  at  Cora 
nia.  He  was  in  oonseqnence  banished  from  Athens.  He  retired  under  Lacede- 
monian protection  to  SciUns,  where  be  compoeed  hia  works. 
SU.  Sedition  at  Corinth  and  victory  of  the  Laeednmoniana  at  Lechtenm.  Phamabanu 
and  Cooon  ravage  the  coasts  of  Pelopoimeans.  Conon  be^ns  to  metora  the  long 
walls  of  Athens  and  the  fiHtiScations  of  tha  Peirtena. 
S9I.  The  I^eedeemonlana  tinder  Ageailana  ravage  the  Corinthian  territoiy,  but  a  Spartan 
mora  la  cut  to  pieces  by  Iphlcratea. 

The  Etxiaiiaatrt  of  Arlatophanea. 

Expedition  of  AgesUans  hito  Acamanla. 

Speech  of  Aodocidea"  On  the  Peace."  He  Is  banished, 
seo.  Expedition  of  Ageaipolis  into  ArgoUa,  The  Persians  again  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Lacednmoniana,  and  Conon  is  thrown  Into  prison.  The  Athenians  asNSt  Evagoras 
of  C^ras  against  the  Persians.  TbniybulnB,  the  Athenian  commander,  Is  defeat- 
ed and  slain  by  the  Lacedsemonian  Teleatias  at  Aapandas. 
889.  Agyrrhius  sent,  as  the  successor  of  Thnuybalus,  to  Aspendus,  and  Iphlcratea  to  the 
Hellespont. 

Plato,  ffil.  40,  goes  to  Sicily;  the  finit  of  the  three  voyages. 

855.  Antalcidns,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  opposed  to  Iphlcratw 

and  Chabrias. 
The  second  edition  of  the  PhdHt  of  Aristophanes. 
BST.  The  peace  of  Antaicidas. 
B86.  Beatoration  of  Platata,  and  Independence  of  the  towns  of  B<eoti«. 

856.  DestmcUon  of  Manlinua  by  the  Lacedscmooiana  tinder  Ageupolis. 
884.  Birth  of  Aristotle. 

183.  Pint  year  of  the  Olynthian  war. 

Phnbldas  seizes  the  CadmiSa,  the  citadel  of  Thebes. 
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aes.  Birtb  of  Demosllienn. 

881.  Second  ;ear  oT  the  Oljiitliinn  war. 

UO.  Third  year  oT  tlie  Olynthiui  war. 

Tb«  Fantggricvi  of  Isocratea. 
37B.  Foarth  Bad  last  year  or  the  OI;nth[an  war. 

Tbe  CadmiiB  i«coTered  by  tbe  Theban  eiiln  in  th«  irinler. 
ITS.  ClBombrotaa  tent  into  Bosotia  in  tbe  middle  of  winter,  but  i^nmed  wltboDt  eBbctiDf 
■nytbing.     The  LacedienionisQ  Spbodriaa  inak«  an  attempt  upoa  tbe  Peimi. 
The  Atlieniani  fonn  an  alltonce  vritb  the  Tbebans  against  Sparta.    Fint  expeditictt 
of  Af^ilans  into  Bteotla. 
Death  of  Lysliu. 
8TT.  Second  expedition  of  Agcsllaai  into  Brentia. 

970.  Cleombrotiu  mnrcbei  into  Bceotia,  and  aaitaina  a  siigfat  repnlse  at  the  pniwa  ti 
Citlueron. 
Tlie  Lacedtemotiian  fleet  conqnered  b;  Cbabriat  oSTIJitias,  and  the  Athenians  recoTtr 
ttie  dominion  of  the  »s. 
STB.  Cleombrolns  eent  into  Phoci!,  which  had  been  invaded  b;  the  Thebaits,vho  arilbdnw 

into  their  own  conntry  on  hie  Btrivai. 
874.  The  Athenians,  jeoions  of  ttte  Thebnns,  conclnde  a  peace  with  LacedanooD.    Tlnw- 
thens,  the  Athenian  commander,  taltes  Corejro,  and  on  hi)  reCnm  to  Athena 
reetoiea  tbe  Zacyntbinn  exiles  to  their  eonntrj.    Thia  iead;9toB  renewal  ofthewar 
tietween  Athens  and  LacediemoQ. 
Second  dastniction  of  Platres. 
Juon  elected  Ts^e  of  TbenBl j. 
■7S.  The  LacedeemoDians  attempt  to  r^^  possesion  of  CorcTn,  and  eend  Mmuif^Mn 
with  a  force  for  the  pnrpose,  bat  he  ia  defeated  and  elaln  by  the  Corcvnevu.    IptuG- 
rates,  with  Callistrotus  and  Chabiias  ai  liis  coneagaes,  lent  to  CorcTrK. 
Proeecntion  of  Timnthcns  by  CalllstratDa  and  Iphicratee.    Timothoiu  is  acquitted. 
8TS.  Timotbeui  goes  to  Asia.    Iphlcratea  continued  in  the  command  of  a  fleet  ia  ttie  louan 

871.  Congress  at  Sparta,  and  general  peace  (called  the  peace  of  Csllias),  fitim  which  tha 
Thebans  were  eicladed,  becaose  they  woald  not  grant  the  Independence  of  tha 
Bceotian  towns. 
The  Lacediemonians,  commanded  by  Cleombrotns,  Invade  Bicatia,  bnt  an  defeated 
by  the  Thebans  ander  Epameinondas  at  thet>attls  of  Leucln.    Commaicemeat  of 
tbe  Theban  Supremncy. 
FonndoUoD  of  Ucgnlopolis. 
870.  Expedition  of  Agesilaas  into  Arcadia. 

Jason  of  Pherte  slain.    After  the  interval  of  a  jaar,  Alexander  of  Pberc  sBooe«ds  to 

his  power  in  Thessnly. 
Fiist  invasion  of  Peloponneens  by  the  Thebans,     Tbey  remain  in  Pelopooneans  (bur^ 
months,  and  found  Messcne. 
367.  Embassy  of  Pelnpldae  to  Persia. 

Second  invasion  of  Paloponnesos  by  the  Thebans. 

Expedition  of  Pelopidna  to  Tbessaty.    Be  is  imprisoned  by  Aiexacder  of  Pbcne,  bot 

Epaminondae  obtains  bis  release. 
ArcbidaiDiu  gains  a  victory  over  tbe  Arcadians'. 

Death  of  tbe  elder  Dionjsius  of  Syracuse,  after  a  niga  of  thiitj-d^t  years. 
866.  Third  invasion  of  Pelopoiuiesus  by  tbe  Thebans. 

Tbe  Arckidaimii  of  Isocrates. 
MS.  War  between  Arcadia  and  Elis. 
864.  Second  campaign  of  the  war  between  Arcadia  and  Elis.     Battle  of  Olynpia  at  Om 

time  of  the  games. 
8«S.  Fonrth  invasion  of  Pelopannesus  by  the  Thebans.     Battle  of  Mantiiiea,  Id  Jvm,  ta 
which  Epaminoodas  is  killed. 
XenoplionbniDght  down  his  Oreek  bislorj  to  tbe  battle  of  Uantinea. 
HI.  Agenerfd  peace  between  all  the  b^Bgerents,  with  the  exceptimaf  Ibt  I 
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CHBONOLOGIGAL  TABLE.  6a] 

tduu,  bauuua  the  Uttar  would  not  acknowledga  the  iodepeatleiioe  of  the  Moue- 

Ageailuu  gD«s  lo  Egjpt  to  Built  Tacboi,  uid  din  in  the  winter,  when  piepaimg  to  I6- 

Birth  of  Deimirchiu,  tba  ontor. 
WO.  War  beCwaen  tha  Atheni&iu  ind  OIjnthEwu  for  the  pOHeeil<ui  of  Amphipiriu. 
Timothene,  CIm  Athenian  genera],  rapolsad  at  Amphipolia. 

Book  VI.— THE  UACEDONIAN  SUPREMACY. 

KO.  AcceuioD  of  Philip,  King  of  Macedonia,  mt  3S.    He  deflwta  Argaiu,  who  Iidd  obim  to 
the  throne,  declares  Amphipolis  a  free  clt;,  and  makee  peace  irith  the  ACbeiuane 
He  llien  defests  the  Fteooians  and  lUyrians. 
858.  Amphipolis  taken  by  Philip.    Eipeditioa  of  the  Athenians  Into  Eabma. 
SfiT.  ChioE,  Rhodes,  and  Byiantiam  reiolt  from  Athens.     Pint  fear  ol  the  Social  War. 

The  Phocians  s«ize  Delphi    Coaunflncement  of  the  Sacred  War.    Tha  Thehazu  and 
the  Locrians  are  the  cliief  opponents  of  tlie  Phoclmu- 

Dion  aaila  from  Zacynthos,  and  lands  in  Sicily  ahoat  SepCemher- 
tsa.  Second  year  of  the  Social  War. 

Birth  of  Alejumder,  the  son  of  Philip  and  Olympias,  at  the  time  of  the  Olympic  gamce- 

Poljdiea  taken  by  Philip,  who  givee  it  to  Olynthue. 

Dlonyslaa  the  Tonager  expelled  from  Syracau  by  Dion,  %fter  a  reign  of  twelve  yean. 
8KG.  Third  and  laat  yaar  of  the  Social  War.    Peace  conclnded  between  Athens  Uid  her  fix 

meralliaa. 
U4.  Trial  and  condemnation  of  Thnodieus. 

Demoethenea  begins  to  apeak  In  tba  asiembliea  of  the  people. 
m.  PbiKp  seizea  upon  Pagasn,  and  be^at  to  bealege  Metiune. 

Death  of  Dion. 
Ul.  PUlip  takea  Methone  and  enlara  Theasaly.    He  defsala  and  slayg  Ooomarohiu,  tht 
Phocion  gBnersl,  expels  Uie  tyrants  (nnn  Pbera,  and  becomea  master  of  Thessaly. 
He  attempts  lo  pass  Thermopyln,  bnt  ia  prevented  by  the  Athaniaoa. 

Var  between  Lacedieman  and  Uegalopolle. 

The  first  Philippic  of  Demoathanes. 
S19.  The  Otynthiana,  attacked  by  PhiUp,  aak  anccor  fhxa  Athena. 

The  Olynthiac  orationa  of  Demosthenea. 
US.  Olyatfaian  war  contmned. 
UT.  Olynlhna  taken  and  destroyed  by  Philip. 

Death  of  Plato,  nt  SI.    Speusippoa  nicceeda  Plato.    Aristotle,  upon  the  death  ti 
Plato,  weot  to  Atameoa. 
US.  Peace  between  Philip  and  the  Atheniani. 

Philip  OTerruDS  Pbocie  and  brings  the  Sacred  War  to  an  end,  after  it  bad  lasted  tea 
yean.    All  the  Phocian  cities,  except  Abie,  were  deetroyed. 

Oration  of  Demoethenee  on  the  Peace. 
S4S.  Speech  of  £achinee  againat  Tlmarchns. 
844.  Timoleon  sails  from  CoriDtti  Co  Syiacnae,  to  expel  the  tyrant  Dionysiai. 

Aristotle,  after  three  yeais'  stay  at  Ataroena,  went  to  Mytilene. 

The  second  Philippic  of  Demosthenes. 
S43.  Timoleon  completes  the  conquest  of  Syracnsa. 

Disputes  between  Philip  and  the  Athemana. 

Tha  speech  of  Demosthenes  respeotinK  Halonneaua. 

The  epeechea  of  Demosthenes  and  Sschinea  JJtpi  ilapairpt<rffttaf. 
aa.  Philip's  expedition  to  Thiace.    He  ia  opposed  by  Diopeithes,  ttie  Atlieniaa  gnwnl  it 
the  Chenonesus. 

AriatoUe  cornea  to  the  court  of  Philip, 

laocntea,  at  M,  begnn  Co  compose  the  Pocathenaic  oration. 

Birth  of  Epicuraa. 
Ul.  Philip  ia  atill  in  Thrace,  where  he  wintered. 
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6o2  BISTORT   OF  OBEECE. 

341.  rhe  oration  of  Demostheaes  oa  the  Chenoneaas,  and  Chs  tMid  and  Rnirth  Pbilip[j<^ 

Philip  hesieges  Selj'mbiia,  PerinChus,  and  Byiastiam. 
339  Renew&l  of  the  war  between  Philip  uid  the  AtheuiBOS.    Phodon  eoDipela  Philfp  la 
rsiae  the  glege  both  o(  Bjzantlnm  and  Perinthiu. 
Xcnocratea  lucceedi  Speusippos  at  the  Academy. 
333.  Philip  is  choaen  geneial  of  the  Amphictfoua,  to  cany  on  tlie  Tar  agalurt  Amphioa. 
He  marches  through  ThennopjlK  and  seizes  ElatSa.    The  Atheaian*  tonn  an  alli- 
ance witli  the  Tliehans ;  bnt  their  nnited  forces  are  defeated  by  Philip  at  the  battk 
of  CbsBTonSa,  (bugfat  on  the  TthafMetBgeitnion  (Aogast).    Philip  becomes  tnaatertf 
Greece.    Congreaa  at  Carioth,  In  which  war  is  decUi«d  by  Qreece  againit  Penia, 
RQd  Philip  appelated  to  coadacC  it 
Death  of  laocratei,  at.  98. 
836.  Death  of  Tlmoleon. 

Murder  ef  Philip,  and  aecenlon  oT  hii  son  Alexander,  et  SO. 
33G.  AteiaDder  rosrcbea  agabiet  the  Thraciant,  TribalU,  and  lUyriana.    While  he  is  ai- 
gaged  in  thia  war,  Thebes  rerolta.    He  forthTlth  maichea  soathwards,  and  destroja 

331.  Alexander  commences  tlie  war  agaiost  Pertia.   He  ciossoi  the  Helleipcnt  hi  the  apriag^ 

deftets  the  Perelan  latnips  at  the  QniilCDs  In  May,  and  conqoeis  the  matera  part 
of  Asia  Wnor. 
AriBloUe  returns  to  Athens. 
833.  Alexander  subdues  Lyola  in  the  winter,  collects  his  (brces  at  Oordium  in  the  springy 
and  defeats  Oaiiue  at  Isans  Iat«  in  the  autumn. 

332.  Alexander  takes  Tyre,  af>er  a  siege  of  eevea  months,  in  July.    He  takes  Oaia  ia 

September,  and  then  marchea  into  Egypt,  which  snbmita  to  him.    la  tbe  winter  ba 
Tisits  the  oracle  of  Amman,  and  giTea  orden  for  the  fanndation  of  Alexandria. 
331.  Alexander  seta  out  fnm  Memphis  in  the  spring,  marchea  through  Phoenicia  and  S;rila, 
crosses  the  Euphratea  at  Thapaacui  In  the  middle  of  the  suouner,  and  deftats 
Darius  again  at  Aibela  or  Oaugainela  ou  tbe  1st  of  October.    He  wintered  at  Per- 

In  Greece  Agis  is  defeated  and  slain  by  Antipoter. 
880.  Alexander  marchea  Into  Media,  and  takea  Ecbatana.    From  thence  he  acta  oat  in  pup- 

stiit  of  Dariua,  who  is  slain  by  Bessua.    After  the  death  of  Darius  Alexander  eon- 

qlieii  Hyrcania,  and  marches  in  pursuit  of  Betsua  throuj^  Dnmgiana  and  AraebouB, 

towards  BacCria. 
The  speech  of  ^schlnei  against  Ctesiphon,  and  the  speech  of  Demostbeoes  oo  tba 

Crown.    £schlne9,  after  hia  failure,  withdrew  Co  Asia. 
Philemon  began  to  exhibit  comedy  during  the  reign  of  Alexander,  a  UtUe  eadier  ttan 


319.  Alexander  marches  acrosa  the  Paropamlsua  in  the  winter,  passes  Iba  Oxus,  takes 
Beaaoa,  and  reachee  the  Jaxartes,  where  he  founds  a  city,  Alexandria  Eschat^  Ha 
subseqacntty  creeses  the  Jnxnrtea  and  defeats  the  Scythians.  He  wintera  at  Bactn. 

328.  Alexander  is  employed  during  the  whole  of  thia  cwnpaign  in    the    congueat   o/ 
Scgdiana. 
He  marries  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  a  Bactrian  prince. 

82T.  After  the  aubjugatlon  of  Sogdiana  Alexander  returns  to  BacDria,rrom  whence  be 
marches  tn  inrade  India.  He  croesee  the  Uydaapes  and  defeBta  Ponu.  He  conlinMB 
his  march  as  (tu'  at  the  Hyphaaia,  but  is  there  compelled  by  his  troops  to  retnm  M 
the  Hydaspea.  In  the  autumn  he  begins  to  sail  down  the  Hyda^ies  and  the  IdAm 
to  the  ocean,  which  he  reached  in  July  in  the  (bllowing  year. 

32ft.  Alexander  returns  to  Persia,  with  part  of  bis  troops,  through  Gedroda.  Ba  seodl 
Ncaichns  with  the  fleet  to  sail  from  the  moutha  of  the  Indus  to  the  Poaiau  Golt 
NearchUB  accompliihea  the  voyage  in  129  days. 

326.  Alexander  reaches  Susa  at  the  beglnuJog  of  the  year.  Towards  the  cks«  of  it  ha  lisitt 
Ecbiatana,  where  Hephaeation  dies.  Hnrpalua  cooies  to  Athens,  and  bribei  many  rf 
the  Greek  orators. 

124.  Alexander  reaches  Babylon  in  the  apring. 
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BSl.  Demoathenea,  Rccmed  oT  harlng  iecd*ad  a  1>ribe  rratn  Harpalaa,  ia  coadenuied  to  pijr 

&  fine  of  flft;  takut*.    Be  withdnm  to  Tr(Hi«a  ud  fgioK. 
8SS.  Death  of  Aleiuider  at  Babjrlon,  in  Jane,  tfUr  a  reign  of  twelre  jeun  ftod  ei^t 
montiia. 
DivUion  of  the  salrafiiea  lunoDg  Alezander'a  geoenia. 

The  Graek  atttss  nuks  war  «giinat  Macedonia,  naually  called  the  Lamian  war.  Leos- 
tbettee,  the  Atheniui  ganenl,  defesta  Aotipater,  and  beai^ea  Lamia,  Id  wfatch  An- 
Upaler  lud  taken  refuge.    Death  of  Leoathenea. 


SS3.  Leoonatns  cemea  to  the  asaiitanoe  of  Antipaler,  but  i»  defeated  and  iiaia.    Cratenu 
contea  to  the  aaaiatanee  of  Aotipater.    Defeat  of  the  confederate*  at  ttw  battle  of 
Ciaunon  on  the  Tth  of  AuguaL    End  of  the  l  .an>i»n  -wni,     Unn  jchia  occupied  bj 
the  Macedoniaoi. 
Death  of  DetDoatbenea  on  tbe  lllb  of  October. 

Death  of  AtiatoUe,  Kt.  9t,  at  Chaloia,  whiUiar  be  liad  wtthdrawn  from  Atfasna  a  few 
tnoDtha  before. 
~  S31.  Perdiccas  invadea  Egypt,  wliere  he  ii  ilain  by  his  own  tnnqw.    Partition  oT  the 
prosinera  at  Triparadiaua. 
Menander,  at.  20,  eihibita  hia  Bnt  comedy. 
B18.  Death  of  Aotipater,  after  appointing  Folyaperchoa  regent,  and  hii  aon  Caaaoder 

chiliarch. 
St7.  War  between  Cassandsr  and  PolTsperchon  ia  Greece.    The  Athenians  pot  PhociOD 
to  death.    Athena  is  coDquered  by  Casiander,  who  placei  it  nudar  the  government 
of  Danetiini  Pbaleren*. 
81T.  Death  of  Philip  Arrbidieus  and  Enrydlce. 

Olfmpiai  letama  to  Macedonia,  uid  is  besieged  by  Cassander  at  Pydna. 
tU.  Antigonot  becomea  master  of  Asia.    Cassander  takee  Pydna,  and  pafa  Olymplaa  ta 

death.    Berebnilda  Thebes. 
IIB.  CoaGtJoD  of  Setencns,  Ptolemy,  Casaander,  and  Lyaimachna  against  Antigonna.    Pint 
year  of  the  varJ 
Potemon  aaceeeda  Xenoerates  at  the  Academy. 
\H.  Second  year  of  the  war  ag^oit  Antigonns. 

Death  of  tlie  ontor  Machines,  mU  TK. 
au.  Third  year  of  tbe  war  againat  Antigonua. 
Sia.  Fourth  year  of  the  war  against  Antigonus.  . 

Sll.  General  peace.    Murder  of  Boiana  and  Alexander  IV.  by  Canaoder. 
310.  Ptolemy  appesn  as  liberator  of  tbe  Greeks.    Beoewal  <Hf  hostilities  between  hun  and 

Antigonus. 
SM.  Ptolemy's  eKpeitiOTi  to  Oreooe. 
SD7.  Demetrius,  the  sou  of  Andgoaoa,  iMcomea  master  of  Athens.    Demetrioa  Phalerens 

leaYea  the  city, 
sot.  DematriuB  recalled  fRim  Athena.    He  defeats  Ptolemy  in  a  great  sea-fl^t  off  Salomis 
In  Cyprus.    After  that  battle  Antigonus  acenmea  tlu  tille  of  king,  and  his  example 
is  fullowed  by  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Caasandar. 
Kpicurus  settles  at  Athetts,  where  ha  tCAClies  about  thitty-idi  years. 
80fi.  Rhodes  besieged  by  Demetrias. 

804.  Demetrius  makes  peace  with  the  Rhodians,  and  retnros  to  Athena. 
803.  Dcmetarins  caniea  on  Uie  war  in  Greece  with  encceas  against  Casaander. 
SOS.  War  continned  in  Greece  between  Demelrina  and  Cassander. 
SOI.  Demetrini  crones  over  to  Asia. 

Battle  of  Ipani  hi  Phrygia,  about  tbe  mouth  of  Aognst,  in  which  Lyslnuclint 
and   Selencn*  defeat  Antigoniu  and  Demetrina.    AntigonnB,  aat.  SI,  falls  la  the 
battle. 
SOT.  Demetrius  tetams  to  Greece,  and  makes  an  attempt  apon  Athena,  bnt  is  repulsed. 

Death  of  Caatander  and  acceaaioo  of  his  bod  Philip  IV. 
tat.  Death  of  Philip  IV.  and  aeceasion  of  his  brother  Antipatar. 
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3B6.  CMl  war  ia  Hacedonia  between  tbe  two  Ivothen,  Antipater  and  Aleuoder. 


SSI.  Death  ofMsmmder,  set.  63. 

390.  Demetriua  takea   Thebes   a  ucoDd  time.     He   eelebrotoi  tin  Pjrttiian  pmM  tl 

2ST.  CoaUtkiD  against  Demetrius.    He  is  driven  out  of  Macedrauo,  and  Us  dominkoB  A- 
TJded  between  Lyilmacbns  and  PTirtins. 

Demetriiu  eoUe  to  Ailiu 

Pjrrhiu  driveD  out  of  Macodonia  bj  LTwmachns,  after  isven  months'  ponMiion. 
IM.  Demelrins  >nrTsndni  hinuelf  to  Selaaciu,  who  keeps  him  in  captlvltj. 
jse.  PtoleiUT  n.  Phliadelphaa  Is  associated  in  the  kingdom  bj  bis  fhtber. 
itt.  DemetiiDi,  nt.  El,  dies  In  captivity  at  ApamSa  in  Sjria. 

Death  of  Ftolem  J  Soter,  nt.  84. 
asi.  LTSimachns  is  defeated  and  slain  bf  Setencns,  «t  &e  batti*  af  Conipedian. 
360.  Selencnt  nmrdered  b7  Ptolemy  Cerennni  seien  monlhs  alter  tha  death  of  Lpdmsdms. 

AntJochuB  I.,  tbe  son  of  &eleiiGo<,  becomes  king  of  Asia,  Ft«lemj'  ConouiM  Ung  (( 
Thnus  and  Hacedonia. 

Irmption  of  the  Qaoli  and  deatb  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunna. 

Btse  of  the  Achaan  leiigDe. 
3TB.  The  Gauis  noder  Bmums  invade  Greece,  bnt  Brennns  and  agnatpaiiorMsanDjai* 

destroyed  at  Delphi. 
3T8.  Antigonns  Oonatu  Incomes  king  of  Macedonia. 
aT8.  Pyrrhns  invades  Hacodonia,  and  eipds  Antigonni  Oonatas. 
3T3.  PjTrhns  Invades  Peloponnaos,  and  perisiies  in  an  attack  on  Argoa.    Aotigmni  ngiin 

Mncedonia. 
3S9.  Death  of  Phlieniin,  ths  comic  poet,  M.  BT. 
SSI.  AnitDB  dflliven  Sicyoa,  and  nnitea  it  to  the  Achnan  Leagne. 
S48.  AiBtiu,  a  uicoDd  time  general  of  the  Achmm  League,  delivers  Corinth  (rom  tbe  H>M 

S41.  Agii  IV.,  king  of  Sparta,  pot  to  death  in  eonseqnence  of  liis  ntUmpta  to  i^brm  tlM 

SSe.  Death  of  AnUgonns,  and  accession  of  liiB  s<»,  Demetrios  n. 

386.  CIcomenes  III.  becomes  king  of  Sparta. 

33B.  Dentil  of  Demetriae  II.,  and  accession  of  Antigonns  Doeon,  who  was  left  by  Dametrina 
gnardian  of  bis  eon  Philip. 

iSI.  Cleomenes  oommences  war  against  tbe  Achmaa  Leagne. 

S36.  CinnneDes  carries  on  the  war  with  success  againEt  Aratas,  wlio  is  agUD  tbe  gcotttl 
of  the  Achcean  Leagne. 

3S5.  Reforms  of  Cloomenes  at  Sputa. 

334.  The  Achmans  call  hi  tbe  assistance  of  Antigonns  Doson  against  Cleamenea. 

311.  Antigonos  defeats  Cleomenes  at  Seilnsia,  and  obtabspoasesaioii  of  Sparta.    Cieomenea 
sails  to  Egypt,  where  Iiedies.  EitincIionoftheroyallineoftlieHaraelaidK  at  Sparta. 

330.  Death  of  Antigonns  Doson,  and  eccesiion  of  Philip  V.,  cC  IT. 

The  Achieans  and  AratDs  am  defeated  by  the  £toii>ns.    The  Aciireans  apply  for  assist- 
ance to  Philip,  who  esponses  their  canse.     Commencement  of  tbe  Social  War- 

317.  Third  and  last  year  of  tiie  Social  War.    Pence  coooluded. 
IIS.  Philip  conclndes  a  treaty  with  Hannibal. 

318.  Philip  removes  Aralos  by  poison. 

311.  Treaty  between  Rome  and  tbe  ^tobans  against  Philip. 
308.  Philip  marchea  hito  Peloponnesus  to  aesitt  the  Achstans- 

PhiiopcEmen  is  elected  general  of  the  Achieaa  Leagae,  andeflbctsimportsotnftniala 
the  army. 
SOT.  Phiiopcemen  defeats  and  Ebys  Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Laoedtemon,  at  Uw  battlaof 

MantinSa. 
30E.  The  ftolinns  make  peace  with  Philip.    Philip's  tnsty  with  Bome. 
200.  War  between  Philip  and  Rome. 
IBT.  Philip  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Cynoecephale. 
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IM.  Greece  declared  f^ee  by  Flamininui  st  l:h«  Isthnuan  gumea. 
m.  LacediemaQ  it  added  by  PhilopcBiaen  Id  Uio  Acliaio  Leagae. 

AnUochas  earner  into  Greece  to  ouisC  Che  £toliiui9  against  the  Bomani.    Be  winten 

at  ChBlcis. 
IBl.  Antiochua  and  the  Jllolians  defeated  bj  Uie  Bamuu  at  the  tnttle  of  Thenntipjln. 
IHe.  The  Bomiuu  besiege  Ambracia,  and  grant  peace  to  the  £toliaiia. 
1G8.  PbilopiBinen,  agaia  general  of  tlie  Achsean  League,  sabjagatea  Sparta,  and  abnigate* 

the  laws  ot  Lycurgua. 
IS3.  The  Mesi«niaiis  rerolt  from  the  Achstaii  Lengoa.    They  capture  and  pat  to  death 

Philupaemen. 
179.  Death  of  Philip  and  acceMion  of  PersBni. 
IJl.  War  between  Perseua  mid  Kome. 
IBS.  Defeat  and  captnre  of  Peraeus  by  Emiliiu  Paaln*. 

Diriaion*  of  Macetknila. 
IBT.  One  thousand  of  llie  principal  Acheans  are  sent  to  Bodu.    Polybiiu  i*  among  tba 

151.  Embassy  of  the  three  pbiloeophers  to  Rome.    Betam  or  the  Achnan  exilee. 

117.  War  between  Rome  and  the  Acbsuis. 

lit.  DeatruecioD  of  CorinUi  by  Mummiiu.    Greece  becomes  a  Bomau  p[i>TiiKW> 


CoionUt  Coin  of  Corinth.  On  the  obvene,  the  head  of  Antoninai  Pins  ;  on  the  rererse, 
the  port  of  Cenchren.  The  letters  C.  L.  I.  Cor.  stand  for  Colonfa  Laus  Juliu  Codnthiu, 
the  name  prim  to  tbe  city  when  Jnlina  Cnsar  fbunded  aeolony  there  in  b.  c.  IB- 


Boot  VII,  —  GBEECE  FROM  THE  BOMAN  CONQUEST  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIMt 
ST.  Sylla  lays  uege  to  Athens. 

117-138.  Hadrian  embellishes  Athens. 

267.  The  Golhs  appear  in  Greece. 

Sao.  Conatsitinopk  built 

361.  Tbe  Emperor  Julian  aacands  the  throne. 

S64.  Division  between  the  Knstem  and  Western  Empires. 

*17.  Wall*  of  Constantinople  rebuilt. 

4T6.  Weateni  Empire  temiinnte«,  at  tbe  close  of  the  reign  of  liomnlas  Augustnliu. 

637.  Jusliuian's  reipi  comroencea. 

717.  Accexsion  of  Leo  tlie  Isaurian. 

7*8.  The  pestilence  liepopnlaMa  the  East. 
lOSl.  Bobert  Guiacard  passes  from  Brindisi  to  Cwfoa. 
I14S.  Invasion  of  Greoco  by  Boger  of  Sicily. 
13DS.  Fourth  Crusade. 
1304.  Conatantiaople  taken  by  the  Crnaader*. 
ia05.  The  Dukedom  of  Athena  eatablishod. 
UW-  Adrianople  tuluit  by  the  Tucba. 
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USa.  Tbfl  Emperor  Coiut»ntLnenniie»  himself  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

1483.  OttomBn  army  leaves  Adrianoplo.     Conslsntiaople  boeieged  and  taken  in  May. 

1158.  The  Saltan  mnkn  a  campaign  m  the  PclDpoaneens. 

14B0.  ConqnestoTGreece  completed. 

HBl.  Conqae«t  of  Trebiiond  by  the  Tnrki. 

1478.  Armistice  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Tarks. 

ISIO.  Crete  conquered  fioni  the  Tarks  by  the  Veaetiana. 

1680.  Conquests  of  Morosini. 

188T.  Athens  taken  by  the  Veaetiuis,  nnder  MonxiuL 

Kit.  Peace  of  Cartowitz. 

ITie.  The  PetopooueeiM  Invaded  by  Achmet  UL 

1T18.  Peace  of  FasMrowltz. 

1T68.  War  between  Tnrkey  and  Bouia. 

ITeS.  The  Rnisiaa  fieet,  under  Orloff,  appears  on  the  coast  of  tbe  Pelopomienu. 

ITET.  War  reneited  betweea  RuMia  and  Turkey. 

17M.  Peace  oonclnded  between  Rassia  and  Turkey. 

180S.  The  Soaliotw  make  terms  with  Ali  Pacha. 

1831.  The  insurrecUon  breaks  out  in  Onece.     PHnce  Ypselantgi  raisei  the  atandaid  of  i» 

TOlt  hi  Moldavia,  and  la  defBated  at  Dragaschan.    Bloody  eceaes  at  Constantinapla. 

TripoUtza  taken. 
ISSt.  National  Assembly  at  Epidaunis.    Proclamation  of  IndepaDdanca.    Fint  IbticBial 

CoDititaUon.    Mueacre  of  Scio. 
1838.  National  Auembly  at  Astros.     Death  of  MarwH  Botiares.    Lean  negoCiitsd  by  L(»- 

liottSa.    Lord  Byron  sails  fbr  Oreece. 
18M.  Lord  Byiun  arrives  at  Mesolongl.    His  last  illness  ami  death. 
1815.  Ibrahim  Pacha  arrives  In  Greece.    Mesolongl  iHslegnd  and  taken. 
laiS.  Athens  taken.    KaralskakSs  killed. 
ISIT.  National  Assembly  at  Trceiene.    Capo  D'lstrlas  chosen  Pi^sidanL    T— «*y  "f  F/ndim 

etb  oCJnly.    Battle  of  Navarino. 
18SB.  Arrival  hi  Greece  of  President  Capo  D'lstriaa.    Departure  of  Ibrahim  Paclw. 
less.  Protocol  of  March  33.    Peace  between  Rnseia  and  Tarkey.    Cesaation  of  hsadlitiei 

between  the  Greeks  and  Che  Turks. 
1830.  ladBpendence  of  Greece  decided  on  by  Eng^d,  France,  and  Busma.    I^opold  seleot- 

ed  aa  Soverdgn  Prince.    He  abdicates. 
IS8I.  Assassiualkm  of  tbe  President,  and  Bubseqaent  distnrbances. 
1882.  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria  Is  selected  of  King  of  Greece.     He  is  fonnally  pncioinied  by 

the  Assen^ly  at  Proniea.    Tbe  territory  of  Greece  incindn  Acamania,  £h>lia, 

Phocis,  Locris,  Bceotia,  AtUca,  Peloponimius,  Enboea,  with  the  adjacent  islands  and 

the  Cycladea. 
1838.  The  King  arrives  in  Greece,  with  a  Regency  and  a  Bavarian  anny. 
18SE.  The  Qovemment  is  transferred  from  Ksuplia  to  Athens. 
1888.  Marriage  of  King  Ocbo  and  the  Princess  Amelia  of  Oldenburg.    The  Cmveirrityaf 

Athena  organlied. 

1843.  Political  revalnllon.    Constitutioual  Assembly.    Formation  of  the  Constitution. 

1844.  The  Constitution  accepted  by  the  Emg,  and  a  C<mstitatioual  Miaiarcby  finally  m- 

Ublisbed  in  Greece. 
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EoTDkig^mof  AndnmicQi  CyirhMtM  at  Athena.    (Seep.  CM.) 

INDEX. 


Abdsn,  14B. 
Abrocoma*,  89T. 
Ab;dD«,  battle  of,  SSS. 

Academy,  the,  STS,  Mill. 
Acarnaiiia,  S. 
AcclnoU,  honae  of,  SSO. 
Achmru,  11  seq. 
Acboao  Leogas,  eS9  leq. 
Acbicas,  11. 
Acbaia,  6,  6G. 

,  H  Romui  pnjrinco,  fi38. 

Achamie,  267. 

Acheloni,  4,  8. 

Achilles,  21. 

Achmet  111.,  ESS. 

Achradina,  832. 

Aorialiu,  IT. 

Aeropolli),  Athenian,  SAT,  SS3. 

AcneiUDB  of  Areoe,  310. 


Adrianit*,  CSG. 
JEeUa,  IB. 


Mgtiei*,  Ut,  XerxM  at,  IM. 

fgean  Sea,  3. 

£|^n9,  IT. 

£)dna,  T  ;   dnciibed,  188 ;   taken  by  tbt 

AchenfaoB,  208. 
JlKJaetan  scale,  ST  ;  KQlpta™,  140. 
jflginetanii  eubmit  to  the  Peniaiu,  ITS. 
J!:$^patami,  battle  of,  844. 
-iKCTptna,  14. 
.fvoTions,  II. 
jKolic  mignttlaa,  34. 

Alschines,  477;  Amphictj-onic  depntr,  484; 
acCQScs  Demoathenea,  £15  ;  retirei  to 
RhiKles,  BIS;  Accaniit  of  his  hfe,  fiSO. 

f.ochyluA,  leS;  account  of,  378  leq. 

^.•vmnctos,  8. 

^ih™,  17. 

*;in1iB,  6. 

J'.tolian  Leajcne,  GSI. 

£ti>Uan3  reduced,  534. 

Aj^tneiaDOn,  14,31. 

AgclBdns,  362. 

AgftKilaaa  becomes  kinf;  of  Sparta,  Wt  ; 
character,  lA. ;  hu  expedition  against  tha 
Penlana,  412;  attacks  Pharnabazns,  iLt 
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ronta  the  Pernans  nn  the  PuctolaK,  US; 
his  interview  with  PharnalHizus  414;  re- 
cailfld,  St.;  homeward  mareh,  417;  offer- 
iDgatUerphl,  418;  tHkve  Lechiciini,  411; 
Invade*  Ba>otis,  434;  attacka  Mantinm, 
444;  MTes  Spartn,  445,  l&i;  expodition  to 
Ei^*pt,  464;  denth,  tt. 

AgB^polig,  41T;  death,  429. 

AcU,  388,  305,  tOG. 

IV.,  630. 


,  Atbenlnn,  8TB. 

Agrigentum,  112,  466. 
Agyrrhius,  413. 
Aimneitus,  110. 


AlljBiiian!,  SOS. 

AlcsuB,  134. 

Alcibiades,  diameter  of,  SOS;  deceit 
Spartan  ambaasadcKS,  303;  at  01 
304;  attacks  KpldeQnm,  ii,;  In 


8";  L  -    -    -. , ---   

tha  Chians,  S16;  dismlraed  by  ll:e  Spar- 
tans, 32T;  Siea  to  Tiuaphemes,  327;  in- 
trignea  of,  333;  proceedings  at  Sani(e,331; 
arreated  b;  Tiuaphemea,  836;  defeata  the 
Pfllopoaaesiana  at  CyzicUB,  i6.;  relnms  to 
Atbeiu,  337;  diiDiisaed  from  the  commend 
of  the  Athenian  fleet,  340;  fiiei  to  Phur- 
nabazug,  351 ;  murdered,  ib. 

Atcidsi,  3B0,  aee, 

Alemi 


AlcmL 

Alcuin,  SOI. 

Aleuadie,  473.  . 

Alexander,  King  of  Macedon,  204. 

Aloiander  of  Phere;,  419;  dereatod  by  Pe- 
lopldaa,  461;  gubdued,  lb. 

AJeiander  the  Grant,  437;  education,  490; 
accession,  491 ;  overaires  the  Thebans  and 
AtlienlBn>,493;  generalissimo  agiunst  Per- 
eia.ij.i  loferTiew  with  Diogenes,  tt.;  ei- 
pedition  against  the  Thraciano,  ^c,  >i. ; 
reducet  the  Thebana  to  obedience.  4i<3t 
demonda  the  Atheuian  orntora,  i&. ;  crosses 
to  Asia,  406;  furcea  tbe  pa.<>snga  of  tlie 
Onmicua,  it.;  proeress  throngli  Asia  Mi- 
nor, 493;  cuts  the  Gordinn  hunt,  i6.;  dan- 
gerODs  illness,  497;  defeats  the  Persians  at 
bins,  408;  march  through  I'hccnicin,  4^9; 
besieges  Tvre,  600;  answer  to  I'nrmeoio, 
it.;  proceeils  to Eeypt,  601;  visits  tlie I em- 

Cle  of  Ammon,  io/;  dcfeata  Darius  in  the 
altleofArbela,  a02;  enten  Babylon, 503; 

pnrsuee  Dariijs,   604;  invades  Hvrcnnia, 
605;  enters  Bactria,  609;  defeats  tlie  Scr- 


Porus,  ib. :  marclies  homewards.  609 ;  peril 
at  Malli,  ib.\  arrives  at  the  [ndinn  Ocean, 
BIO;  march  through  Gedroaia,  {£.;  mnrriea 
Statlra,  tt.;  quells  a  mutiny  at  Opis,  611; 
lolemnizes  llie  festival  of  DioD};sua  at  V.c- 
batana,  t&;  hia  ambitious  projects,  G13; 


death,  ib. ;  charactir,  ib. ;  estitnate  of  lui 

e.iploila,  513;  funeral,  bib;  portrait!  and 

Blatnes  of,  543. 
Alexander,  son  of  Alexander  tbe  Great,  Gl(, 

629,  - 
Alexandria  in  Arachoaia,  603. 
Alexandria  Ariorum,  606. 
Alexandria  ad  Caueasnm,  60S. 
Alexandria  In  Kgypt,  founded.  SOI ;  deaorip- 

tion  of,  643;  literature  at,  557. 
Alexandria  Eschate,  593. 
Alexis  Comnenns,  GSR. 
Alexius  IV..  ITS. 
All  Pacha,  BOO. 

Alphabet,  Ionic,  introditced,  8H. 
AlpbeuB,  6,  T. 
AJtia,  the,  60. 
Ambracian  Gulf,  4. 
Amelnias,  199. 
Amelia,  Princess,  330. 
Ammon,  Zeun,  501. 
Amompbaretui,  209. 
Ampliipolis,  962,  470. 
Aoiphissians,  484. 
Amphitryon,  15. 
Amphictyouic  Council,  ila  ori^  and  ooEBtl- 

Ampldctyoni,  decree  of  the,  at  th«  end  <t 


ixagoraa,  123;  chaigsd irttli im^y, ML 

axibius,  405;  s1b^,1I1. 


Aiidocldea,  313,  M9. 
Androathenea,  SSi. 
Andnmttoa,  603. 


Antalcldaa,  Peace  of,  435;  miadoo  to  Pei^ 

423. 
Antigonias,  Athenian  tribe,  613. 
Antigiinus,  515,  519;  coalition  against,  63t; 

assumes  the  title  of  king,  533 ;  alain,  G34. 
AntLgonus  Doaon,  531. 
Anti^nns  Gonataa,  628. 
Anlioch,  founded  by  Seleucoa,  624. 
Antiocliiis,  338,  448. 
Antiochus  Soter,  523. 


530;  death,  i6. 
Autipbon,  829,  333;  exocDted,  SI 
ter  as  an  orator,  G4S. 


ApatUT^a,  festival  of,  341. 

Apellea,e42. 

Apollo  Pythana,  63;  TeomlleB,  SIS;  EpiOB- 


.  le  o^,  8' 
Apollodoros,  8S4- 
Apollonla,  117. 
ApolloQiaa  BhixUlw,  fW. 
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Appian,  669. 

AnichoaU,  606. 

Aracus,  529. 

Artels,  buttle  of,  ED3. 

ArciLdin,  e,  65. 

Areaitisn  conrpd«nitlon,  443. 

Arcadiuw   lisnsfer  tbo    prssidencr  of  the 

Oljinpic  gnmes  to  tba  FiMlsne,  462. 
Arcenlaua,  651. 
Anheliu!,  tea. 

Anbias,  431,  619. 

Archidamus,  SCO,  2BG,  SflB,  ZBS,  260-   b»- 

ueRB9  PlatiBH,  374. 
ArcbUochui,  121. 
Arehitectara,  183,  643. 
Archon,  TT;   Atheaian,  S4;    frponymua  aod 

basileus,  36. 
Aroopagm,  court  of,  8T ;  refonnad  by  Pori- 

ctes,  239j  hill  of,  357.  3T2. 
Arginu<tie,  bnttle  or,  841. 
Argives  and  Spartana,  atniggles  betneen,  74. 
Ai^,  eh  in,  IB. 
At^li*,  e. 
At^onaata,  19. 
AiwH,  7,  IS,  14,  66 ;  pHHtrara  of,  Sll ;  head 

Ota  neir  conlbderacj,  801. 
ArgTTopoDloa,  ess. 
Aradoe,  18.^ 
Arittui,  899. 


Aristarchmi,  668. 

Aiiiteides,  chuooter  of,  171;  recalled  fnmi 
exile,  189;  defeata  the  Fereiani,  196;  or- 
gBDiMs  the  confederacy  of  Deloa,  316; 
cliange  in  hia  viewi,  280;  deatb,  184. 

Aliltion,  663. 

Arlstippni,  664. 

Arjstocratea,  Tl. 

Ariitodemna  of  Ueaaenia,  Tl. 

Ariatodemna  of  Bpaita,  111. 

Atiatogeiton.    See  Harmodias. 

AriatopliBDea,  hli  politica,  231;  aocoimt  of, 

Aiiitopbanea  of  BjEnntium,  ESB. 
AtlslomBiiea  of  Meuenia,  71. 
Aristotle,  491;  accoant  of,  666 ;  method  and 
pbilosoph;"  "" 


AjTitm,  6 


II,  603. 


ii,  617. 


Art,  Oi-eek,  28,  ISlaeq.;  Athenian,  866  leq. 

Gnclc,  63B  neq ;  decline  of,  644. 
ArtatHUus,  retreat  of,  211. 
Artapliemo,  161,  161. 


Artemisium,  buttle  of.  1G4. 

Alia  Minor,  Greek  oolonisa  in,  88. 

Aaoploa,  Professor,  636. 

Asopioa,  ISO. 

Aipaaia,  2B1. 

Auvrian  empire,  143. 

Aataciu,  268. 

Astros,  Assembly  at,  S14. 

Ast)',  the,  369. 

Astfochns,  316. 

Atheas,  466. 

Athena,  16;  etatae  o^  370. 

Athenian  navy,  180. 

Athonlaiis,  dimed  iolo  four  elaaiaa,  91;  i 


ocratic,  SSO;  form  an  alliance  with  Arsoa 
111;  assist  Inanis,  ii.;  dnfeat  the  Xpnit. 
tans,  141;  conquer  Itixotia,  244;  reduce 
Mgiai.,  lb.;  lose  their  power  iu  Bceotia, 
146;  daspolic  power  of,  258;  make  peace 
with  Persia,  246;  conclude  a  thirty  years' 
truce  with  Sparta,  24T;  subjugate  Samoa 
363;  fnnn  an  alliance  with  Corcyra,  268; 
their  allies  and  resonreeB  in  tho  Pelopon- 
neaian  war,  166;  their  fleet  annoys  the 
PelopDnnesu^  268;  raToee  tlie  Megarid, 
ib. ;  their  decree  against  the  Mylileneana, 
382;  take  Pylus,  133;  expedition  against 

tn,  293;  peace  of  Niciaa,  IM;  refuse  to 
ovacuatB  Pylui,  302;  treaty  with  Argoa, 
304;  couquer  Melos,  307 ;  massacre  the  in- 
habitants, ii.;  interfere  ill  Sicilian  alTain^ 
ii.;  eipfldition  to  Sicily,  SOB;  proaress  ofj 
811;  insnit  the  coasts  of  Leconia,  813; 
send  a  fresh  fleet  to  Sicily,  819;  defeated 
at  sea  by  the  Syracusima,  320j  retreat 
frmnSyracnaa,  821;  defeated  by  the  Lace- 
dsmoniana  off  Eretria,  833;  gain  a  naval 
victory  at  Cyzmasema,  836;  at  Abydoa. 
3Se ;  at  Cyzicos,  id. ;  regain  possession  of 
the  Boaporus,  337  ;  totally  defeated  at 
^f^potami,  S41)  ally  themselres  with 
Thebes,  116;  ibrm  a  league  with  Corinth 
and  Argoa  agunet  Sparta,  417;  lose  ttas 
command  of  the  Hellaspont,  426 ;  head  (^ 
a  new  oonfbderaoy,  488;  declare  war 
agunst  Sparta,  iA.;  poaca  with  Sparta, 
437;  form  an  allianca  with  the  PefopOB- 
nesiaii  States,  448;  aend  an  embassy  to 
Fenia,  416 ;  support  Alexander  of  Phene, 
419;  their  desire  to  seize  Corinth,  460;  r 


Ip,  476 ;  send  a  fleet  to  reLeve  Byzantium, 
463 ;  their  alarm  at  the  npproach  of  Philip, 
481;  proatratedby  the  battle  of  Chteronea, 
186 ;  their  piistical  expedition  tu  Oropu* 
636;  condemnod  in  600  ta' •--■^^-'r. 


<a  tu  Uropue, 
a  by  the Tto- 


bnildlngDf,  22S;1 
ent  decline  of,  146 ;  crowded  si 
ingtheP8loponne8ianwar,167,  ,  „...., 
369;  dismay  at,  £16 ;  obgarc by  established 
at,  380;  luTealed  bv  tho  Peloponnosians, 
846;  famine  at,  317;  sorrendsr  of,  ii.; 
Spartan  garrison  at,  319;  democracy  re- 
stored at,  661;  description  of  the  city,  8B7 
leq.;  origin  of  its  name,  368;  rebuilt,  i&.; 
wails,  ii.;  harbors,  369;  streets,  &c.,  860; 
population,  361;  long  walls  rebuilt,  419; 
captnred  by  Demetrius,  626 ;  aiaga  of,  dur- 
ing Che  Retolulion,  626. 

Athos  Mount,  canal  at,  174. 

AttaginuB,  113. 

Attic    tribes,    four,    86;    incraasea    to  tan, 
IDl. 

Attica.  6;  early  hiitory  of,  S3 ;  three  faetloiM 
in,  00. 

Atlila,  674. 
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BabrloTi,  144;  taken  bjCyna,  UB;  a 

^o  AlexHnder,  t08. 
BnbvlDniHiii,  the,  Hi;  ArUtophanes's 

df  of,  382. 
BacohindiB,  oliirareby  of  tbe,  BS3. 
Bacchylide^  210. 
Bacon,  Roeer,  KBE. 


Bulls,  ancient,  38. 
Bardylis,  »8». 
Bnrlfuiin,  SOS. 
Bmiltvi,  nhRt,  IS. 


BoBr'a  grave,  battle  at  tbe,  T3. 
Boccaccio,  KS6. 
Bceotarchii,  reitorsd,  431. 
BcBOlia,  descriptioD  of,  G, 
Boeotinas,  immlgrntion  of  tbe,  SI ;  tbeir  i 
federacv  restored,  4B6. 


Bosponia,  Atbenfnn  toll  at  the,  337. 
BotiarSn,  Marcoa,  614. 
BouU.  £&. 

BrasiiUs,  389;  bia  eipedltlon  Into  Tbrace, 
396;  death,  2B9;  honors  paid  to  his  mflni- 

BrennuH,  G2S. 

Bribery  among  tbe  Oreeki,  IBE. 

BrjBs,  306. 

Bncepba)ii,  fannd«d  by  Aleuinder,  608. 

Bachoi),  687. 

ByroD,  Lord,  616  nq. 

Byiantine  Hi»loriai»,  BSB  acq. 

Bytantinea,  erect  a  atatoe  in  honer  of  Alh- 

ByiHiilinm,  118;  taken  by  the  Atheninns, 
326;  second  canlnre  of,3M;  third  capture 
of,  337;  bedtscd  by  Philip,  482;  relieved 
by  the  Athenians,  4B3;  sketch  of,  BTO. 


Cadmea,  or  Theban  citadel.  It;  aeized  by 

the  Spartans,  439;  recovered,  433. 
Cadmna,  14. 
Cadmaa  of  Miietns,  aid. 


CalUas  of  Chnlc 
CaUierates,  BS8. 
Collicratidas,  Sj 
OiUlimaclius,  " 


aiSEs 


461. 


Caiirrhou,  foimtidii  of,  99. 

Callistratns,  483. 

Calllxenns,  843. 

Cambunisn  Jlonn  tains,  3. 

Oambyees,  149;  conqnera  Egypt,  i&. ;  dealli, 

Coaachns,  863. 


Cnnares.  614. 

Candia  (Crete),  698. 

Capo  P'latriaa,  AngngtinB,  829. 

Capo  P'lstriu,  John,  621,  628. 

CapEiales,  623. 

Caracolla,  BB6. 

Cnrdnchi,  403. 

Cariowitz,  Peace  of,  S99. 

Csmeadei,  666. 

Carj-atidea,  S71. 

CarthagioinnB  invade  Sicily,  201,  466. 

Cnspinn  gales,  606. 

Caesnnder,  620;  establishes  an  oTiiEnrcbT  It 

Athene,  621;  takes  Pydua,)^.;  kills  ftoz- 

aoannd  tier  aon, -623. 
Casting,  art  of,  139. 

Cntaim,  surpriiied  by  the  Athenians,  813. 
Cathiei,  609. 
Calhenne  II.,  607. 
Cauconos,  13. 
Cecropin,  14. 
Ceonipidte,  368. 


Cecn 


I,  14. 


invade  Macedonia,  638. 
Cepballeiiia,  7,  26B. 
Cephiraus,  the,  867. 

Cerwti,  the',  328. 

ChHlirias,  42a,  433;  defeats  the 

olan  fleet  at  Naies,  486;  akin, 
Cbffii«is,  331. 
Chrerenhon,  890. 
Chierilns,  S77. 
Cbatronea,  fir«t  battle  of,  248;  le 

436. 
Cbnicedon,  837. 
Chalcooondvlas  of  Athens,  597. 
Chalvbes,  the,  408. 
Chares,  460,  471,  483. 
Chares  (sculptor),  5M. 
"'—■-'-?,  818. 


Chan 


s,  476. 


.  ,68,74. 
Chariots  of  war,  39. 
Charon  of  Idrnpsacna,  220. 
Charon  of  Thebes,  «B1. 
Cheirleopbus  404. 


Chremonidean ' 

Christopoulos,  688. 

Chronology,  Grecian,  38, 

ChrvselepFiantine  statuarv,  868. 

Chri-solonu,  Emanuel,  696. 

Ciliciana,  683,  663. 

Ciinon  of  Cleonie,  141. 

CbDOn,  son  of  Miltlades,  337;  hbehancUii 
236 ;  assists  tlio  Lacedeemonians,  338;  Ihd- 
iahed,  240;  bis  seatenco  ravaked,  344;  ex< 
pedilfon  to  Cvpma  sjid  death,  346;  hta 
jatronagoof  art,  888. 

Cinadon,  conspiracy  of,  409. 

Clrrhtean  plain,  48,  473. 

Cith4Eron,JIonnt,4. 

Cities,  independent  sovereignty  of,  63. 

Ctearchns,  394,  SOS. 


CWstlienes  of  Koyoo,  7fl. 
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Cleitiit,  iBtea  Alexander's  lift,  i 


Cl< 


0,  *41. 


...    .1,  106  eeq.,  189. 

Cleomenic  wur,  GSl. 

Cieon,  267;  chiracler  of,  383;  his  yiolence, 
290;  bis  exp«ditinii  Rji:nitii>t  Sniincterin, 
3B1;  to  Thrace, 39R:flltcht  and  death,  2U9. 

Cleopatra,  Pliilip'i  wife,  4ilT. 

Cleopntrs,  Philip's  dnugliter,  maniea  Alex- 
ander of  Epeinig,  ISS. 

Cleoplion,  a  37. 

Ofruihi,  lOT,  til. 

Cnemnf,  17  H. 

Coidos,  battle  of,  114. 

CoclirRiic,  Lord,  624. 

Codrington,  Sir  VAwaid,  827. 

Codrus,  death  of,  Si. 

Colcliians,  the,  403. 

Colonies,  Greek,  lOS  seq.;  ralntinn  to  the 
mother  couiitrv,  &.;  hgw  founded,  100; 
mnetly  democriilic.  110;  In  A.«ia  Minor,  ib.; 
In  Sicily,  111;. in  lUly,  IIS;  in  Gnul  and 
Spain,  118;  )n  AMca,  ii. ;  in  the  Ionian 
&e&,  tA. ;  in  Ifocedooia  and  Thrace,  117; 
prorreM  of,  2^1. 

Comedy,  old  Attic,  S82;  new,  S47. 

CoDon.  Bupersodea  AlcibiadeH,  840;  defeated 
by  Cnllicnitidas,  ii. ;  accepts  the  command 
of  the  Persian  Beet,  411 ;  occupies  Cannns, 
413 ;  proceeds  Co  Bnbj'lon,  414 ;  defeats 
the  Spartan  fleet  at  Cnidos,  ii.;  reduces 
the  Spartan  colonies,  410;  tnkea  Cythera, 
A.;  rebQilds  the  long  walls  of  Athens,  it.; 
seized  by  Tiribains,  423. 

Conquest  of  Constantinople,  fiSa. 

Coostontine,  680. 

Coustantinople,  E7D. 

Constilalion  of  1822,  813  seq. 

Coostilutionof  1843,  888,  884. 

ContablacDs,  GS7. 

Copals,  Lake,  B. 

Cora«s,  808. 

Corai,  4. 

Coroym,  7,  IIT;  tmables  in,  284;  massacre 
at,  298 ;  defended  by  an  Athenian  Heet,  138. 

Corcyncans,  quarrc]  with  Coriuth,  2G6 ;  aeod 
an  embftwy  (o  Athens,  258. 

Coriona,  117. 

Corinth,  &l>;  despots  of,  BO;  hattlo  of,  4lT; 
Diaesacrs  at,  420;  consress  at,  487;  an- 
other cnngrass  at,  482;  desttoyed  by  Mum- 

Corintliinn  Gulf,  G. 

Corinthian  order,  187.     ■ 

CorinMiinn  war,  417. 

Corinthians  RMut  Ihe  Epidnmnlans,  SGG;  ally 

themselves  with  Argos,  110;   conclade  s 

peace  with  Thebe^  180. 
Corouea,  battle  of,  418. 
CorupcUion,  battle  of,  BIT. 
CotCyas,  184. 
Cotya,  B3S. 
Cranal,  S6S. 
Crannon,  battle  Of,  BIS. 
Cnintor,  6S4. 
Cislenu,  809. 


Crates,  6G1. 

Cmlinus,  882. 

Crete.  7,  88.    CandJa,  BOB. 

Crensis,  440. 

Crimesus,  battle  of,  464. 


iUandEleusis,SB8) 


Cunaxa,  battle  of,  808. 
Cycladw,  7. 

Cyclopenn  walls',  181. 

Cylleue,  Mount,  8. 

CyloD,  conspiracy  of,  88. 

Cynics,  the,  GG4. 

Cynosarges,  the,  BB4. 

CynoscephaliE,  battle  oT,  4tl. 

Cynaria,  74. 

Cypselus,  60. 

Cyrenaic  sect,  BG4. 

Cj-rene,  117. 

Cyrui,  empire  of,  146 ;  captures  SardEs,  UT  i 
takes  Babylon.  148;  death,  149. 

Cyrus  the  yonuger,  arrives  on  the  const,  SS8| 
liis  eipeditiau  ai^nsC  his  brother  Art»- 
xerxee,'S01;  march,  896  seq.;  slain,  SB*. 

Cythera,  7. 

Cyzicus,  111,  336;  recovered  by  the  Athent 


DsnauB,  14, 17. 

Dandolo,  B78. 

Daiius,  149;  his  administration,  IBO;  Thra- 
cian  expedition  of,  161;  extorts  the  sab- 
mission  of  the  Uocedomans,  IBl;  death, 

Darius  Codnmanus,  defeated  bv  Alexander 
at  l.wns,  4B7;  overthrown  by 'AlexandBrM 
Arbeln,  003;  murdered,  SOS. 


Uelium,  Athetiian  expeditian  against,  IBB; 


l)emotria.>,  Athenian  tribe,  G2B. 

Uemetrius  of  Phalenis,  621;  character  o^ 

G23;  retires  to  Thebes,  ii. 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,Bt2)  besides  Sakml*, 
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HI3TOKT  OF 


G3B;  bes)«g«  Rhodes,  A  ;  take«  Athec!. 
bit ;  king  of  JIneedon,  G3S ;  dBHth,  GST. 
Demetriue  ot  Phann,  G3a. 


Dcmocmcr,  TT 1  Athenian,  pnjjn'ess  of,  SBl. 
DeniOKllicnos  (general),  28B,  2B\;  death,  S23 
Demoslhenes  (orator), '  -'  "'     "'- 


on  tht  Peact,  iS.:  iniwioii  into  Palopon- 
D«u<,i6.!  third  PhUli^ne,  481  j  omtion  on 
Iht  Ottrtimfte,  ib. ;  preienlcd  with  it  golcicn 
crown,  ft.;  goes  envoy  to  Thebea,  — ,, 
fiehti  St  Chxronea,ii.j  Ida  conduct  nrior 
Phltlp'a  deHth,4Sl;  pmpweercliinous  hon- 
OTB  for  Pliilip's  Busasaiu,  t6.;  Iil»  opinion  of 
Alexander,  li. ;  exertions  to  rouse  Greece, 
ib.;  embllsBy  to  Alexander,  4S1;  accused 
b^'.Eschines,  51fi;  speech  im(A«Croim,filB^ 
condemned  of  corruption,  ii.;  rocolled  rrom 
sxile,  GIS;  demanded  by  Antipater,  G1S; 
eacapei  lo  CalaDrai,61B;  deatL,i^.i  chai^ 
- r,6BI. 


Dercyllidai,  411,  4IB. 

Deucalion,  II. 

Beiippn*,  GBG. 

DiacriB,  90. 

Dia:ns,  EST. 

Diakos,  eil. 

Diaain,  88. 

Dicastarin,  240. 

Dfanrchut,  GGl. 

DIocIes,  4G5. 

Diodoms  Sicnlas,  BG9. 

Diodottu,  28J. 

Diogenea.  liis  inlCTTiew  with  Alaxander,  492. 

Dion,  467;  patriotic  projecte  of,  1GB;  exiled, 

4SS:   taliea-  Syinciua,  400;    ouuHUBled, 

4S1. 
Diem  Cossiiu!,  6SB. 
Dionyaius  the  elder,  tyrant  rf  Syraciue,  «Sfl 

«eq.;  death  and  chaiHctcr,  4GT. 
Dlonyeius   ths  younger,   4GB;    eipe1l«d  by 

Dion,  4fl0;  retires  to  Corinth,  483- 
Dionysiu!  of  }falicamasgu)i,  GG9. 
Dionyins,  theatre  of,  at  Athena,  8TI. 
Dlopelthn,  481. 
Dlthynunb,  Inrentioa  of  the,  124;  the  umrce 

of  tragedy,  3TT. 
Dodona,  oracle  of,  la. 
Dorcis,  2Ifl. 
Dorian,  11, 13:  in  Peloponnesus,  81;  raigra- 

tione  of  the,  3fl ;  three  tribes  of,  69. 
Doric  HexapuUs,  SB;  order,  13B. 
Doris,  G. 

Draco,  laws  of,  ST. 
Diagischan,  611. 


Eleusintans,  condemned  to  death  by  the  WW 
at  Athens  3G3. 

EltHlhma,  lestival  of,  212. 

Klis,  T,  GG;  retluceii  liy  Che  Spartwu,  40S. 

Embassy  of  the  liiree  pluloH^tben  to  Bonu, 
GST. 

EmbroideiT,  28. 

Knnea  Hodoi,  23T. 

Kpiuneinondns,  430;  luuned  BcenUrcb,  431; 
biscliaracter,  434;  cmlrassy  taSpnrta,43T; 
military  genius  of,  440;  cfefeata  ibe  Spar- 
tans st  I*uctni,441i  inTadeBLacouia,444; 
""""'""'""""""  '" 'radian confederation, and 


army,  44»;  rescues  Peiopidna,  ii.;  naral 
expedition  of,  461;  last  mvasiou  of  Peli>~ 
ponnesuB,  4GSi  death  of,  464. 

Epariti,  44G. 

Kpenns,  SI. 

Epelms,  4. 

Epheius,  111. 

Ephetic,  ST. 

Ephlaltfs,  1 81. 

Ephialtes  (the  (Hend  of  Periclet),  210. 

Ephon,  Gl ;  power  of  the,  fll. 

Epic  poetry,  39. 


s,  ar*. 


Kpi 

F.picnemldian  Locnani,  G. 
Kpicurean  sect,  6G4. 
E pleural,  6ZS,  6»0. 
Epidamnus,  IIT,  26G. 
Kpidaunu,  6. 


Kpipolffi,  316. 
Epitadas,  192. 
EpyaiB,  3E6. 
li{ualt.  Spartan,  410. 
Eiechtheum,  ar"  "' 
Eretrin,  eaplur 
Erigens,  606. 
Etoocles,  30. 
""uffiphnns,  70. 


S70. 


Enhfen,  7;  revolt  from  Athess,  24T; 

revolt  of,  B33. 
Eubfflo  "cale,  67. 


..,  S8T. 


.R-ffciirt,  Ihp  108;  church,  G87. 
Education,  Spnrtai),  B3;  Athenian,  8BT;  u 

tloilem  Greece,  6S4,  SSG. 
EKosticans,  the,  deceive  tjie  Atheniana,  808. 
Egypt,  it»  inflDenco  on  Greece,  16. 
Eion,  Athenian  colony  at,  ZBB. 
JMpliom.  the,  433. 


Eumones,  King  of  Pergamus,  BSG. 

Eamcmdtt  of  Sschvlna,  240. 

Eamenidcs,  cave  of  the,  ST3. 

Eamolpiitic,  813,  318. 

Eunomus,  4TG. 

Evpatridit,  IB;  natun  of  thdr  govemnmt, 

87. 
Enphaes,  TO. 
Euphnmor,  641. 
Euphralee,  surveyed  by  order  of  JUexana«e 

G12. 
Enpolis,  SBl. 
'^upompua,  642. 
:uripidas,  aeconnt  oT,  881;  chancier  m  • 

Enr^pides  the  jonnger,  C4t. 
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EDTylthelu,  IT. 
Eurybiades,  180. 
Enrydlce,  GSl. 

EuTymfldm,  battle  of  the,  336. 
Enrymedoo,  3B8,  398;  flned,  308. 
Enryslheas,  IT. 
BvBgoraa,  <11. 


Ff«i.  the,  249. 

Filelfa,  6B5. 

Flnlar,  616. 

Fits  Handred,  Sacred  Band  oT,  Ell. 

"  Five  ThousBiici,"  the,  880,  332. 

FlamiulnDs,  T.  Q.,  G8t. 

"  Four  Hundred,"  Athenian  Senate  or  Coun- 
cil of,  93;  eiilsr^  to  five  hundred,  108; 
their  jndicial  power  abrogated,  240. 

"FourKuDdrad,"  conspiracy  oflhe,  880;  put 
down,  868. 

Frunchise,  Athenian,  nutricted,  SGS. 


a*Jatia,G28. 

Galea,  {60. 

GargaphlR,  ronntain  of,  30T. 

Qaugamela,  hattle  of.    See  Arbela. 

Giua,  Theodora,  698. 

Oelon  of  SyiacnH,  ITS,  301. 

Generalf;,  ten  Athenian,  condemned,  343. 

Oennadiw,  682. 

QtaStey  Villeliardoum,  GTS. 

Gtomori^  13,  77,  36. 

Gvoif^  uf  Trcbizond,  696. 

Geraiiean  MunntaioB,  6. 

GerbeJ,  602. 

GoraiaDos,  of  Patne,  610. 

Gtraaa,  Spartan,  62  \  modem,  68S,  6S4. 

Giiod,  the,  82. 

Gordlan  knot,  Uw,  Ue. 

Gordon,  618. 

Gorgias,  307,  363,  649. 

Goths,  66G,  GT8. 

Gourai,  023. 

Govern  meat  in  the  heroie  age,  34. 

Granlcm,  battle  of  the,  4»G. 

GmjAi  piraMSmvn,  repealed,  830. 

Greece,  form  of,  2;  phj-aical  fentnrM  of,  T 
Beq.;  climafe,  Q  scr].;  products,  t^.j  re- 
dnceii  to  a  Roman  province,  6S8. 

Greek  languBKe,  12,  46;  history,  eariy,  it.; 
modem,  tl36  >eq. 

Greeki,  character  of  the,  3;  cBoaoa  which 
□niteil  tlicm,  46;  disunion  of,  on  (he  ap- 
proach of  Xentes,  ITT;  celebrate  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis,  2U0;  expedition  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  894;  retreat  of,  399  seq.;  nirive 
at  tlis  Euxlne,  408;  at  Byzantinm,  40G. 

Gregorios,  Patriarch  of  Coiistantiuoplo,  610. 


Hadrian,  664. 
Halieeh,  815. 
Hamitcnr,  201. 
Hanoibnl,  63a. 
Haratch,  601. 
Harmodius  Ad  AriBtogeitOu,  conspiracy  at. 


Hannoats,  Spartan,  84 


,410. 


Harpafus,  616. 
HasKnu,  GM. 
Hnstiiijp,  618. 
Hecnticu",  165,  219. 
Hfcias,  362. 

Helen,  Empreu  of  Trebizoad,  666 
Heli]Oi,  104. 


■n,  *. 


HellanicQ  . 
HellanoiliciE,  49. 
Helloa,  2,  3,  II. 
Hellen,  11. 


Helote,  origin  of,  33;  condition,  60;  revolt  o(, 

237;  massacre  of,  204. 
Hephieation,    609;    mairiw  Drypede,  61l! 


s,  261. 
crates,  807,  466. 


f,  632. 


Gyllppnt  Bnives  in  Sicily,  81T  i  captnr 
fcrt  of  Labdalam,  tb. 


Honr 
Hermoh 
Herodes  Atticns,  684. 

Herodotus,  220;  account  of  hii  woric,  331 
seq.;  nt  Thniii,  262. 

Heroic  nf^e,  16;  miumon  of,  26,  loq. 

Heaiod,  120. 

Hetsrx,  231. 

Hetteria,  606. 

mcetns,  481,  462,  464. 

Hiero  of  Syracuse,  31 T. 

Hieromnemon,  4T. 

Hill,  Dr.,  636. 

Hipparcliui,  99;  astassinated,  100. 

Hipparinas,  461. 

Hippias,  99;  expelled  from  Athena,  101. 

Hippocrates,  395. 

Uippodamus  of  JlUetiu,  356. 

Hippolvte,  IT. 

HistWus  of  Miletnv  151 ;  crucmed,  1ST. 

Historv,  rise  of,  21B. 

Holy  Plaecs,  678. 

Homer,  38 ;  his  identity,  40 ;  date,  ib. 

Homeric  poeins,  their  value,  23 ;  prcsem 

tion  of,  40;  smmged  by  PeJaiatntoa,  43| 

poetical  aoity  of,  44- 
Horolorinm,  the,  544. 
Howe,  S.  G.,  618. 
Hyllus,  IT. 
Hymettus,  Mount,  1. 
Hyperbolna,  murdered,  329. 
Hypcreidcs,  6  IT,  55t. 
Myphnsis,  the,  608. 
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HI3T0BT   OF  OKEECK. 


Iimbio  TOTH,  US. 

Ictiniu',  £60,  368. 

Illuua,  SST. 

Uium,  or  Troj,  SI. 

Insroa,  revulC  or,  211.  ■ 

iDdepeiidouce  proclumed,  611. 


iaai,  H.  Val.,  SSI. 

B,  20. 

LuDKhas,  30B;  adrlses  u  tttack  «D  Sn- 

case,  812;  slsin,  818. 
Lamian  war,  GIT. 
Lamproe,  llOfi, 
LampsHCaa,  8iB. 


loQia  sDbiagatad  by  tbs  Peninns,  169. 
loDlaiu,  II.  12;  four  tribes  of,  S6;  rerolt  of 
(he,  IGEj  defection  from  Sputa,  226. 


lopbou,  646. 

Iphitua,  49. 

IphlciBtes,  iBctici  of,  421 ;  sncceute  of,  422 ; 
recalled,  H.;  dtfeata  the  Laced cemouiuu 
near  Abydos,  424;  Indicted,  471. 

Ipsns,  bntUe  of,  624. 

Ira,  fortress  of,  73. 

I>«a8,  GEO. 

luf^nu,  102,  106. 

Ismenlas,  448,  449. 


luus,  battle  of,  4C 
lathmLan  gaioai,  i 
1th wa,  7. 
Itbome,   becomn 
Moimt,44S. 


Janlzanes,  60T  seq. 

Jaion,  19. 

Jason  of  Fherss,  443;  auu^nated,  443. 

Jernialem,  Alexaadet't  reported  visit  to,  GOl 

Jocasta,  20. 

Joaephus,  GG9. 

Jove  (Zeus],  temple  d,  at  Olympia,  878. 

Joliati,  GTI. 

Jnstiiuiui,  GTS,  GT4. 

JiulJiiiaiu,  682. 


Larissa,402. 

Laacaiis,  CrostuntiDe,  GH. 

Lasus  of  Hennioae,  116. 

LBurinm,  S ;  ailTSr  mines  at,  ITO. 

Legeiidi,  hecrac,  their  Tslue,  31. 

Lclages,  18. 

Leouldni,  180 ;  his  daath,  182. 

Leonnatus,  GI8. 

Leontjadea,  429. 

Leontines,  SOT. 

LeontloE  ?ilatos,  696. 

I.eopald,  628. 

LeoBthencs,  GIT. 

LeolTchides,  169,  318;  treachery  t/,  II 

Lepanto,  G9B. 

Letbof,  revolt  of.  336. 

Ltsche,  at  Delphi,  8C4. 

Lencas,  117. 

Lcuctra,  battle  ol;  440. 

'  ■  ■   B,  saT. 


646;  n 


alof. 


iitliBWeat,Gea;  i 


Locrioiia,  6;  Epjiephyrian,  114. 

Lone'^lls,  Atheolsii,  S(8;  idniUt,  4I». 
Louu,  King  of  Bavaria,  636. 
■       iottes,  61B. 


be.s,  IM. 
n,  8T8,  6!' 


„,. -,  dentnictioDorthe,  14S. 

Lj'comedes,  king,  IB. 

Lycomcded  of  Mantinea,  411,  tU;  ' 

the  Spartans,  447,  (48. 
Lycon,  Ml. 
Lvcophron,  Bl,  666. 
Lycortas,  586. 


Kings,  Grecian,  24. 
Klcphtai,  604. 
Klephtic  Ballade,  840  seq. 
KniihtB,  Athenian,  92. 
KmshU  of  AriBtophah"- 
KontogonGs,  88G. 
Kraiu,  Murtin,  60S. 


Lacedsmnniaiis.    Sm  Sparta. 

LacedEcmonias,  IGT. 

Lachares,  G26. 

Laconia,  8;  reduced  by  the  Spartima,  < 


Ly, 


Ly{n]aini<>,  98,  3^'. 

Lyrrc  poelrr,  ill;  occasiuni  of,  131;  devel- 
opment of,  216. 

Lj^flander,  appointed  Navarehia,  S38 ;  Epit 
loleai,3ii;  intmsted  by  Cyms  with  his 
BBtrapv,  ib. ;  big  proceecUnp  after  the  vk- 
tory  of  .£f^potami,  346;  blockades  Fim- 
■\i>,' ib.;  tiikes  pnueuion  of  Atisena,  S4T; 
esUiblisiies  the  Thirty  Tyranta,  849;  tri- 
umph, ti.;  honors,  SGI;  re-enters  Atbeoi, 
3G3  ;  his  ambitions  schemes,  408 ;  d»- 
spatclied  Co  the  Hellespont,  413;  eipedi- 
Uon  Into  BcGOtia,  416;  ikm,  ib. 

LvBiu,  362,  64B. 

I.yslcle^,  4B6. 

Lysicmtes,  choragic  monnmatit  of,  644. 

LyBimachu^,  490,  616,  617;  slain,  ■& 

LysippuB,  641. 
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MscedaiuBns,  thdr  origin,  167. 

Uacbanidai,  G3S. 

Macrosa,  the,  403. 

Mi>(^,  143. 

Ujigiu  Cnccin,  IIS;  cuuea  of  th«  decline  of 

itsdties,  HS. 
Mneoa,  463. 
Mfibmouil,  Snltut,  e03. 
MalJM,  e. 


Mntiouses,  83G. 

UnnClneo,  66;  bl 

S|»niin»,42Bi  rebiu)t,44Si  twttleof^iU: 
thinl  bstUe  of,  G33. 

UanEineans,  inToke  the  lid  of  Sputa  agiinst 
the  Thebans,  4B3. 

Hanthon,  battJe  of,  194. 

Marem  Aurolins,  £S4. 

MRrdians,  subdued  by  Aleuuidn,  SOE, 

Hudomns,  ISO;  Hdioit  flattery  of,  IBS;  ne- 
gotiatirau  with  th«  Athenian,  S04;  march- 
es agaioaC  Athens,  206;  ratmta,  SOe; 
death,  310. 

HardoDtea,  313. 

HaiiatiDs,  306. 

UaiMgeta,  149. 

HHU■n^  lis. 

Haosolsam,  the,  (40,  bU. 

Hanaoliu,  4T1. 

Uavrocordatos,  806,  613. 

HaTmnichalfri,  Petna,  611. 

Mazieus,  ti03. 

Uedea,  19. 

Medea,  the,  143. 

Uedia,  wait  of,  400. 

Veion,  &nt  Athenian  arolioa,  M. 

U^abazna,  153. 

Mqpbyius,  341. 

»««cles,  SO,  88,  99,  SS. 

Hegabpolia  fonnded,  44G;  baUlo  of,  SIS. 

llegara,  ES;  iBVohitiooa  oT  61;  long  walls 
at,  341;  rerolls  from  Athens,  247;  cnm- 
plains  oir  Atheiu,  358 ;  Athenian  cijK^UiUoii 
againut,  314. 


SleiomndCT,  378. 

Meletios,  60S. 

KleletDS,  301. 

tlelm,  307. 

lleiialcidiis,  &3T. 

Klenander,  547. 

tlend^,  398. 

Meneious,  21. 

Menon,  401. 

llewlongi,  siege  of,  831  sei]. 

Uespihi,  403. 


Mestenians  conquered  by  the  Spaituu,Tl; 

snbjngated,  7S. 
Metellns,  S3  7. 
Methane,  478. 
Melon,  309. 
Meyer,  616. 

Miletos,  111 ;  fail  of,  189;  revolt  of,  S36. 
r,  616. 


Mnnsippus,  438. 
Mobaiumed  II.,  881. 
Mohamined  IV.,  S9S. 
Morea,  8. 
Moroeini,  G9B. 
Moschoi,  897. 
Moschna,  GG8. 


Mnntaner,  880. 
Mnnychia,  3G3,  8G9. 
Mueeam,  367. 


Uycal«,  battle  of,  318. 
-firron, 


of,  39, 184. 


Hyceon,  14, 18;  i 
t^TOn,  388. 
Myronidea,  343. 
Mytiten^,  naval  ergaMment  at,  840.  . 
HytUeneans,  revolt  cf  the,  379;  embe 
Sparta,  &;  capitulate,  381. 


NarannD,  battle  of,  SIT. 


Ifavarthia,  Spertao,  8__. 
Naios,  Spartan  expeditiou  luii 

volt  of,  336;  batfle  of,  485. 
Ncnpolis,  318. 
Nearcbus,  voyage  of,  610. 


s,17. 


.    ,     .._iled  by  Alexiuider,  606. 

Niccpiionis  Bryeunlus,  889. 

Nicios.  391 ;  reduces  Cylhem.  894  ;  con 
ciudes  a  peace  with  Sparta,  399;  appoint- 
ed commander  in  Sicily,  308;  his  iMatory 
proceedings  llierf ,  314 ;  desponding  Htua- 
tion  of,  318;  indecision,  819:  surrender 
S32;  death, ifr.;  d 

Nicopolis,  684. 

NicQStratus,  384. 

Kico-Tsara,  604. 


Nobilior,  M.  Fulv.,  684. 
Nobles,  36,  77. 
Normans,  677. 
Notaras,  Grand  Duke,  683. 
Notams,  Panontsw,  tSA. 
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Oeeaniu,ae. 

Odeum,  360,  8T9. 

OdTsseai,  death  of,  613. 

(EJlpQS,  26. 

(EDc^hTta,  bsCtle  of,  iU. 

(Eta,  Jfount,  i. 

Olignrcby,  TT. 

Olympia,  7;   remple  of,  plundered  by  Uie 

Arcsdlane,  4S1. 
Olympiad,  first,  10. 
Olympian  Zeus,  14. 
Olympias.lSr;  tnkea 

lU  £p^n»,   468; 

Philip's  assBuiuBtia 

to  death,  S21i 
Olympic  giunea, 


re  vKh  Alexander 


Olyuthiao 


Oljuttuac  eratioiu  of  Demoetbeuei,  476. 
Olyuthkn  cODfedemey  dissolved,  428;    ita 

eileut,  473. 
Oljnthua,  418;  taken  by  the  Sputooi,  439. 
Omphale,  17. 
Ooatas,  8BI. 
OBOmarclms,  478. 
Opnntiau  Locriaca,  fi. 
Oracles,  61. 
Orators,  Athenian,  demauded  by  Alejander, 

4B3:  ten  Attic,  Aluumdriaa  canon  of,  64S. 
OraUry,  Greek,  riie  and  progreaa  of,  647. 
OrchomSDOa,  806,  4a£,  441. 
Orderi  of  arohiteotn™,  18S. 
Oikan,  601. 
Orlotr,  fl08. 
Oropus,  44«,  586. 
Ortelins,  603. 
Orthaaoias,  76. 
Ortygia,  816. 
Ossa,4. 

Oitraoiam,  introdnced  by 
Otho,  Prince,  628. 
Otbryadet,  74. 
Otfarys,  MonnC,  4. 
Ottoman  Empire,  681. 
Oiynrtes.  607. 
Ozolian  Moantalna,  4. 


Paches,  689. 
Paohee,  281,  2S4. 
Pactolaa,  the,  146. 
PiConinru,  469. 


Panntbenica,  18. 
Pancratium),  49. 
Fnngxus.  Mount,  38T,  4T1. 
Panhellenion,  Journal,  388. 
Pan-Ionic  ttetival,  86. 
Fapias,  696. 
Fanibaais,  comic,  88S. 
Parali,  90. 
Paris,  21. 

Pamiemo,  500;  pul  to  death  by  Alexander, 
603. 


Pamaasns,  Mount,  4. 
Fames,  Monnt,  6. 
Pamon,  Mount,  3. 
ParopamisQB,  606. 
Parrbasias,  866. 
PnrthemiE,  116. 
PurthenOD,  260,  868,  690, 
Paryaatis,  queen,  400,  413. 
Piieiirgiu<»,  604. 
u i.-  penoo  of,  699. 


:,  634. 
Paul,  St.,  666. 
PauluB,  L.  *:ni., 
FauBrmias,  king  of  Sparta,  vanity  an 


expeditloa  i 
todratli,& 


Pausanias    (second). 

llicotia,413;  cond 
PauSBQiai  assaaainatea  PhiUp, 
l>ausealB3  (hiiloiian),  U9 
Pedieis,  BO. 
Pein,  Spartan,  410. 
Peirsui  fortified,  229.  260;  re-fortiaed,  41»t 

surprised  by  TeleuIiaB,  424. 
Pelcillions,  IS. 
Peiunder,  828,  414. 
Peiaistratoi,  asurpatlon  o^   86;  his  rtnlft- 

tem,  98 ;  deftth  and  cbanoter  of;  99. 
Puaigia,  12. 
Pelaegiaot,  18. 
Pebigicon,  the,  287. 
P^ae,  19. 
Peli0D,4. 
Pelopidai,  ohaiacter  of,  480 ;  ^ina  a  tietarj 

at  Tegyra,  486  ;   snlKlues  Alenndn  it 

Pbera,  447  ;   Imprisoned  by  Alexander, 

449;  ^eata  Alexander,  461;  el^  it. 
PelAporiDealaD  confMecaoy,  meeting  cf,  3U; 

decides  for  var  aa^nst  Athms,  260;  war, 
nmeacemeDt  i^,  334;  Inn^cm  tt  AtOam, 
-        ■■  ■    '    ■        ■      rf  the  war. 


attempt  to  enrjnise  PainRUS 


Pentslhlum.  49. 
Perdiccas,  368. 
PerdiccBS  (Alexander's  genenJ),  614;  mandt> 

es  Bgalnst  Ptolemy.  636;  assassinated,  tk. 
Perisnder,  SO;  his  cruelty,  a.;  abilitiM  and 

power,  ti.;  and  Arion,  123. 
Pericles,  character  of,  339;  innoTati(»s  ef, 

ib.;  his  administration,  340;  redoces  En. 

'    la,  247 ;  plans  for  adoming  Athens,  160; 


pennades  a  war,  262;  fuueial  oretkn  bj, 
263;  accused  of  peculation,  370;  death  and 

Periclee,  age  of,  character  of  art  in,  841. 
Perintbue,  siege  of,  483. 

Peripatetics,  666. 

Pers^polis,  taken  and  btmt  by' 
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PtnUns,  14S;  their  crntltics  townnls  the 
lonio  Greeks,  ISO;  iuviule  Greece,  ISO;  de- 
mand earth  nnd  nrater  Trom  llic  GreclaD 
■txtea,  leii  Eecond  invtuiion  of  Greece,  ti.; 
land  at  UoraClion,  162;  tliint  liivniion  of 
Greece,  174;  their  DDmber  under  Xcr;ce«, 
ITS;  deitrautiuii  of  their  fleet  by  a  htunn, 
184;  tliolrproareis,  18V;  atlitck  Delphi,  U. ; 
take  Athens,  190;  retrenC  of,  lUU;  tlieir 
fleet  reassembles  at  Suincia,  lui. 

Petnrch,  blii. 

PhaJo,  I'laW'B,  331. 

Phaluu,  Mncedonisn,  IBS. 

Fhalaru  of  AgiigeDtuin,  113. 

PhHJerani,  3sU. 

Phoniabiiius  assists  the  LacediemimiBiis, 
8S0;  roa^Bnimit;  of,  414. 

Pha^-llQS,  478,  "' 


PheidoD,  Ge. 

Pberecjdes  oT  Syrce,  319. 
Phlnlian  marbles,  374. 
PhiCanan,  647. 


Philip  of  Uacedoo,  c 


irried  to  Thebes  as  a 

0,447;  education  or,  448;  chancier, 
ib.;  defeatJ  the  Illyriara,  469:  assumes 
the  crown,  ib.;  taiies  Amphlpotis  and 
PydDB,  470;  takes  port  in  the  sacred 
war,  478;  loses  an  eye,  ib.;  reduces  Thes- 
taly,  474;  expedition  into  Tbrace,  ib.; 
takes  Olyalhiu,  476;  occnpiee  Delphi, 
479;  oiermns  Illyria,  481;  second  eipoJf- 
tioD  into  Thmce,  ii, ;  msniresto  to  the 
Athenians,  4G3 ;  compelled  to  evacn&te  the 
Cbersoueie,  ib.;  eipeditiou  into  Scythia, 
it.;  elected  geneml  In  the  war  against 
Amphissa,  484;  seizes  Elatea,  H.;  defesU 
the  Thebans  and  Atheniani  at  Choronea, 
4SG;  his  conduct  alter  tho  buttle,  4gO; 
clemency  towards  Athens,  ib.;  apnoiiited 
(lenerulissima  against  Persia,  48Tj  chostisea 


;  sssisn  me  jicuaauis,  fi82; 
ance  with  Hannibal,  it.;  de- 
feated by  the  Bomnns,  884. 

Philip  ArrtiidiBnn,  814. 

Philippi  founded,  471. 

PluLiipici  of  Demosthenes,  474;  first,  47G; 
secoud,  481 :  third,  482. 

Phllocnues,  423. 

Philomelus,4;2;  al^n,  473. 

Pti'lojHcmen,  833;  lakes  Sparta,  834;  taken 


D^of,  li.;  Kleutictc 


3,  GG4. 


Plioctearw,  14  s. 

Phocians,  472;   defeated  by  tiie  Thebaiii, 

473;  reduced  by  I'liilip,  479. 
Phocion,  438;  character  or,  478;  his  ex)>edl- 

tiou  to  Eub(EB^46a;  to  Byianlium,  453; 

his  rebuke  of  Demostlienes,  491;   refu^s 

Alexander's  prcseuls,  494;  accusation  and 

death,  G20. 
Phocis,  8. 


Phraniciaii!,  14. 

I'lionaio,  victories  of,  STS. 

Pharat,  the,  227. 

I'lirantzes,  682,  888. 

Pliratriat,  88. 

PhrjtiiJ,  641. 

Phij-nichu!!,  320,  332. 

PhrVnicUus  (dramatist),  liis  FaS  of  3t!tetat, 

189;  account  or,  877. 
PhyllidBA,  481. 
Pliylo.ba$UfUt,  86. 


Piii» 


E^^<is. 


iiyle,  ZIB;  Ms  hoase  spand 


4U3. 

Pinaus,  Mount,  4. 

Pinet,  «0a. 

Pisa,  7. 

PissuUines,  2U. 

Pittacus,  127. 

Pitthnus,  17. 

Pius  II.,  894. 

Plague  at  Athens,  MB,  287. 

Platiea,  battle  of,  296;  surprised,  383;  be- 
sieged by  the  Peloponnesians,  274;  sur- 
renders, 276;  destroyed.  278;  reslnred  by 
the  Laced  lemonians,  427;  sgnju  destroyed 
by  Uk  Thebans,  437. 

Platsaus  jun  the  Athenians,  163;  msssacn 
of  the,  27S. 

Plato,  visits  Sicily,  487;  sold  as  a  slave,  it.; 
second  visit  to  Sidly,  46S;  life  of,  UIi 
philcsophy,  882. 

Pleistoanax,  247. 

Plathon   Oemlstoa,  G9«. 

Plutarch,  869, 

Pnjt  the,  367,  873. 

Pieciie  Sloa,  the,  BST,  667. 

Poetry,  Greek,  39. 

Polemarch,  80. 

Folemon,  664. 

Polus  of  Agrigontum,  888. 

Polybius,  536,  653. 

Polybns,  20. 

Polyc  hares,  70. 

Folj'cletus,363. 

Polycntes  of  Samos,  ISO. 

folygnotus,  864. 

PolyneicBi,  20. 

Foiysperchon,  820;  ezpeditioa  to  Pelopon 
nesus,  621. 

Pompey  tlie  Groat,  68!. 

Poms,  608. 

Potidxa,  266,  273,  428,  470. 

Pratinas,  377. 

Piaxioa,  362. 

Praxitns  defeats  the  Corinthiaiu,  420. 

Praxiteles,  640. 

Probali,  326,  330. 

Prodicns,  648. 

Prodicus  of  Ceoe,  888. 

Pronixa,  829. 

Prose  compoutlon,  origin  of,  21S. 

Propylaa,  260,  3a7. 

Frotngoras  uf  Abdera,  388,  648. 

PrytaiKum,  93. 

Prytaiiica,  108. 

Prytaiiis,  77. 

Psammetichos  of  Corinth,  81. 

FmMos,  Michael,  689. 

Psyttaleia,  194. 

Ftochoprodromos,  836. 

Ptolemies,  patroniie  launing,  66T. 
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BISTORT   or  GBEECE. 


P;<liia,6ai:  battle 

Pj'lagijrie,  47. 

I'ylnv  2B8. 

Pyrrliw,  626:  becomej  king  rt'  Maccilouia, 

it.;  Jentii,  &2S. 
P.VttiBgoniK,  114, 12B. 
Pytluigin^un  clube  supprrated,  130. 
PvthiB,  El, 
Pylliian  gameji,  it. 


Raofftiiif,  eas. 

Resclild  Pncba,  S22. 

Bflucblin,  ESS. 

RlinpSodisU,  41. 

RhoGiu,  60e. 

KheKinm,  118. 

Bhtlra  of  LTcnrBU'i  68. 

Hbodei,  T ;  siege  ot,  623 ;  cokuos  SI,  E4E. 

Ehffiius  ISB. 

Bofier  of  Weily,  677. 

BonaniB,  ETD. 

RonmnsdirecttlieirattontlRitovRniiGrMco, 
633;  di>clBre  war  agaiHsC  Pbilip  V.,  tb.; 
proclBJm  the  frwdora  of  Grwce,  E84;  dc- 
cbiro  war  agftiint  Perseus,  E35;  spoliatioD 
of  Ureek  works  by,  646. 

RomuluB  Augnitula*,  67fi. 

fioxana,  married  by  Alexander,  607;  mur- 
dered, 623. 

Eoyally,  abolished  io  Greece,  78;  cause  of 
lla  abolition,  ii.;  aBtabll>bed  in  tbe  kiug- 
dom  of  Hellas,  en. 

Bameli  Valesi,  699. 


S«red  Band,  Tbebon,  431 -,  of  ev-clmndrea, 
SIl. 

1;  barbarity 


battle  of,  1fi4. 
.Salamis  {in  Cypms),  battle  of,  D23. 
Samoe,  revolt  of,  365;  subdued,  ii.:  It 


a  Alheii 


aae;  r 


831 ;  subdued  by  Lysauder,  319. 
Saptilio,  136. 
Sardis,  144;  burnl,  IDS. 
Snronic  tialf,  6. 
Scniiderbe;-,  694. 
Scarpbea,  bsltle  of,  637, 
Scio  (Chiofi),  massacre  of,  BIS. 
Scions,  298. 
Scopas  (sculptor),  640. 
SciTW,  reduction  of,  227. 
ScVthini,  Ibe,  403. 
Sedition,  Solon's  Ian-  respeotlng,  M. 
BelHichlbeia,  the,  el. 


Sct'tos,  reduced  by  the  Athenluia,  S14- 

.Slcillan  eipedilim,  311 :  ItrminatiOD  ot,  311- 
Sirily,  dissensions  in,  SOT. 
Sicybn,  I ;  despots  in,  79. 


Kiiiope,  111. 
Sipylns,  J4. 

SIsVEHinbls,  498, 
Sitnlcee,  2eH,  273,  ITS. 
Slaves,  2G. 
Slavuninns,  E7G,S7S, 
Snierdis,  14B. 
Smllls,  139, 


t  Delior 


,296;  1 


lopinii 


lliirtT,  S 
!kelc£  oT 


or.  391 
ib.:  d 


moTicd  before  them,  31 
368;  his  teachinfr  auU  metfioa, 
be  dilTered  from  Ibe  Sophists,  ik . 
of,  ift.i  unpopularity  aod  ---'--■ 
"     -  —  ' — ined,  it.  i  rafas* 


»P^ 


St^iana,  fortress  of,  taken,  60T. 

Sollinm,  2«3. 

Solon,  89 ;  le^slation  of,  90 ;  anppoaad  inter- 

Tiew  witb  CriESDB,  96;  lawi  of,  bnnght 

down  into  Ibe  Agora,  340. 
Sophists,  prohibited  from  teaddng,  S61 ;  d»- 

scrlptlonofthe,3S7. 
Sophocles,  Bt  Samos,  264;  aeeosnt  of,  S7>; 

character  tn  *  poet,  381. 
Sonliotes,  608. 
St.  Sophia,  church  of,  674. 
Sparta,  12,  65;  landeil  property  in,  96;  pover 

of,  76;  head  of  the  Urecdan  staler,  1S9; 

enithqunke  at,  137;  allies  of,  In  the  Pelo- 

ponnesian  war,  264;  introduction  of  f^ 


Bilicrat,410;  tenpieag 
CTesE  at,  437;  rapid  full  oT, 
lipaineiiiondns,  463;  taken  by  Ai 


448;enteiedb] 


totallv  lirfeated  at  Cviicua,  338 ;  atom  it- 
fcnt&l  by  Iphic  rales,' 421. 
Spartans,  make  war  on  Arcndui,  73;  alone  n- 


duct  of,  at  ThermopVlK,  181;  eeiesli  cm- 
duct  of,  188;  their  apalby,  206;  dismto 
Ibe  Athenians,  333;  oppose  the  Atbeniaua 
in  BiBotia,  243;  require  Ibe  Athauansto 
withdraw  the  decree  a™ri«t  " 
InTBde  Attica,  2M;  r^ect  Hi 
Alcibiades,  303;  tend  an  anbassy  to  AUi- 
ens,  it.;  Invade  Ar^ot,  806;  force  tbe  Ar- 
gives  to  an  alliance,  806;  establiah  Ibon- 
selvM  at  Deeelea,  313;  iBvada  Elb,  MSi 


by  Google 


dnntionoT  their  ntprtmacy,  ii. 
Pbociam  a^iiut  [he  Tbebetm^  .     ,   _. 
Aated  at  Hiuianu'*,  H. ;  lose  Uieir  colnuies, 


e  Tbebeti!!,  4  IS ;  do- 


41B;  pri>ctMni  Ihe  indopendi 
BiuotJBJi  citie),  42Ti  liiamKin  Orchnmenut 
Biid  Iheiniie,  it.;  iv-iist  AmvntHi  aeHiiist 
the  OlriiIhinii<,42S;  heif;lil  oi'their  power, 
431):  expelled  from  Ba-otin,  439;  attnek 
CortTm,  i6. :  wlicit  the  aid  of  the  AL-^ja.- 
fm9,i46;  deteM  tlie  ArcadiBnn,  447:  iwnd 
an  (embassy  to  Penin,  44S ;  excUidod  from 
tlie  Aniphiclyonic  Ciiaiiuil,  479;  attempt  to 
thrav  off  the  Mneednnian  roka,£lGj  their 
dccliue  and  dcgmduiao,  i>30{  call  iu  the 
Bomiiu",  GMT. 

Bpeusippua,  664. 

SpliHctcrin.  LIuckaded,  290;  captured,  393. 

Sphiiii,  20. 

Sphodriai,  433. 

Spdrsde!.  7. 

StHtuarv,  28;   proicrew  ol 

140,  3«2,  iM.  , 

Ste'tichonu,  124. 
Sthenelsldui,  2eO. 
Stoics,  bbi. 

Strategi,  Athenian,  104. 

Slratoiiice,  626. 

6ulpicia^  663. 

Snnium,  4 ;  fmtifled,  336. 

Soaa,  treaKurea  at,  EOS. 

Snaarion,  378. 

Svbarie,  Ita  laxnry,  113;  destray«d,  114. 

Sybuilea,  261. 

Sybota,  Daral  battle  oE,  267. 

Syenoesie,  206. 

SyllL  6e2. 

Synoikia,  18. 

SipttaxU,  the,  433. 

Syrscuamns,  their  vigoroa?  defence,  316. 

SjrsFuse,  112;  description  of,  316^  naval 
battle  at,  218;  angHKeniBnt  in  the  Great 
Harbor  of,  320;  couatitutioD  of,  45S. 

8yaiti.i,6t,  411. 


"Table  Companions,"  the,  898. 

Tonarura,  6. 

Tantalus,  14. 

Tanacra,  liattle  of,  243. 

TaocRi,  tlie.  403. 

Tofenlum,  116. 

Tayicetui,  Mount,  6. 

Tearletii  battle,  the,  44T. 

Tegen,  66:  reduced  by  Ibe  SpartanB,  71. 

TeteclUd,  70. 

Telealia*,  423,  424. 

Tempe,  4;  paw  of,  178. 

Templea,  Greek.  <lcKcriji(ion  of,  134;  of  Diana 

at  Epbesun,  ISJj  of  Juno  at  Samiw,  138; 

of  I>clpbi,  it. ;  of  tlie  Olympian  Zeui>,  it. ; 

■C  rieilum,  ii.;  at  Selinoi,  ii.;  in  .Cgioa, 

139. 
"  Ten  Thousand,"  espeditlon  and  retreat  of 

the,  398  srt\. 
"  Ten  ThouBund,"  the  Arcadian,  446. 


Thategoflliletax,  133. 

TluiHx,  re'iucedi,  237. 

Tliengeiiwi  of  JleRani,  81. 

Tbeban!!,  surprise  PlalKO,  203;  expel  King 
ABesilsiis  from  Aulis,  412;  inviide  Phocis, 
418;  form  on  alliance  with  Athens,  i£.; 
forced  Into  the  Lacedemonian  alliance, 
420;  rlM  of  tl»ir  *Heiidency,  442:  defeat- 
ed by  Alexnnder  of  Phene,  449;  (Itont  a 
""'    ""■;  their  proceeding  at  Tegea,  463; 


TlieV<,  Seven  against,  20.' 

Tliebe<>,20;  reduced  by  Paneanias,  212;  Ub- 
eraled  from  the  Spartans,  <B2;  declared 
head  of  Greece  by  the  Pcnians,  44Ei  de- 
stroyed. 493;  restored  by  Casgamler,  623. 

Themislocies,  182;  propones  a  fleet,  170; 
his  chnmclcr,  ilr-i  his  advice  to  fight  at 
Salatnis,  191;  hisstratnjrem  tobrins  on  an 
engagement,  193;  his  message  to  Aerrea, 
199;  hii  rapacity,  tt.i  rewarded  by  the 
Spartans,  301;  hia  vienn,  228  aeq.;  goes 
ambassador  to  Spaita,  220;.  cormptton  of, 
230;  ostracized,  281;  Siglit,  232;  recefv- 
lion  in  Persia,  238;  death,  ib.;  tomb,  234. 

Thfeocritas,  663,  666. 

Theodorui  of  Sooioa,  UB. 

Theognis,  81- 

Tbeophilus  Palieologos,  684. 


Theramenes.  382,  317, 


Thermoprlffi,  4;  pais  of,  170;  battle  of;  IBL 
Tberon  of  Agriganli  ""  ""' 
Theapis,  216,  377. 


>f  Agrigentum,  201. 


Thes^lns,  818. 


Then 


5,82,2! 


1,408,411;  defeat  and  death,  423. 
Thirty  veara'  trace,  247,  263. 
Thirtv  TvranU  at  Athens,  349;  pnncriptkni 

orthe,  360;  defeated  by  Thiiuybulut.SKa; 

deposed  by  the  Spartans,  364. 
Tbrasvbulus  of  Milclua,  SO. 
Thmsvbulu-,  851:  takes  PhvIO,  8a2i  seizes 

I'elrcus,  863;  dcfeata  tlio  Ihirtv.  it.;  de- 

'        '  '       Pausanins,  364;  mar  ' 


Athet 


.'&.;  D 


n  Athei 


Ilellei^pnnt,  i6.;  slain,  ii. 
Thrasvllua,  331. 
Thraivmeticlnis  2^8. 
Thucydides   (slatesinan},    248; 


Thurii,  221,  261. 
Thvreti,  reduced,  29i. 
Ti)(Rine>,  213. 
Timat^nidas,  212. 


iiaii  pourer  u 
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Hmoleon,  chtmclcr  or,  4Gt;  mpedilion  to 
Sicily,  MS;  defaiXa  the  OitluifiinianK, 
4B4i  becomea  a  Syracuxmi  citizen,  lUa. 

TlmoClicuK,  433;  hii  nucceiit  oii  die  mstem 
coasUorThmpr,  43G:  attncki  Zacviithui, 
4S6;  >acc««rul  iiitvnl  expedition  of,  450; 
indicted  >nd  condeiuuod,  4T1. 

Tiribuus,  401,  413. 

Tiirns,  renwiiu  nf,  SE,  1S4. 

Ti9>iBphem09. 320  seq.,  33S,  894, 401 ;  nttacki 
the  Ionian  cili«a,  411;  belicniled,  41». 

TithraoMcs,  413,  41S. 

Tolniidw,  244,  240. 

Tomiie,  29B. 

Tragedy,  Greek,  origin  of,  I'd. 

Tmpezo!,  404, 

TrebiionJ,  6Sa. 
TricoopCs,  608. 
Trilogies  377. 

Triparadisus,  treat v  oT,  BSD. 
Triphvlinii  cities,  443,  443. 
Tripolilin,  Sll. 

TnciCD,  3. 

Tiojan  eipBdition,  SO. 

Tnq-  captured,  33. 

Tianudoe,  041. 

Tnriu,  681. 

Tych*,  816. 

Tvmphreslus,  4. 

Ijfnmt,  value  of  tha  term,  T8. 

Tyre,  besieged  by  Alexander,  4 

TyrtBM,  7  J,  128, 

Txiiioa,  632. 


Talenljnian  and  Vsteui,  ET3. 
Venetians,  6117. 
VenDs  de'  Uediei,  MS. 


Waller  de  Brlenoe,  GTS. 


Wellington,  fl2T,  628. 
William  do  Cbamplitte,  G*9. 
Wolf,  Homeric  Ihenrr  of,  42. 
Writing,  UK  of,  43.  ' 


417. 


character  nf.  173;  enbdaea  Efrypl, 
tH.;  ohFuliBM  the  Hellespont,  174;  roarchei 
townrds  Greece,  li. ;  reviews  his  troop". 
17G;  cnnseillio  Hellespont,  lA.;  number  nf 
bis  host,  it- ;  takes  Alheu,  101 ;  hit  akum 
and  retreat,  10  B. 
Xuthua,  II. 


Zacharias,  004. 

Zncynthus,  T. 

Zaleucus,  laws  of,  US;  ttlicide,  A. 

Znmpelioi,  eOG. 
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